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IV  LETTER   TO   THE    GOVERNOR. 

Europe,  without  an  expenditure  of  means  far  beyond  any  sum  hitherto 
appropriated  for  scientific  purposes  in  this  State;  and,  consequently, 
very  much  yet  remains  to  be  learned  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  our 
coals  and  other  economical  deposits. 

The  large  collection  of  geological  specimens  accumulated  by  the  Sur- 
vey remains  in  the  condition  it  was  left  by  the  fire  in  the  Masonic  llall 
building,  where  it  was  formerly  kept,  no  proper  place  having  as  yet 
been  provided  for  its  reception,  and  no  provision  made  for  its  preserva- 
tion as  a  State  collection.  Some  disposition  should  be  made  of  this  col- 
lection, either  to  presei  ve  it  as  the  nucleus  of  a  State  Cabinet  of  Natural 
History,  or  to  dispose  of  it  to  some  scientific  institution  where  it  would 
be  appreciated  and  properly  cared  for. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  work  I  have  kept  in  view  two  objects  that 
seemed  to  me  of  paramount  importance,  to-wit:  First,  the  development 
of  the  material  resources  of  the  State,  so  far  as  was  possible,  by  mak- 
ing known  whatever  matters  of  economical  importance  the  field  explo- 
rations should  bring  to  light;  and  secondly,  to  bring  out  such  scientific 
results  as  this  rich  and  comparatively  unexplored  field  made  possible, 
so  that  the  State  of  Illinois,  through  its  geological  survey,  might  con- 
tribute something  towards  the  general  stock  of  scientific  knowledge. 

Although  the  scientific  results  brought  out  by  the  survey  may  not  be, 
and  probably  are  not  appreciated  by  our  own  people,  nevertheless  I 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  are  elsewhere,  and  that  the 
Illinois  Reports  are  esteemed  a  desirable  acquisition  to  all  scientific 
libraries,  both  public  and  private,  and  the  applications  for  this  work 
since  the  distribution  of  the  first  three  volumes,  coming  mainly  from 
individuals  and  institutions  directly  interested  in  scientific  pursuits, 
would  have  consumed  the  entire  edition  published. 

As  the  alleged  reasons  for  withholding  further  appropriations  to  con- 
tinue the  work  were  based  on  the  necessity  of  economy,  and  lest  it  might 
therefore  be  supposed,  by  those  unacquainted  with  the  facts,  that  there 
has  been  an  unnecessary  expenditure  of  money  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  work,  I  deem  it  but  just  to  myself  to  state  in  this  connection  pre- 
cisely the  amount  that  has  been  placed  at  my  disposal  for  carrying  on 

the  Geological  Survey  of  the  State  since  it  has  been  under  my  direc- 
tion. 
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When  the  survey  came  under  my  control,  in  March,  1858,  th  e  annual 
appropration  was  $5000  per  annum,  with  an  additional  sum  of  $500  per 
annum  for  topographical  work.  As  the  latter  amount  was  entirely 
inadequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  any  practical  results  in  topo- 
graphy, it  was  expended  mainly  in  the  construction  of  the  State  map 
accompanying  this  volume,  and  in  drawing  such  county  maps  as  the 
prosecution  of  the  work  rendered  necessary,  so  that  the  first  named 
sum  was  all  the  available  means  at  command  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
myself  and  my  assistants  in  geology  and  palseontology,  for  chemical 
work  and  chemicals,  and  the  traveling  and  incidental  expenses  of  the 
survry.  This  appropriation  continued  until  the  adoption  of  the  new 
constitution  in  1872,  when  by  a  provision  in  that  instrument  it  was 
abolished.  In  addition  to  this  annual  appropriation,  the  twenty-fifth 
Oeneral  Assembly  made  a  special  appropriation  of  $10,000  per  annum 
for  two  years  to  complete  the  field  work,  and  five  or  six  additional 
assistants  were  employed  for  that  time,  and  the  sum  so  appropriated 
was  exclusively  devoted  to  this  department  of  the  survey. 

After  the  expiration  of  the  regular  annual  appropriation  in  1872,  by 
the  constitutional  provision  above  referred  to,  the  twenty-seventh  Gen- 
eral Assembly  appropriated  the  sum  of  $2000  to  defray  the  entire 
expense  of  the  Survey  for  one  year,  and  the  succeeding  General  Assem- 
bly appropriated  the  sum  of  $3600  per  annum  for  two  years  to  defray 
the  salary  of  myself  and  assistant  including  office  and  traveling 
expenses,  and  $1500  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  drawings  required  to  illus. 
trate  this  volume.  This  appropriation  expired  on  the  30th  day  of  June, 
last.  The  two  first  volumes  of  my  report  were  published  in  186C,  the 
third  in  1868,  the  fourth  in  1870,  the  fifth  in  1872,  and  the  sixth  in  1875, 
this  latter  volume  having  been  delayed  nearly  a  year  by  causes  already 
alluded  to.  These  six  volumes,  averaging  about  550  pages  each  and  con- 
taining 175  full  page  plates  besides  numerous  wood  cuts,  were  brought 
out  in  about  nine  years  on  the  appropriations  above  specified.  From 
these  facts  and  figures  those  best  qualified  to  judge  can  determine,  for 
themselves,  whether  or  not  the  Geological  Survey  of  Illinois  has  been 
conducted  with  due  regard  to  economy. 

In  taking  leave  of  a  work  which  I  have  had  so  long  in  charge,  and  to 
which  I  have  devoted  the  best  years  of  my  life,  I  can  but  express  my 
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grateful  acknowledgineDts  to  tbe  many  good  and  true  friends  of  the 
Survey  in  various  portions  of  the  State,  through  whose  influence  and 
encouragement  the  work  has  been  brought  so  near  to  a  final  completion, 
and  more  especially  to  thoseeminent  eastern  scientists.  Prof.  IIenby,  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Prof.  Dana,  of  New  Haven,  and  the 
lamented  AaASSiz,  for  the  loan  of  rare  scientific  books  from  the  exten- 
sive libraries  under  their  control,  and  for  their  personal  influence  and 
assistance  freely  manifested  in  various  ways,  by  which  the  best  interests 
of  the  Survey  have  been  greatly  promoted. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  WORTHEN. 
Speingfibld,  III.,  Sept^  1875. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

COAL    MEASURES. 

The  coal. area  within  the  boaudaries  of  the  State  of  Illinois  may  be 
safely  estimated,  in  round  numbers,  at  about  35,000  square  miles,  an  area 
nearly  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio,  and  equal 
to  one  fifth  of  the  productive  coal  fields  of  the  United  States,  throwing 
out  of  the  account  the  lignite  hamns  of  the  western  Territories.  A  line 
drawn  from  Hampton,  in  Kock  Island  county,  to  the  junction  of  the 
Kankakee  and  Iroquois  rivers,  would  define  approximately  the  northern 
line  of  the  Illinois  coal  field ;  but  from  the  junction  of  these  streams  the 
boundary  line  deflects  south  to  the  vicinity  of  Chatsworth,  in  Livingston 
county,  and  thence  eastwardly  to  the  Indiana  line.  All  the  area  south  of 
the  line  above  designated,  except  a  narrow  belt  along  the  Mississippi 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  up  the  latter  stream  to  Battery  Bock,  is 
underlaid  by  the  Coal  Measures,  and  nearly  all  the  counties  within  the 
above  described  boundary  have  afforded  some  coal,  although  in  several 
of  them  the  coal  lies  too  deep  below  the  surface  to  be  available  without 
a  heavier  expenditure  of  capital  than  the  present  demand  for  fuel 
would  seem  to  warrant. 

The  Coal  Measures  attain  an  aggregate  thickness  of  about  fourteen 
hundred  feet,  and  may  be  properly  divided  into  upper  and  lower  meas- 
ures, taking  as  a  line  of  demarcation  the  limestone  of  Shoal  creek  and 
Garlinville,  a  tough  brownish-gray  rock  that  is  so  persistent  in  its  litho- 
logical  characters  and  development  as  to  make  it  a  conspicuous  horizon 
in  tracing  the  detailed  stratification  of  the  Coal  Measures.  This  lime- 
stone overlays  a  thin  coal  often  only  three  or  four  inches  in  thickness, 
but  locally  becoming  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  or  more,  as  in  the 
vicinity  of  Highland,  in  Madison  county,  where  it  has  been  worked  in 
a  limited  way  for  many  years.  Above  this  limestone  there  is  some 
seven  hundred  feet  of  strata  belonging  to  the  upper  measures,  inclos- 
ing six  or  seven  seams  of  coal  that  range  in  thickness  from  six  inches 
to  three  feet,  but  none  of  them  attaining  to  the  thickness  of  those  in 
the  lower  measures.  In  Europe  a  coal  seam  eleven  or  twelve  inches  thick 
is  considered  of  sufficient  value  to  be  worked  in   the  usual  way  by 

—a 
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underground  drifting,  but  in  this  country  seams  of  less  than  eighteen 
inches  are  generally  neglected,  except  when  they  can  be  worked  by 
stripping  the  coal  along  the  outcrop  of  the  seam. 

The  following  detailed  section  has  been  constructed  from  the  most 
satisfactory  outcrops  examined  in  various  portions  of  the  State,  and  is 
given  as  an  approximately  correct  description  of  the  most  important 
strata  recognized  in  the  progress  of  the  Geological  Survey.  They  are 
numbered  from  the  bottom  upward  and  may  be  briefly  described  in 
detail  as  follows,  commencing  with  the  highest  beds  of  the  upper  meas- 
ures as  they  were  found  developed  in  Effingham  and  some  of  the  adja- 
cent counties.  The  best  exposures  of  these  upper  coals  and  associated 
strata  were  found  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Kaskaskia  and  its  tributa- 
ries,  and  to  the  east  and  south-east  including  the  counties  adjacent  to 
the  Wabash  river,  from  Clark  county  on  the  north  to  the  south  line  of 
White  county,  where  the  limestone  separating  the  upper  and  lower 
measures  is  found  outcropping  at  New  Haven,  on  the  lower  Wabash  : 

Ft.    In. 
Xo.  95.    The  hiKhest  strata  recognised  in  the  district  above  described  was  fonnd  by  Mr. 

Broadhead,  in  Effingham  oonnty,  and  consists  of  sandstone  and  sandy  shale,  upper 

part  gray,  middle  brown,  with  fragments  of  fossil  plants 50 

Vo,  94    BitnroiDons  shales  and  septaria,  with  PUurotomaria  iphcerulata^  Spirifer  piano-con- 

vextiM^  XhynehofieUa  o^agentU,  Nautilus  oeeidentalit^  N./trratus,  etc C 

Ko.  93.    Dark  olay  shales 4 

Ko.  99.  Dark  ash-brown  shaly  and  nodnlar  limestone,  containing  Jiyalina  tub-quadrata^ 
AvicuiopeeUn  occidentalism  BeUerophon  Mon^fortianus,  JSdmondiat  Leda,  Ifaerodon, 

etc I       6 

"So.  91.    Bine  and  olive  shales 5 

Ko.  90.    Gray  sandstones  and  sandy  shales 90 

No.  89.    Thin  coal 6 

Ko.  88.    Fireclay 5 

Ko.  87.    Baif  sandstone 19 

Ko.  86.  Clay  shale  with  bands  of  fossiliferons  iron  ore  containing  Leda  beUa'Striata,  AstarteUa 
vera,  Nucula  ventricosa^  Spirifer  plano-convexus,  Chonetes  Flemingii,  Myalina  sub- 
quadrata,  Maerocheihts  inhabilis,  Plevrotcmaria  OrayviUensis,  BeUerophon  Ifont- 

/ortianus,  B.  earbonarivs,  and  Orthoceras  Kushensis 35 

Ko.  85.    Bitaminons  shales  and  pyritiferous  limestone  with  argillaceous  shales  containing 

silicious  wood 9 

Ko.  84.    Gray  pyritiferous  sandstone 30  to  40 

Ko.  83.    Shales  with  fucoids 40 

Ko.  89.    Gray  limestone  with  Fusulina  eylindrieaf  Athyris  subtilita,  Spir\fer  cameratvg,  8, 

plano-eonvexus,  etc 4to8 

Ko.  81.    Calcareous  shales  with  Orthis  carbonaria  and  Produetus  longispintts  very  abundant  . .    1       6 
Ko.  80.    Coal  Ko.  16,  Kelson's  coal  in  Effingham,  and  the  coal  on  the  Embarras.  in  Coles  Co..  1  to  3 

Ko.79.    Fire  clay 1  to  3 

Ko.  78.    Sandstone  and  shales 80  to  90 

Ko.  77.    Bituminous  shale. 9 

Ko.76.    CoalKo.  15,  "Shelby  coal" 1  to  3 

Ko.  75.    Fireclay .'. 9 to 5 

Ko.  74.    Buff  limestone « 4 

Ko.  73.    Sandstone  and  sha les i 1 5  to  50 

Ko.  79.    Shales  partly  calcareous 10  to  15 

Ko.  71.  Calcareo-bituminous  shales  passing  into  shelly  bituminous  limestone,  fossils  abun- 
dant, Euomphalwi  subrugosxu,  Chonetes  Flemingii,  Produetus  coi/tatus,  P.  Umgis- 
pinus,  Hemipronites  crosses,  Retzia  punetuli/era,  Lophophyllum  proli/erum,  Ortho- 
eeras  Rushensis,  Erisocrinus  typicus,  Zeaerinus  f  mucrospinus,  and  Peripristis 
semidrcularis 9  to  4 
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No.  70.    Coal  No.  14,  "PMift  coal" 1       6 

Ko.69.    FirecUyand  clay  shale 3  to  5 

No.  68.    Calcareous  sandhtone 8  to  5 

No.  67.    SaDdstoneand  saody  shale 50 

No.  66.    Shaly  limestone  with  fossils'similar  tothose  of  the  bed  below 4 

No.  65.  Hard  gray  limestone  containing  SyntxieUuma  Atfmiplieoto,  MeekeUa  itriato-eottata, 
Spiri/er  cameratus,  S.  lintatui,  Spiriferina  Kentuekenrii,  Athyrit  ^ubtUita,  Tert' 
hrattda  bovident,  HemiproniUg  ertusuB,  Produetut  longitpiniu,  P.  eoftatut,  SUnopora 

lepidodendrcides,  Lopfu^hyllum  prolif&rum,  Polypora,  SynoUadia^  etc 5  to  35 

No.G4.    Shales 6 

No.63.    Coal  No.  13 1  to  1       6 

No.  62.  Bituminous  and  argillaceous  shales  locally  fossiliferons,  containing  Pleurotomaria 
tphasruiata,  P.  talnUcUa^  P.  OrayvUlensit,  Miicrocheilui  inhabiUt.  OoniatUe*  globule- 
stu,  Orthowras  Rushentit,  Bellerophon  carbonariua,  Leda  beUa-itriatOt  L.  Oioeni,  iVu- 
eula  ventrieota,  AstartsUa  vera^  Buomphalus  9ub-rug<mu,  Polyphenwp9i$  per-aeuta 

and  ContUaria 6  to  8 

No.  61.    Sandstones  and  sandy  shales 75  to  85 

No.  60.  Dark  shaly  limestone  and  calcareous  shales  with  HemiproniUs  ertunu,  Athyrit  tub- 
tUita,  Spirifer  eamtratut,  Spiriferina  Ktntuckentit^  Synodadia  bittriaUt,  Productut 

punctatut,  P.  Prattenianut,  P.eottattu,  P.  lonffitpinut,  etc 8  to  4 

No.  50.    Coal  No.  18 6  inches  to  1       6 

No.58.    Shales 10 

No.  57.    Gray  or  buff  limestone,  partly  shaly,  with  Produetut  yebratetntis,  P.  longitpinut, 

Spirifer  cameratut,  ^riferina  Kentuckentit,  Synodadia  bitriaiit,  Polypora,  etc. 5  to  80 

No. 56.    Bituminous  shale,  locally  fossiliferons 8to  4 

No.  55.    Coal  No.  11 1  to  1       6 

No.  54.    Arenaceous  and  argillaceous  shales 35  to  40 

No.  53.  Calcareo-bituminous  shales  containing  Bellerophon  carbonariut,  Pleurotomaria  tpha- 
rulata,  Produetiu  Umgitpinut,  Chonetet  VemeuUianut,  and  LophophyUum  prol\f- 

erum 8  to  3       6 

No.58.    Coal  No.  10 7 inches  to 3       G 

No.  51.    Fireclay 1  to  4 

No.  50.    Sandy  shales  and  brown  sandstone 4  to  8 

No.  49.    Band  of  eone  in  eone  replaced  in  White  county  at.Carmi  by  a  band  of  brown  iron  ore 

filled  with  a  minute  bivalve  shell,  prolMibly  APotidonia 8 

No.  48.    Argillaceous  shales  with  flattened  iron  stones 80 

No.  47.  Dark  ash-gray  or  chocolate  colored  calcareous  sandstones  with  Avieulopeeten  oceiden- 
talis,  Produetut  Nebratcentit,  P.  Prattenianut,  Myalina  tub-qtuuirata,  M.  Swallovi, 
Huomphalut  tub-rtigotut,  Pinna  per-aeuta^  Avieula  Umifitpina,  MeekeUa  ttriato-cot- 

tata,  Bellerophon  erattttt,  etc 8to5 

This  bed  outcrops  in  the  bed  of  the  creek  in  the  south  part  of  the  town  of  Carmi, 
in  White  county,  and  also  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  New  Haven,  at  Mr.  Mnrphy's 
place  in  the  south-east  part  of  Clark  county; at  the  old  Joliff  mill  site  on  Crooked 
creek  in  Clinton  county,  and  was  penetrated  in  the  shaft  at  Centralia,  at  a  depth 
of  about  a  hundred  feet^from  the  surface. 

No,  46.    Sandy  shales  andsandstone 30to60 

No.  45.  Hard  brownish-gray  limestone  of  Shoal  creek,  Carlinville  and  New  Haven,  and  the 
recognized  boundary  line  between  the  upper  and  lower  measures.  Looally  the 
upper  layers  are  shaly  and  contain  numerous  fossils,  among  which  are  Produetut 
Umffitipimit,  Spiri/er  canuratut,  8p.  lineatut,  Sp.  ptano-eonvexut,  T&^ratula  bovi- 
dent,  BhynehonMa  otagentit,  Retzia  punetulifera,  Athyrit  tubtUita,  Chonetet  vario- 

lata  r  Remipronitet  erattut,  Platyottoma  Peorierue,  Ohonophyllum,  etc 4  to  7 

No.  44.    Oreenishdrab'and  blue  shalea 4  to    6 

No.  43.  ^Bituminous  shale * 

No.  48     Blneshale,  with  flattened  concretions  of  iron 8  to  10 

No.  41.    Coal,  No.  9 *  to    « 

No.  40.    Fireclay 1  to   « 

No.  39.    Sandy  shales  and  sandstone 15  to  65 
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Ko.  36.    Caloareo-bitorolncmfl  shale,  paMlaji;  locally  into  %n  ar^llaooons  limeAtone  abounding 

in  fufwils,  among  which  the  following  are  the  most  common:  Zjeda  beUattriata, 
Ntieulu  ventrieosa,  AitartMa  vera,  A.  variea,  Bellerophon  earbonari\ts,  B.  M(n\tforti- 
antM,  B^ perearinaius,  McieroeheUtu  inhcU>ilit,  M.  primigenitui,  M.  ventricotiu^ 
Pleurotomaria  tphcenilata,  P.  OraycilUnsit,  Produetui  longi»pinu9,  P.  Nebratcefuis^ 
P.  PratUnianut,  PhiUipna  Sangamoeruit,  P.  seittUa,  PolyphemoptU  per-acuta, 
Orihoeercu  Ruthenng,  Ztacrinut  f  mucroipintu,  Srisoerintu  typieus,  Lophophyllum 

proli/erum,  etc 2  to   3 

No.  37.    Coal,  No.  8 1  to  2 

No.36.    Dark  ash-gray  flre-clay Sto   3 

No.  35.    Nodular  shale  passing  locally  into  a  hard  silicious  limestone , 3  to   4 

No.  34.    Sandy  shales  and  sandstone 40  to  75 

No.  33.    Dark  ash-gray  silicious  limestone  containing  Athyrts  tubtUUa,  8piri/er  cameratut, 

Okoneie*me»oloba^  Joints  of  CVtnoidM,  etc 1  to   7 

No.  32.    Bituminous  shale 1  to   3 

No.  31.    Coal,No.7 Sto   9 

No.  30.    FirecUy ". 2  to   3 

No.  39.    Sandstone  and  sandy-shale 30  to  50 

No.  28.  Gray  argillaceous  limestone,  with  the  Fusulina  figured  in  voL  5,  pi.  26,  fig.  8.  It  is 
associated  in  Fulton  county  with  Rhynchonella  Osagewtis,  Spiriferina  Kentuckensis 

and  Hemipronites  eraetits 3 

No.  27.    Laminated  bituminous  shale,  with  Lingvla  umbonata,  and  Cardinia  t  fragiU* 2  to   4 

No.  26.    Coal,  No.6 U  to   5 

No.  25.    Fireclay 1  to   3 

No.  24.    Sandstones  and  shales 25  to  75 

No.  23.    Hard  black  shale,  with  concretions  of  limestone  containing  numerous  fossils,  among 

which  are  ProduUxu  muricaUu,  ClinopUtha  raduxta,  Xautihu,  Orthoeeras,  etc. .  1  to   5 
No.22.    Coal,  No.5 4  to   7 

No.  21.    Fire-clay 1  to   3 

No.  20.    Sandstone  and  sandy  shale 30  to  75 

No.  19.    Bituminous  shale  and  argillaceous  limestone 2  to   4 

No.  18.    Coal,No.4 2  to   4 

No.  17.    Fire-clay  and  clay  shale 2  to  10 

No.  16.    Sandstone  and  sandy  shale 50  to  75 

No.  15.  Bituminous  bhale  passing  locally  into  dark  blue  limoetoneand  concretions  of  septaria 
filled  with  fossils,  Oardiomorpha  Mit90urienti(i,  Digdna  nitida,  Produetut  mnriea' 
tu»,  P.  PratUnianui,  with  two  or  three  smidl  species  of  Ooniatiteg  and  Nautili.. 3  to   6 

No.  14.    Coal,  No.3 2  to   4 

No.  13.    Fire-clay 1  to   3 

No.  12.    Hard,  tough  steel-gray  limestone  weathering  to  a  rusty-brown  color,  and  containing 

iipir\fer  eameratus,  Joints  of  CWmndea,  etc 1|  to   3 

No.  11.    Sandstone  and  silicious  shale 25  to  30 

No.  10.  Blue  clay  shale  filled  with  fossil  plants.  At  Morphysboro,  Colchester  and  on  Mazon 
creek,  in  Grundy  county,  this  sha^e  contains  concretions  of  Iron  ore  inclosing 

fossil  plants,  insects,  Crustacea,  etc.l 2  to   3 

No.   9.    Coal.No.2 2  to   5 

No.   8.    Light  gray  fireclay 2  to   3 

No.  7.  Sandstone  and  silicious  shales,  about  fifty  feet  in  thickness,  on  the  northern  aod 
western  borders  of  the  coal  field,  but  in  Gallatin  connty  attaining  a  thickness  of 

about  one  hundred  and  forty  feet,  with  some  thin  seams.of  coal 50  to  140 

No.  6.  Dark  argillaceods  limastone,  sometimes  highly  silicious,  and  in  Rock  Island  county 
associated  with  a  band  of  dark  steel-gray  chert,  fh>m  six  inches  to  a  foot  or  more 
in  thickness.  At  some  localities,  as  near  Seaville,  in  Fulton  county,  it  contains 
nuroereus  fossils,  among  which  are  8pir\fer  cameratu9,  S.  lineattu,  8.  opimtUt 
NatUUus  oceidefUcUit,  Producttu  PratUnianut,  P.  coitattu,  P.  nanug^  P.punctatus, 
Macroeheilut,  etc.    This  limestone  is  replaced  in  Southern  Illinois  by  silicious 

shales 3  to   8 

No.  5.  Bituminous  and  silicious  shales  forming  the  roof  of  Coal  No.  1.  In  Gallatin  county 
this  shalo  is  generally  silicious,  but  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  State  it  is 
usually  bituminous,  and  contains  Spirl/er  eameratut,  Athyris  itubtUita,  Aviculopec- 
Un,  OrthoceroM,  ebo Sto   8 
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No.   4.    CoiU,  No.  I 11  to   5 

No.   3.    HillciovLH  Bhtdy  fire-c\Ay,  eontAining  Stigmaria  fieoidet 3  to   3 

No.  2.  SIliciouR  shales,  with  c<mcretiou8  of  carlranate  of  iro  i.  In  Gallatin  oounty  this  l)ed 
is  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  in  thickness,  bat  is  not  found  at  ali  in  the  northern 

portion  of  the  State 0  to70 

No.  1.  Coarse  sandstone  or  conglomerate  forming  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measares.  In  the 
southern  portion  of  the  State  it  is  largely  developed,  with  an  average  thickness  of 
more  than  a  hundred  feet,  but  in  the  northern  portion  it  is  seldom  found  attaining 
a  thickness  of  more  than  twenty -fl  ve  to  thirty  feet,  and  is  often  wanting  altoget  her. 
It  appears  at  several  localities  in  Whiteside  county,  as  outliers,  of  considerable 
thickness,  several  miles  beyond  the  present  l>oundary  of  the  coal  field.  Its  thick- 
ness usually  ranges  from SO  to  1 10 

Stems  of  Sigillaria  and  Lepidodendron  are  almost  the  only  fossils  it 
affords,  and  even  these  are  seldom  foand  in  a  condition  to  be  specifically 
determined. 

The  deepest  shaft  yet  sunk  in  the  State  is  the  one  at  Gentralia,  which 
commences  about  the  horizon  of  coal  No.  11,  and  has  been  carried  down 
to  the  depth  of  57G  feet.  The  following  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  record 
kept  of  the  thickness  and  general  character  of  the  beds  passed  through 
in  this  shaft,  and  is  inserted  here  for  comparison  with  the  general 
section,  and  with  others  that  may  hereafter  bo  sunk  through  the  corre- 
sponding strata  in  other  portions  of  the  State. 

Shqft  at  OentraUa. 

Ft    In. 
No.   1.    Drift  clay  and  soil 12 

No.   2.  Soapstone  (clay  shale) 11 

No.    3.  Blue  shale 47 

No.   4.  Shale 0       8 

No.   5.  Limestone. 1       0 

No.   6.  Coal 0.     8 

No.   7.  Bine  shale 94       6 

No.   &  Soapstone  (clay  shale) S 

No.   9.  Limestone 5       6 

No.  10.  Hard  sandstone 5 

No.  11.  Coal 0       9 

No.  13.  Soft  sandstone : 6 

No.  13.  Coal 0       tt 

No.  14.  Sandstone. 9       6 

No.  15.  Coal 0       9 

No.  16.  Soapstone  (clay  shale) 4 

No.  17.  Limestone 9 

No.  18.  Sandstone 19       9 

No.  19.  Bluerock 1       6 

No.  90.  Fire-clay 9 

No.  21.  Soapstone  (clay  shale) 15       6 

No.  29.  Blue  shale 99 

No.  93.  Limestone  (Carlinville  bed) 11 

No.24.  Shale - 5       6 

No.  95.  Coal 0       4 

No.  26.  Clay  shale 4 

No.  27.  Sandstone , 10 

No.  28.  Shale 50 

No«29.  Limestone 1 

No..'«).  Shale 2 

No.  31.  Soapstone  (clay  shale)  3 

No.  32.  Sandstone 94 
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No.  33.  Bine  shale 79 

No.  34.  Coal 1        9 

No.  35.  Clay  shale 3 

No.  36.  Lime  conglomerate i 8 

No.  37 .  Llght-co  ored  shale 10 

No.  38.  Sandstone 56 

No.  39.  Dark  shale 43 

No.  40.  Black  slate,  with  carbonate  of  iron 0       6 

No.  41.  Coal 0       1| 

No.  42.  Clay  shale,  with  snlphuret  of  iron 3 

No.  43.  Limestone,  kidney  ore  and  fire-clay  mixed 11 

No.  44.  Sandstone,  with  sulphuretof  iron •. 1 

No.  45.  Black  slate 1 

No.  46.  Fireclay 1       6 

No.  47.  Gray  limestone 2 

No.  48.  Variegated  shale 8 

No.  49.  Coal 3 

No.  50.  Limestone 8 

No.  51.  Bine  shale 2 

No.  52.  Gray  limestone 4       6 

No.53.  Black  shale 3       6 

No- 54.  Gray  limestone 4 

No.  55.  Black  shale 12 

No.  56.  Bluelimstone 7 

No.  57.  Bituminous  shale 2       6| 

No.  58,  Coal 7 

ToUl  depth 576 

Ko.  9  of  this  shaft  corresponds  with  Ko.  47  of  the  general  section,  and 
Ko.  23  is  probably  the  Carlinville  limestone,  the  equivalent  of  No.  45 
of  the  general  section.  This  shaft  is  nearer  the  center  of  the  coal  field 
than  any  other  in  the  State,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  general  increase 
in  the  thickness  of  the  strata  from  the  borders  of  the  coal  field  east- 
wardly,  which  carries  the  lower  seams  to  a  greater  depth  from  the 
surface  than  they  were  supposed  to  be,  judging  only  from  the  exami- 
nations made  at  points  remote  from  the  center  of  the  basin.  In  San- 
gamon and  Macoupin  counties  the  main  coal  is  found  generally  at  a 
depth  of  200  to  240  feet  below  the  Carlinville  limestone,  while  at  Gen- 
tralia  the  first  workable  coal  reached  in  their  shaft  was  373  feet  below 
this  limestone,  though  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  coal  found  there 
belongs  to  a  lower  horizon  than  the  seams  opened  in  the  more  northern 
counties.  The  borings  at  Pana,  Yandalia  and  Decatur  have  not 
reached  any  workable  coal,  so  far  as  reported,  though  the  one  made  at 
the  two  former  points  was  carried  far  enough  to  reach  the  Springfield 
coal,  unless  there  is  a  greater  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  overlay- 
ing strata  than  could  be  reasonably  anticipated.  The  boring  with  the 
diamond  drill  at  Decatur  was  stopped  from  80  to  100  feet  above  the 
horizon  at  which  the  coal  should  bo  found,  and  hence  afforded  no  evi- 
dence in  regard  to  the  development  of  the  main  coals  in  that  county. 
A  single  boring  is,  however,  in  no  case  a  satisfactory  test  as  to  the 
development  of  coal  at  a  given  point,  as  the  drill  might  strike  what  the 
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miners  term  a  '^  horseback,"  and  pass  below  the  coal  without  showing 
any  indications  of  the  existence  of  a  workable  seam. 

On  the  eastern  borders  of  the  State,  in  the  counties  adjacent  to  the 
Wabash  river,  several  borings  have  been  made  that  failed  to  flnd  any 
coal  thick  enough  to  be  of  any  value,  aud  it  is  possible  that  there  are 
some  local  areas  where  there  are  no  heavy  beds  developed ;  but  this  is 
a  point  as  yet  unsettled,  and  only  to  be  determined  by  careful  experi- 
ments at  many  different  localities.  It  is  certainly  not  a  well  recognized 
principle  in  geology  that  the  central  portion  of  a  coal  field  should  be 
barren,  and  only  the  borders  productive,  and  there  is  no  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  Illinois  coal  basin  will  prove  an  exceptional  case 
in  this  respect.  Sir  Ghables  Lyell  suggests,  in  his  "  Principles  of 
Geology,"  that  the  facts  seem  to  '^  imply  the  existence,  during  the  car- 
boniferous epoch,  of  islands,  instead  of  an  extensive  continent,  in  the 
area  where  the  coal  was  found."  If  we  accept  this  as  probably  one  of 
the  prevailing  conditions  of  the  coal-producing  epoch,  we  must  expect 
to  find  certain  areas  in  the  coal  fields  where  the  surface  was  not  ele- 
vated above  the  ocean  level  long  enough  to  yield  a  forest  growth  suf- 
ficient, when  again  submerged,  to  form  a  coal  seam,  and  consequently 
local  areas  of  greater  or  less  extent  where  no  workable  coal  can  be 
found. 

It  is  now  a  very  generally  accepted  proposition  that  the  vegetable 
matter  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  coal  seam  grew  upon  the  spot 
where  the  coal  is  found,  and  was  not,  as  formerly  supposed,  drifted 
from  an  adjacent  shore  into  the  ocean's  bed,  where  it  was  finally  cov- 
ered by  sediments  and  transformed  into  bituminous  coal  through  the 
slow  chemical  processes  of  succeeding  ages.  Hence  coal  would  only 
be  fonnd  where  the  conditions  requisite  for  a  dense  growth  of  tropical 
plants  prevailed,  and  near  the  ocean  level  where  the  land  was  liable  to 
submergence.  All  the  remains  of  animal  life  found  in  the  limestones 
and  calcareous  and  bituminous  shales  that  are  associated  with  the  coal 
in  this  State  are  of  marine  origiui  showing  conclusively  that  the  beds 
from  which  they  come  have  been  formed  beneath  the  ocean,  and  not 
under  fresh  water,  as  formerly  supposed,  and  hence  our  present  coal 
fields  must  have  been  low  peaty  and  boggy  lands  adjacent  to  the  sea 
shore,  and  subject  to  frequent  and  long  continued  submergencies, 
during  which  the  sandstones,  shales  and  limestones  separating  the 
various  seams  of  coal  were  deposited,  inclosing  the  remains  of  fishes, 
molluscs  and  other  marine  organisms  with  which  the  ocean  was  filled 
at  that  period. 

In  defining  the  boundaries  of  the  coal  field  on  the  State  map,  we 
have  been  compelled  to  rely  mainly  on  the  reports  of  borings  for  the 
counties  of  Kankakee  and  Iroquois,  as  there  are  few  or  no  natural  out- 
crops of  the  strata  along  the  borders  of  the  coal  area  in  these  counties, 
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and  this  is  also  the  case  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  formations 
upon  which  the  Coal  Measures  rest  in  the  counties  above  named.  So 
far  as  is  known  at  the  present  time,  no  Devonian  or  Lower  Carbonifer- 
ous rocks  are  known  to  exist  in  these  counties,  and  the  whole  area  east 
of  the  coal  field  is  supposed  to  be  underlaid  by  upper  and  lower  Silu- 
rian strata ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  beds  belonging  to  the 
Devonian  or  even  the  Lower  Carboniferous  may  yet  be  found  in  these 
counties,  as  these  formations  are  known  to  underlay  the  Coal  Measures 
on  the  Upper  Wabash,  in  the  vicinity  of  Williamsport,  in  Indiana,  in 
considerable  force,  and  unless  they  thin  out  rapidly  to  the  northwest- 
ward, should  extend  into  this  State. 


CHATTER    II. 

CLARK   COUNTY. 

Clark  coanty  is  sitaated  on  the  eaatern  border  of  the  State,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Edgar  and  Coles  counties,  on  tlie  east  by  tlie 
Indiana  line  and  the  Wabash  river,  on  the  south  by  Crawford,  and  ou 
the  west  by  Cumberland  and  Coles  counties.  It  contains  ten  full  and 
eight  fractional  townships,  making  a  total  area  of  about  flve  hundred 
and  thirteen  square  miles. 

The  surface  of  the  country  in  the  western  portion  of  the  county  is 
generally  rolling,  though  some  of  the  prairies  are  rather  flat.  The  east- 
ern portion  is  more  broken,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Wabash 
blufi's,  where  it  becomes  quite  hilly,  and  is  often  broken  into  steep  ridges 
along  the  courses  of  the  small  streams.  The  general  level  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  highlands  above  the  railroad  at  Terre  Haute,  which  is  a  few 
feet  above  the  level  of  high  water  in  the  Wabash,  is  from  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  principal  streams 
in  the  western  part  of  the  county  are  North  Fork,  which  traverses  the 
western  portion  of  the  county  from  north  to  south,  and  emptier  into 
the  Embarras  river  in  the  eastern  part  of  Jasper  county ;  and  Hurri- 
cane creek,  which  rises  in  the  south  part  of  Edgar  county,  and  after  a 
general  course  of  south  2(P  east,  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Wabash 
river  near  the  south-east  corner  of  the  county.  In  the  eastern  part  of 
the  county  Big  creek,  and  two  or  three  of  less  note,  after  a  general 
south-east  course  in  this  county,  empty  into  the  Wabash  river.  The 
North  Fork,  throughout  nearly  its  whole  course,  runs  through  a  broad, 
flat  valley,  affording  no  exposures  of  the  underlaying  rocks,  and  the 
blufl's  on  either  side  are  composed  of  drift  clays,  and  rise  from  thirty  to 
fifty  feet  or  more  above  the  valley,  and  at  several  points  where  wells 
have  been  sunk  these  clays  and  underlaying  quicksands  are  found  to 
extend  to  an  equal  depth  beneath  the  bed  of  the  stream.  The  creeks 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county  are  skirted  by  blufls  of  rock  through 
some  poition  of  their  courses,  and  aflbrd  a  better  opportunity  of  determ- 
ining the  geological  structure  of  the  county. 
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The  Quaternary  system  is  represented  in  this  county  by  the  alluvial 
deposits  of  the  river  and  creek  valleys,  the  loess  of  the  Wabash  bluffs, 
the  gravelly  clays  and  hard  pan  of  the  true  drift,  and  the  underlaying 
stratified  sands  that  are  sometimes  found  immediately  above  the  bed 
rock. 

The  drift  deposits  proper  vary  in  thickness  from  twenty  to  seventy- 
five  feet  or  more,  the  upper  portion  being  usually  a  yellow  gravelly 
clay,  with  local  beds  or  pockets  of  sand.  The  lower  division  is  mainly 
composed  of  a  bluish-gray  hard  pan,  exceedingly  tough  and  hard  to 
penetrate,  usually  impervious  to  water,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in 
thickness.  This  is  underlaid  by  a  few  feet  of  sand,  from  which  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  can  be  had  where  it  cannot  be  found  at  a 
higher  level.  A  common  method  of  obtaining  water  on  the  highlands 
in  this  county,  where  a  sufficient  supply  is  not  found  in  .the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  drift,  is^  to  sink  a  well  into  the  hard  pan,  and  then  bore 
through  that  deposit  to  the  quicksand  below,  when  an  unfailing  sup- 
ply is  usually  obtained.  Bowlders  of  granite,  sienite,  trap,  porpli.vry, 
quartzite,  etc.,  many  of  them  of  large  size,  are  abundant  in  the  drift 
deposits  of  this  county,  and  nuggets  of  native  copper  and  galena  are 
occasionally  met  with,  having  been  transported  along  with  the  more 
massive  bowlders,  b}^  the  floating  ice,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
transporting  agency  of  our  drift  deposits. 

Coal    Measures . 

All  the  rocks  found  in  this  county  belong  to  the  Coal  Measures,  and 
include  all  the  beds  from  the  limestone  that  lies  about  75  feet  above 
coal  No.  7,  to  the  sandstone  above  the  Quarry  creek  limestone,  and 
possibly  coal  No.  14  of  the  general  section.  These  beds  are  all  above 
the  main  workable  coals,  and  although  they  include  a  total  thickness 
of  about  400  feet,  and  the  horizon  of  five  or  six  coal  seams,  yet  noifc  of 
them  have  been  found  in  this  county  more  than  from  12  to  18  inches  in 
thickness.  The  following  general  section  will  serve  to  show  the  relative 
position  and  comparative  thickness  of  Goal  Measures  in  this  county  : 

Ft.         In. 

No.    1.  Sandstone,  nowhere  found  well  exposed 30  to  40? 

No.    S.  QuAiry  creek  and  Bfartinsville  limestone SO  to  30 

Ko.    3.  Shales,  lower  part  bituminons.' 10  to  15 

No.    4.  Cool  (No.  14  T) 1 

No.    5.  Shaly  fireclay 2  to    :< 

No.    6.  Sandstone  and  shale,  some  bands  of  iron  carbonate 18  to  SO 

No.    7.  Bituminous  shale 1  to    2 

No.    8.  Coal(No.l4?) 1  to    li 

No.    9.  Clay  shale  and  fire  clay ! 4  to    G 

No.  10.  Clnuamonbrown  limestone 3 

No.  11.  Coal(locall) 0      9 

No.  IS.  Sandy  shales  passing  into  massive  sandstone  below 40  to  50 
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Ft.       In. 

No.  la.    Dark  abalea  with  nodnlea  of  arg.  and  foasillferoiis  limestone 5  to    8 

No.  14.    Ilard  black  ahale  approaching  cannel  coal 1  to    3 

No.  15.    Evenly  bedded  sandntone 20  to  25 

No.  16.    GreeniHh  arg.  and  sandy  shales 30  to  40 

No.  17.    Siindstone *..  8  to  10 

No.  18.    Gray  limestone  (apper  division  of  Livingston  bed) 5  to    8 

No.  19.    Shale  enclosing  a  6  to  10-inch  coal  (No.  12  t) 7  to    8 

No.  90.    Limestone,  lower  bed  at  Livingston 7  to    8 

No.  21.    ArgiUaceona  and  sandy  shales 30  to  35 

No.  29.    Coal  (No.  11  f) |  to    1 

No.  23.    Brownandgray  sandstones •. 94 

No.  24.    Shale,  lower  part  bituminous 25 

No.  25.    Coal,  local 0     7 

No.  28.    Whiteflreclay 3      0 

No.  27.    Green  clay  shale. .' 3     6 

No.  28.    Shale  and  sandstone 36 

No.  29.    Chocolat«-brown  impure  limestone 3  to    4 

No.  30.    Bituminous  shale 3  to    6 

No.  31.    Coal  No.  10 .' 1  to    1      6 

No.  32     Drab  colored  shales 30  to  40 

No.  33.    Compact  brownish -grey  limestone 4  to    5 

This  limestone  is  about  75  to  80  feet  above  the  coal  in  the  shaft  just  across  the  river  from  Terre 
Haute,  which  is  No.  7  of  the  Illinois  section,  and  the  intervening  beds  woulQ  give  the  following  con- 
tinuation of  the  section,  If  carried  down  to  the  horizon  of^this  coal ;  but  they  do  not  come  to  the  sur- 
face in  Clark  county : 

No.  34.    Green,  blue  and  red  clay  shales 10  to  12 

No.  35.    Sandstone 12  to  15 

No.  36     Argillaceous  and  sandy  shales 45  to  50 

No.  37.    Bituminous  shale 1  to    2 

No.  38.    Coal  No.  7 .' 5 

The  coal  afforded  by  this  seam  is  a  rather  soft,  fat,  caking  coal,  of 
fair  average  quality.  The  lower  part  of  the  seam  contains  two  or  three 
partings  of  shale.  This  seam  would  be  the  first  workable  coal  that 
could  be  reached  anywhere  in  Clark  county,  and  its  approximate  depth 
at  any  point  wtiere  it  was  desirable  to  bore  for  it  may  be  determined  by 
reference  to  the  foregoing  general  section.  From  the  horizon  of  the 
Quarry  creek  limestone  to  this  coal  it  would  be  from  350  to  400  feet, 
and  froai  the  horizon  of  the  Livingston  limestone  from  250  to  300  feet. 

In  the  north-west  part  of  this  county  several  borings  were  made  for 
oil  during  the  oil  excitement,  some  of  which  were  reported  to  be  over, 
900  feet  in  depth ;  but  as  no  accurate  record  seems  to  have  been  kept, 
the  expenditure  resulted  in  no  general  benefit  further  than  to  determine 
that  no  deposit  of  oil  of  any  value  existed  in  the  vicinity  to  the  depth 
penetrated.  The  following  record  of  the  '*  Old  Well,"  or  "  T.  R.  Young 
well,"  was  furnished  to  Prof.  Cox  by  Mr.  Lindsey  : 

Ft. 

Soil  and  drift  clay 23 

Hard  i>an - 30 

Sandstone 9D 

Mud  scone  ? SO 

Coal  and  bituminous  shale '. 3 

Sandst4>ne 29 

Coal 1 

Sandstone ^ 5 
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rt. 

Clay  shale  (soapatono  so-called) S3 

Itlack  sliale 9 

SandHtoDe 19 

Coal 1 

Saudstone 90 

Mnd  stone? 9 

Hard  rock 1 

Sandstone 59 

.314 

The  upper  part  of  this  boring  correspondsvery  well  with  our  general 
Bection,  except  in  the  absence  of  the  Quarry  creek  limestone,  which 
should  have  been  found  where  they  reiwrt  20  feet  of  ''  mud  stone,"  but 
whatever  that  may  have  been,  it  seems  hardly  probable  that  such  a 
term  would  be  used  to  designate  a  hard  and  tolerably  pure  limestone. 

This  well  was  tubed  with  gas  pii)e  for  some  8  or  10  feet  above  the 
surface,  and  water,  gas  and  about  a  half  gallon  of  oil  per  day  was 
discharged.  All  the  wells,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  discharged  water  at 
the  surface,  shov^ing  that  artesian  water  could  be  readily  obtained  here, 
but  it  was  all  more  or  less  impregnated  with  mineral  matters  and  oil, 
suflicient  to  render  it  unfit  for  common  use.  The  900  foot  well  must 
have  been  carried  quite  through  the  Coal  Measures,  and,  if  an  accurate 
journal  had  been  kept,  ihe  information  it  would  have  afforded  would 
have  been  of  great  value  to  the  people  of  this,  as  well  as  the  adjacent 
counties.  It  would  have  gone  far  towards  settling  the  question  as  to 
the  number  and  thickness  of  the  workable  coals  for  all  this  portion  of 
the  State,  and  the  depth  at  which  they  could  be  reached  from  certain 
specified  horizons,  as  for  instance,  from  the  base  of  the  Quarry  creek 
or  Livingston  limestones,  or  from  either  one  of  the  thin  coals  of  the  upper 
measures  that  were  passed  through  in  this  boring.  As  it  is,  the  expendi- 
ture was  an  utter  waste  of  capital,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  have  taught 
those  directly  engaged  in  the  oi)eration  the  foil}'  of  boring  for  oil  where 
there  was  no  reasonable  expectation  of  finding  it  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  justify  such  an  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 

The  beds  forming  the  upper  part  of  the  general  section  in  this  county 
are  exposed  on  Quarry  creek  south  of  Casey  and  one  mile  and  a  half 
east  of  Martinsville,  on  the  upj)er  course  of  Hurricane  creek,  and  the 
Blackburn  branch  southeast  of  Parker  prairie.  At  the  quarry  a  mile 
and  a  half  east  of  Martinsville,  the  limestone  is  heavy  bedded,  and  has 
been  extensively  quarried  for  bridge  abutments,  culverts,  etc.,  on  the 
old  National  road.  The  bed  is  not  fully  exposed  here,  and  seems  to  be 
somewhat  thinner  than  at  Quarry  creek,  where  it  probably  attains  its 
maximum  thickness,  but  thins  out  both  to  the  north-east  and  south-west 
from  that  point.  The  upper  part  of  the  bed  is  generally  quite  massive, 
affording  beds  2  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  while  the  lower  beds  are 
thinner,  and  at  the  base  it  becomes  shaly  and  locally  passes  into  a  green 
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clay  shale  with  thin  plates  and  nodales  of  limestone.  These  shaly 
layers  afford  many  fine  fossils  in  a  very  perfect  state  of  preservation, 
though  they  are  neither  as  numerous  or  as  well  preserved  here  as  at 
the  outcrops  of  this  limestone  in  Edgar  county.  The  most  character- 
istic fossils  of  this  formation  are  Meekella  striatocostaia^  PUurotomariu 
turbini/ornm,  and  Platyceras  Nebrascensis^  associated  with  Athyris  subti- 
lita,  Spirifer  cameratus^  8.  lineatusy  Spiri/erina  KentuckensiSy  Orthia 
carbonaria,  Flatyostoma  Peoriense^  Terebratula  bovidemj  Chonetes  Ver- 
neuilianusj  numerous  corals  like  Heliophyllum^  and  large  joints  of 
Crinoidea.  Possibly  the  apparent  thinning  out  of  this  limestone  to  the 
northward  in  this  county  may  be  due  to  surface  erosion,  as  we  nowhere 
saw  the  overlaying  sandstone  in  sitUj  and  Prof.  BeadleY  gives  the 
thickness  of  this  bed  in  Edgar  county  as  about  25  feet,  which  does  not 
indicate  a  very  decided  diminution  of  its  thickness  in  a  north-east- 
wardly  direction. 

Below  this  limestone,  in  the  vicinity  of  Martinsville,  there  are  partial 
outcrops  of  shale  and  thin  bedded  sandstone,  with  a  thin  coal,  probably 
No.  4  of  the  preceding  section,  and  south-west  of  the  town,  and  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  it,  there  is  a  partial  outcrop  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  limestone  in  the  bluff  on  the  east  side  of  the  North  Fork 
valley,  where  we  obtained  numerous  fossils  belonging  to  this  horizon. 

West  and  north-west  of  Martinsville  no  rocks  are  exposed  in  the  bluffs 
of  the  creek  for  some  distance,  but  higher  up  partial  outcrops  of  a  sand- 
stone, probably  overlaying  the  Quarry  creek  limestone,  may  be  found. 

At  Quarry  creek,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Casey,  on  sec.  28^ 
T.  10,  E.  14,  this  limestone  appears  in  full  force,  and  has  been  exten- 
sively quarried  both  for  building  stone  and  the  manufacture  of  quick- 
lime. It  is  here  a  mottled  gray,  compact  limestone,  locally  brecciated, 
and  partly  in  regular  beds  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  or  more  in 
thickness.  At  least  25  to  30  feet  of  limestone  is  exposed  here,  and  as 
the  overlaying  sandstone  is  not  seen,  its  aggregate  thickness  may  be 
even  more  than  the  above  estimate.  At  its  base  the  limestone  becomes 
thin  bedded  and  shaly,  passing  Into  a  greenish  calcareous  shale  with 
thin  plates  and  nodules  of  limestone,  abounding  in  the  characteristic 
fossils  of  this  horizon.  At  one  point  on  this  creek  a  bed  of  green  shale, 
about  two  feet  in  thickness,  was  found  interciilated  in  the  limestone. 
A  large  amount  of  this  stone  was  quarried  here  for  lime,  for  macada- 
mizing material  and  for  bridge  abutments  on  the  old  National  road,  and 
this  locality  still  furnishes  the  needed  supply  of  lime  and  building  stone 
/or  the  surrounding  country. 

At  the  base  of  the  limestone  here  there  is  a  partial  exposure  of 
bituminous  shale  and  a  thin  coal,  probably  representing  the  horizon  of 
No.  4  of  the  preceding  section,  below  which  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  of 
sandy  shale  was  seen. 
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At  Wm.  Howe's  place,  on  sec.  3,  T.  9,  R.  14,  we  found  the  following 
beds  exposed  below  the  Quarry  creek  limestone: 

Ft 
Clay  shale 4  U*    6 

]ti tuniiuoua  shalo 2 

C«al 1 

Shaly  fire-clay 2 

Sandatoneand  shale  with  bands  of  carb.  of  iron SO 

CoaL I| 

Clay  sbalc.  3  to    6 

Compact  brownish-gray  limestone 3to    5 

Black  shale  and  fire-clay  partially  exposed 2to    3 

Sandy  shale  and  sandstone. 25  to  30 

Both  the  coals  in  the  above  section  have  been  worked  here,  mostly, 
by  stripping  in  the  bed  of  a  small  branch.  The  quality  of  the  coal  is 
g<K)d,  but,  unfortunately  the  seams  are  too  thin  to  be  successfully  worked 
in  a  regular  way.  They  are  the  equivalents  of  the  two  upi)er  coals  in 
the  general  section  of  the  rocks  of  this  county. 

At  Mrs.  Brant's  place,  on  sec.  10  of  the  same  township,  we  found  the 
following  section,  which  varies  but  little  from  that  above  given: 

Ft.    In 
nine  shale. 10 

Bituminous  shale 1       3 

Coal 1 

Fire-clay 2 

Shale  and  sandstone SO 

Bituminous  shale 1 

Coal'. 1       3 

Clay  shale. 6 

Brown  limestone 3 

Shale  and  sau<lstone 25 

Bituminous  shale 3  to    4 

Coal 0       9 

Sandy  shale  and  sandstone. X  to  40 

Tumbling  masses  of  the  Quarry  creek  limestone  were  found  here  as 
well  as  at  Mr.  Howe's  place,  immediately  above  the  blue  shale,  at  the 
top  of  the  foregoing  sections,  and  there  is  probably  only  a  few  feet  of 
sandy  shale  or  sandstone -intervening  between  the  limestone  and  the 
tipper  shalesjof  these  sections.  Considerable  coal  has  been  mined  at 
Mrs.  Brant's  place,  and  these  two  seams  formerly  furnished  the  greater 
portion  of  the  coal  used  by  the  neighboring  blacksmiths.  It  is  a  true 
splint  coal  breaking  freely  into  cuboidal  blocks  two  or  three  inches  in 
thickness,  and  free  from  pyrite.  At  Mr.  Joseph  Howe's  dwelling  house 
the  limestone  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  his  well,  not  more  than  ten 
to  fifteen  feet  above  the  upper  coal  which  crops  out  near  by. 

On  Hurricane  branch,  commencing  on  sec.  14,  T.  10,  B.  13,  and 
extending  down  the  creek  for  a  distance  of  two  miles  or  more,  there 
are  continuous  outcrops  of  sandstone  and  sandy  shales,  No.  12  of  the 
county  section.  The  upper  portion  is  shaly  with  some  thin  bedded 
sandstone,  passing  downward  into  amassive,  partly  concretionary  sand- 
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stone  that  forms  bold  cliffs  along  the  banks  of  the  stream  from  20  to  30 
feet  in  hight.  At  the  base  of  this  sandstone  there  is  a  band  of  pebbly 
conglomerate  from  one  to  three  feet  in  thickness,  containing  fragments 
of  fossil  wood  in  a  partially  carbonized  condition,  and  mineral  charcoal. 

The  regularly  bedded  layers  of  this  sandstone  have  been  extensively 
quarried  on  this  creek  for  the  construction  of  culverts  and  bridge  abut- 
ments in  this  vicinity,  and  the  rock  is  found  to  harden  on  exposure  and 
proves  to  be  a  valuable  stone  for  such  uses.  Some  of  the  layers  are  ot 
the  proper  thickness  for  flag  stones,  and  from  their  even  bedding  can 
be  readily  quarried  of  the  required  size  and  thickness. 

This  sandstone  is  underlaid  by  an  argillaceous  shale,  and  a  black 
slate  which,  where  first  observed,  was  only  two  or  three  inches  thick, 
but  gradually  increased  down  stream  to  a  thickness  of  about  fifteen 
inches.  The  blue  shale  above  it  contains  concretions  of  argillaceous 
limestone  with  numerous  fossils,  among  which  were  Pleurotomaria 
sphwrulutaj  P.  Orayvillensis^  Astartella  vera^  Nucula  ventricosa,  Rhyn- 
choneUa  Eatoniceformis,  Orthis  carhonaria^  and  Lophophyllum  proH/erum. 
The^e  fossils  indicate  the  horizon  of  No.  13  coal,  and  in  Lawrence, 
White  and  Wabash  counties  we  find  a  well  defined  coal  seam  associated 
with  a  similar  shale  containing  the  same  group  of  fossils,  but  possibly 
belonging  to  a  somewhat  lower  horizon. 

On  Blackburn  branch,  commencing  on  sec.  24  in  the  same  township, 
and  following  down  the  stream  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  we  have  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  beds  of  shale  and  sandstone  seen  on  Hurricane  creek, 
underlaid  by  the  clay  shale  and  black  slate,  Nos.  13  and  14  of  the 
county  section. 

Near  the  center  of  section  4,  T.  9,  R.  12,  the  following  beds  were 
found  on  Joe's  Fork,  above  the  site  of  the  old  Anderson  mill: 

Ft. 
Massive  sandstone,  the  same  seen  on  Hurricane  creek 25 

Dark  shales  with  nodules  of  arg.  limestone 5  to    8 

Black  shale 1  to    9 

Sandy  shale  and  evenly  hedded  sandstone SO  to  35 

Greenish  colore<l  sandy  and  arf;.  shales 35  to  40 

Hani  ccmcretiouary  sandstones  with  softer  beds  below 8  to  10 

Gray  sparry  limestone 5 

Shale  with  10  inch  seam  of  coal 8 

Brownish-gray,  hard,  brittle  limestone 7  to    8 

The  above  includes  Nos.  12  to  20  of  the  county  section.  The  lime- 
stones at  the  base  of  the  above  section  are  the  equivalents  of  the 
Livingston  limestones  hereafter  described,  and  they  pass  below  the 
bed  of  the  creek  here  about  a  mile  above  the  old  mill.  The  sandstone 
overlaying  the  upper  limestone  here,  when  evenly  bedded,  is  quarried 
for  building  stone  and  afibrds  a  very  good  and  durable  material  of  this 
kind  for  common  use.  At  the  mouth  of  Joe's  Fork  the  lower  limestone 
is  partly  below  the  creek  bed,  the  upper  four  feet  only  being  visible. 
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and  above  it  we  find  clay  sliale  2  feet,  coal  10  inches,  shale  5  to  6 
feet,  succeeded  by  the  upper  limestone  which  is  here  only  three  or  four 
feet  thick.  The  upper  limestone  at  the  outcrop  here  is  thinly  and 
unevenly  bedded  and  weathers  to  a  rusty  brown  color.  The  lower  lime- 
stone is  more  heavily  bedded,  but  splits  to  fragments  on  exposure  to 
frost  and  moisture.  It  is  of  a  mottled  gray  color  when  freshly  broken, 
but  weathers  to  a  yellowish-brown.  Fossils  were  not  abundant  in  either 
bed,  but  the  lower  afforded  a  few  specimens  of  Athyri^  subtUita^  a  coral 
like  Heliophyllunij  Productua  costutus^  and  Terehraiula  bovidens. 

At  Mr.  Spanglbr's  place,  on  sec.  12,  in  Melrose  township  (T.  9, 
E.  12),  a  hard,  brittle,  gray  limestone  outcrops  on  a  branch  of  Mill  creek. 
The  bed  is  about  eight  feet  in  thickness  here,  and  is  underlaid  by  a  few 
feet  of  partly  bituminous  shale  and  a  thin  coal  from  six  to  eight  inches 
thick.  This  is  probably  the  same  as  the  upper  limestone  at  the  old 
Anderson  mill,  or  No.  18  of  the  county  section.  The  rock  has  been 
quarried  here  for  lime,  and  is  said  to  yield  a  fair  article. 

On  sec.  5,  T.  9,  E.  10,  Prof.  Cox  reports  the  following  section  : 

rt.   In. 
Covered  slop SM) 

Gray  shale  and  shaly  saDdstone 10 

Limestone 4 

Gray  fosslliterouB  shale 0       6 

Coal  (impure) 6  in.  to    1 

Black  flre-clay - 0       6 

Gray  shale  to  the  hod  of  the  creek S 

The  fossils  observed  here  in  the  shale  below  the  limestone  were  Fro- 
ductus  PrattenianuSj  P.  semiretmdatus  f  P.  piinctatuSj  ChonetCH  mesoloba^ 
tSpirifer  cnmeratuSj  Afhyris  Hubiilita^  Lophophyllum  proli/enan,  and  Mya- 
Una  penue/ornm.  The  limestone  and  coal  of  this  locality  probably 
belong  to  Kos.  10  and  11  of  the  county  section. 

At  the  railroad  bridge  north-west  of  Livingston  the  following  section 
may  be  seen : 

Ft.    In. 
Gray  sparry  liniAstone 7 

Blue  shale 6 

Graj'  limostone,  heavy  bedded 8 

Sandstone  aud  sandy  shale 30  to  40 

Thin  coal  (nrported) '. 0         6 

The  upper  bed  of  limestone  (No.  18  of  the  county  section,)  is  traversed 
by  veins  of  calcite  and  brown  ferruginous  streaks,  that  give  the  rock  a 
mottled  appearance  when  freshly  broken.  The  upper  layer  of  the  lower 
bed  is  about  thirty  inches  thick,  and  is  a  tough,  compact,  gray  rock, 
that  breaks  with  an  even  surface  and  has  a  slightly  granular  or  seini- 
oolitic  appearance.  The  lower  part  of  this  bed  is  a  mottled-gray  fine 
grained  limestone,  and  breaks  with  a  more  or  less  conchoidal  fracture. 
The  fossils  found  in  the  limestone  here  were  Athyris  anbiiUtaj  Produvtus 
costatus,  P.  NebrascoufiSj  Pinna  per-acui^i^  Spirifcr  cameratusy  8.  piano- 
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convexus  and  joints  of  Crinoidea.  The  upper  division  of  this  limestone 
thins  out  entirely  about  a  mile  above  the  bridge,  and  passes  into  a  green 
shale  like  that  by  which  the  limestones  are  separated.  The  following 
section  is  seen  about  one  mile  above  the  railroad  bridge  in  the  creek 
bluffs  and  adjacent  hill  tops : 

Ft 

Covered  slope,  with  tumbling  niaasea  of  Qoarry  creek  limestone 20 

Etendstone,  upper  part  massi re,  with  slialy  beds  below 40  to  50 

Pebbly  uuidstone 8  to  10 

Green  clay  shales,  with  a  streak  of  coaly  matter 21 

Limestone,  upper  division  of  Livingston  bed 3  to    0 

Green  shale 3  to    5 

Limestone  (partial  exposure) 3 

The  tumbling  masses  of  limestone  that  are  found^in  the  hilltops 
hereaway,  no  doubt  belong  to  the  Quarry  creek  bed,  which  is  found  in 
partial  outcrops  not  more  than  half  a  mile  back  from  the  creek,  and 
from  80  to  90  feet  above  its  level.    The  intervening  sandstones  and 
shales  which  separate  these  limestones  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
Clark  county  are  much  thinner  than  where  they  outcrop  on  Hurricane 
and  Mill  creeks,  in  the  southern  portion,  indicating  a  general  thinning 
out  of  the  strata  below  the  Quarry  creek  bed  to  the  northward.    Some-  ■ 
times  I  have  been  inclined  to'  believe  that  this  upper  limestone  was 
unconformable  to  the  beds  below,  and  its  disappearance  beyond  Parker 
prairie  to  the  south-west,  where  the  apparent  trend  of  its  outcrop  would 
naturally  carry  it,  seems  to  strengthen  this  conclusion,  but  the  outcrops 
of  the  underlaying  beds  are  so  partial  and  widely  separated  that  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  this  point  satisfactorily.    At  any  rate,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  beds  between  these  limestones  north  of  Livingston  does  not 
exceed  75  or  80  feet,  while  south  of  Martinsville  they  are  from  125  to 
150  feet  apart,  at  least,  showing  that  they  thin  out  rapidly  to  the 
northward.    The  upper  division  of  the  Livingston  limestone  can  be  seen 
to  thin  out  entirely  about  a  mile  north  of  the  railroad  bridge  north-west 
of  Livingston,  and  the  other  division  must  also  disappear  before  reaching 
Edgar  county,  as  Prof.  Bradley  failed  to  find  it  there,  as  will  be  seen 
by  his  report  on  that  county  in  Vol.  IV  of  these  reports.    The  Quarry 
creek  limestone  is  undoubtedly  the  same  bed  described  by  him  as  No.  3 
of  his  Edgar  county  section;  and  if  the  Livingston  beds  extended  into 
that  county  they  would  be  found  not  more  than  60  to  75  feet  below  his 
No.  3.    Possibly  this  lower  limestone  may  be  represented  there  by  his 
No.  11,  which  is  described  as  a  <<sandy  argillaceous  limestone,  containing 
pebbles  of  black  limestone  and  fragments  of  fossils,"  as  we  have  nothing 
in  Clark  county  that  can  be  correlated  with  that  unless  it  is  one  or  both 
divisions  of  the  Livingston  limestones.    The  distance  from  liis  Ko.  3 
down  to  coal  No.  7  he  makes  from  185  to  250  feet,  while  in  Clark  county 
the  distance  from  the  limestone  on  Quarry  creek  to  this  coal  is  from  350 

to  400  feet. 
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At  Mr.  Murphy's  place,  near  the  moutli  of  Asbinore  creek,  on  sec. 
29,  T.  11,  R.  10,  a  bed  of  shelly,  chocolate-colored,  iu^pure  limestone,  is 
found  outcropping  by  the  roadside  at  the  base  of  the  Wabash  river 
bluffs.    The  section  seen  here  is  as  follows : 

Ft      In. 

Massive  brown  sandstone 30  to  40 

Brown  earthy  limestone 3  to    4 

Bi tuuinuus  shale 4  to    6 

Coal 1       6 

Fire-clay  and  shale , 4 

These  beds  are  equivalent  to  Nos.  29  to  31  inclusive  of  the  county 
section,  and  the  coal  at  this  point  is  coal  Xo.  10  of  the  Illinois  section. 
The  limestone  above  the  coal  here  contains  a  fine  Katicopsis  and  a 
Macrodon,  It  weathers  to  a  rusty-brown  color  on  exposure,  but  when 
first  broken  the  color  is  a  chocolate-brown,  mottled  with  dark  bluish- 
gray  spots.  This  limestone  resembles  the  brown  arenaceous  limestone 
subsequently  found  two  and  one-half  miles  north  of  New  Ilaveu,  near 
the  south  line  of  White  county,  and  also  in  thft  bed  of  the  creek  at 
Oarmi,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  belongs  to  the  same  horizon, 
though  fossils  are  by  no  means  as  numerous  in  it  in  Clark  county  as  at 
the  localities  mentioned  in  White  county.  If  this  conclusion  is  correct, 
it  would  bring  the  Xew  Uaven  limestone  on  a  parallel  with  that  num- 
bered 33,  and  forming  the  base  of  the  Clark  county  section,  and  they 
agree  very  well  both  in  their  lithological  and  paleontological  characters. 

The  coal  seam  at  Murphy's  averages  about  18  inches  iu  thickness, 
and  affords  a  coal  of  fair  quality. 

Tracing  the  bluft*  north  eastwardly  from  this  point,  the  beds  rise 
rapidly,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  Murphy's  place  there  is  about  30 
feet  of  drab-colored  shales  exposed  beneath  the  limestone  which  is  here 
found  well  up  in  the  hill. 

At  the  foot  of  the  bluff  on  Clear  creek,  near  the  State  line,  a  mottled 
browu  and  gray  limestone  4  to  5  feet  in  thickness  is  found,  underlaid  by 
10  or  12  feet  of  variegated  shales,  which  are  the  lowest  beds  seen  in 
Clark  county.  Extensive  quarries  were  opened  in  this  limestone  to 
supply  material  for  building  the  old  National  road,  and  iu  the  debris  of 
these  old  quarries  we  obtained  numerous  fossils  from  the  u)arly  layers 
thrown  oft*  in  stripping  the  solid  limestone  beds  that  lay  below.  The 
fossils  found  here  comprise  the  following  species:  Athyris  sxihtilita^ 
Retzia  pmwUdiferay  Spiri/er  UneatuH,  8,  piano  canvexnsj  Terebratula 
hovidenSj  Plutyostoma  PeoriensCj  and  two  or  three  undetermined  corals. 
The  limestone  is  a  tough,  fine-grained,  mottled,  brown  and  gray  rock,  in 
tolerably  heav}'  beds,  which  makes  an  excellent  macadamizing  material, 
and  also  aftbrds  a  durable  stone  for  culverts,  bridge  abutments  and 
foundation  walls. 
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The  beds  interveniDp^  between  this  limestone  and  coal  No.  7  do  not 
make  their  appearance  in  this  county,  but  by  visiting  the  shafts  now  in 
operation  on  the  west  side  of  the  Wabash  river,  one  and  a  half  miles 
west  of  Terre  Haute,  I  found  a  portion  of  them  outcropping  at  the 
surface,  and  the  remainder  had  been  penetrated  in  the  shafts  and  were 
reported  to  me  by  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  work.  The  section 
from  the  limestone  to  the  coal  would  be  as  follows : 

Ft. 

Browniab-jn^y,  compaot,  flne-^^ined  limestone....^ 4 

Green,  blue  and  purple  ahalea ^ 10  to  15 

Sandstone,  locally  in  tolerably  heavy  bo<lH 12 

Ar^llaceous  Rhales,  with  bands  of  iron  stone 40  to  50 

Bituminous  shale 1  to    9 

Coal  No.  7 5 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  "Danville  coaP  which  has  been  extensively 
worked  at  Danville  and  at  several  other  points  in  Vermilion  county, 
where  it  ranges  from  4  to  7  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  equivalent  to  No.  7 
of  the  Illinois  section.  There  it  is  overlaid  by  a  soft  black  shale  filled 
with  fossil  shells  in  which  the  calcareous  matter  is  replaced  with  pyrite, 
giving  to  the  fossils  a  beautiful  metallic  lustre,  but  unfortunately  in 
many  cases  the  i)yrite  decomposes  if  not  protected  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  fossils  are  soon  destroyed.  Locally  No.  7  is  overlaid  by  a  heavy 
bed  of  limestone,  as  at  the  Equality  and  Bowlesville  mines,  in  Gallatin 
county.  At  the  mines  opened  west  of  Terre  Haute,  we  found  no  well 
preserved  marine  fossils  in  the  soft  shales  over  this  coal,  although  a 
careful  search  was  made  for  them.  Fragments  of  fossil  wood,  either 
silicious  or  replaced  by  pyrite,  were  abundant  in  the  debris  taken  from 
the  shafts  here,  as  well  as  at  Bowlesville. 

In  any  attempts  that  may  be  made  in  Clark  county  to  mine  coal  by 
shafting  to  the  lower  coals,  this  would  be  the  first  seam  reached,  and  its 
approximate  depth  at  any  given  locality  may  be  determined  by  the 
remarks  already  made,  and  especially  by  reference  to  the  county  section. 
In  the  northern  portion  of  the  county  the  distance  from  the  Livingston 
or  Quarry  creek  limestones  to  this  coal  would  be  considerably  less  than 
in  the  southern  x)art,  for  reasons  already  stated,  namely,  the  thinning 
out  the  intervening  beds  to  the  northward,  and  consequently  this 
variation  in  the  relative  thickness  of  the  beds  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
county  should  be  duly  considered  in  estimating  the  probable  cost  of  any 
extensive  operations  for  coal  mining. 


Economical    Geology. 

Coal. — From  what  has  been  alrea<ly  stated  in  the  preceding  pages,  it 
will  be  inferred  that  there  is  no  great  amount  of  coal  accessible  in  tliis 
county  except  by  deep  mining.    In  the  thin  seams  outcropping  at  Mr. 
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Muephy's  place,  near  the  Wabash  river,  and  at  Mr.  Howe's  and  Mrs. 
Bba^t's,  south  east  of  Casey,  the  coal  varies  in  thickness  from  a  foot 
to  eighteen  inches,  and  though  of  fair  quality,  the  beds  are  too  thin  to 
justify  working  them  except  by  stripping  the  seams  along  their  outcrop 
in  the  creek  valleys.  The  coal  at  Mr.  Mubphy's  place  has  a  good  roof 
of  bituminous  shale  and  limestone,  and  could  be  worked  successfully 
by  the  ordinary  method  of  tunnelling  if  it  should  be  found  to  thicken 
anywhere  to  24  or  30  inches.  The  higher  seams,  found  at  the  localities 
above  named,  sontheast  of  Casey,  are  thinner  than  that  at  Mr. 
Mubphy's,  though  one  or  both  of  the  upper  ones  are  said  to  have  a 
local  thickness  of  18  inches.  I  see  no  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
main  woikable  seams  that  are  found  outcropping  in  the  adjacent 
portions  of  Indiana,  should  not  be  found  by  shafting  down  to  their 
proper  horizon  in  this  county,  notwithstanding  the  reported  results  of 
the  oil  well  Iwrings  in  the  north-western  portion  of  the  county.  I  have 
observed  that  in  borings  made  for  oil  or  for  artesian  water,  which  are 
expected  to  come  to  the  surface  whenever  they  are  reached  by  the 
drill,  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  in  this  State,  that  any  accurate 
knowledge  was  obtained  even  by  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  work,  of 
the  character  of  the  rocks  passed  through  in  the  boring;  and  in  many 
cases  the  work  is  placed  in  the  charge  of  those  who  are  utterly  incom- 
petent to  determine  the  proper  characteristics  of  the  strata  through 
which  the  drill  was  passing.  Hence,  when  the  enterprise  was  abandoned, 
the  expenditure  proved  to  be  utterly  valueless,  for  the  want  of  a  correct 
and  reliable  record  of  the  strata  penetiated,  which,  if  kept  and  preserved, 
might  have  been  of  great  value  to  the  public  at  large,  as  well  as  to 
those  for  whose  special  benefit  the  work  was  prosecuted. 

Building  Stone, — Clark  county  is  well  supplied  with  both  freestone 
and  limestone  suitable  for  all  ordinary  building  purposes.  The  sand- 
stone bed  on  Hurricane  creek,  south-east  of  Martinsville,  is  partly  an 
even  bedded  freestone,  that  works  freely  and  hardens  on  exposure,  and 
is  a  reliable  stone  for  all  ordinary  uses.  The  abutments  of  the  bridge 
over  the  North  Fork  on  the  old  National  road  were  constructed  of  this 
sandstone,  which  is  still  sound,  although  more  than  thirty  years  have 
passed  away  since  they  were  built.  The  sandstone  bed  overlaying  the 
limestone  at  the  old  Anderson  mill,  below  the  mouth  of  Joe's  fork,  also 
affords  a  good  building  stoncas  well  as  material  for  grindstones,  and 
the  evenly  bedded  sandstone  higher  up  on  Joe's  fork,  which  overlays 
the  green  shales,  is  of  a  similar  character,  and  affords  an  excellent 
building  stone.  Each  of  the  three  limestones  in  this  county  furnish  an 
excellent  macadamizing  material,  and  the  Quarry  creek  limestone,  as 
well  as  the  beds  near  Livingston,  furnish  dimension  stone  and  mateiial 
for  foundation  walls  of  good  quality. 
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Lime, — A  fair  quality  of  quick  lime  is  made  from  both  the  limestones 
above  uamed,  and  on  Quarry  creek  the  kilns  are  kept  in  constant 
operation  to  supply  the  demand  for  this  article  in  the  adjacent  region. 

Potters*  Clay. — An  excellent  article  of  white  clay,  suitable  for  pottery 
or  fire  brick,  was  found  in  the  shaft  near  Marshall,  about  80  to  85  feet 
below  the  Livingston  limestone,  and  about  fifty  feet  above  the  coal  in 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  which  was  probably  the  same  coal  found  at 
Mr.  Murphy's.  This  bed  of  clay  would  probably  be  found  outcropping 
in  the  Wabash  bluflfe,  not  far  below  Murphy's  place. 

Soil  and  Timber. — ^The  soil  is  generally  a  chocolate-colored  sandy  loam, 
where  the  surface  is  rolling,  but  darker  colored  on  the  fiat  prairies,  and 
more  mucky,  from  the  large  per  cent,  of  humus  which  it  contains. 
The  prairies  are  generally  of  small  size,  and  the  county  is  well  timbered 
with  the  following  varieties :  white  oak,  red  oak,  black  oak,  pin  oak, 
water  oak,  shell  bark  and  pignut  hickory,  beech,  poplar,  black  and 
white  walnut,  white  and  sugar  maple,  slippery  and  red  elm,  hackberry, 
linden,  quaking  asp,  wild  cherry,  honey  locust,  red  birch,  sassafras, 
pecan,  coii'ee  nut,  black  gum,  white  and  blue  ash,  dogwood,  red-bud, 
sycamore,  cottonwood,  buckeye,  persimmon,  willow,  etc.  The  bottom 
lands  along  the  small  streams,  and  the  broken  lands  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Wabash  bluffs  sustain  a  very  heavy  growth  of  timber,  and  tine 
groves  are  also  found  skirting  all  the  smaller  streams  and  dotting  the 
uplands  in  the  prairie  region.  As  an  agricultural  region  this  county 
ranks  among  the  best  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  State,  producing 
annually  fine  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  grass,  and  all  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  usually  grown  in  this  climate.  Market  facilities  are  abun- 
dantly supplied  by  the  Wabash  river,  and  the  St.  Louis,  Yandalia  and 
Indianapolis  railroad,  which  passes  through  the  central  portion  of  the 
county,  furnishing  an  easy  communication  with  St.  Louis  on  the  west, 
or  the  cities  of  Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis  on  the  east. 

Before  closing  my  report  on  this  county  I  desire  to  acknowledge  my 
obligations  to  John  F.  Lafferty,  Esq.,  of  Martinsville,  for  valuable 
information,  and  personal  attention  and  assistance  rendered  me,  while 
prosecuting  my  examinations  in  this  county. 


CHAPTER    III. 


CRAWFORD  AND  JASPER  COUNTIES. 

Crawford  county  contains  seven  fall  and  several  fractional  townships, 
making  an  aggregate  area  of  about  438  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  ^Clark  county,  on  the  east  by  the  Wabash  river,  on  the 
south  by  Lawrence  and  Richland  counties,  and  on  the  west  by  Jasper. 
Located  on  the  western  side  of  the  Wabash,  and  traversed  by  several 
small  streams  tributary  thereto,  the  surface  is  generally  rolling,  and 
was  originally  mostly  covered  with  timber.  Subsequently  a  considerable 
portion  of  this  timbered  area  has  been  cleared  and  brought  under  culti- 
vation, though  there  is  still  remaining  an  abundance  of  timber  to  supply 
the  present,  and  also  the  prospective  demand  for  many  years.  The 
south-west  portion  of  the  county  from  the  Shaker  mills,  on  the  Embar- 
ras,  nearly  to  Robinson,  is  quite  broken,  and  there  are  also  belts  of 
broken  land  of  greater  or  less  extent  on  all  the  small  streams.  The 
principal  water  courses  in  the  county  tributary  to  the  Wabash  river,  are 
the  Embarras,  which  runs  diagonally  across  the  south-western  corner 
of  the  county;  the  North  Fork,  traversing  its  western  border  from  north 
to  south;  Crooked  creek,  also  in  the  southwest  part;  and  Brushy  fork, 
Lamotte  creek.  Sugar  creek,  and  some  other  small  streams,  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  county. 

The  prairies  are  generally  small,  and  are  for  the  most  part  rolling, 
and  are  mainly  confined  to  the  northern  and  western  portions  of  the 
county,  and  to  the  bottom  and  terrace  lands  adjacent  to  the  Wabash 
river.  One  of  the  earliest  settlements  made  in  the  State  was  on  one  of 
these  bottom  prairies  in  the  vicinity  of  Palestine,  in  this  county. 

Qtiaternary. — The  beds  referable  to  this  formation  in  this  county  con- 
sist of  buff  or  drab  marly  clays  belonging  to  the  loess,  which  are  found 
capping  the  bluffs  of  the  Wabash  and  attaining  a  thickness  of  ten  to 
twenty  feet  or  more,  and  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  of  brown  gravelly 
clays  and  hard  pan,  the  latter  resting  upon  the  bed  rock,  or  separated 
from  it  by  a  thin  bed  of  stratified  sand  or  gravel.  If  these  beds  were 
found  in  a  vertical  section  they  would  show  the  following  order  of 
succession : 
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Ft. 

Bnff  and  drab  marly  clays  or  sands 10  to  20 

Brown  and  yollow  ^ptivelly  clays 15  to  20 

Bliilsh-gray  bard  pan 10  to  25 

Sand  or  gravel 0         3 

Generally,  these  superficial  deposits  are  thin  in  this  coanty,  and  at 
most  places  the  bed  rock  will  be  found  within  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of 
the  surface.  Small  bowlders  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  branches, 
but  large  ones  are  quite  uncommon,  and  they  are  more  frequently 
derived  from  the  limestones  and  hard  sandstones  of  the  adjaciBnt  Coal 
Measure  beds,  than  from  the  metaniorphic  rocks  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  State,  though  some  of  the  latter  were  seen. 


Goal   Measures. 

The  stratified  rocks  of  this  county  all  belong  to  the  npper  Coal 
Measures,  the  lowest  beds  appearing  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Wabash  river 
and  the  highest  along  the  western  borders  of  the  county,  and  include 
the  horizon  of  coals  Nos.  11, 12  and  13,  of  the  Illinois  section.  The  only 
knowledge  that  we  have  of  the  underlaying  formations  is  derived  from 
a  shaft  and  boring  made  at  Palestine  landing.  The  shaft  passed 
through  the  following  beds,  commencing  about  six  feet  above  high 
water  level  in  the  Wabash  river : 

Ft  In. 

Soil,  gravel  and  clay 8 

Loose  sand  rock  ...^ 0'  4 

Shale 21  8 

Coal,  No.  lot 2to    3  6 

Fire-clay ^ 3 

Hard  limestone 3  6 

Sandstone 21 

Brown  sbale r 6  6 

Limestone,  with  fossils 0  6 

Gray  sandy  shale 2 

Limestone 0  8 

Clay  shale 1  4 

Limestone .» 0  6 

Sandstone  and  shale 36  6 

Black  shale 1 2 

Coal,  No.  9? 0  6 

Fireclay,  not  passed  throagb.  133       6 

This  shaft  was  sunk  to  reach  a  coal  seam  reported  in  a  boring  pre- 
viously made  to  be  four  feet  thick,  and  at  a  depth  of  123  feet.  The 
bore  was  made  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north-west  of  the  shaft,  and 
commenced  15  feet  below  a  thin  coal  which  outcrops  in  the  hill  above. 
The  bore  was  made  for  oil,  during  the  oil  fever,  and  no  great  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  the  reported  thickness  or  character  of  the  strata  pen- 
etrated.   The  shaft  mentioned  above  was  sunk  to  the  horizon  of  a  coal 
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Beam  reported  i  feet  thick  in  the  bore,  but  on  reaching  it  in  the  shaft 
it  proved  to  be  2  feet  of  bituminous  shale  and  6  inehes  of  coat. 
The  report  of  this  bore  is  as  folloirs : 

Fl,    Id. 

1  RnlluidlllJ 4 

S.  Bbala 13 

3.  BaudnKine 10 

*.  CUynhBla « 

S  Coul,  Kn,  10 1 

e.  Flre-clBj 13 

T  UmmWDn 3 

II  Cuh],  No.m 3       « 

la.  IVmLij..... 4 

W.  SnnilHtuDO « 

U.  Sliilo ,-  5 

IS  Uiird  «imd»toiiB 4 

IB  tilKile « 

17,  Omy  MtiilHtone B 


l>cbbly>lilll... 
ItaTkalu'o.... 


Fire«Uy 

Sancintone 


W.     Sofl  variepiled  «hmle 30 

33.     Shale,  with  larryiubetaiice  and  fetid  odor 7 

St.    Hard  aaDilstoDO 4 

313 

If  any  reliance  cau  be  placed  oo  tbe  reported  section  of  this  boring, 
it  mast  have  passed  through  coals  Nos.  10, 9  and  S,  of  tbe  general  section 
of  the  Illinois  Coal  Measures,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  iu  the  shaft  sunk 
at  the  lauding,  they  found  two  thin  beds  of  limestone  over  tbe  coiil  at 
the  bottom  of  the  shatt,  coal  No.  9,  showing  that  although  this  limestone 
has  thinned  out  very  much  from  what  its  outcrop  shows  in  Clark  county, 
it  has,  nevertheless,  not  quite  disappearetl.  This  coal  was  re^torted  in 
tbe  boring  at  i  tent,  without  any  recognition  of  the  bituminous  ubale 
al>ove  it,  while  in  the  shaft  that  whs  sunk  dowu  to  this  horizon  in  tbe 
anticipation  of  finding  a  good  seam  of  coal,  the  bitaininous  shale  proved 
to  Iw  U  feet  thick  and  tbe  coal  only  C  inches. 

The  rott«n  eoal  No.  27,  of  the  foregoing  section,  probably  represents 
coal  No.  8,  .which,  iu  Gallatin  county,  is  from  50  to  75  teet  above  No.  7, 
though  no  trace  of  the  latter  was  reported  in  this  boi-e.    Tbe  coals 
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intervening  between  No.  8  and  15  are  seldom  found  of  suflBcient  thick- 
ness to  be  worked  toadvantageexcept  where  it  can  be  done  by  stripping 
along  their  outcrops,  and  hence  they  are  of  but  little  value  as  a  resource 
for  fuel.  In  the  western  portion  of  the  county  but  little  coal  has  been 
found,  and  only  in  a  single  mine,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  has  there 
been  any  attempt  to  mine  for  coal  in  a  systematic  way. 

The  exposure  in  the  bluffs  just  below  Palestine  Landing  shows  the 
following  beds : 

Feet. 

No.  1.  Covered  slope  of  loess  and  drift 15  to  20 

Xo.  2.  Shelly  brown  liniCRtone,  with  fossilH 2 

No.  3.  BitniniuouH  shale  and  thin  coal— No.  12 1  to    2 

No.  4.  Sandy  Hhales  and  Handstone 45  to  50 

No.  5.  Bit iiminons  shale,  with  nnmerous  fossils 2  to    3 

No.  C.  Coal— No.  11 1 

No.  7.  Ilanl,  dark-j^ray  bituminous  limestone 2  to    3 

No.  8.  Shale 15  to  20 

The  shelly  brown  limestone  No.  2,  of  the  above  section,  contains 
numerous  fossils,  among  which  I  recognized  Spirifer  cameratus,  Pro- 
diictm  costatus,  P.  inmctahiH^  P.  Prattenianm,  P,  loiujispinusj  Chotutes 
Flemingiij  joints  and  plates  of  CrinoidWy  Orthis  carhonariay  and  some 
undetermined  forms  of  bryozoa.  Farther  west  in  this  county,  and  iri 
Lawrence  also,  No.  12  coal  is  overlaid  by  a  buff,  calcareous  shale,  in 
which  Orthiff  carhonaria  and  Lophophyllum  proliferum  are  conspicuous. 

The  bituminous  shale.  No.  5,  of  the  above  section  I  found  well  exposed 
at  the  bridge  on  Lamotte  creek,  on  the  road  from  Palestine  to  the  land- 
big,  and  the  following  group  of  fossils  were  obtained  from  it  at  this 
locality  :  Pleurotomaria  sphwrulata^  P,  Uibulata,  P.  GrayvillensiSy  Bellero- 
phon  carhonariitSj  B.  pervarhiata,  etc.,  corresponding  with  the  beds  at 
LnwrencBville  and  Grayville.  Numerous  b.iuds  of  carbonate  of  iron 
occur  in  the  shales  at  the  base  of  the  above  section,  both  on  Lamotte 
creek  and  in  the  river  bank  at  Palestine  landing. 

Robinson  is  located  on  a  sandstone  deposit  overlaying  all  the  rocks 
found  in  the  bluffs  at  Palestine  lauding,  indicating  a  decided  dip  of  the 
strata  to  the  westward.  The  outcrops  of  sandstone  on  the  small  branch 
of  Sugar  creek,  which  drains  the  section  on  which  the  town  is  built, 
show  from  15  to  20  feet  in  thickness  of  soft  brown  rock,  in  which  a  few 
small  <iuarries  have  baen  opened.  This  portion  of  the  bed  affords  sandy 
shales,  and  thin-bedded,  rather  soft  brown  sandstone,  with  some  thicker 
beds  towards  the  base  of  the  out^irop,  which  are  rather  inac(5eHaible, 
from  the  amount  of  stripping  required  to  reach  them,  a^^  well  as  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  partly  below  the  wat^r  level  in  the  branch. 

At  Mr.  ISAA.0  0.  Hole's  place,  north  of  Robinson,  on  the  N.  B.  qr. 
of  sec.  10,  T.  7,  K.  12,  more  extensive  (piarries  have  been  opi»ned  in 
this  sandstone*,  and  a  much  greater  thickness  of  strat-Ji  is  exposed.  The 
quarries  are  on  a  branch  in  Che  timber,  but  there  is  almost  a  continuous 
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outcrop  along  the  branch,  nearly  to  the  prairie  level,  showing  the  fol- 
lowing succession  of  strata : 

Fe€t. 
Shaly,  micaceoiifi  sandstoDo,  b«coniiDg  thicker- bedded  and  baider  towards  the  bottonf.and  con- 

taining  broken  plan  to 30  to  40 

Massive  bro.  sandstone,  (main  q^oarry  rock) 8  to  10 

Ferruginous  pebbly  bed 1 3 

The  massive  brown  sandstone  quarried  here  is  locally  concretionary, 
the  concretions  being  much  harder  than  other  portions  of  the  bed,  and 
afford  a  very  durable  stone.  This  sandstone,  with  the  shales  usually 
associated  with  it,  probably  attains  a  maximum  thickness  of  00  to  80 
feet,  and  fills  the  intervening  space  between  coals  Nos.  12  and  13  of  the 
general  section.  It  has  been  penetrated  in  sinkmg  wells  on  the  prairie 
at  many  places  north  and  north-west  of  Eobinson. 

Law's  coal  bank,  formerly  known  as  Eaton's  bank,  is  on  the  S.  W. 
of  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  sec.  12,  T.  7,  E.  13.  The  coal  is  a  double  seam, 
about  three  feet  thick,  with  a  parting  of  bituminous  shale  from  two  or 
three  inches  to  two  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  overlaid  here  by  shale  and 
a  hard,  dark,  ash-gray  limestone,  destitute  of  fossils.  One  mile  up  the 
creek  from  this  mine  the  coal  is  said  to  pass  into  a  bituminous  shale. 
The  coal  obtained  here  is  rather  soft,  and  subject  to  a  good  deal  of 
waste  in  mining;  but  as  the  mine  was  not  in  operation  when  I  visited 
the  locality,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  judging  of  its  average  quality.  A 
section  of  the  creek  bluff  at  the  mine  shows  the  following  order : 

Ft.      In. 

Gravelly  clays  of  the  drift 10  to  15 

ITard,  dark  ash-gray  limestone 1  to    1       6 

Hard  bilicious  shales,  with  nodulos 0       6 

Coal,  with  shale  parting— No.  131 3 

A  boring  was  made  here  by  the  proprietor,  and  a  thicker  seam  was 
reported  to  have  been  found  some  forty  feet  below ;  but  if  this  report 
IS  correct,  the  sandstone  usually  intervening  between  coals  Kos.  12  and 
13  is  here  much  below  its  average  thickness,  and  no  such  coal  is  known 
to  outcrop  in  the  county.  However,  local  coals  are  sometimes  developed 
which  only  cover  very  limited  areas,  and  this  may  be  a  case  of  that 
kind. 

Four  miles  south-west  of  Robinson  a  bed  of  hard,  dark-gray  bitumin- 
ous limestone  outcrops  in  the  bed  of  Turkey  creek,  and  has  been  quar- 
ried for  building  stone,  for  which  purpose  it  is  but  poorly  adapted,  as 
it  splits  to  fragments  after  a  limited  exposure  to  the  elements.  The 
rock  occurs  in  a  single  stratum  about  eighteen  inches  thick,  overlaid  by 
a  brown  calcareous  shale,  filled  with  nodules  of  argillaceous  limestone. 
The  shale  contained  numerous  specimens  of  Lopiwphyllum  proliferum. 
associated  with  joints  of  Crinoida\  The  foundation  stone  for  the  court 
house  at  Ilobinson  was  obtained  here.  This  limestone  may  overlay 
a  thin  coal,  but  I  could  not  learn  that  any  seam  had  been  found  iu 
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this  viciDity,  and  I  coald  find  no  oatcrop  of  the  beds  below  the  lime- 
stone in  this  neighborhoods  In  the  western  portion  of  the  county 
outcrops  are  rai'e,  and  go  widely  separated  that  no  continuous  section 
could  be  made. 

On  section  4,  in  Hutsonville  township,  at  Mr.  W.  D.  Lamb^s  place,  a 
bed  of  limestone  is  found  underlaid  by  five  or  six  feet  of  blue  shale  and 
a  thin  coal.  In  a  well  sunk  here  the  limestone  was  fonnd  to  be  five  feet 
in  thickness,  a  tough,  fioe-grained  dark-grayish  rock,  containing  no 
well  preserved  fossils.  On  Mr.  Evans'  place,  just  over  the  line  of  Clark 
county,  on  sec.  34,  T.  8,  E.  12,  heavy  masses  of  tumbling  limestone  are 
to  be  seen  along  the  creek  valley.  It  is  \  massive,  gray,  brittle  rock, 
and  contains  Athyris  siibtilita^  Spirifer  cameratus  and  Productus  longis- 
pinus,  A  mile  and  a  half  further  up  the  creek  this  limestone  is  found 
in  pla^e,  and  is  burned  for  lime  by  Mr.  Dbajcb.  I  believe  these  lime- 
stones belong  below  the  sandstone  which  is  found  at  Eobinson  and  at 
Hole's  quarry. 

At  Linley's  mill,  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  sec.  7,  T.  8,  R.  13,  a  hard,  dark 
gray  limestone  was  found  in  the  bed  of  the  creek,  only  about  two  feet 
in  thickness  of  its  upper  portion  being  exposed  above  the  creek  bed. 
A  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  mill,  at  Mr.  Reynolds'  place,  coal  is 
mined  by  stripping  aloug  the  bed  of  a  branch.  The  coal  is  from  15  to 
18  inches  thick,  overlaid  by  two  or  three  feet  of  blue  shale,  and  a  gray 
lime^stone  filled  with  large  Froducti,  Athyris  subtilitaj  etc.  Productus 
costatuSj  with  its  long  spines,  seemed  to  be  the  most  abundant  species. 
This  limestone,  and  underlaying  coal,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  represent 
the  horizon  of  the  upper  coal  in  the  bluff  at  Palestine  landing,  and  K  o. 
12  of  the  general  section. 

Hutsonville  is  located  upon  a  bench  of  sandstone,  the  lower  part 
of  which  is  concretionary,  and  the  upper  part  which  outcrops  in  the 
hills  back  of  the  town,  is  more  evenly  bedded,  and  affords  some  tolera- 
ble good  building  stone.  The  sandstone  extends  below  the  average 
water  level  of  the  river,  and  is  probably  altogether  not  less  than  50  to 
60  feet  in  thickness  here,  and  is  the  equivalent  of  the  sandstone  at 
Robinson  and  vicinity  in  the  central  portion  of  the  county. 

At  Martin's  mill,  on  Brushy  Fork,  near  the  south  line  of  the  county, 
the  limestone  and  shale  found  at  the  Lamotte  creek  bridge,  and  also  at 
Lawrenceville,  representing  the  horizon  of  coal  No.  11,  is  well  exposed , 
the  creek  bluff  showing  the  following  section : 

Feet. 
No.  1.    Brown  sandy  conglomerate  and  concretionary  sandstone,  found  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east 

of  the  mill 10  to  15 

No.  2.    Space  not  seen 0 

No.  3.    Micooeoas  sandstone  and  shale,  top  of  the  bluff 6 

"N^o.  4.    Brown  and  bluish-gray  micaceous  shale 18 

No.  5.    Blue  shale,  partly  calcareous,  with  iron  nodules,  and  numerous  fossils 4 

No.  6.    Hard  bituminous  limestone 
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The  upper  bed  in  tlie  above  aectiou  was  found  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  lioni  tbe  creek,  and  at  a  soniewbat  bigber  level  ai>parently 
tban  tbe  sandstone,  No.  2,  forming  tbe  top  of  tUe  bluff;  but  tbe  inter- 
vening space  could  not  be  more  tban  ten  or  litteen  feet.  Pockets  of 
coal  were  found  here  in  the  concretionary  sandstone;  bat  although  dug 
into  for  coal,  they  proved  to  be  of  very  limited  vxtent.  Tbe  micaceous 
sandstone  No.  3,  of  tbe  section,  affords  some  very  good  building  stone, 
and  some  of  the  thin  layers  are  distinctly  rii)ple-marked. 

Tbe  calcareous  shale  afforded  numerous  fossils  of  the  same  species 
found  at  the  Lamotte  bridge. 

At  Mr.  Nettle's  place,  on  the  N.  E.  (^r.  of  sec.  24,  T.  5,  R.  12,  coal 
has  been  mined  for  several  years.  The  coal  is  about  IS  inches  thick,  and 
has  a  roof  of  tine  black  slate,  resembling  a  canuel  coal,  nearly  as  thick 
as  the  coal  itself.  The  black  slate  is  overlaid  l)y  two  or  three  feet  of 
calcareous  shale,  containing  Orthis  carhonaria,  Retzia  puHctulifera^  and 
joints  and  plates  of  Crinoidce.  This  coal  I  believe  to  be  the  same  as 
that  near  the  top  of  the  hill  at  Palestine  landing,  and  No.  12  of  .the 
Illinois  section. 

Prof.  Cox  reports  the  following  outcrops  in  this  county,  at  localities 
which  I  did  not  visit:  "In  the  hill  east  of  the  Shaker  mill,  sec  32,  T.  5, 
K.  12,  a  soft,  yellowish,  massive  sandstone,  forming  cliffs  along  the 
ravines,  and  in  places  weathering  int^  'rock  houses,'  or  oven-like  cavi- 
ties.    Section  here  as  follows: 

Ft. 

Soil  aiifl  covoreil  npnce 5 

Fla^rgy  sandstone  in  two  to  eight  inch  Inyors ^ 8 

Solid  bedded  sandstone 13 

Sandy  si. ales,  1lagstones,'and  an  occasional  showing  of  massive  soft 
sandstone  form  the  prominent  geological  features  of  the  southern  and 
western  portions  of  the  county.  Around  Hebron,  four  miles  south  of 
Kobinson,  massive  sandstone  forms  cliffs  15  to  20  feet  high,  probably  a 
continuation  of  the  rock  seen  at  the  Shaker  mill.  Two  miles  and  a  half 
southeast  of  Belair,  found  the  following  section  at  Gooden'scoal  bank: 

Ft. 

Slope  of  the  hill 20 

JJaid  bl ue  argillaceous  shale 10 

Coal  (breaks  in  small  fra«:;uieuts) 1  to  IJ 

This  mine  is  worked  by  a^shaft.  A  ijuarter  of  a  mile  below,  on  Willow 
creek,  the  same  coal  is  worked  on  Mr.  Matheney's  place  by  stripping, 
where  the  coal  is  of  the  same  thickness.'' 

This  coal  must  be  as  high  in  the  series  as  No.  13  or  11  of  the  general 
section,  and  may  be  the  same  as  the  coal  mined  near  Newton  and  New 
Liberty,  in  Jasper  county. 
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Coal. — As  we  bave  already  stated,  on  a  preceding  page,  all  the  strat, 
ified  rocks  in  this  county  belong  to  the  npper  Coal  Measures,  extending 
from  coals  Nos.  IL  to  14,  inclusive,  and  as  these  seams  are  usually  too 
thin  to  be  worked  in  a  regular  way,  no  valuable  deposit  of  coal  is  likely 
to  be  found  outcropping  at  the  surface  in  the  county.  The  seam  at  Mr. 
Law's  place,  north-west  of  Kobinson,  is  said  to  atUun  a  local  thickness 
of  three  feet,  and  may  be  successfully  mined  where  the  coal  is  good. 
When  the  demand  for  coal  shall  be  such  as  to  justify  deep  mining, 
the  lower  coals  may  be  rea<:hed  at  a  depth  of  four  to  six  hundred  feet. 
Their  nearest  approach  to  the  surface  is  along  the  valley  of  the  Wabash 
river,  and  the  depth  would  be  increased  to  the  westward  by  the  dip  of 
the  strata  and  the  elevfition  of  the  surface. 

Building  Stone, — The  best  building  stone  to  be  found  in  this  county 
comes  from  the  heavy  bed  of  sandstone  above  coal  No.  12,  which  out- 
crops at  various  places  in  the  county,  and  especially  at  Mr.  Hole's 
quarries  north  of  Kobinson.  At  some  localities,  a  fair  article  of  thin 
bedded  micaceous  sandstone  is  found  between  coals  11  and  12,  as  at 
Martin's  mill,  on  Brushy  Fork,  near  the  south  line  of  the  county.  These 
sandstones  afford  a  cheap  and  durable  material  for  foundation  walls, 
bridge  abutments,  etc.  The  limestone  four  miles  west  of  Eobinson, 
that  was  used  in  the  foundation  walls  of  the  court  house,  is  liable  to 
split  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  frost  and  water,  and  although 
seeming  hard  and  solid  when  freshly  quarried,  will  not  withstand 
exposure  as  well  as  the  sandstone,  if  the  latter  is  carefully  selected. 
The  limestone  at  Reynolds'  coal  bank,  near  Linley's  mill,  stands  exj)os- 
ure  well,  and  will  alibrd  a  durable  building  stone. 

Lime. — We  met  with  no  locality  in  the  county  where  lime  was  burned, 
but  just  north  of  the  county  line  of  Clark  county,  at  Mr.  Drake's 
place,  a  fair  quality  of  lime  is  obtained  from  a  limestone  apparently  the 
equivalent  of  that  at  Keynolds'  coal  bank. 

Iron  Ore. — The  shales  associated  with  coal  No.  11  usually  contain 
more  or  less  carbonate  of  iron,  and  at  the  locality  below  the  bridge  on 
Lamotte  creek,  near  Palestine  landing,  the  quantity  seemed  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  justify  an  attempt  to  utilize  it.  The  shale  in  the  bank  of  the 
creek  shows  a  perpendicular  face  of  fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  and  the 
bands  of  ore  towards  the  bottom  of  the  bed  would  afford  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  of  good  ore  in  a  thickness  of  about  six  feet  of  shale. 
At  the  river  bank,  just  below  the  landing,  this  shale  outcrops  again, 
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and  tbe  iron  nodules  are  abundant  along  the  river  bank,  where  they 
have  been  washed  out  of  the  easily  decomposed  shale. 

Sandy  Gravel  and  Clay, — The  materials  for  brick  are  abundant  almost 
everywhere,  and  can  be  had  wherever  wanted.  Good  brick  clay  can  be 
found  in  the  subsoil  of  the  uplands,  and  sand  is  found  both  in  the  loess 
deposits  of  the  river  bluffs  and  in  the  beds  of  the  streams.  The  second 
bottom  or  terrace  land  along  the  Wabash  river  affords  an  abundance  of 
gravel  for  road  ballast,  Ji.aking  cements,  etc. 

Soil  and  Timber, — From  Hutsonville  south,  there  is  a  belt  of  alluvial 
bottom  and  terrace  land,  from  one  to  three  miles  in  width,  extending  to 
the  mouth  of  Lamotte  creek,  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles.  This  is 
mostly  prairie,  and  the  soil  is  a  deep,  sandy  loam,  and  very  productive. 
The  upland  prairies  have  a  chocolate-colored  soil  not  so  rich  in  humus 
as  the  black  prairie  soils  of  Central  Illinois,  but  yielding  fair  crops  of 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  clover,  etc.  On  the  timbered  lands  the  soil  is  some- 
what variable.  Where  the  surface  is  broken  the  soil  is  thin,  but  on  the 
more  level  portions,  where  the  growth  is  composed  in  part  of  black 
walnut,  sugar  tree,  linden,  hackberry  and  wild  cherry,  the  soil  is  very 
productive,  and  yields  annually  large  crops  of  all  the  cereals  usually 
grown  in  this  latitude.  Tlie  varieties  of  timber  observed  in  this  county 
were  the  common  species  of  oak  and  hickory,  black  and  white  walnut, 
white  and  sugar  maple,  8lii)pery  and  red  elm,  honey  locust,  linden, 
hackberry,  ash,  red  birch,  cotton  wood,  s^'camore,  coffee  nut,  blfickgum, 
pecan,  persimmon,  paw-paw,  red  thorn,  crab  apple,  wild  plum,  sassafras, 
red  bud,  dog-wood,  iron-wood,  etc. 

Indian  Mounds, — One  mile  south  of  Uutsonville,  on  the  gravel  terrace, 
and  about  200  yards  from  the  river  bank,  there  is  a  curious  group  of 
mounds,  55  in  number,  and  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  hight.  One  of  the 
largest  mounds  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  earth  raised  about  three  feet 
above  the  surface,  and  from  five  to  six  feet  in  width,  inclosing  a  space 
of  ground  about  a  hundred  feet  in  diameter.  This  was  undoubtedly 
the  site  of  an  ancient  village  belonging  to  that  mysterious  people  whom 
we  call  the  "Mound  builders,"  for  the  want  of  some  more  distinctive 
appellation,  and- who  once,  and  probably  for  a  long  series  of  years 
inhabited  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  it«  tributaries,  as  is  proven 
by  their  earth  works  scattered  over  the  whole  area  of  the  western  and 
southern  States.  But  little  is  at  present  known  of  the  character  and 
habits  of  this  ancient  people,  whence  they  came  or  whither  they  went, 
<aud  the  study  of  these  ancient  works,  and  the  ornaments  and  implements 
belonging  to  those  who  built  them,  is  perhaps  the  only  available  clue 
to  their  history. 
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Jasper  county  contains  an  area  of  484  square  miles,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Cumberland,  on  the  east  by  Crawford,  on  the  south  by 
Eichland,  and  on  the  west  by  Clay  and  Effingham  counties.  The 
Embarras  river  traverses  the  whole  extent  of  the  county  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  and  drains  nearly  the  whole  of  its  surface  except 
the  south-west  corner,  which  is  drained  by  Mud  creek,  a  tributary  of 
the  Little  Wabash.  About  one-third  of  the  county  was  originally  tim- 
bered laud  and  the  remainder  prairie,  the  latter  occupying  the  broad 
areas  of  upland  between  the  valleys  of  the  streams,  and  elevated  from 
sixty  to  eighty  feet  above  the  water  courses.  Prom  Eobinson  to  New 
Liberty  the  country  is  rather  low  and  comparatively  level,  seldom  rising 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  the  beds  of  the  small  streams. 
The  Embarras  river  runs  through  a  low,  flat  bottom,  from  three  to  five 
miles  in  width,  with  some  swampy  areas,  though  generally'  dry  enough 
to  admit  of  cultivation,  but  subject  to  overflow  from  the  high  water  of 
the  river.  Kock  exposures  are  but  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  county, 
owing,  in  part,  to  the  soft  and  yielding  character  of  the  sandstones  and 
shales  that  form  the  bed  rock  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  county, 
and  in  part  to  the  wide  valleys  in  which  the  streams  have  their  courses, 
seldom  impinging  upon  the  bluffs  sufficiently  to  expose  the  stratified 
rocks. 

The  superficial  deposits  of  this  county  consist  mostly  of  brown,  grav- 
elly clays,  and  a  bluish-gray  hard  pan,  the  whole  aggregating  from 
twenty  to  forty  feet  in  thickness,  and  presenting  the  same  character  as 
in  Crawford  county.  These  beds  thicken  to  the  westward  and  are  con- 
siderably heavier  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  than  in  the  eastern. 
Small  bowlders  of  metamorphic  i*ock  are  frequently  met  with  in  the 
creek  beds  or  on  the  hill  sides  weathered  out  of  these  deposits,  associ- 
ated with  those  derived  from  the  sandstones  and  limestones  of  the  Coal 
Measures. 

Goal    Measures. 

From  the  limited  exposures,  and  the  widely  separated  points  where 
the  bed  rock  can  be  seen  in  this  county,  no  general  section  of  the  strata 
was  possible,  but  enough  was  seen  to  indicate  their  general  character, 
and  to  determine  very  nearly  their  relative  position  in  the  Coal  Measures. 
The  main  watercourses  traverse  broad  alluvial  valleys  which  gradually 
slope  up  to  the  level  of  the  adjacent  highlands,  rarely  impinging  ui)on 
the  bluffs  on  either  side  so  as  to  show  the  character  of  the  underlaying 
formations.  The  lowest  beds  in  the  county  are  probably  the  shales  and 
shaly  sandstones  outcropping  on  the  lower  courses  of  the  North  Fork, 
and  on  the  Euibdrras  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Marie,  which  probably 
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belong  to  the  heavy  shale  deposit  passed  in  th(^  boring  at  Greennp,  and 
belong  between  coals  Xos.  14  and  10  of  the  general  section.  The 
highest  outcrops  will  be  found  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  county, 
where  the  FmuUna  limestone  that  outcrops  at  Churchill's  place,  near 
the  county  line  in  Cumberland  county,  may  be  seen. 

At  the  crossing  of  North  Fork,  on  the  old  Palestine  and  Vandalia 
road,  a  blue,  sandy  shale  has  been  penetrated  by  a  shaft  to  the  depth 
of  about  thirty  feet  in  search  of  coal,  but  without  success.  Tiie  upper 
part  of  this  shale  bed  outcrops  in  the  bank  of  the  stream  at  an  old  mill 
just  below  the  bridge.  About  a  mile  further  down  the  creek,  a  bed  of 
brown,  calcareous  sandstone  is  found  from  18  to  20  inches  thick,  which 
contains  Pinna  pcracuta^  Spirifer  jplanoconrexns^  Froduciun  Prattenianus^ 
Orthoccroft,  Mynlina^  etc. 

In  the  bank  of  the  Embarras,  at  St.  Marie's,  a  thin  beddeil  micaceous 
sandstone  is  quarried  at  low  water,  but  it  splits  into  thin  layers  on 
exposure,  Jind  is  of  but  little  value  as  a  building  stone.  A  well  was 
sunk  here  at  the  steam  mill,  to  the  depth  of  ninety  feet,  through 
sandy  shales  and  sandstone,  without  finding  either  coal  or  limstone. 

Newton,  the  county  seat  of  this  county,  is  located  on  the  blntf  of  the 
Embarras,  and  the  outcropping  beds  that  form  the  lower  portion  of  the 
blutt*  consist  of  25  to  30  feet  of  soft  micaceous  shales  and  sandstones 
extending  below  the  river  bed.  About  two  miles  south-east  of  the  town, 
on  Brush  creek,  a  sandstone  is  found  that  furnishes  most  of  the  build- 
ing stOTie  used  in  this  vicinity.  The  ijuarry  rock  is  from  eight  to  ten  feet 
thick,  in  layers  varying  from  six  to  twelve  inches  or  more  in  thickness. 
The  stone  is  rather  soJt  when  first  quarried,  but  becomes  harder  on 
exposure  and  makes  a  very  durable  rock  for  ordinary  use.  Locally  it 
ha«  a  coarsely  concretionary  structure,  the  concretions  being  harder 
than  the  surrounding  ruck,  a  character  frequently  observed  in  the  heavy 
bedded  sandstones  of  the  Coal  Pleasures.  Below  the  sandstone  there 
isa  varialde  thickness  of  shale  that  becomes  bituminous  towards  the 
bottom  and  forms  the  roof  of  a  coal  seam  that  has  been  opened  and 
worked  to  some  extent  at  this  locality.  The  seam  was  covered  up  by 
the  falling  in  of  the  roof,  so  that  I  could  not  see  the  quality  of  the  coal 
or  measure  its  exact  thickness,  but  it  is  said  to  be  from  2A  to  3  feet 
thick,  and  has  a  shale  parting  like  the  seam  at  the  old  Eaton  mines 
north-west  of  liobinson.  This  is  probably  coal  Xo.  14  or  15  of  the 
general  section.  This  coal  probably  underlays  the  town  of  Xewton  at 
a  depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  Embarras  river,  and 
might  be  easily  mined  anywhere  along  the  blufl',  by  driving  an  inclined 
tunnel  into  the  base  of  the  hill  above  high-water  mark  down  to  the 
level  of  the  coal.  A  mint^  ci)uld  be  cheaply  oi)ened  In-re  in  this  wa}', 
and  if  the  quality  of  the  cv)al  should  prove  to  be  good,  it  would  no 
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doubt  become  a  profitable  investment  in  supplying  the  steam  mills  and 
other  local  demands  for  coal. 

Three  miles  east  of  Newton,  on  the  road  to  New  Liberty,  the  same 
sandstone  is  met  with  on  the  east  side  of  the  Embarras  valley  outcrop- 
ping in  the  base  of  the  low  hills  bordering  the  valley,  and  continuing 
in  occasional  outcrops  to  the  coal  bank  one  mile  west  of  New  Liberty. 
This  coal  is  probably  the  same  as  that  on  Brush  creek  a  mile  and  a 
half  south-east  of  Newton.  The  seam  is  divided  by  a  bituminous  shale 
varying  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  in  thickness,  and  only  the  lower 
division  of  the  seam  is  mined  here,  the  upper  part  being  too  soft  and 
shaly  to  be  of  much  value.  A  section  of  the  beds  above  this  coal,  as 
seen  between  Newton  and  this  point,  would  be  as  follows  : 

Ft.    In. 

Mloac«oa8  sandstone  thin  bedded  at  the  top  and  more  massive  below 80  to  30 

Sandy  shale  with  local  layers  of  thin  sandstone 5  to  10 

Bituminous  shale 1  to  3 

Coal,  rather  soft  and  poor 1  to  1       C 

Shale  parting. ^  to  1       6 

Coal,  good 1       6 

We  found  no  fossils  in  the  shale  overlaying  this  coal  on  Brush  creek, 
but  west  of  New  Liberty  we  noticed  imperfect  examples  of  Belleraphon 
carbonarius  and  Spiri/er  piano-con  vexus. 

South  of  Newton  a  prairie  ridge  extends  for  several  miles  in  a  south- 
erly direction,  along  which  sandstone  is  said  to  be  found,  and  most 
probably  this  ridge  shows  the  trend  of  the  sandstone  formation  in  this 
part  of  the  county. 

On  Limestone  creek,  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  county,  there  is 
an  outcrop  of  light-gray  limestone,  that  is  quarried  for  building  stone 
and  is  also  burned  for  lime. 

The  following  sections  were  found  by  Prof.  Cox  at  localities  I  did  not 
visit :  "In  the  north-west  corner  of  the  county,  on  Island  creek,  an  out- 
crop of  heavy  bedded  sandstone  and  flagstone  commences  on  sec.  16, 
T.  8,  R.  8,  and  may  be  traced  northward  to  the  county  line.  The  sand- 
stone is  brownish  colored  and  makes  a  fair  building  stone.  On  Mint 
creek,  sec.  1,  T.  7,  B.  8,  the  following  section  was  found  : 

Ft  In. 

SUieious  shale SO 

Gray  pyritiferous  shale,  passing  into  limestone 2 

Jet  black  bituminous  shale  with  fish  scales  and  spines 6 

Coal,  breaking  Into  small  cubes 6 

Fire-clay 3 

Gray  sUioiout  shale  and  flagstone 3  8 

This  thin  coal  was  sometimes  found  split  by  a  hard  bituminous  shale, 
leaving  only  about  an  inch  of  coal  in  each  division. 

Section  on  Slate  creek,  sec.  9,  T.  7,  E.  8  : 

Ft.    In. 

Graylsh-bufT  argillaceous  shale 5 

Calcareo-argiUaceous  shale  with  fossils 1       8 
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Brown i ah -black  shales 2       6 

Hard  black  shale 9 

Gray  argillaceous  shale 6       € 

The  fossiliferous  shale  in  the  above  sectioa  contained  Euomphalus 
8nbri((/08U8^  Pleurotomaria  Grayvillensi^,  Nucula  ventricosa^  LophophyU 
lum  proli/erum^  Chonetes  mesoloba  and  a  leaf  of  Xeuropteris. 

Section  on  the  Embarras  river,  S.  W.  qr.  of  j§ec.  31,  T.  7,  R.  10 : 

Ft.    In. 

1.  Covered  slope 10 

2.  Bluish-brown  argillaceous  shale 10 

3.  Brown  and  black  bituminous  shale 3 

4.  Fire-clay 3 

5.  Gray  fossiliferous  limestone 10 

6.  Blue  argillaceous  shale 4 

7.  Brownish-black  iuipure  limestone 3 

8.  Blue  shale 2 

9.  Bluish  shaly  sandstones 16 

The  impure  limestone,  No.  7,  contained  Productus  longhpinus,  ^thyris 
subtiUta,  Pleurotomaria  OrayviUensis^  Terebratula  bovidens^  Chonetes  wie«- 
oloba  and  Hemipronites  crassus.  The  shale  under  the  limestone  contained 
Myal'ma  subquadrata  f  Euomphalus  subrugosus,  Orthoceras  RushensiSj 
fra«rments  of  Pimia,  etc.  Two  miles  north  of  St.  Marie  on  the  west 
half  of  sec.  7,  T.  (J,  K.  11,  a  sbaft  was  sunk  twenty  feet  to  the  river 
level  and  some  fragments  of  impure  limestone  were  thrown  out.  About 
a  hundred  yards  up  the  river  this  limestone  is  just  at  the  water's  edge. 
It  is  8  or  10  inches  thick  and  contains  Athyris  subtilita^  Spirifer  earner- 
atus  and  fragments  of  Pinna.  It  is  probably  the  equivalent  of  the  lime- 
stone near  Newton. 

The  second  bluff  or  terrace  is  about  forty  feet  above  low  water. 
About  thirty  feet  above  low  water  in  the  face  of  the  bluff,  there  are  the 
remains  of  an  old  furnace.  It  is  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  of  a 
circular  form  and  walled  with  rock.  Around  it  are  pieces  of  burnt 
limestone,  charcoal  and  cinders.  On  the  top  of  the  bluff  there  are  a 
number  of  Indian  mounds  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square 
inclosing  a  court.  The  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  moundy,  and  the 
presence  of  mica  in  the  sandstone  and  also  in  the  drift  bowlders  found 
here,  led  to  the  belief  that  silver  existed  in  the  rocks  and  could  be 
extracted  from  them,  and  the  existence  of  the  mounds  and  the  furnace 
led  to  the  sinking  of  the  shaft  in  pursuit  of  the  same  precious  metal. 

On  Crooked  creek,  a  half  mile  west  of  Brockville,  the  following  section 
was  found : 

Ft     In. 

Bulf  colored  limestoue  without  fossils 4 

Blue  argillaceous  shale 3 

Rotten  limestone  with  fossils € 

Black  hi t  uniiuous  shale 4 

Blue  argillaceous  shale 2 
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The  fossils  found  in  the  rotten  limestone  were:  Athyris  suhtilitay 
Chonetes  mesoloba  f  and  Productus  loivgispinus.  One  mile  and  a  half  south- 
west of  Harrisburg,  on  Lick  creek,  found  the  following  beds  : 

Ft.    In. 

Bluiah  argiUaceons  Bhale.'. 10 

Black  bitaminouA  shale 4 

Impure  limestone  with  fragmentary  fosaila 8 

Blaish  argillaceous  shale S 

The  water  of  the  creek  is  slightly  saline,  and  some  prospecting  for 
brine  has  been  done  in  this  vicinity." 

All  the  outcrops  given  on  the  preceding  pages  belong  to  the  upper 
Coal  Measures,  and  range  about  the  horizon  of  coals  No.  14  or  15  of  the 
general  section.  From  the  general  trend  of  the  strata  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  lowest  beds  that  outcrop  in  the  county  are  those  along  its  oast- 
em  border,  and  the  highest  those  upon  the  western. 

E  CO  no  mica  I     G  eology . 

Coal. — ^A  limited  supply  of  coal  may  be  obtained  from  the  beds  out- 
cropping near  Newton  and  New  Liberty,  but  neither  the  average  thick- 
ness of  the  seams  nor  the  quality  of  the  coal  they  afford  would  justify 
an  attempt  to  work  them  except  in  a  limited  way.  The  main  coals  are 
here  from  five  to  six  hundred  feet  or  more  below  the  surface,  and  to 
reach  the  bottom  of  the  Coal  Measures  would  require  a  shaft  more  than 
a  thousand  feet  in  depth.  It  will  probably  be  many  years  before  the 
demand  for  coal  will  be  such  in  this  county  as  to  warrant  the  opening 
of  mines  at  this  depth. 

Building  Stone. — Building  stone  of  good  quality  is  not  abundant,  the 
supply  being  mainly  from  the  sandstone  overlaying  the  coal  at  Newton 
and  in  that  vicinity.  At  some  points  this  bed  affords  a  brown  sandstone 
of  fair  quality,  and  at  others  it  passes  into  silicious  shales  or  shaly  sand- 
stones too  soft  and  thin  bedded  to  be  used  for  building  purposes.  On 
Limestone  creek,  in  the  south-western  portion  of  the  county,  there  is  a 
bed  of  compact  gray  limestone  in  layers  of  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in 
thickness,  that  is  quarried  for  foundation  walls,  etc.,  for  the  supply  of 
the  adjacent  region. 

Lime. — ^The  only  limestone  found  in  the  county  that  seemed  to  be  at 
all  adapted  for  use  in  the  lime  kiln,  was  that  on  Limestone  creek  in  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  county,  and  a  fair  quality  of  lime  may  be  made 
there  for  the  supply  of  such  portions  of  the  adjacent  region  as  are  remote 
from  railroad  trauportation. 

Sand  and  Clay. — These  common  and  useful  materials  are  abundant, 
and  good  brick  may  be  made  at  almost  any  point  on  the  uplands  where 
they  may  be  required.     Sand  for  mortar  and  cement  occurs  at  many 
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places  aloug  the  bluffs  of  the  Embarras,  and  may  be  found  in  the  beds 
of  most  of  the  small  streams,  and  in  nearlylevery  portion  of  the  county. 
Soil  and  Timber. — The  bottom  lands  of  the  Embarras  have  a  rich 
alluvial  soil,  and  when  cleared  and  brought  under  cultivation,  produce 
large  crops  of  corn,  to  which  they  seem  best  ^adapted.  The  soil  of  the 
prairie  region  is  a  chocolate  colored  clay  loam,  similar  to  that  of  the 
adjoining  counties,  and  producer  fair  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  grass. 
The  timbered  upland  is  similar  to  that  described  in  the  report  on  Craw- 
ford county,  and  the  varieties  of  timber  noticed  here  was  nearly  the  same. 
Although  not  possessing  so  large  an  area  of  timbered  land  as  Crawford 
county,  it  has  nevertheless  an  abundant  supply  for  a  much  larger 
population  than  it  contains  at  the  present  time. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

LAWEENCE  ASD  KICHLA^TD  COUNTIES. 

Lawrence  county  embraces  an  area  of  about  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  square  miles,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Crawford  county,  on 
the  east  by  the  Wabash  river,  on  the  south  by  Wabash  county  and  on 
the  west  by  Richland.  The  principal  water  courses  in  the  county,  besides 
the  Wabash  river  which  forms  its  eastern  boundary,  are  the  Embarras 
river,  which  traverses  the  north-east  portion  of  the  county,  with  its 
affluents  Brushy  Fork  and  Indian  creek,  which  drain  the  northern  and 
central  portions  of  the  county,  and  Eaccoon  creek  and  the  eastern  fork 
of  the  Bonpass,  which  drain  the  southern  part.  East  of  Lawrenceville, 
and  lying  between  the  Embarras  and  Wabash  rivers,  there  is  an  extensive 
marsh  from  two  to  four  miles  in  width  and  about  ten  miles  in  length, 
called  Purgatory  swamp.  Surrounding  this  on  the  east  and  north, 
there  is  a  considerable  area  of  bottom  prairie,  the  upper  or  northern 
portion  being  known  as  Allison's  prairie,  and  the  lower  portion  as  the 
Busselville  prairie.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  some  small  prairies  in 
the  southern,  and  also  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  county,  but 
the  greater  portion  of  its  area  was  originally  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  timber.  The  surface  is  generally  rolling,  but  nowhere  so 
broken  that  the  land  cannot  be  cultivated  even  along  the  bluffs  of  the 
streams.  The  elevation  of  the  country  above  the  water  courses  is 
nowhere  very  great,  and  on  what  may  be  termed  the  upland  ranges 
from  fifty  to  about  a  hundred  feet. 

Lo€88  and  Drift — In  the  vicinity  of  the  Wabash  river  we  find  beds  of 
brown  clay  and  buff  or  yellowish  marly  sands  ranging  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  or  more  in  thickness  which  probably  represent  the  age  of  the  loess. 
These  are  underlaid  by  brown  or  gravelly  clays  containing  small  bowl- 
ders ranging  in  size  from  an  inch  or  two  to  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter. 
On  the  uplands  away  from  the  river  bluffs  there  are  usually  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  of  these  gravelly  clays  above  the  bed  rock,  and  usually 
in  sinking  wellp,  especially  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  county,  an 
adequate  supply  of  water  can  only  be  obtained  by  going  from  ten  to 
forty  feet  or  more  below  the  drift  clays  into  the  underlaying  shales  or 
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sandstones.  About  Lawrenceville  there  is  usually  from  five  to  six  feet 
of  brown  gravelly  clay  resting  immediately  upon  the  bed  rock,  and 
above  that  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  of  buflf  or  brown  clays  that  are  quite 
free  from  gravel. 

Stratified  Bocks. — All  the  formations  that  outcrop  in  this  county  below 
the  superficial  deposits  already  described,  belong  to  the  upi)er  Coal 
Measures,  and  include  a  vertical  thickness  of  not  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet.  On  the  Wabash  river  at  St.  Francisville 
there  is  an  outcrop  of  massive  gray  sandstone,  which  I  believe  to  be 
the  same  as  that  found  at  Ilanging-rock  Bluff  in  Wabash  county,  and 
the  lowest  rock  seen  in  this  county.    The  section  here  is  as  follows  : 

Ft. 

Sbmle 8 

Impare  iron  ore 1 

Tbin  bedded  saDdstoue  and  sandy  (tbale 16 

Maaaive  (rray  aandatune SiO   toi5 

Unexpoeed  to  river  level 10   to  15 

Just  below  the  dam  at  Lawrenceville  on  the  Embarras  river  we  find 
the  following  section,  which  I  believe  overlays  the  beds  seen  at  St. 
Francisville : 

Ft. 

Brown  and  bluiah-uray  arKillaceous  shale 10  to  IS 

Binminoua  and  partly  calcareous  Hhale  with  bandtt  of  iron  ore  and  numerous  fossils 4  to  5 

Black  slaty  shale 3  to  5 

Dark  gray  limostone  in  the  river  ImwI 1 

The  fossiliferous  bed  at  this  locality  contains  Lophophyllum  proUferum^ 
rie^irotomaria  spharulataj  P.  tahulatOj  P.  OrayviUensiSj  P.  carhonaria^ 
Polyphemojms  peracuta^  Belleroplion  Montfortianusy  B,  carhonarim^  B. 
per-carinatuHy  Astartella  varica^  Productus  longispinuSj  Hemipronites 
crasausj  Macrocheilus  inhahilis,  and  joints  and  plates  of  Crinoidea, 

At  the  bridge  two  miles  east  of  Lawrenceville  we  find  a  repetition  of 
the  foregoing  section,  but  the  bluff  is  much  higher  and  a  greater  thick- 
ness of  strata  is  exposed,  giving  the  following  section: 

Ft. 

1 .     MicaceiHiH  .sandritour  and  shale  paHsiiig  dowu wani  into  argillaceous  shale SX)  to  85 

2      Bluifih-gmy  i-ahareoiiit  shale,  with  iron  bands  and  fossils 4  to    6 

3.  BInitk  laiitinated  shale,  with  concrutions  of  black  limestone 4  to    5 

4.  Brittle  dark -^iray  liniestoue,  weathering  to  a  brown  or  butr  cohir IJ  to  2 

5 .  Blue  and  brown  shales,  partly  argillaceous  and  bituminous 12  to  14 

About  a  hundred  yards  above  the  bridge,  by  an  undulation  of  the 
strata,  the  limestone  No.  4  of  the  above  section  is  brought  down  to, 
and  passes  under  the  river  bed.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  a  rapid 
dip  to  the  northward,  but  the  reappearance  of  the  fossiliferous  shale 
No.  2  of  this  section  on  Lamotte  creek,  in  Crawford  county,  some  twenty 
miles  north  of  this,  shows  that  the  apparent  dip  here  is  only  an  undu- 
lation of  the  strata,  such  as  may  frequently  be  observed  in  the  Coal 
Measures  of  this  State.  Near  the  upper  end  of  the  exposure  here  a 
dike  of  sandstone  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  in  width,  cuts  transversely 
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through  the  lower  bed  of  shale  No.  5  of  the  above  section,  having  an 
east  and  west  direction.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  undula- 
tion in  the  strata  here  might  be  due  to  some  disturbing  force  acting 
from  below.  The  calcareous  shale  No.  2  of  this  section  contains  the 
same  group  of  fossils  found  at  Lawrenceville.  The  limestone  contains 
Natwo2)8i8  ventricosuSj  yautllus  sp  f  Terehratula  hovidens,  Spirifer  piano- 
convexiiSy  Rhynchonella  Omgemis^  Athyris  suhtilitu^  CUnopistha  radiata^ 
Solenomya  radiata^  with  several  undetermined  species  of  small  univalve 
shells.  This  is  a  very  marked  horizon  in  the  upper  Coal  Measures,  and 
the  outcrops  extend  along  the  valley  of  the  Wabash  from  below  Gray- 
ville,  in  White  county,  to  the  central  or  northern  part  of  Crawford 
county.  The  black  laminated  shale  above  the  limestone  contains  local 
concretions  of  black  limestone,  with  fish  scales  Diseina  nitida,  etc. 
South  of  the  bridge,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bmbarras,  there  is  an  out- 
crop of  micaceous  sandstone  that  aftbrds  some  building  stone  of  a  fair 
quality,  which  has  been  used  for  bridge  abutments,  foundation  walls, 
etc.,  and  is  probably  the  equivalent  of  the  upper  part  of  the  foregoing 
section. 

At  Mr.  F.  Plummer's  place,  on  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  sec.  25,  T.  5  N.,  R,  12 
west,  two  wells  were  sunk,  one  near  his  dwelling  house,  passing  through 
eighteen  inches  of  coal  at  a  depth  of  eighteen  feet,  and  the  other,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  northward,  commencing  at  a  level  below  the 
bottom  of  the  first,  was  carried  down  forty-three  feet  mostly  through 
sandstone  and  shale,  the  lower  part  bituminous,  and  ending  in  the  cal- 
careous fossiliferous  beds  of  the  section  at  Lawrenceville  and  the  bridge 
two  miles  east  of  that  point. 

At  Mr.  Porter's  place,  adjoining  Mr.  Plummer's  on  the  south,  a 
well  was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  fifty-six  feet,  through  the  following  beds : 

Ft. 

Drift  clay  »oil  etc 18 

Sandstone 11 

Blue  shales,  bituminous  at  the  l)ottom S7 

The  water  was  obtained  in  the  fossiliferous  layers  over  the  black, 
sheety  shale  No.  3  of  the  section  at  the  Embarras  bridge.  The  coal 
passed  through  in  the  well  at  Mr.  PLU>niER's  house  must  lay  above 
the  sandstone  in  the  Porter  well,  which  had  probably  been  eroded  away 
at  that  point  by  water  currents  during  the  drift  epoch. 

At  Mr.  Fritchey's  well,  a  half  mile  west  of  Mr.  Plu3IMBR's,  a  bed 
of  cellular  iron  ore  occurs  in  the  sandstone  near  its  base,  and  was 
passed  through  in  his  well  about  sixteen  feet  below  the  surface.  The 
iron  ore  was  reported  to  be  two  feet  thick  in  the  well,  but  at  the  outcrop, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house,  its  thickness  was  only  about  six 
inches.  It  appears  to  be  too  sandy  to  be  of  any  value  for  the  produc- 
tion of  iron. 
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At  Mr.  Wabkiner's  well,  a  mile  and  a  half  nortUwest  of  Mr.  PLnv- 
3[EB's,  tlie  saudiitoDe  was  penetrated  iu  a  well  to  the  depth  of  fifty-eight 
feet  without  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  and  its  entire  thickness 
here  cannot  be  leas  than  from  sixty  to  sereuty-five  feet.  Xear  its  base 
there  is  a  very  hard  layer  about  two  feet  in  thickness,  which  rings  nndei 
a  blow  of  the  hammer  like  a  compact  hmestoue,  probably  fhim  a  small 
per  cent,  of  calcareous  or  fermgiuous  matter  iu  its  composition,  A 
similar  haixl  layer  was  observed  at  the  base  of  the  sandstone  at  Hole's 
quarry,  north  of  Bobinsou,  in  Crawford  county,  of  which  this  is  proba- 
bly the  equivalent.  The  coal  under  this  sandstone  is  probably  No.  12 
of  the  general  section,  which  is  somewhat  irregular  in  its  development  in 
this  county,  sometimes  affording  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  of  good 
coal,  while  at  other  places  it  thins  out  to  a  few  inches,  or  is  wanting 
altogether. 

At  Mr.  Emerich's  quarry,  two  miles  and  a  half  north-east  of  Suuiner, 
a  heavy  bed  of  sandstone  outcrops  on  a  brauch  of  the  Embarras,  that 
is  probably  referable  to  this  same  formation.  The  face  of  the  quarry 
shows  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  of  massive  sandstone,  presenting  a 
coucretionarj'  structure  at  the  base  of  the  bed,  but  becoming  thinner 
bedded  and  somewhat  shaly  towards  the  top.  This  rock  has  been 
extensively  quarried  here  for  building  culverts  and  bridge  abutments 
on  the  O.  and  M.  railroad.  One  mile  north  of  the  town  there  has  also 
been  a  small  quarry  opened  higher  up  iu  this  formation,  where  the  rook 
is  thin  bedded  and  shaly,  but  affords  some  good  building  stone  near 
the  bottom  of  the  quarry,  though  the  overlaying  beds  are  shaly  and 
worthless. 

Iu  the  Embarras  bluffs  near  Mr.  Wm.  II.  Miles'  place  on  the  IT.  W. 
qr.  of  sec.  33,  T.  o,  It.  12,  there  is  a  massive  sandstone  exposed  forming 
the  lower  portion  of  the  bluQ'  iu  connection  with  a  thin  seam  of  coal. 
The  section  here  is  as  follows : 


S[opii  cuyerwl  lu  the  river  Inv el 10  to  IS 

A  hundred  yartls  above  where  this  section  was  seen,  the  sandstone 
continues  down  to  the  river  level  with  no  Indications  of  coal.  This  ia 
probably  the  same  thin  coal  found  on  Brushy  creek,  near  Itlartin's  mill, 
just  over  the  line  in  Crawford  county,  and  as  it  is  there  from  forty-five 
to  fifty  feet  above  the  creek  level,  it  indicates  a  westerly  dip  of  the 
strata  e<iual  to  about  six  or  seven  feet  to  the  mile.  No  rocks  are  known 
to  outcrop  on  the  Embarras  for  some  distance  above  this  point,  and 
below  there  is  no  considerable  exposure  between  this  and  the  dam  at 
Lawrenceville. 

Three  miles  south  of  Lawrenceville,  on  Mr.  Ubndebsok's  place,  on 
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the  south  side  of  ludian  creek,  and  at  several  other  points  in  the  neigh- 
borhood a  coal  seam  is  found  which  has  been  opened  and  worked  in  a 
limited  way  to  supply  the  local  demand  for  coal.  It  ranges  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  in  thickness  and  is  mined  only  by  stripping  along  its 
outcrop  in  the  banks  of  the  small  streams.  The  seam  at  Mr.  Hendbb- 
son's  place  is' from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  above  the  bed  of  ludian 
creek,  and  partial  outcrops  of  soft  shale  were  seen  between  the  coal 
seam  and  the  creek  level.  This  coal  seems  to  be  identical  with  that  at 
Mr.  Nettle's,  near  the  south  line  of  Crawford  county,  and  the  equiva- 
lent of  No.  12  of  the  general  section.  It  outcrops  also  on  Mud  creek, 
three  or  four  miles  north-west  of  Lawrenceville,  at  several  places,  and 
has  been  worked  to  a  limited  extent  to  supply  the  neighboring  black- 
smiths previous  to  the  construction  of  the  O.  and  M.  railroad,  since 
which  time  it  has  been  generally  abandoned. 

A  boring  was  made  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  at  Lawrenceville,  to 
the  depth  of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  but  no  accurate  record 
has  been  kept  of  the  beds  passed  through.  A  thin  coal  was  reported 
at  the  depth  of  three  hundred  and  forty  feet,  and  another  seam  four 
feet  thick  near  the  bottom  of  the  bore,  but  it  seems  probable,  from  all 
that  can  be  learned  at  the  present  time,  that  the  work  was  not  in  charge 
of  a  competent  person,  and  hence  but  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
the  reported  results.  A  very  good  brine  was  said  to  have  been  reached 
near  the  bottom  of  the  bore. 

The  following  sections  and  notes  are  reported  by  Prof.  Cox,  from 
his  examinations  at  localities  not  visited  by  myself:  ^^At  John  Leed's 
quarry,  on  Indian  creek,  one  mile  west  of  the  St.  Francisville  road, 
found  the  following  section : 

Ft    In. 

Gray  shale w .' 6 

Carbonaceous  shale 0       6 

Shale 0       8 

Sandstone,  in  eren  beds  flrom  4  in.  to  1  foot  thick 3 

This  sandstone  is  a  durable  building  stone  and  was  used  in  the  bridge 
abutments  on  the  Embarras  river.  On  the  north  bank  of  the  Embarras 
river,  at  the  Shaker  mill,  on  sec.  32,  T.  5,  R.  12,  the  following  section 
was  found,  the  massive  sandstone  being  probably  the  equivalent  of  that 
at  St.  Francisville : 

Ft. 

Soil  and  drift 5 

Thin-bedded  sandstone,  2  to  8  inches 8 

Massive  sandstone 13 

Section  on  Indian  creek,  three  miles  south  of  Lawrenceville : 

Ft.    In. 
Soil  and  drift 10 

Argillaceous  shale,  with  iron  bands 35 

Impure  coal 0         8 

Fire-clay  and  gray  shale 5 

Bluish  sandstone  in  the  bed  of  the  creek , f  " 

—7 
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The  ei^lit  inch  eoal  in  the  above  section  is  below  that  mentioned  on 
a  i»revious  \yARe  as  occurring  on  Mr.  llENDEKSor«j's  i)1ace  in  this  negh- 
borhood,  as  that  is  found  from  iM  to  M)  feet  or  more  abt>ve  the  bed  of 
Indian  creek,  and  ranges  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  thickness. 
The  following  is  an  ajiproximate  section  of  the  rocks  ontcroppiug  iu 
this  county : 

Feel. 

Brown  unil  j^rny  saiidstouo.  the  lower  part  in  iiiaiwivo  hodH 60  to  75 

Coal— No.  1-2 1  to    U 

Slialf,  witli  baud?*  of  artrillactuniM  iitm  or^ 30  to  115 

Coal— No.  11 0  to    1 

SaiMlntoue,  top  thin-luMldi'd  and  rthuly,  bottom  niai«8ivo 30  to  35 

The  upper  sandstone  underlays  the  northern  and  western  portions  of 
the  county,  and  is  penetrated  in  sinking  wells  nearly  everywhere  wpoii 
the  uplands.  At  its  base  there  is  usually  a  very  hard  stratum  that  is 
sometimes  called  limestone  on  account  of  its  hardness,  and  also  a  ferru- 
ginous bed,  that  passes  locally  into  a  sandy  iron  ore.  The  lower  sand- 
stone forms  the  main  portion  of  the  Wabash  blulf  at  St.  Francisville, 
and  also  appears  at  the  Shaker  mill  on  the  Kmbarras;  but  its  outcrop 
is  restricted  to  the  eastern  border  of  the  county. 

Fjconomivnl    G eolofi y  . 

JinihUfiff  stone, — Both  the  sandstorics  in  the  foregoing  section  atibrd 
more  or  less  building  stone  of  fair  (piality  for  ordinary  use,  and  exten- 
sive quarries  have  been  opened  in  the  upper  one  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sumner  for  the  use  of  the  O.  «S:  M.  llailroad.  Small  (piarries  have  been 
opened  in  various  places  in  the  central  and  northern  portions  of  the 
county  in  this  bed  to  supply  the  local  demand  for  foundation  stone, 
walling  wells,  bridge  abutments,  etc.  Lkeds'  stone  (|uarry  on  Indian 
creek,  south  of  Lawienceville,  an<l  one  mile  west  of  the  St.  Francisville 
road,  is  juobably  in  the  h)wer  bed  of  sandstone,  and  the  rock  obtained 
there  is  in  thin,  even  beds,  ranging  from  four  inches  to  a  foot  in  thick- 
ness. 

The  limestone  associated  with  coal  >»'o.  1 1  at  Lawrenceville,  and  at  the 
bridge  two  miles  east  on  the  Kmbarras,  is  somewhat  argillaceous,  and 
consccpiently  cannot  be  depended  on  where  it  is  to  be  subjected  to  the 
action  of  frost  and  moisture,  although  it  has  been  used  in  building  the 
Lawrenceville  bridge.  This  is  the  only  limestone  that  was  met  with  iu 
the  county,  and  being  both  argillaceous  and  silicious,  it  is  not  adapted 
either  for  building  purposes  or  for  the  lime  kiln. 

Coal, — The  upi)ermost  of  the  two  coal  seams  that  outcrop  in  this 
county  has  been  worked  in  a  small  way  at  several  i)oints  by  stripping, 
and  atlbrds  a  coal  of  very  good  (luality ;  but  unfortunately  it  has  been 
nowhere  found  thick  enough  to  be  prolital)ly  mined  in  any  other  way. 
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Just  north  of  the  county  line  in  the  edge  of  Crawford  county,  at  Mr. 
Nettle's  coal  mine,  the  coal  is  about  18  inches  thick,  overlaid  by 
about  a  foot  or  more  of  hard  bituminous  shale  resembling  a  cannel  coal. 
It  has  been  mined  here  for  several  years  at  intervals,  by  tunneling  into 
the  bank  along  the  line  of  outcrop,  but  no  permanent  entry  was  con- 
structed, and  when  the  work  stopped  the  roof  caved  in  and  filled  the 
opening  so  that  a  new  entry  was  required  as  often  as  the  work  was 
resumed. 

This  was  the  condition  of  things  when  I  was  there,  and  I  was  unable 
to  make  any  satisfactory  examination  of  the  quality  of  the  coal,  or  to 
determine  its  exact  thickness. 

The  main  coals  of  the  lower  measures  which  are  so  extensively  mined 
in  Gallatin  and  Saline  counties  will  probably  be  found  here  by  boring, 
and  if  the  well  bored  at  Lawrenceville  had  been  in  the  hands  of  an 
expert,  and  an  exact  record  kept  of  the  thickness  and  composition  of 
the  various  beds  passed  through,  the  question  would  have  been  settled 
whether  there  was  any  thick  seam  of  coal  within  four  hundred  feet  of 
the  surface  in  this  county.  As  it  is,  nothing  has  been  positively  determ- 
ined by  this  expenditure  of  money,  further  than  the  fact  that  two  coal 
seams  of  uncertain  thickness  were  found  in  the  boring,  one  at  a  depth 
of  about  340  and  the  other  at  440  feet  below  the  surface.  The  depth 
of  the  seam,  when  not  exceeding  four  or  five  hundred  feet,  is  no  serious 
impediment  to  the  working  of  the  coal,  if  the  demand  for  this  kind  of 
fuel  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  investment,  and  we  already  have  several 
shafts  in  successful  operation  in  the  State  that  are  over  500  feet  in 
depth.  Deep  mining  is  the  only  alternative  in  this  county  for  obtaining 
an  unfailing  supply  of  this  kind  of  fuel,  as  the  surface  seams  appear  to 
be  too  thin  at  every  outcrop  at  present  known  in  this  or  the  adjoining 
counties  to  be  successfully  worked  for  the  supply  of  any  large  demand 
for  coal. 

Iron  ore, — The  shales  intervening  between  coals  11  and  12  contain 
numerous  bands  of  argillaceous  iron  ore,  but  they  are  too  widely  sepa- 
rated at  the  localities  where  the  shales  were  met  with  in  this  county  to 
be  of  any  practical  value  for  the  furnace.  At  the  base  of  the  upper 
sandstone  a  ferruginous  bed  is  frequently  met  with,  sometimes  appearing 
as  a  conglomerate  of  iron  nodules  in  sandstone ;  but  in  Mr.  Fritchey's 
well,  on  sec.  25,  T.  5  N.,  R.  12  W.,  it  was  reported  to  be  two  feet  thick, 
and  consisted  partly  of  a  very  good  quality  of  brown  hematite  ore,  but 
other  portions  were  too  much  mixed  with  sand  to  be  of  any  value  for 
the  production  of  metallic  iron.  It  was  found  in  the  well  at  a  depth  of 
16  feet,  and  outcrops  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  westward,  where 
its  thickness  is  only  about  six  inches. 

Soil  and  Timber, — The  Wabash  and  Embarras  rivers  are  skirted  with 
broad  alluvial  bottoms  and  level  table  lands,  ranging  from  two  to  four 
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miles  in  width.  Some  portions  of  tlie  lattt-rare  quite  eandy,  aDdconsti 
tute  the  terriice pi airies  between  thePiirfiatory  swamp  aud  tLe  Wabatsh. 
The  bottoms  along  the  Eitiburras  are  Lcnvil.v  tiiubei'ed  witli  all  tbe  com- 
mon Taiieties  o<  cak,  liiLkoiy,  ai-b,  elm,  maple,  Mai-k  and  white  wuluuf, 
cofl'eeuut,  perftimmon,  Cottonwood,  Rjeamore,  backberry,  red  birch, 
honey-]ocii8t,  wild  cheiTy,  black  gntu,  dogwood,  etc.  The  uplands  are 
geneially  rolling,  and  were  mostly  originally  covered  with  a  heavy 
giowlb  of  tiDiber,  though  much  of  the  surface  has  been  cleared  and 
bi  ought  under  cultivation  since  tlie  lirsttiettlement  of  the  county.  The 
soil  on  the  rolling  uplands  is  a  chocolntvculored  clay  loam,  usually  very 
productive,  bringing  good  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  grass  annually. 
With  a  judicious  system  of  cultivation,  and  a  proper  rotation  of  cn)[»s, 
these  uplands  can  be  easily  kept  up  to  a  high  standanl  of  fertility. 
There  are  some  small  niiland  prairies  along  tlie  western  borders  of  the 
county,  the  soil  of  which  does  not  differ  very  much  from  that  of  the 
timbered  lands  adjacent  thereto. 

BicHLAKD  CorKTT  embraces  a  superficial  area  of  about  three  hun- 
dred and  tifly  t'tpiare  miles,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Jaij))er  and 
Crawford  counties,  on  the  east  by  Lawreuc^',  on  the  south  by  Wabash, 
Edwuids  and  \Vjijne,  and  on  the  west  by  Wayne  and  Clay  counties. 
There  are  no  large  streams  iti  the  county,  but  sumu  of  the  oortliem 
allluents  of  the  Little  Wabash  diain  the  western,  and  the  western 
branch  of  the  Bonpass  creek  the  soiilh-easteni  i)ortiou  of  the  county. 
The  main  stream  of  the  Little  Wabash  also  skirts  the  south-westeru 
bolder  of  the  county  for  the  distance  of  about  eight  miles.  The  surface 
of  the  county  is  generally  rolling,  and  its  area  is  nearly  equally  divided 
into  prairie  and  timbered  land,  the  latter  forming  belts  along  the  courses 
of  the  streams  from  one  to  three  miles  in  width,  and  the  prairies  occu- 
pying the  higher  or  table  lauds  lietween  the  main  water  courses.  The 
elevation  of  the  prairies  above  the  beds  of  the  principal  streams  ranges 
from  fifty  to  about  a  hundred  feet.  The  south-eastern  portion  of  the 
county  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Bonpass  is  quite  broken,  and  is  under- 
laid by  the  heavy  t>eds  of  sandstone  and  sandy  shales  intervening 
between  coals  13  and  13,  which  attain  here  a  thickness  of  seventy  to 
eighty  feet,  or  more.  In  the  central  and  western  jkortions  the  surfaue 
is  seldom  eo  broken  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  cultivation. 

The  geological  formations  of  this  connty  comprise  a  moderate  thick- 
ness of  drift  clay,  sand  and  gravel,  that  is  everywhere  found  immedi- 
ately beneath  the  soil,  except  in  the  creek  valleys,  where  this  ftnperficial 
material  has  been  removed  by  eroding  agencies ;  and  a  series  of  sand- 
stones, shales,  cte.,  embracing  an  aggregate  thickness  of  '2~)0  to  30t)  feet, 
which  belongs  to  the  upper  Coal  Measures,  and  iuchule  the  horizon  of 
three  or  four  thin  seams  of  coal. 
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The  drift  clays  are  somewhat  thicker  in  this  coanty  than  in  Lawrence, 
and  the  bowlders  are  more  numerous  and  of  larger  size.  Below  the 
brown  gravelly  clays  that  usually  form  the  subsoil  on  the  uplands,  and 
range  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  there  is  in  many  places  a 
bed  of  hard,  bli.ish-gray,  gravelly  clay,  or  *'hard  pan"  as  it  is  frequently 
termed,  and  below  this  at  some  points  there  is  an  old  soil  or  muck  bed, 
underlaid  by  from  one  to  five  feet  or  more  of  quicksand.  Limbs  and 
trunks  of  trees  are  frequently  found  imbedded  in  this  old  soil  in  which 
they  probably  grew,  or  in  the  bluish-gray  hard  pan  immediately  above 
it,  but  to  the  present  time  no  authentic  specimens  of  animal  remains 
have  been  found  in  them  in  this  State,  sufiBcieutly  well  preserved  for 
identification.  Some  small  fresh  water  and  land  shells  have  been  found 
in  the  quicksands  in  other  portions  of  the  State,  but  they  did  not  prove 
to  be  specitically  distinct  from  those  now  living. 

Coal  Measures, — From  the  meager  outcrops  to  be  seen  on  the  small 
streams  in  this  county,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  construct  a  continu- 
ous section  of  all  the  beds  that  should  be  found  here,  but  fortunately  a 
boring  has  recently  been  made  at  Olney  which  will  aid  us  materially  in 
ascertaining  the  general  character  of  the  formations  that  underlay  the 
southern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  county  to  the  depth  penetrated  by 
the  drill.  This  boring  for  coal  was  made  by  Mr.  Crane,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  the  following  report,  of  the  beds  x)assed  through  : 

Ft.    In. 

1.  SoU  and  drift  clay '-...  13 

8.  Yellow  Bandstone 28 

3.  Gray  sandstone 2       6 

4.*  Black  shale  (horizon  of  coal  No.  131) 4 

5.  Clay  shale 29 

6.  Hard  n»ck  (prohably  sandstone) 48 

7.  Clay  shale  with  black  slate 25 

8.  Hard  saud  rock 3 

9.  Clay  shale 2d 

10.  Hard  rook  (probably  sandstone) 36 

11.  Clay  shale 22 

12.  Black  shale  and  coal  (Xo.  12?) 2 

13.  Clay  shale 31 

14.  LI mestone 4 

15.  Shfllc,  partly  calcareous 23 

16.  Li  oiestone. 3 

17.  Hard  ruck  (probably  sandstone) , 36 

337        6 

Two  miles  and  a  half  south  of  Olney,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boden's  mill, 
located  on  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  sec.  15,  T.  3,  R.  10  E.,  there  is  an  outcrop  of 
a  thin  coal  in  the  creek  bed,  overlaid  by  the  following  strata  : 

Ft.    In. 

Brown  sandstone 10  to  12 

Black  shale  with  concretions  of  blue  sept  aria.  4  to  6 

Blue  clay  shale 5 

Hard  silldous  limestoue  with  broken  plants 2 

Clay  shale  with  concretious  of  limestone 3 

Coal  (No.  13  of  general  section) 6 
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The  hlaok  sliale  in  this  section  is  probably  identical  with  Xo.  4  of  the 
Olney  boring',  and  the  thin  coal  bch)w  was  wanting  there  or  else  was 
passed  without  observation.  Some  of  tlit?^  limestone  concretions  contain 
fossils,  amon<,'  wliich  I  identiQed  Prothtrfus  Xchrafivensiif,  lUlUrophon 
cnrbonariHs,  Avivulopwtin,  etc.  Tlie  band  of  hard  silicions  limestone 
found  at  this  locality  is  a  very  durable  stone  and  lias  been  quarried  for 
building  pur[»oses.  It  is  a  refractory  stone  to  work,  but  may  be  relied 
on  for  culverts  and  bri<l{:re  abutnuMits  where  an  ordinary  sandstone 
would  yield  to  atmospheric  inlluenccs. 

One  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Clermont  there  is  an  outcrop  of  the 
following  beds,  probably  representing  the  same  strata  seen  at  Boden's 
mill  south  of  Ohiey  : 

Feet. 

1.  Shale 1  to  2 

2.  llard  cnkareous  sail il(«t one    4  ti>fi> 

3.  lUiii^  Hlia1«<  with  faloan^Jiis  iKHliilen 3  to  4 

4.  n  ack  iuiiiiiiat<<(l  mIijUc  oxt^uiUnj:  to  t he  civok  lovel 4 

The  quarry  here  belongs  to  the  O.  and  ^I.  railroad,  and  an  immense 
amount  of  stone  has  been  cpiarried  from  the  calcareous  sandstone  No.  2 
of  the  above  section,  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  culverts  and 
bridges  on  that  road.  This  (piarry  is  near  the  center  of  sec.  10,  T.  3, 
K.  14  E. 

On  Mr.  r.  Berry's  place,  on  the  S.  E.  (jr.  of  sec.  11,  T.  2, 11.  14  E., 
cx)al  has  been  mined  for  several  years  in  a  limited  way  by  stripi>ing  the 
seam  along  its  outcrop  in  the  valley  of  a  small  stream  a  tributary  of 
the  Boni)ass.  The  coal  is  about  18  inches  thick  and  of  good  (piality, 
and  is  overlaid  by  a  few  inches  of  soft  bituminous  shale,  and  an  argll- 
hu'cous  shelly  limestone  which  contaii^s  Prodnvtus  costatuit^  P.  jmnctatttftj 
P,  PratteuianuH^  Sjnri/er  cawvrafus,  etc.  The  shale  contains  Chonetett 
rariolafa,  Orthiscttrbonaria^  Lophophillum  proUferum^  T rem  a  topora,  joints 
and  plates  of  Crhioidva,  etc.  This  coal  is  also  mined  by  ^Ir.  Stover  ou 
the  N.  E.  cir.  of  the  same  section.  This  is  probably  coal  No.  12  of  the 
general  section,  and  must  have  been  passe<l  through  in  the  boring  at 
Olney,  and  may  be  represented  by  No.  12  of  the  boring  at  that  point. 

About  five  miles  north-east  of  Olney  coal  has  been  found  on  the  open 
prairie  at  a  dei>th  of  abont  22  feet  below  the^eueral  surface  level.  It  was 
lirst  discovered  in  digging  a  stock  well,  an<l  subsequently  an  inclined 
tunnel  has  been  driven  down  to  the  coal  and  preparations  nm<le  to  work 
it  in  a  systematic  way.  If  the  seam  retains  an  average  rhickness  of 
three  feet,  it  will  prove  of  great  value  to  the  county.  The  roof  consists 
of  chiy  shale  with  some  limestone  in  bowhler-like  masses,  though  it  is 
possible  the  limestone  masses  thrown  out  in  opening  the  tunnel  may 
\>elong  to  the  drift  clays,  and  not  to  the  roof  shales  ot'  the  coal.  This 
tunnel  is  on  Mr.  (^)MUs'  place,  but  the  coal  1ms  aKso  been  lound  ou 
the  adjoining  place  belonging  to  Mr.  Shocks.    Ou  another  farm  a  little 
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farther  to  the  west,  on  sec.  18,  T.  4  N.,  E.  10  E.,  a  double  seam  was 
rei)orted  to  have  been  passed  through  in  a  bore  but  a  short  distance 
below  the  surface,  the  upper  one  two  feet  and  the  lower  one  three  feet  in 
thickness,  with  a  space  of  about  fifteen  feet  between  them.  These  coals, 
if  there  are  really  two  distinct  seams  here,  must  be  about  the  horizon 
of  No.  15  of  the  general  section,  and  this  is  probably  about  the  southern 
line  of  outcrop  for  these  coals,  as  no  indications  of  their  presence  was 
found  in  the  boring  at  Olney  or  in  sinking  wells  about  the  city,  and 
from  the  topography  of  the  surface  1  am  inclined  to  believe  the  surface 
level  where  these  coals  have  been  found  is  at  least  forty  or  fifty  feet 
above  the  level  at  Olney. 

Prof.  Cox  notes  the  following  sections  at  points  I  did  not  visit: 
''Section  at  B.  1\  Heap's  sandstone  quarry  on  sec.  34,  T.  4,  R.  10  E. 

Ft. 

S<.il  aDd  drift 8 

Soft  buff  sandAtone 3 

Hani  gray  buildin<f  stouo : 4 

The  gray  sandstone  is  very  hard  and  takes  a  good  finish,  stands  well 
but  is  somewhat  marred  by  carbonaceous  spots.  At  Andy  Darling's 
quarry,  two  miles  west  of  Olney,  the  quarry  rock  is  overlaid  by  8  feet 
of  butt'  silicious  shale,  beneath  which  is  a  heavy  bedded  butt'  sandstone 
that  was  quarried  for  the  masonry  on  the  O.  and  M.  railroad  at  the  time 
of  its  construction. 

On  sec.  18,  T.  3,  R.  10,  on  Big  creek,  found  the  following  section  : 

Ft 

Covered  h1  ope 25 

Shuly  Bandstono 5 

Heavy  boddod  (Uindstone 10 

Black  bi tutuiuoos  sbale 3 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  creek  a  soft  butt'  sandstone  in  heavy 
beds  from  four  to  ten  feet  thick  alternate  with  thinner  beds  of  hard 
bluish  sandstone.  At  Higgins'  mill,  on  sec.  34,  T.  3,  R.  14,  in  his  well 
located  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  rising  to  the  north  from  Bonpass  creek, 
sixteen  feet  of  sandstone  was  i)a'Sed  through  and  a  coal  seam  below  it 
reported  to  be  twenty  inches  thick.  Shaly  sandstone  and  clay  shale 
were  seen  overlaying  tlie  heavy  bedded  sandstone  a  few  hundred  yards  • 
above  the  mill.  The  hills  along  the  Bonpass  are  from  twenty  to  sixty 
feet  high,  composed  in  part  of  drift  deposits  consisting  of  yellowish 
clay  with  gravel  and  small  bowlders,  the  latter  seldom  exceeding  five 
or  six  inches  in  diameter. 

At  \yilson  Law's  coal  bank,  on  sec.  IG,  T.  2,  R.  14,  the  section  is 
as  follows : 

Ft.    In. 

Soil  and  drift 10 

Buff  Bandstone  and  shale 5 

Bluidhgray  limestone 2 

Shale 0       2 

CoftL 1        H 
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The  fihale  over  the  coal  was  filled  with  fossil  shells,  corals,  etc.  The 
limestone  over  this  c^al  was  also  seen  three  miles  north-west  of  Law's 
place,  where  it  was  formerly  quarried  and  burned  for  lime. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  Big  Creek  bridge,  south  of  Olney, 
found  the  following  section: 

Soil  and  diift 15 

Coarse  im'nularly  beddod  sandHtoiie IS 

Black  inarly.Ahale 13 

The  lower  part  of  the  black  shale  was  slaty  and  contained  numerous 
fossils,  Pleurofomann  tahnhita^  1\  GrayviUensiH,  ReUeroplion  percnrinatm^ 
B.  MontJhrfianuSj  B.  carbonnrimtj  Athyrin  suhtUita^  Productus  longiMpinuJty 
yncula  reniricom^  Orlhoteras  Bunlienffis,  and  Lophophyllinn  proUferum. 
At  James  C.  Stkwart\s  place,  four  and  a  half  miles  south-west  of 
Olney,  a  black  shale  outcroi>s  in  the  banks  of  Sugar  creek  about  five 
feet  thick,  un<lerlaid  by  a  thin  coal.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  below  at  the 
bridge  saw  the\same  conglomerate  sandstone  that  occurs  on  Big  creek, 
underlaid  by  the  same  black  shale,  which  was  sometimes  marly  and 
contained  the  fossils  mentioned  above.  It  also  contains  large  nodules 
of  impure  limestone." 

This  bituminous  shale  and  thin  coal  probably  represents  coal  No.  13 
of  the  general  section,  and  this  same  group  of  fossils  occurs  in  connec- 
tion with  this  coal  on  the  East  fork  of  Shoal  creek  in  Montgomery 
county. 

E  con  om  i  cal     Geo  logy  . 

Building  Stone, — Sandstone  of  a  fair  quality  for  ordinary  use  is  quite 
abundaiit,  and  there  is  probably  not  a  township  in  the  county  where 
good  quarries  could  not  be  opened  at  a  moderate  expense.  Many  of 
these  localities  have  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  but 
little  needs  to  be  said  farther  in  regard  to  them.  The  quarries  south  of 
Clermont,  belonging  to  the  O.  and  ^L  railroad,  alford  a  very  hard  and 
durable  rock,  and  although  the  bed  is  only  about  six  feet  in  average 
thickness,  it  is,  fortunately,  so  situated  as  to  require  no  great  exiKjudl- 
•  turein  stripping,  and  the  rock  has  already  been  removed  over  a  surface 
of  several  acres  in  extent.  The  rock  is  a  very  hard,  gray,  micaceous 
sandstone  and  seems  to  be  but  little  att'ected  by  long  exposure,  audheuce 
affords  a  desirable  material  for  culvert^s,  bridge  abutments,  etc.  The 
SJiudstones  in  the  northern  and  western  portions  of  the  county  are  for 
the  most  part  rather  soft,  but  locally  they  afford  some  very  good  build- 
ing stone,  as  at  Mr.  Tleap's  quarry  northeast  of  Olney,  and  at  Darling's 
quarry  two  miles  west  of  that  town.  The  stratum  of  hard,  silicious 
limestone  outcropping  on  Big  creek  two  miles  and  a  half  south  of  Olney 
is  a  durable  stone,  but  is  not  to  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be 
of  much  importance  as  a  building  stone. 
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Coal. — There  are  two  coal  seams  cropping  oat  in  this  county  that 
promise  to  be  of  some  value  in  supplying  the  local  demand  for  fuel,  and 
the  upper  one,  if  its  thickness  at  the  outcrop  should  be  found  persistent 
over  any  considerable  area,  will  furnish  all  needed  supplies  for  the 
county  for  many  years  to  come.  The  lower  seam,  which  outcrops  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  Bonpass  in  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  county, 
and  has  been  referred  to  No.  12  of  the  general  se^stion,  ranges  from  six- 
teen to  twenty  inches  in  thickness,  and  has  only  been  worked  by  strip- 
ping in  the  creek  valleys  where  it  outcrops.  It  affords  a  coal  of  good 
quality,  but  unfortunately  is  generally  too  thin  to  be  mined  profitably  iu 
a  systematic  way  The  other  seam,  five  miles  north-west  of  Olney,  is 
about  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  an  inclined  tunnel  has  been  carried 
down  to  it,  and  preparations  made  for  working  it  systematically  for  th« 
supply  of  the  Gluey  market.  This  is  probably  the  Shelbyville  seam, 
No.  15  of  the  general  section,  which  is  the  thickest  seam  in  the  upper 
Coal  Measures,  and  usually  quite  persistent  in  its  development,  lu 
Shelby  county  this  seam  affords  a  semi-block  coal  of  fair  quality,  hard 
enough  to  be  handled  without  much  waste,  and  tolerably  free  from  sul- 
phuret  of  iron,  but  showing  thin  partings  of  selenite  on  transverse 
cleavage.  The  thickness  of  the  sandstones,  shales,  etc.,  intervening 
between  coals  12  and  15  in  the  valley  of  the  Okaw  is  about  235  feet,  but  in 
this  county  it  is  probably  somewhat  less,  though  this  point  could  only 
be  determined  approximately  from  the  lack  of  continuous  outcrops  of 
the  intervening  strata.  The  main  coals  of  the  lower  Coal  Measures  are 
probably  from  six  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet  below  the  surface  at  Olney, 
and  it  would  require  an  expenditure  of  capital  to  open  and  work  them 
that  the  present  demand  for  coal  would  not  justify.  If  the  seam  north- 
east of  Olney  should  be  found  to  retain  an  average  thickness  of  three 
feet  over  any  considerable  area,  it  will  furnish  an  abundant  supply  for 
all  the  present  demands  for  coal  in  this  county. 

Lime. — No  limestone  was  seen  in  this  county  that  seemed  well  adapted 
for  use  in  the  lime  kiln,  though  some  attempts  have  been  made 'to  use 
the  rock  overlying  coal  No.  12  on  the  Ronpass  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
usually  too  argillaceous  to  slack  freely  when  burned,  and  at  best  would 
only  produce  a  very  inferior  quality  of  lime. 

Soil  and  Agriculture. — ^The  agricultural  facilities  in  this  county  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  counties  adjoining,  and  do  not  require  any 
extended  notice  in  this  place.  The  surface  is  generally  rolling  and 
pretty  equally  divided  into  timber  and  prairie  laud.  The  prairies  are 
usually  small,  and  possess  a  rich,  productive  clay-loam  soil,  that  will 
never  require  manuring  if  properly  cultivated  with  a  judicious  system 
of  rotation  of  crops.  The  soil  on  the  timbered  lauds  is  less  uniform  in 
quality  than  on  the  prairies,  and  its  character  is  generally  well  indicated 
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by  tlie  growth  of  timber.  Wbere  this  is  mainly  composed  of  two  op 
ttiree  varieties  of  oiik  and  bickory,  the  soil  ii*  thin  trnd  ]>oor,  aud  will 
require  fn'queiit  applications  of  mniiiire  or  other  fertilizers  to  keep  it  up 
to  the  ordinary  standard  of  prodnetivenefs  for  western  lands.  Bat 
where  the  timber  growth  is  largely  interKpersed  with  elm,  black  walnut, 
linden,  wild  cherry,  persimmon,  honey  loeast.,  etc.,  the  soil  is  good,  and 
will  rank  favorably  with  the  liest  prairie  lauds  in  its  productive  (jualittes. 
A  large  portion  of  the  timbered  land  in  the  comity  is  of  this  quality, 
and  when  cleared  and  brought  under  cultivation,  it  produces  nearly  or 
quite  as  well  as  the  beat  prairie  land. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Wolf,  of  Olney,  former  county  eun-eyor, 
for  much  valuable  information,  and  for  persoual  attention  and  assist- 
ance while  at  work  in  the  county. 


OHAPTEK    V. 

WABASH  AND  EDWAKDS  COUNTIES. 

Wabash  and  Edwards  are  two  of  the  smallest  counties  iu  the  State, 
and  laying  contiguons  to  each  other  on  its  south-western  borders,  they 
may  very  properly  be  described  together.  Their  aggregate  area  is 
about  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  square  miles,  and  their  boundaries 
are  as  follows :  Wabash  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lawrence  and 
Eichland  counties,  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  Wabash  river,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Bonpass  creek.  Edwards  county  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Hicbland  county,  on  the  east  by  Bonpass  creek,  on  the  south 
by  White  county,  and  on  the  west  by  Wayne.  The  only  streams  of  any 
importance  are  those  forming  in  part  their  respective  boundaries,  the 
Wabash  river,  by  a  south-westerly  course,  bounding  Wabash  county  on 
the  east  and  south,  and  the  Bonpass  creek,  with  a  course  nearly  due 
south,  forming  the  dividing  line  between  them.  The  latter  stream 
winds  its  sluggish  course  through  a  broad  alluvial  valley  showing  no 
outcrops  of  the  underlaying  rock  formations  except  at  rare  intervals. 
Along  the  Wabash,  exposures  of  the  rocky  strata  are  more  numerous, 
but  as  the  course  of  the  river  is  nearly  on  the  trend  of  the  underlaying 
formations,  but  a  limited  thickness  of  strata  can  be  seen  along  the 
bluffs  of  this  stream.  The  surface  of  the  uplands  is  generally  quite 
rolling,  but  there  are  some  limited  areas  of  rather  flat  timbered  lands 
above  the  level  of  the  river  bottoms,  and  forming  what  mjiy  properly 
be  termed  terrace  lands.  Both  counties  are  heavily  timbered,  though 
there  are  some  small  prairies  within  their  limits.  A  complete  list  of 
the  trees  and  shrubs  indigenous  to  Wabash  county  has  been  furnished 
for  this  report  by  Dr.  J.  Sohenck,  of  Mr.  Carmel,  which  will  be  found 
further  on.  It  is  peculiarly  interesting  because  it  shows  the  presence 
here  of  some  species  hitherto  supposed  to  belong  exclusively  to  a  more 
southern  latitude. 

The  geological  formations  to  be  seen  in  this  county  belong  to  the 
Quaternary  and  the  ui)per  Coal  Measures.  The  former  is  more  fully 
developed  along  the  bluffs  of  the  Wabash  than  elsewhere,  and  consist 
of  the  buff  and  yellow  marly  sands  and  clays  of  the  loess,  and  a  mod- 
erate thickness  of  the  gravelly  clays  of  the  drift- formation. 
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On  the  lower  course  of  the  Bonpass,  in  the  vicinity  of  Grayville,  and 
in  some  of  the  valleys  of  the  smaller  streams,  stratified  clays  are  foand 
at  the  lowest  levels  seen,  which  may  belong  to  an  older  dei)osit  than 
the  drift,  and  a  heavy  bed  of  this  kind  is  reported  to  have  been  passed 
through  in  the  boring  southwest  of  Mount  Carmel,  but  as  it  was  over- 
laid by  sandstone,  and  no  rock  of  this  kind  is  known  in  this  county  of 
more  recent  age  than  the  Goal  Measures,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  the 
correctness  of  the  report.  However  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
there  are  old  valleys  along  the  Wabash,  as  well  as  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio,  that  were  filled  originally  with  Tertiary  or  Cretaceous  deposits, 
some  of  which  still  remain,  and  are  now  hidden  by  the  subsequent 
accumulations  of  loess  and  drift.  Indications  of  the  existence  of  such 
beds  have  been  found  on  the  Ohio  as  far  north  as  Louisville,  and  on  the 
Mississippi  for  more  than  two  hundred  miles  above  St.  Louis,  the  evi- 
dences being  well  preserved  shark's  teeth  found  at  various  points  within 
the  region  specified,  some  of  which  are  too  fragile  and  delicate  to  have 
been  transported  for  long  distances  by  drift  agencies  without  destruc- 
tion. The  reported  sandstone  above  the  clay  in  the  boring  is  most 
probably  a  Goal  Measure  bed,  and  the  reported  clay  beneath  it  may  bo 
a  soft  clay  shale  of  the  same  age,  such  as  is  frequently  met  with  in  the 
coal-bearing  formations.  At  Mount  Garmel  the  loess  and  drift  clays 
are  about  thirty  feet  in  thickness,  which  is  probably  about  the  average 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  bluffs,  while  on  the  uplands, remote  from  the 
river,  their  average  thickness  is  not  more  than  fifteen  to  twenty  feet, 
and  at  many  points  much  less. 

In  Edwards  county  the  Quaternary  beds  present  the  same  general 
character,  and  are  considerably  thicker  in  the  bluffs  on  the  lower  course 
of  the  Bonpass  than  in  the  central  and  western  portions  of  the  county, 
where  we  only  find  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  of  buff  or  brownish  gravelly 
clays  overlaying  the  bed  rock.  Near  Grayville  the  creek  banks  show 
outcroi)S  of  five  to  ten  feet  or  more  of  stratified  clays,  variously  colored, 
and  seemingly  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  clay  shales  of  the 
Coal  Measures,  and  above  these  we  find  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  of 
loess  possibly  covering  a  nucleus  of  gravelly  drift  clay.  To  the  north 
and  west  the  loess  is  not  conspicuous,  and  in  digging  wells  the  bed  rock 
is  usually  reached  after  passing  through  ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  brown 
drift  clays. 

Coal    Measures . 

In  the  bluffs  of  the  Wabash  river,  at  Mount  Garmel,  there  is  an  out- 
crop of  sandstone  forming  the  lower  portion  of  the  bluff,  underlaid  by 
a  blue  clay  shale  but  partially  exposed. 
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The  following  is  a  section  of  the  bluf!'  at  this  point: 

Ft. 

Loesaand  drift  clays 30 

8<»fi,  Hlial}',  micaceous  sandstoue 13 

Manai ve  aaudstoue,  partly  ooDcretionary 20 

Blue  clay  shale— partial  exposure  of 3  to    6 

Springs  of  water  issue  from  the  base  of  this  sandstone,  indicating  the 
impervious  character  of  the  underlaying  beds,  even  where  there  is  no 
outcrop  of  the  shales.  Locally  the  concretionary  sandstone  contains 
geodes  of  oxyd  of  iron,  tilled  with  a  greenish  or  buff  colored  clay.  The 
base  of  the  above  section  is  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  low 
water  level  of  the  river,  and  the  intervening  beds  which  are  probably 
shales  are  not  exposed.  A  boring  was  made  here  for  coal  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  J.  Zimmerman,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  follow- 
ing section  of  the  beds  passed  through,  and  as  the  work  was  done  with 
a  hollow  drill  and  prosecuted  very  carefully,  the  section  is  probably  a 
very  correct  one.  The  bore  was  commenced  just  above  the  low  water 
level  of  the  river,  and  something  like  fifteen  feet  below  the  base  of  the 
foregoing  section,  and  passed  through  the  following  beds: 

Ft.    In. 

No.    I.  Shale 2 

No.    2.  Sandstone 2 

No.    3.  Clay  shale 4 

No.   4.  Sandstone 35 

No.    5.  Micaceous  sandstone 0      10 

No.   6.  Hani,  fine  sandstone 4 

No.   7.  Fire-clay! I 

No.   8.  Coal  and  bituminous  shale J 0       4 

No.   9.  Fireclay 9 

No.  10.  Argillaceous  san<lstone 2 

No.  11.  Blue  shiile 1        4 

No.ia.  Fireclay 3      10 

No.  13.  Calc.  shale  and  sandstone 32 

No.  14.  Calc.  shale,  with  blai-k  streaks 20 

No.  15.  Blue  clay  shale 36 

No.  16.  Blue  flre-clay 4       2 

No.  17.  Coal 0       7 

No.  18  Fireclay 3 

No.  19.  Ar^i^illaceous  limestone 5 

No.20.  JIar«i  sandstone,  parting 0       1 

No  21.  Hard  gray  limestone 2       2 

No.  22.  Hani  gray  limestone 1        8 

No.  23.  Very  hai-d  limcMtono 2 

No.  24.  Calcareous  shale 1        8 

No.  25.  Band  of  inm  stone 0        3 

No.  26.  Variegate<i  shale 2 

No.  27.  Hani  gray  limestone. 1        3 

No.  28.  Variegated  shale 0       3 

No.  29.  Hard  gray  limestone 2       4 

No.  30.  Variegated  shale. 0       3 

No.31.  Hard  gray  limestone 8       8 

leO        8 

This  boring  was  commenced  near  the  horizon  of  No.  11  coal,  and 
the  beds  passed  through  probably  extend  very  nearly  to  No.  7.    The 
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following  is  the  report  of  a  bore  made  for  oil  one  mile  and  a  half  south- 
west of  the  court  house,  commencing  in  a  creek  valley : 

Ft.    In. 

K'o.   1.    Soil,  clay,  etc M 

Ko.   2..  Sandstone 24 

No.    3.    Clay  ?  (probably  claj'  shale) 45 

No.    4.    Sandatone 2 

No.    5.    Bituiuinona  shale  (probably  blue  clay  shale) 32 

Ko.    6.    SauilHt4)uo 1        6 

No.    7.     Hituininoua  shalo 10       6 

No.    8.    Sandstone 2 

No.    9.    Bituminous  shale 5 

No.  10.    Sandstone 3 

No.  11.     Bituininou.s  shalo 4 

No.  12.    Sandfltoue 1        4 

No.  13.    Bituiuinous  rihale.  showing  oily  soot 5 

No.  14.    Sandstone 13 

No.  15.    Very  bard  limestone 24 

No.  16.    Bituminous  shale 8 

No.  17,    Siindstoue S 

No.  18.    Coal,  No.9 2 

No.  19.    Limestone 5 

No.  20.    Shale 3 

No.  21.    Sandstone 2 

No.  22.    Mixture  of  sand  and  limestone 8 

No.  2:1.    Yellow  shale 4 

No.  24.    SaudMtono 12 

No.  2o.    Clay  tih'^**,  with  pyrites 12 

No.  2G.    S;in(Utone 15 

No.  27.    Bituminous  shalo 6 

No.  28.    Sandy  shalo 70 

No.  20.    Sandstone 60 

No.  30.    Micaceous  sandstone 10 

No.3l.    Coal,No.7?  3 

No.  32.    Bituminon.H  shale 12 

No.  3-1.    Compact  limestone 8 

No.  35.    Bituminous  Hhalo 7 

No.  39.    Linje  and  sand.«itoue 2 

No.  40.    Bituminous  shalo 5 

482        4 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  beds  reported  as  bituminous  shale  in 
this  bore  could  be  anything  more  than  ordinary  blue  chiy  shales,  and  as 
a  rule  I  believe  that  but  little  dependence  can  be  plticed  in  the  reported 
sections  of  oil  well  borings  made  in  this  State.  I^y  comparing  tiiis 
section  with  that  made  for  coal  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  wide  dis- 
crepancy in  the  descriptions  given  of  the  strata  i)assed  through  in  each, 
and  although  the  oil  well  boring  was  carried  down  to  the  depth  of  about 
seven  huntired  feet,  yet  no  coal  was  reported  below  the  three  feet  seam 
found  at  the  depth  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  five  feet,  which  probably 
rei)resents  coal  No.  7  or  8  of  the  general  section.  The  sandstone 
No.  2  of  the  oil  well  boring  may  be  the  same  as  No.  4  in  the  other, 
but  there  is  very  little  conespondi'iice  in  the  lower  strata,  considering 
that  the  distance  between  the  points  where  the  borings  were  made  is 
scarcely  two  miles  in  a  direct  line. 
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In  the  bed  of  the  river  at  low  water  there  is  an  outcrop  of  micaceous 
sandstone  No.  2,  of  the  first  boring,  which  contains  iron  nodules,  some 
of  which  inclose  fossil  ferns,  and  one  was  found  containing  Leaia  trlca' 
rinata.  In  the  bed  of  the  river,  a  little  further  down,  an  impure  argil- 
laceous limestone  has  been  found  below  the  river  level. 

At  Hanging-rock  bluflf.  about  three  miles  north-east  of  Mt.  Carmel, 
there  is  an  outcrop  of  massive  sandstone  similar  to  that  at  the  town, 
which  projects  into  the  bed  of  the  river  at  low-water,  and  rises  above  it 
to  the  hight  of  30  to  35  feet.  Three  quarters  of  a  mile  nearly  west  of 
Hangtngrock,  at  Mr.  Reel's  place,  there  is  an  exposure  of  the  beds 
above  the  sandstone  showing  the  following  section : 

Ft.    In. 

Soft  brown  shales 4  to    6 

Bitumiuune  shale 1 1  to    3 

Dark,  hanl  bituminous  limestone 3 

Coal— No.  lOf 1      6 

Clay  shale 1  to    2 

Massive  sandstone 36  to  35 

The  limestone  here  is  a  steel-gray,  passing  into  black,  and  weathering 
to  an  olive-brown,  and  filled  with  crushed  shells  of  small  size,  among 
which  Khynchonella  Osagemnn  seemed  to  be  most  conspicuous.  It  is 
possible  that  the  sandstone  at  Hanging-rock  belongs  below  that  at  Mt. 
Carmel,  as  the  beds  seemed  to  rise  to  the  northward,  so  far  as  we  could 
find  the  rocks  exposed,  and  this  sandstone  may  be  the  bed  No.  4  in  the 
boring  made  at  the  river  bank.  This  seems  the  more  probable  from 
the  fact  that  no  trace  of  the  limestone  or  coal  has  been  found  above 
the  Mt.  Carmel  sandstone,  where  it  should  appear  if  these  sandstones 
are  identical.  Furthermore  the  outcrop  at  Hanging-rock  is  about  a 
mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  Mt.  Carmel  bluff,  and  the  general  we8t4?ru 
dip  of  the  strata  would  naturally  bring  up  the  lower  beds  in  this  direc- 
tion. Furthermore  the  rock  seemed  harder  and  appeared  to  be  less 
affected  by  atmospheric  influences  at  the  former  locality  than  at  Mount 
Carmel.  If  the  sandstone  is  the  same  at  these  localities,  the  limestone 
and  coal  at  Reel's  place  must  be  a  mere  local  deposit;  but  I  believe 
this  limestone  to  be  identical  with  that  at  Rochester  mills  in  the  river 
bank,  which  represents  the  horizon  of  No.  10  coal.  On  Coffee  creek 
there  is  a  good  exposure  of  the  beds  overlaying  this  limestone,  and  the 
following  section,  commencing  in  the  bed  of  the  river  at  low-water  mark, 
and  extending  up  the  creek  for  about  a  mile,  shows  the  general  charac- 
ter and  relative  position  of  the  rocks  in  this  vicinity : 

Ft.      In. 

Ko.  1.  Coal,  hard  and  splinty — No.  13f 3 

No.  3.  Space  unoxiM>sed f 

No.  3.  Brown  shale 4  to  6 

No.  4.  Shaly  impurtt  limestone 1  to  9 

No.  5.  Clay  shale \\  to  2 

No.  6.  Black  shale 0      6 

No.  7.  Coal— No.  la 0     4 
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Ft.      In. 

No.    8.  Black  shale— No.  12 0     6 

No.    9.  Coal— No.  12 0     6 

No.  10.  Blue  and  green  clay  nhale 2  to  3 

No.  11.  Maiwive  gray  aandntone 18  to  20 

No.  12.  Clayrthalo 15  to  18 

No.  13.  Black  laminated  shale 2  to    3 

No.  14.  Baik  shaly  liniostone 1 

No.  15.  Coal-No.  11 0    10 

No.  16.  Clay  shale 1 3  to    4 

No.  17.  Hard,  nodular,  dove-colored  limestone 9 

No.  IS.  Soft  shales  15  to  20 

No.  19.  Hard,  bittimiuous  limestone 1  to    3 

No.  90.  Coal  No.  10 1 

No.  21.  Sandy  shale,  and  sandstone  in  the  river  bod 8 

The  lim<*stoue  Xo.  19  of  the  above  section  I  believe  to  be  identical 
Tvith  that  at  Reel's  place,  and  the  sandy  shale  and  sandstone  in  the 
river  bed  at  Rochester  niills  to  be  the  upper  part  of  the  Hanipng  rock 
sandstone,  and  the  sandstone  at  Mount  Carmel  is  probably  the  equiva- 
lent of  No.  II  of  the  fore^oini?  section.  The  upper  coal  on  Oott'ee  creek, 
Ko.  1  of  the  above  section,  is  probably  the  same  formerly  worke<l  by 
Mr.  SiMONDS  and  others  south- west  of  Mount  Carmel,  and  is  either  » 
merely  local  seam,  or  a  division  of  No.  12,  as  there  is  a  heavy  bed  of 
sandstone,  usually  from  sixty  to  ei^jlity  feet  in  thickness,  intervening 
between  coals  12  and  13,  of  which  there  was  no  trace  here,  the  covereil 
spaee  represented  by  No.  2  of  the  section  not  exceeding  8  to  10  feet  iu 
thickness.  It  is  possible  that  the  outcrop  of  No.  1,  which  was  only 
some  two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  the  outcrop  of  Nos.  7,  8  and  9, 
may  be  only  a  thickening  and  reappearing  of  the  same  seam  at  a  little 
higher  level.  The  outcrop  at  the  highest  exposure  was  in  the  bed  of 
the  creek,  and  no  roof  b;it  sand  and  gravel  was  found  above  the  coal. 
The  shaly  brown  limestone  No.  4  of  this  section  contained  a  few  fossils, 
among  which  I  noticed  Spiri/er  cameratus^  Lophophyllum  proliferum  and 
joints  of  Crinmdcp.  The  hard,  dove-colored  limestone  contained  numer- 
ous examples  of  Productm  FratieniamiSj  Avicuhpecten  Clevelandicus, 
and  a  small  branching  coral. 

The  old  coal  shaft  on  Mr.  Simonds'  place,  about  three  miles  south- 
west of  Mount  Carmel,  has  been  abandoned  for  some  time,  and  the 
sides  have  fallen  in,  so  that  nothing  could  be  learned  when  I  was 
there  in  regard  to  the  thickness  or  ijuality  of  the  coal,  except  from  those 
who  had  worked  in  the  mine  when  it  was  in  operation.  The  seam  is 
said  to  average  about  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  lays  from  30  to  35 
feet  below  the  surface. 

Section  of  Stmonds'  coal  shaft : 

Ft.    In. 

Drift  clay  and  soil 5       • 

ArKillaccouH  shale 30 

Liniostone 0       6 

Coal 3 
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This  seam  has  been  opened  by  several  parties  in  this  neighborhood, 
but  the  shafts  have  all  been  abandoned.  This  coal  probably  corre- 
sponds to  coal  11  or  12  of  the  general  section. 

At  IIershey's  old  mill,  on  Raccoon  creek,  there  is  an  outcrop  of  the 
same  fossiliferous  shales  found  at  Lawrenceville  and  Grayville,  asso- 
ciated with  coal  No.  11.  The  section  here  shows  the  following  beds 
outcropping  in  the  blufts  of  the  creek  : 

Feet. 

Xo.  1.    Brown  ftandy  »haIos  and  aandstione 8  to  10 

No.  3.    Blue  and  gray  shaloH,  the  lower  part  argillaceoas SO  to  S5 

Xo.  3.    Bluo  fosHilirerous  ahule,  with  iron  nodules 3 

No.  4.    Bhick  laminated  ah  ale 1  to    S 

No.  5.    Dark,  bituminous  limestone 0  to    3 

No.  6     Black  laminated  shale li  to    3^ 

No.  7.    Blue  cla3r  shale 6 

The  argillaceous  shales  No.  2  of  the  above  section  contain  numerous 
bands  of  argillaceous  iron  ore,  which  are  more  numerous  in  No.  3,  and 
contain  the  same  species  of  fossils  that  occur  in  the  shale.  I  obtained 
here  the  following  species :  Pleurotoniaria  tahulata^  P.  npharulatay  P. 
Orayvillensi^tj  Bellerophon  carhonariuH,  B.  per  carinatus^  Folyphemopsis 
per-acuta,  Lophophyllum  proliferum^  Dentalium  obsoletum,  Orthoceras 
RushensUj  and  Macrodan  carhonaria. 

At  Allendale  this  fossiliferous  shale  was  found  in  a  well  sunk  near 
the  railroad,  overlaid,  as  at  Hershby's  mill,  by  sandy  shales  and  sand- 
stone, which  is  found  in  sinking  wells  in  the  higher  portions  of  the 
town.  In  one  well  near  the  summit  level  a  thin  coal  8  inches  thick  was 
passed  through,  with  2  feet  of  clay  shale  above  it,  and  about  the  same 
thickness  of  fire-clay  below.  In  the  vicinity  of  Oriole  the  sandstone 
above  this  thin  coal  is  found  at  several  places,  and  quarries  have  been 
opened  in  it  for  building  stone,  flag-stones,  etc.  It  probably  underlays 
all  the  highlands  in  the  north-west  portion  of  the  county. 

At  James  McNaib's  well,  one  mile  and  a  quarter  north  of  Friends- 
ville,  the  following  beds  were  reported  from  memoranda  furnished  by 
Mr.  J.  Zimmerman  : 

Ft.    In. 

Soil  and  clay 18 

Impure  coal,  (probably*  bituminous  shale) 3 

Clay  shale,  with  iron  nodules 3 

Hard  sandstone 0       8 

Gray  sandstone,  in  even  betls,  4  to  8  inches  thick 15 

Sandy  shales 11 

Hani  sandstone  in  two  layers 2       8 

Dark  bituminous  nhale 3 

Coal,  said  to  be  good 9 

57   r 

At  Mr.  Gilkeeson's  well,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  after  reaching 
the  coal  found  at  the  bottom  of  MgNair^s  well,  a  boring  was  made  to 
the  depth  of  \)  feet  below  the  coal.  The  material  obtained  from  the 
boring  was  a  milk-white  substance  resembling  lireclay. 

—9 
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At  Haniiker's  old  mill  ou  the  Bonpass,  a  little  north  of  west  from 
Allcudale,  a  bed  of  bituminous  shale  outcrops  at  the  base  of  the  bluflf, 
overlaid  by  a  conglomerate  of  ferruginous  pebbles  and  a  rather  soft, 
thin  bedded  sandstone.    The  section  here  is  as  follows : 

Ft. 

S  >ft,  thin  bedded  sandstone  and  sbale 15 

Pcmiginoua  conglomerate 3  to  4 

Hard  black  sbale 2  to  3 

The  black  shale  extended  below  the  bed  of  the  creek,  and  I  could  not 
learn  that  any  coal  had  been  found  underneath  it  here.  These  beds 
rej^emble  the  outcrop  at  the  iron  bridge  on  the  Little  Wabash,  between 
Albion  and  Fairfield. 

Prof.  Cox  reports  the  following  sections  at  points  I  did  not  visit : 
''  On  sec.  5,  T.  10,  K.  12,  there  is  a  bed  of  light-blue  clay,  very  plastic, 
exposed  in  the  bank  of  Crawfish  creek,  as  shown  in  the  following  section : 

Ft.    In. 

Soil,  calcareous  sbale  and  limestone , 16 

Coal 0      8 

Blue  clay 4 

Sandstone  in  the  bed  of  tbe  creek ?  " 

The  calcareous  shale  above  the  coal  contains  the  same  species  of 
fossils  enumerated  from  the  locality  on  Raccoon  creek  at  Uamiker'sold 
mill,  indicating  the  horizon  of  coal  No.  11. 

*'  At  Emanuel  Reel's  place,  on  sec.  8,  T.  1  S.,  R.  12,  blue  limestone  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  one  foot  thick,  underlaid  by  a  thin  coal.  Bluish 
shale  and  sandstone  in  the  hill  forty  feet  above.  The  well  at  the  house 
went  through  soil  and  drift  10  feet,  clay  shale  4  feet,  sandstone  29  feet. 

At  Little  Rock,  on  the  Wabash  river,  sec.  19,  T.  1  K,  R.  11  W. : 

Ft. 

Sbale  and  covered  slope 80 

Sitndst^me  in  solid  bod 30  " 

This  hill  forms  a  conspicuous  land-mark  on  the  river,  and  the  sand- 
stone at  the  base  is  probably  the  same  as  that  found  at  St.  Francisville, 
a  little  higher  up  the  river,  in  Lawrence  county. 

Edwards  County.  The  outcrops  of  rock  in  this  county  are  few  and 
widely  separated,  and  no  continuous  section  of  the  beds  could  possibly 
be  made  from  surface  exposures  only.  The  sandstones  and  shales  inter- 
vening between  coals  No.  11  and  13  are  probably  the  prevailing  rocks. 
The  following  beds  may  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Albion,  in  the  rail- 
road cut  and  on  the  small  creek  that  intersects  the  town  : 

Ft.    In. 

Shale  and  shaly  sandstone  with  a  pebbly  bed  at  the  bottom 520to25 

Sand«tT>ne.  locully  hard  and  concretionary 8  to  12 

Stroak  of  bituminous  shale 0      3 

Hard  nodular  limestone     2 

Shale  with  bands  of  argillaceous  iron  ore 4  to  6 

Hard  shaly  sandstone lto4 
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Tbe  concretionary  snmlstone  is  their  main  qu«arry  rock  here,  and  it  is 
souietimes  quite  liard  and  affords  a  very  durable  material  for  founda- 
tion walls.  Above  this  there  are  some  layers  of  even-bedded  sandstone 
that,  although  rather  soft  when  first  quarried,  become  harder  afier 
exposure  and  make  a  fair  building  stone. 

At  Dr.  Smith's  place,  four  miles  north  of  Grayville  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  lionpass  creek,  the  hill  rises  to  an  elevation  of  about  a  hundred 
feet,  but  the  beils  forming  its  upper  portion  are  hidden  beneath  a  cov- 
ered slope.  A  thin  coal  is  found  in  this  hill  at  an  elevation  of  thirty- 
six  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  creek,  which  is  underlaid  by  sandy  shales 
and  ^^andstones  that  form  a  precipitous  cliif  to  the  creek  bed.  The  coal 
is  about  8  inches  thick  and  of  good  quality,  and  is  underlaid  by  a  light- 
gray  fire-clay.  The  sandstone  and  shale  below  this  coal  are  the  equiva- 
lents of  the  beds  above  the  fossiliferous  shale  in  the  Grayville  section, 
and  the  fossil  bed  of  that  locality  would  no  doubt  be  found  here  a  little 
below  the  creek  bed.  The  thin  coal  found  here  has  also  been  met  with 
in  sinking  wells  at  Grayville  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town.  About 
half  a  mile  above  this,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Boupass,  the  same  beds 
outcrop  again  where  an  old  mill  was  formerly  located.  At  the  base  of 
the  bluff  here  there  is  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  of  blue  shales  partly 
argillaceous,  and  passing  upward  into  a  sandy  shale  and  sandstone 
twenty  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  with  a  partial  outcrop  of  the  thin  coal 
and  bituminous  shale  still  higher  up.  This  coal  probably  corresponds 
to  the  ten-inch  seam  No.  15  of  the  Coffee  creek  section. 

At  Mr.  Nailor's  place,  six  miles  north  west  of  Grayville,  a  coal  seam 
was  opened  many  years  since  and  successfully  worked  for  a  time  to 
supi)ly  the  local  demand  for  coal.  It  is  probably  the  same  seam  worked 
by  Simonds  and  others  south-west  of  Mount  Carmel.  The  seam  is  said 
to  be  about  thirty  inches  thick  and  the  coal  hard  and  splinty,  partaking 
of  the  block  character. 

At  the  ford  on  the  Little  Wabash,  eight  miles  north-west  of  Albion, 
on  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  sec.  7,  T.  1  S.,  R.  10  E.,  there  is  an  outcrop  of  a  thin 
coal  associated  with  the  following  beds : 

Ft.    In. 

1.  Brown  ferruginous  clay  shales 10  to  13 

2.  Brash  coal 0    10 

3.  Claysliale 0      8 

4.  Brash  coal 0    10 

5.  Shale  with  numerous  bands  of  iron  ore 4 

0.  Gray  sandy  shale 6 

7.  Iron  conglomerate  in  riverbed 1 

The  shale  No.  5  of  the  foregoing  section  contains  considerable  clay 
iron  ore  of  a  fair  quality,  amounting  to  nearly  or  quite  one-half  of  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  bed.  If  the  quantity  of  iron  in  this  shale  should, 
on  drifting  into  the  bluff,  prove  continuous  for  some  distance,  it  would 
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eventually  justify  the  erection  of  an  iron  furnace  in  this  vicinity.  At 
another  old  ford  about  a  mile  further  uj)  the  river,  the  same  coals 
outcrop  in  connection  with  a  thin  bed  of  nodular  argillaceous  limestone 
of  a  light-gray  color,  weathering  to  a  yellowish-brown  on  exposure. 

Five  miles  north-west  of  Albion,  on  the  K.  W.  qr.  of  sec.  22,  T.  1  S., 
B.  10  £,  an  argillaceous  limestone  similar  to  that  above  mentioned,  but 
rather  darker  colored,  is  found  underlaying  a  bed  of  bituminous  shale, 
as  shown  in  the  following  section  : 

Ft.    In. 

Sandy  shale  and  thin  bedded  micaceons  atandstone •.  ..10  to  12 

Bituminous  shale 1  to   1      6 

l^odular  argillaceous  Hmestono 2  to   3 

Gray  sandy  shale  with  bands  of  iron  stone 3  to   4 

This  outcrop  seems  to  be  on  the  same  horizon  with  the  beds  at  the 
Wabash  fords,  the  coal  found  there  being  represented  here  by  the  bitu- 
minous shale  of  the  above  section.  The  thin  bedded  sandstone  has 
been  quarried  here  for  building  cellar  walls,  foundations,  etc.,  and  seems 
to  be  the  best  material  in  the  neighborhood  for  such  purposes. 

At  Mr.  Habtman's  mill,  on  the  east  side  of  the  town  of  Albion,  there 
was  a  boring  made  for  oil  some  years  since,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
reported  section : 

Ft. 

Clay  and  soil 7 

Shale 49 

Coal 1 

Bine  shale 107 

The  boring  was  ended  in  a  hard  rock,  the  character  of  which  Wiis  not 
determined.  It  was  made  in  the  creek  valley  in  which  the  mill  is  situa- 
ted, and  the  first  shale  struck  was  probably  the  upper  part  of  that 
forming  the  base  of  the  Albion  section  given  on  a  preceding  page. 

Prof.  Cox  reports  the  following  section  at  Beal's  mill,  on  Blockhouse 
creek,  a  branch  of  the  Bonpass,  in  the  east  part  of  the  county  : 

Ft.    In. 

"Drift 5 

Gray  shale  with  clay  Iron  ore 12 

Silicious  iron  ore - 1 

Blue  argillaceous  shale r> 

Black  bituminous  shale 1    G 

Impure  lim estone 0    6 

Coal  in  the  bed  of  the  creek 0    8" 

All  the  beds  represented  by  the  foregoing  sections  in  these  two  coun- 
ties belong  between  coals  No.  10  and  13,  and  do  not  attain  an  aggregate 
thickness  of  more  than  150  to  200  feet. 


Economical    Oeology . 

Building  Stone, — A  fair  quality  of  building  stone  may  be  obtained 
from  the  sandstones  outcropping  in  various  portions  of  these  two  couu- 
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ties  a«  indicated  in  the  sections  given  on  the  preceding  pages.  The 
best  is  prpbably  that  from  the  even  bedded  brown  sandstone  above  No. 
11  coal,  that  is  fonnd  in  the  northern  and  north-western  portions  of 
Wabash,  and  the  central  and  northern  i)ortions  of  Edwards.  Quarries 
have  been  opened  in.  this  sandstone  in  the  vicinity  of  Oriole,  in  Wabash 
county,  where  a  good  evenly  bedded  rock  is  obtained,  the  thin  layers 
affording  a  good  flag  stone,  and  the  thicker  beds  material  suitable  for 
foundation  walls,  etc.  This  sandstone  probably  underlays  all  the.  ridges 
and  highlands  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  county  and  will  be  found 
accessible  at  many  points  as  the  demand  for  buihliug  stone  increases. 
The  sandstone  in  the  river  bed  at  Kochester  has  also  been  quarried  to  a 
limited  extent,  and  quarries  have  been  opened  at  Walden's  place, 
between  this  point  and  Mt.  Carmel,  where  a  fair  quality  of  sandstone 
has  been  obtained  from  a  bed  that  is  seemingly  the  equivalent  of  the 
sandstone  in  the  Mt.  Carmel  bluff. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Albion  sandstone  of  a  fair  quality  is  obtained  at 
several  points,  some  of  which  is  concretionary  and  very  hard,  yiehling 
a  very  durable  stone.  This  concretionary  character  is  not  persistent 
however,  but  the  rock  passes  locally  into  a  thin  bedded  sandstone  or 
sandy  shale.  No  limestone  was  seen  in  either  county  that  could  be 
recommended  as  a  building  stone,  although  that  found  at  Kochester 
mills  and  at  Mr.  Reel's  place  north  of  Mt.  (Jarmel  has  been  used  to 
some  extent  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  outcrops.  The  rock  is  argil- 
laceous and  locally  highly  bituminous,  and  is  liable  to  split  into  fragments 
by  long  exposure. 

Coal — The  upper  coal  seam  in  the  Coffee  creek  section  was  the  only 
outcrop  we  were  able  to  find  in  either  of  these  counties  that  promised 
to  be  of  any  value  for  practical  coal  mining.  The  coal  in  this  seam 
ranges  from  thirty  inches  to  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  appears  to 
underlay  a  considerable  area  in  the  south  part  of  Wabash  and  the 
south-western  part  of  Edwards.  Several  shafts  have  been  sunk  to  this 
coal  about  three  miles  south-west  of  Mt.  Carmel,  where  the  coal  is  ft>und 
from  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet  below  the  surface.  This  seam  affords  a 
hard  splinty  or  semi-block  coal  of  fair  quality,  and  with  Judicious  man 
agement  it  might  be  worked  to  advantage,  either  by  a  shaft  or  i)erhap8 
better  by  an  inclined  tunnel.  The  roof  seems  to  be  good,  and  if  the 
thickness  of  the  coal  is  at  all  unifonn,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not 
be  made  to  }\eU\  a  fair  return  for  the  labor  and  cajntal  recpiired  to  put 
a  mine  in  successful  operation  where  the  coal  lajs  so  near  the  surface. 
This  is  probably  the  same  coal  woiked  at  Mr.  Nailor's  place  in  the 
south-east  part  of  Edwards  several  years  since,  for  the  supply  of  Albion 
and  the  adjacent  region.  No  attempt  has  as  yet  been  made  to  reach 
the  lower  seams  in  either  of  these  counties  except  at  Mt.  Carmel,  where 
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a  boring  was  made  to  the  depth  of  180  feet,  but  this  did  not  go  deep 
enoagh  to  reach  No.  7,  which  is  the  uppermost  of  the  main  seams.  It 
commenced  about  the  horizon  of  coal  No.  10  or  11,  and  the  depth  from 
this  horizon  to  No.  7  is  i)robably  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet. 

Iron  Ore. — Bands  of  argillaceous  iron  ore  are.  found  disseminated 
more  or  less  abundantly  through  many  of  the  shale  beds  in  these  coun- 
ties, but  usually  in  too  limited  quantities  to  be  of  much  value.  At  the 
ford  eight  miles  north-west  of  Albion  on  the  S.  W.  quarter  of  sec.  7,  T, 
1  S.,  E.  10  E.,  there  is  a  larger  quantity  of  iron  ore  than  was  seen  else- 
where in  this  region.  The  shale  bed  is  four  feet  thick,  and  nearly  or 
quite  one-half  of  this  thickness  is  a  clay  iron  ore  of  fair  quality.  Several 
tons  of  ore  may  be  collected  from  the  debris  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff 
where  it  has  been  washed  out  of  the  shale  by  the  river  current.  Twenty 
inches  of  coal  of  a  fair  quality  immediately  overlays  the  ferruginous 
shale. 

Potters^  Clay, — Potters'  clay  of  fair  quality  is  found  in  the  bank  of 
Greathouse  creek,  near  Mt.  Carmel,  and  a  bed  of  fine  white  clay  also 
occurs  on  Crawfish  creek  on  sec.  5,  T.  1  S.,  E.  12  E.  This  bed  is  four 
feet  thick  and  appears  like  a  good  fire  clay. 

Brick  Materials, — Good  brick  clay  is  abundant  in  almost  every  neigh- 
borhood, and  sand  suitable  for  mortar  and  cement  may  be  found  in  tMe 
river  bluffs  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  creek  valleys. 

Soil  and  Timber. — The  Soil  on  the  rolling  upland  is  a  chocolate  col- 
ored clay  loam  well  charged  with  humus  from  the  decomposition  of 
organic  matters,  and  very  productive,  especially  in  wheat,  oats  and 
grass.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Wabash  bluffs  the  character  of  the  soil 
is  modified  by  the  sandy  marls  of  the  loess  upon  which  they  rest,  but 
these  soils  are  very  quick  and  productive,  yielding  annually'  large  crops 
of  all  the  cereals  usually  cultivated  in  this  climate.  Along  the  Wabash 
and  Bonpass  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  heavily  timbered  bottom 
lands  that  hav^e  a  deep  alluvial  soil  with  a  saudy  subsoil.  These  lauds 
are  very  productive  when  cleared  and  brought  under  cultivation,  and 
are  decidedly  the  best  corn  lands  in  this  portion  of  the  State.  They 
are  subject  to  annual  overflow  from  the  river  freshets,  but  these  usually 
occur  in  the  early  spring  time  and  seldom  interfere  with  the  production 
of  the  usual  crops.  These  two  counties,  though  limited  in  area,  have  a 
thrifty  and  wealthy  population  devoted  mainly  to  agriculture,  the 
Wabash  river  and  the  intersecting  railroads  furnishing  all  needed  mar- 
ket facilities. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  Zimmerivian,  of  Mt.  Carmel,  for  much  valua- 
ble information  and  assistance  while  engaged  in  my  examinations  in 
this  vicinity,  and  to  Dr.  J.  Sohenck  for  the  following  complete  list  of 
the  trees  and  shrubs  indiginous  to  Wabash  county: 
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'A  list  of  the  Forest  Trees  and  Shrubs  found  in  Wahash 

County. 

Acer  nibrum,  L.,  {Red  or  Sicamp  Maple.) 
"     daaycarpmn,  Ebrhart,  (White  or  Silver  Maple.) 
"     sacchariuiiin,  Wang.,  {Common  Sugar  Maple,) 
"     sacebarimim,  var.  nigrum,  [Black  Sugar  Maple.) 
^l^lsculus  glabra,  Willd.,  {Smooth  or  Ohio  Buckeye.) 
Aluus  seiTulata,  Ait.,  {Smooth  Alder.) 
Anjorpba  fructicosa,  L.,  {False  Indigo.) 
Asimina  triloba,  Dunal.,  {Common  Papaw.) 
Betula  lenta,  L.,  {Cherry  or  Sweet  Birch.) 

"       nigra,  L.,  {River  or  Red  Birch.) 
Carpinus  Americana,  Michx.,  {Ironicood;  Hornheam.) 
Catali)a  bignonioidea,  Walt,  {Catalpa  ;  Indian  Bean.) 
Carya  oliva^f'orjnia,  Niitt.,  (Pecan  nut.) 

"      alba,  Nutt,  (Shell  bark  or  Shag  bark  Hickory.) 
"      microcarpa,  Nutt.,  (Small-fruited  Hickory.) 
"      tomentosa,  Nutt ,  (Mocker-nut;   Whitelieart  Hickory.) 
"      procina,  Nutt.,  (Pig  nut  or  Broom  Hickory.) 
*'      amara,  Nutt.,  (Bitter-nut  or  Sicamp  Hicliory.) 
Celtis  occiden talis,  L.,  (Hackberry  ;  Sugarbvrry.) 

"      Missippiensis,  Bose.,  (MisKisnippi  ha<*kberry.) 
Cephalaiitbus  occidentalLs,  L.,  (Button  Bush.) 
Cercis  Canadensis,  L.,  (Red  bud  ;  Judas-tree.) 
Cornus  iloiida,  L.,  (Flowering  Dogwood.) 

"       sericea,  L.,  (Silky  Cornel;  Kinnikinnik.) 
"       paniculata,  L'Her.,  (Panicled  Cornel.) 
Corylus  Americana,  Walt.,  (  Wild  Hazelnut.) 

"       rostrata.  Ait.,  (Beaked  Hazelnut) 
Crataegus  tomentosa,  L.,  (Black  ov  Pear  Thorn.) 
"  tomentosa  var.  Mollis. 

"  punctata,  Jacq. 

"  cordata,  Ait.  ( Washington  Thorn.) 

"  Crua-galli,  L.,  (Cockspur  Thorn.) 

"  veridis,  L. 

Diospyros  Virgiuiana,  L.,  (Common  Per»immon.) 
Euonymus  atropurpnreus,  Jacq.,  (Burning-bush;  ^Vaahoo.) 

"  Araericanus,  L.,  (Strawberry-bush.) 

Fagus  ferruginea.  Ait,  (American  Beech.) 
Forestiera  acumiuatii,  Poir. 
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Fraxinys  Americana,  L.,  {White  Ash,) 

"        pubescens,  Lam.,  (Red  Ash.) 

"        viridis,  Michx.,  (Green  Ash.) 

"        quadraugulata,  Micbx.,  (Blue  Ash.) 
Gleditscliia  triacantlios,  L.,  (Threet  horned  Acacia  ov  Honey  locust.) 
G.vmnocladus  Canadensis,  Lam.,  {Coffee  Tree.) 
Hydrangea  arborescens,  L.,  (Wild  Hydrangea.) 
Hypericum  prolificiim,  L.,  (Shrubby  »St.  John's  ^Vort.) 
Ilex  deciduH,  Walt. 
Juglaus  cinerea,  L.,  (Butternut.) 

**        nigra,  L.,  (Black  Walnut.) 
Junipenis  communis,  (Common  Juniper.) 
Lindera  Benzoin,  ]\Ieisner,  { Spicebtiah ;  Benjamin  bu^h.) 
Liquidambar  Styracitlua,  L.,  (Sweet  Gum  Tree.) 
Liriodendrou  Tulipifera,  L.,  (Tulip-tree ^  Poplar.) 
Morus  rubra,  L.,  (Red  Mulberry.) 
Negundo  aeeroides,  Ma»ncli,  (Box-elder.) 
Nyssa  mullitlora,  Wang.,  (Black  Gum;  Tupelo.) 
Ostrya  Virginica,  Willd.,  (Hop-hornbeam ;  Lever-tcood.) 
Platanus  occidentalis,  L.,  (Sycamore;  Plane  tree.) 
Populus  heteiopliylla,  L.,  (Cotton  Wood;  Dote ny  Poplar.) 

'*        moinWfQTiv,  Alt,  (Necklace  Poplar ;  Cotton  Wood.) 

"        tremuloides,  Michx.,  (American  As2)en.) 
Prinos  verticillata.  Gray,  (Black  Alder;  Winterberry.) 
Pruuus  Americana,  Marshell,  (  Wild  Yellow^  or  Red  Plumb.) 

"      insititia,  L.,  (^Bulluce  Plumb.) 

"      serotina,  Ebrhart,  (Wild  Black  Cherry.) 
Pyrus  coronaria,  L.,  (Sweet  scented  Crab  Apple.) 

"      angustifolia,  Ait.,  (Narrow  leaved  Crab  Apple.) 
Ptelea  trifoliata,  L.,  Wafer  Ash  ;  Shrubby  Trefoil.) 
Quercus  alba,  L.,  (  White  oak.) 

"        obtusiloba,  Micbx.,  (Postoak.) 

"        macrocarpa,  Micbx.,  [Bur  or  Over-cup  Oak.) 

'^        macrocarpa,  var.  (!)  Lyrata,  Michx.,  (Jjyre  leaved  Oak.) 

"        prinus,  Willd.,  (Swamp  Chestnut  Oak.) 

"        bicolor,  Willd.,  (Sicamp  White  Oak.) 

"        castauea,  Mub!.,  (Chestnut  Oak.) 

"        linctoria,  Bartram,  (Black  or  Tanner's  Oak.) 

**        coccinea,  Wang.,  (Senrlet  Oak.) 

<'        rubra,  L.  (Red  Oak.) 

"        palustris,  Micbx.,  (Prn  or  Water  Oak.) 

*'        nigrn,  L.,  (Black-Jack  or  Barren  Oak.) 

'*        Phellos,  L.,  ( Willow  Oak.) 

*'        imbricaria,  Micbx.,  (Laurel  or  Shingle  Oak.) 
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Bhas  typhiua,  L.,  {Stagliorn  Sumach.) 

"    glabra,  L.,  (Smooth  Sumach.) 

"    copallina,  L.,  (Dwarf  Sumach,) 
Salix  tristis,  Ait.,  (Dicarf  Gray  Willow.) 

"     discolor,  Muhl.,  (Glnncous  Willow.) 

"     criocephala,  Michx.,  ( Wooly  Headed  Willoic.) 

"     petiolaris.  Smith,  {Long-stalked  Green  Osier.) 

"     nigra,  Marshall,  {Black  Willow.) 

"     rigida,  MuhL,  {Stiff-leaved  Willow.) 
Sambucus  Canadensis,  L.,  {Common  Elder.) 
Sassafras  officinale,  Nees.,  (Sassafras.) 
Staphylea  trifolia,  L.,  {Bladder-nut) 
Symphoricarpus  occidentals,  R.  Brown,  ( Wolf  or  Buck  Berry.) 

"  vulgaris,  Micbx.,  {Indian  Currant;  Coral-berry.) 

Taxodiam  distichum,  Richard,  {American  Bald  Cypress.) 
Tilia  Americana,  L.,  {Ba^stcood  ;  Linden.) 

"    heterophylla,  Vent,,  {White  Basswood.) 
Ulmas  fulva,  Michx.,  {Slippery  Blm.) 

"      Americana,  L.,  {American  or  White  Mm.) 

"      alata,  Michx.,  ( Winged  Elm.) 
Viburnum  prunifolium,  L.,  {Black  Haw.) 

«  nudum,  M.,  ( White  Bod.) 

Zanthoxylum  Americanum,  Mill.,  {Northern  Prickly  Ash.) 


—10 


CHAPTER    VI. 


WHITE  AND  HAMILTON  COUNTIES. 

• 

White  county  has  a  geographical  area  of  about  four  hundred  and 
eighty  square  miles,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Wayne  and 
Edwards  counties,  on  the  east  by  the  Wabash  river,  on  the  south  by 
Gallatin  county,  and  on  the  west  by  Hamilton.  The  Little  Wabash 
traverses  the  county  from  north  to  south  through  its  central  portion, 
and  the  Skillet  Fork  enters  at  the  north-west  corner,  and  after  a  south- 
east course  enters  the  Little  Wabash  near  the  centre  of  the  county. 
These  streams,  with  their  smaller  affluents,  and  the  main  W^abash  river 
as  its  eastern  boundary,  drain  nearly  the  whole  area  of  the  county. 
South  of  Phillipstown  there  is  a  considerable  area  between  the  Little 
and  the  main  Wabash  rivers  of  rather  flat  land,  intersected  by  a  chain 
of  ponds  extending  nearly  due  north  and  south,  through  townships  five 
and  six  south,  range  ten  east,  which  probably  marks  the  course  of  an 
old  river  channel.  This  portion  of  the  county  is  rather  flat  and  heavily 
timbered.  The  remainder  of  the  county  is  quite  rolling,  and  portions 
of  it  south  and  we^t  of  Carmi  are  broken  and  hilly. 

Superficial  Deposits. — ^The  alluvium,  loess  and  drift,  the  three  principal 
divisions  of  the  Quaternary,  or  most  recent  of  the  geological  systems, 
are  well  developed  in  this  county.  Alluvial  bottoms  of  considerable 
extent  skirt  the  courses  of  the  main  and  Little  Wabash  and  Skillet 
Fork,  but  being  subject  to  annual  overflow,  the  land  is  only  valued  at 
the  present  time  for  the  flue  body  of  timber  which  it  sustains.  The  soil, 
however,  is  a  rich  saixly  loam,  and  when  cleared  and  brought  under 
cultivation  will  prove  the  most  fertile  land  in  the  county. 

The  loess  is  very  heavily  developed  along  the  bluffs  of  the  Wabash 
from  Phillipstown  to  Orayville,  and  ranges  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  or 
more  in  thickness.  It  comprises  a  bed  of  brown  clay  immediately  below 
the  surface,  of  variable  thickness,  which  is  underlaid  by  the  usual  ash- 
gray  and  buff  marly  sands,  containing  the  characteristic  fresh  water 
and  land  shells  usually  found  in  this  deposit. 

The  drift  deposits  in  this  county  vary  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  or  more 
in  thickness,  and  consist  of  brown  gravelly  clays,  with  some  northern 
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bowlders  of  cousiderable  size.  In  the  vicinity  of  tbe  Little  Wabash, 
north  of  Caruii,  these  seemed  to  be  more  abundant  than  elsewhere,  and 
one  was  seen  near  the  north  line  of  the  county,  and  about  a  mile  east  of 
the  ford  on  the  Little  Wabash,  that  was  fully  four  feet  in  its  longest 
diameter,  by  two  feet  or  more  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  is  the 
most  southerly  point  in  the  State  where  bowlders  of  this  size  have  been 
seen. 


Coal   Measures . 

The  stratified  rocks  of  this  county  belong  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
upper  Coal  Measures,  and  the  lowest  beds  appearing  in  the  county  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Little  Wabash,  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
Haven  and  near  Carmi.  these  two  points  being  on  nearly  the  same  geo- 
logical level.  The  New  Haven  limestone  appears  to  be  identical  with 
the  lowest  limestone  seen  in  Clark  county,  which  there  lays  about 
seventy-five  to  eighty  feet  above  coal  No.  7.  Here  the  space  is  probably 
a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  or  more,  with  two  thin  coals 
intervening  between  the  limestone  and  the  main  coals  below.  In  the 
solid  portions  of  this  limestone  fossils  are  comparatively  rare,  the  only 
species  we  were  able  to  find  in  an  hour's  search  at  New  Haven  being 
Spirifer  cameratus,  S.  planoconvexus^  Product  us  PratteniamiH^  P.  longiapi- 
ntw,  Terehratula  bovidena,  Rhynchonella  OHOfiemis^  Plutyostoma  Peoriensc, 
joints  of  Grinoidea,  etc.  The  rock  is  hard  and  brittle,  and  weathers  to 
a  rusty-brown  color.  The  section  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Haven,  com- 
mencing at  the  base  with  this  limestone  and  extending  north  along  the 
small  branches  putting  into  the  Little  Wabash  for  about  two  miles  and 
a  half  to  land  adjoining  Mr.  E.  W.  Boyd,  and  belonging  to  the  Jones' 
heirs,  is  as  follows : 

Ft.    In. 

No.   1.  Sandstone,  formluj;  the  bed  rock  on  top  of  the  liills,  and  penetrated  by  Mr.  Botd,  in 

his  well 13 

No.    S.  SandHtone  and  sandy  uhale,  passing  downward  into  arg.  shale  (partial  exposure) . .  .40  to  50 

No.   3.  Ferro-argillaceons  limestone,  with  fossils 0      3 

No.    4.  Ferruginous  shale,  with  fossils 0      9 

No.   5.  Chocolate-brown  calc.  sandstone,  with  fossils 1      C 

No.   6.  Dark-colorod  shale 8  to    3 

No.    7.  Coal 0      2 

No.    8.  Shaly  fireclay 2      6 

No.    9.  Hard  sandstone,  partly  in  heavy  beds 4  to    6 

No.  10.  Shale  and  thin  bedded  sandstone 6  to    8 

No.  11.  Space  covere<l,  probably  not  more  than 15  to  20 

No.  12.  New  Haven  limestone 3  to    4 

The  three  inch  band  of  ferruginous  limestone,  No.  3  of  the  above  sec- 
tion, contains  numeious  well  preserved  fossils,  and  we  obtained  from  it 
Pleurotomaria  GrayviUensis^  Bellerophon  carhonarius^  B,  Montfortianu^j 
Euomphalua  subrugosus,  Macrochcilus  mhabiUSj  Nucula  vetitricosaj  and 
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Polyphemopsis  peracutu.  The  cboeolate- brown  calcareous  sandstone 
below  it  contains  a  peculiar  group  of  fossils,  among  wbich  are  Myalina 
ampla^  Aviculopecteti  occidentalism  Avicula  longispinaj  Pinna  peracutUj 
Schizodus  Alpinus  f  Edmondia  NehrascensiSj  Allorisma  sub-cuneata,  Bel- 
lerophon  crassu^j  Katicopsu  Fricei  t  Platyceras  NebrascensiSj  Productus 
Pratt^nianuSj  and  some  other  undetermined  forms.  This  bed  is  found  at 
Carmi  in  the  bed  of  a  small  branch  south  of  the  town  containing  the 
same  group  of  fossils. 

About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  New  Haven  north  on  Kock  creek, 
the  beds  numbered  from  two  to  ten  of  the  foregoing  section  are  well 
exposed,  and  a  fair  quality  of  thin  bedded  micaceous  sandstone  is  quar- 
ried for  building  purposes.  From  this  point  to  Carmi  by  the  road  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river  the  country  is  quite  broken,  and  frequent 
outcrops  of  sandstone  and  shale  may  be  seen  in  the  hill  sides  and  in  the 
banks  of  the  small  streams.  On  Grindstone  creek,  seven  miles  south 
of  Carmi,  a  bed  of  sandstone  in  rather  even  beds  is  exposed  on  a  small 
branch  running  into  the  main  creek  from  the  south-west.  The  beds 
exposed  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  rock  has 
been  quarried  for  building  stone,  and  some  grindstones  have  also  been 
made  from  it.  Most  of  the  beds  are  in  tolerably  even  layers,  but  some 
portions  of  the  mass  show  a  more  or  less  concretionary  structure. 

At  Carmi  we  have  a  repetition  of  the  same  beds  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  Haven,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  section  better  exposed,  but 
only  extending  downwards  to  No.  5  of  the  section  seen  near  New  Haven, 
the  lower  part  of  that  section  being  here  below  the  level  of  the  Little 
Wabash.  Commencing  with  the  sandstone  to  be  seen  in  the  north  part 
of  town,  above  the  dam,  and  descending  Irom  thence  along  the  river 
bluffs  to  the  small  creek  just  south  of  the  town,  we  have  the  following 
section : 

Ft    In. 

Xo.  1.    Sandy  shales  and  some  sandstone  in  even  beds 12 

No.  2.    Clay  shales 16  to  18 

No.  3.    Two  thin  coats,  parted  by  a  foot  or  more  of  clay  shale 1  to    1      6 

No.  4.    Brown  sandstone,  qnarry  rocic 8  to  10 

No.  5.    Band[of  cinnamon-brown  shale,  with /'o«idfonui« 0     2 

No.  6.    Dark  clay^shale 1 

No.  7.     Gray  sandy  shales,  passing  down  want  into  clay  fthale,  with  iron  stones 18  to  20 

No.  8.*  Ferro-calcareous  chocolate-brown  sandstone,  with  fossils 1^  to    2 

The  lower  bed  of  the  above  section  was  only  partially  exposed  in  the 
bed  of  the  creek,  where  it  presents  the  same  general  appearance,  and  con- 
tains the  same  group  of  fossils  as  were  obtained  from  No.  5  of  the  S(»etioa 
near  New  Haven.  I  was  unable  to  find  more  than  a  partial  exposure 
of  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Carmi.  The  brown  sandstone  No.  4  of  the  above 
section  contains  numerous  specimens  of  broken  plants,  is  somewhat 

*  This  is  ociiiiralent  to  No.  47,  of  the  general  section  of  the  Coal  Measures,  on  p.  2,  et  seg. 
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ferraginous,  and  affords  a  good  quality  of  building  stone.  The  thin 
band  of  cinnamon-colored  shale  seems  to  have  been  formed  from  an 
impalpable  brown  mud,  and  on  splitting  it  in  thin  layers  countless 
numbers  of  minute  shells  like  Posidonia  are  found  covering  the  surface 
of  the  slabs. 

In  the  bank  of  Skillet  Fork,  at  Mill  Shoals,  there  is  an  outcrop  of  thin 
coal,  with  a  bituminous  shale  and  limestone,  as  shown  in  the  following 
section : 

Ft 

Hard  shelly  aandstone 3  to  4 

Hard,  black  laminated  slate,  paasiut;  localljinto  day  shale 6  to8 

Shale,  with  thin  coal 2  to  3 

Hardf  fine  frraine4l  limestone 2io3 

Greenish,  pebbly  shale 8 

Sandy  shale,  in  creek  bed 1 

These  beds  afford  no  distinct  fossils,  but  the  limestone  and  black 
laminated  slate  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  beds  found  three  miles 
northeast  of  Fairfield,  in  Wayne  county,  and  two  and  a  half  miles 
south  of  Gluey,  which  I  have  referred  to  the  horizon  of  coal  No.  13  of 
the  general  section.  The  cross  cleavage  planes  of  the  limestone  shows 
Stigmaria  rootlets,  and  these  were  the  only  indications  of  organic  life 
we  could  find  in  it.  The  rock  is  fine-grained,  of  a  bluish  dove  color,  the 
lower  portion  weathering  to  a  yellowish-buff.  The  beds  in  the  foregoing 
section  are  succeeded  in  the  hills  north  and  east  of  the  station  by  sixty 
to  seventy  feet  of  shale  and  sandstone,  with  a  thin  bed  of  bituminous 
shale  near  the  top  of  the  exposure. 

At  Gray  ville,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Wabash  river,  the  bluff  rises 
to  a  hight  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet  above  low-water  level,  and 
affords  a  fine  section  of  the  Coal  Measure  beds,  as  follows : 

Ft.      In. 

No.    1.  Covered  slope  of  loess  and  drii't 48 

No.    2.  Heavy-bedded  sandstone 15 

No.    3.  Slope  with  partial  outcrops  of  shale , 25 

No.    4.  Silicioas  shale ; 7  to    8 

No.    5.  Blue  argillaceous  shale,  with  bands  of  fossiliferous  iron  ore  at  the  bottom 4 

No.    6.  Bituminous  shale G  in.  to    0         8 

No.    7.  Calcareous  shale,  and  shaly  bituminous  limest4>ne. U  to    3 

No.    8.  BUick  shale 6  in.  to    1 

No.    9.  Green  clay  shales,  or  flre-clay 1  to    2 

No.  10.  Sandy  shales  and  sand.stone  in  river  bed 10  to  12 

This  section  was  taken  about  300  yards  below  the  ferry  l(\pding^  and 
at  the  lowest  stage  of  water  in  the  river.  The  beds  here  lie  in  wave- 
like undulations,  the  black  shale  in  the  above  section  being  at  one  point 
16  feet  above  the  river  bed,  and  in  a  distance  of  about  fifty  yards  they 
come  down  to  within  iibout  six  feet  of  the  river  level.  In  the  calcareous 
shale  No.  7  of  the  above  section  there  is  a  thin  band  filled  with  crushed 
and  broken  specimens  of  a  small  Myalhia,  probably  M.  perattenuata. 
This  shale  is  dark-colored  and  highly  bituminous,  and  contains  several 
species  of  crushed  fossils  in  addition  to  that  above  mentioned,  but  all 
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identical  with  those  fouud  in  the  clay  iron  band  at  the  base  of  No.  6. 
Local  patches  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate  in  lenticular  masses  a 
foot  or  more  in  thickness  come  in  at  two  or  three  points  immediately 
above  the  black  shales,  and  where  this  occurs  the  shales  are  compressed 
into  something  less  than  one-half  their  normal  thickness.  At  the  upper 
end  of  this  exposure  the  calcareo-bituminous  shale  No.  7  is  replaced  by 
three  or  four  inches  of  blue  clay  shale.  The  thin-bedded  sandstones 
and  sandy  shales  in  the  river  bed  contain  Calamites,  and  fragments  of 
other  coal  plants,  sometimes  inclosed  in  iron  concretions  similar  to 
those  noticed  in  the  river  bed  at  Mt  Carmel.  The  ferruginous  band  at 
the  base  of  the  blue  shale  No.  5  of  the  foregoing  section  contains  many 
fine  fossil  shells  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  the  locality  has 
become  somewhat  noted  on  this  account.  The  species  to  be  found  here 
include  the  following :  KautUus  occidentalism  N,  glohatus  f  Cyrtoceras  cur- 
turn,  DentaHum  ohsoletum^  Pleurotomaria  tahulataj  P.  spluvrulatu^  P. 
OrayvilUnsiSm  Macrocheilus  inhahiliSj  lanthinopsis  tumida,  Euomphnlus 
subrugoHiLSj  Nuada  ventricosa^  Astartellu  vera,  Leda  hella  rugosa,  Lima 
retiferay  Orthis  carhonariay  and  Lopkophyllum  lyroUferum.  This  is  the 
same  group  of  fossils  found  on  Baccoon  creek  near  the  north  line  of 
Edwards  county,  at  Lawrenceville  in  Lawrence  county,  and  on  Lamotte 
creek  near  Palestine  landing,  showing  that  the  Wabash  river,  from  the 
latter  point  to  Grayville,  continues  on  nearly  the  same  geological  level. 

The  exposure  in  the  Grayville  bluflf  affords  an  interesting  exhibition 
of  the  variable  character  of  the  beds  occuiring  at  this  horizon,  and  if 
the  upper  and  lower  extremities  of  this  outcrop  were  Only  to  be  seen  as 
separate  exposures  their  identity  might  not  be  suspected.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  hill  a  seam  of  pyritiferous  shale  from  one  to  three  inches 
thick  is  all  that  separates  the  black  laminated  shales,  while  at  the  lower 
end  they  are  separated  by  about  three  feet  of  calcareous  shale  and  shaly 
bituminous  limestone.  Fossils  are  abundant  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
exposure  in  clay  iron  ore  in  the  lower  part  of  No.  5  of  the  section,  while 
three  hundred  yards  below  neither  the  iron  stones  nor  the  fossils  they 
inclose  can  be  found.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  constructing  a  connected 
section  in  the  Upper  Coal  Measures  from  the  examination  of  isolated 
outcrops,  which  are  the  only  exposures  of  the  strata  to  be  found  in  this 
portion  of  the  State. 

On  the  Little  Wabash  at  the  ford  six  miles  west  of  Grayville,  on  sec. 
21,  T.  3  S.,  K.  10  E.,  the  bluff  consists  of  sandstone  and  sandy  shale, 
inclosing  a  bituminous  shale  and  thin  coal.  The  section  here  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Feet.      In. 

Evenly  bedded  sandstone  and  sandy  shale 30  to  40 

Bitauiinous  shale  and  thin  coal 1      ti 

Clay  shale ^ 5  to    8 

Maasive  sandstone,  partly  concretionary 10  to  15 
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A  short  distance  below  the  ford  the  bituminous  shale  and  coal 
appeared  to  be  wanting,  wedging  out  in  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred 
yards.  The  upper  bed  of  sandstone  is  in  part  a  harrl  micaceous  rock, 
in  even  layer<of  moderate  thickness,  and  will  afford  a  good  quality  of 
building  stone,  as  will  also  the  concretionary  bed  below.  About  half 
way  from  Grayville  to  this  ford,  in  crossing  a  ridge,  there  is  from  20  to 
30  feet  of  shales  exposed,  which  probably  overlay  the  sandstones  at 
the  ford,  though  the  exact  connection  between  them  could  not  be  deter- 
mined. 

Gossett  station,  on  the  Cairo  and  Yincennes  Bailroad,  is  located  on  a 
high  ridge  something  more  than  a  hundred  feet  above  the  bed  of  Bear 
creek.  At  the  summit  the  railroad  cut  shows  about  ten  feet  of  coarse, 
soft,  brown  sandstone,  that  decomposes  easily  on  exposure.  A  few  feet 
below  this  sandstone  a  thin  coal  has  been  found  at  two  or  three  places 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  some  digging  has  been  done  here  in  the  expec- 
tation of  finding  it  somewhere  thick  enough  to  work  to  advantage,  but 
80  far  without  success.  A  section  of  the  rocks  seen  in  this  vicinity 
show  the  following  order : 

Ft.      In. 

Brown  clay,  capping  the  ridge 10  to  15 

Coarse,  soft,  brown  saDdstono 10 

Space  not  seen,  probably  not  more  than 10  to  15 

Sandy  shale G 

Thin  coal 0     4 

Sandy  shale 6 

Space  not  seen 15  to  20 

Nodular  argillaoeoas  limestone,  without  fossils 1  to    2 

Sandy  shale 4  to    6 

Eren-bedded  micaceous  sandstone 6  to    8 

The  lowest  bed  in  this  section  affords  sandstone  in  smooth  even 
layers  from  an  inch  to  a  foot  or  more  in  thickness,  which  is  an  excellent 
and  durable  stone  for  flagging,  foundation  walls,  etc.,  and  the  thickest 
beds  could  be  easily  cut  for  caps  and  sills.  The  rock  at  this  quarry 
resembles  that  at  McGilly's,  a  mile  west  of  McLeansboro.  No  outcrop 
of  coal  of  any  value  has  yet  been  found  in  this  portion  of  the  county, 
and  the  four-inch  seam  in  the  above  section  is  not  likely  to  increase  in 
thickness  sufficiently  to  become  of  any  practical  value  for  mining  pur 
poses. 

The  following  observations  and  sections  are  from  Prof.  Cox's  notes 
in  this  county :  "At  the  Grand  Chain,  one  and  a  half  miles  below 
Black's  ferry,  the  Wabash  flows  over  a  hard  sandstone,  that  is  here  a 
fine-grained  gray  rock,  excellent  for  building  purposes.  It  forms  a  low 
reef  across  the  stream,  cheating  a  strong  current,  and  hence  the  name, 
*  Grand  Chain.'  On  the  Illinois  shore  the  rock  is  but  a  few  feet  above 
the  river  bed,  and  is  soon  lost  under  the  alluvial  bottom.  On  the 
Indiana  side  it  forms  a  ledge  in  the  hills  bordering  the  narrow  bottom. 
At  Warrick^s  riftie,  six  miles  above,  this  sandstone  is  again  seen  at  the 
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water's  edge,  and  on  the  Indiana  shore,  near  the  mouth  of  Rash  creek, 
it  is  overlaid  b}'  a  heavy  bed  of  shale,  including  a  soft,  calcareous 
stratum,  containing  numerous  fossils. 

At  Webb's  ferry  the  equivalent  of  the  Kush  creek  shale,  alternating 
with  shaly  sandstone,  again  makes  its  appearance,  and  at  Bonpass,  a 
little  higher  up,  we  have  the  following  section  : 

Ft.  In. 

Loess,  with  charaoteristio  fossils. ^ 30    ' 

Drift  clay  and  gravel 20 

Buff  sandstone 10 

Shale  and  covered  space 80 

Thin  coal 0      6 

Fire  clay 1      6 

Sllicions  shale  and  sandstone 6 

Argillaceous  shale 35 

133 

The  lower  shale  in  the  above  section  is  first  seen  half  a  mile  below 
the  ferry,  and  contains  fossil  plants,  Sphenophyllunij  Pecopteris  and 
Neuropteris,  but  too  fragile  to  be  preserved. 

On  the  western  borders  of  the  county,  opposite  New  Harmony  in 
Indiana,  there  is  a  large  island  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  Wabash,  called 
Fox  river.  This  island  is  low  and  flat,  and  subject  to  overflow.  Soon 
after  crossing  Fox  river  we  ascend  the  Phillipstown  ridge,  which  bears 
a  little  east  of  north,  and  strikes  the  Wabash  river  at  Grayville.  In 
this  ridge  we  And  the  counterpart  of  the  sections  at  Cut-off,  below  New 
Harmony,  and  at  Grayville;  but  the  creeks  do  not  cut  quite  so  deep 
into  the  argillaceous  shales  here,  so  as  to  show  the  lowest  beds.  Just 
before  reaching  Phillipstown,  on  the  New  Harmony  road,  a  thin  coal  is 
seen  in  the  bank  of  a  branch.  Below  it  there  is  a  few  inches  of  fire 
clay,  and  then  an  argillaceous  shale,  which  is  seen  in  the  bed  of  the 
branch.  Above  the  coal,  which  is  mostly  decomposed,  there  is  a  calca- 
reous band  containing  fossils  similar  to  those  found  at  Grayville. 
When  first  quarried  this  band  is  firm  and  hard,  but  after  long  exposure 
it  becomes  soft.  Above  the  fossil  band  there  is  a  few  feet  of  argillace- 
ous shale  and  a  bed  of  sandstone,  as  seen  in  the  following  section  : 

Ft.        In. 

Yellow  crumbling  clay 80  to  40 

Loess  with  fossils 80  to  30 

Drift,  with  pebbles  and  small  granite  bowlders 35 

Sill  cious  shale 10 

Sandstone 8 

Argillaceons  shale. 10 

Calcareons  fossil  band 3 

Fire-clay 1 

Thin  coal  and  flre*clay 5 

133       3 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south-west  of  this  the  sandstone  of  the 
above  section  is  ten  feet  thick  without  seams.  It  is  micaceous  and  soft 
when  first  quarried,  but  hardens  on  exposure  and  makes  a  good  durable 
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buildini^  stone.  Two  and  a  half  miles  southwest  of  Phillipstown  this 
same  ledge  of  sandstone  forms  a  low  cliflf  along  the  eastern  face  of  the 
ridge  and  in  places  is  weathered  into  caves,  locally  called  rock  houses. 

On  the  road  to  Carmi  the  loess  is  replaced  by  a  loose  yellow  sand, 
that  forms  a  bluff  on  the  eastern  border  of  a  prairie,  which  is  succeeded 
by  a  shallow  slough  or  swamp  that  was  probably  once  the  bed  of  an  arm 
if  not  the  main  stream  of  the  Little  Wabash. 

Section  on  Seven-mile  creek,  on  the  Mt.  Vernon  road  and  near  the 
ferry  on  Skillet  Fork,  sec.  30,  T.  4,  R.  9  B. : 

Ft      In. 

Drift  clay 5  to  6 

Arj;illucoou8  uhnlo 20 

Bitiiiiiinous  shale— black 10 

Coal I 

Fire-clay 3 

The  black  shale  contained  some  poorly  preserved  s[)ecimens  of  Poly- 
jyhefnopsis,  Atnculopecten  and  Nucula  ventrlcosa.  The  argillaceous  shale 
twenty  feet  or  more  in  thickness  appears  again  on  the  creek  a  short 
distance  below  the  opening  to  the  coal. 

On  Limestone  creek  north  of  Enfield,  T.  4  S.,  R.  8  E.,  there  is  an  earthy 
limestone  two  feet  thick  passing  down  into  hard  silicious  fire-claj'.  No 
fossils  in  the  upper  part,  but  the  lower  part  contains  rootlets  of  Stig- 
maria.  This  rock  has  been  burned  for  lime,  and  hence  the  name  of  the 
creek. 

A  thin  coal  is  found  at  the  following  localities  in  this  county  not 
already  mentioned:  Sections  IG  aiid  18,  T.  4,  R.  8;  sec.  8,  T.  5,  R.  10; 
sec.  30,  T.  4,  R.  9  5  sec.  21,  T.  C,  R.  8 ;  sec.  3,  T.  6,  R.  10  5  and  sec.  19, 
T.  3,  R.  9." 

Economical    Geology. 

Builfling  Stone — Sandstone  of  a  fair  quality  for  building  i>urpose8  is 
found  at  a  number  of  localities  in  this  county,  as  noted  in  the  sections 
already  given  in  the  preceding  pages.  At  Carmi  the  brown  sandstone 
that  forms  the  bed  rock  in  the  south-ejist  part  of  the  town  is  an  even 
bedded  ferruginous  rock,  that  hardens  on  exposure  and  makes  a  very 
good  building  stone.  On  (irindstone  creek,  six  or  seven  miles  south  of 
Carmi,  on  the  New  Haven  road,  a  bed  of  gra}'  sandstone  is  quariied 
for  building  stone,  and  affords  a  durable  stone  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 
Near  Gossett  station  an  excellent  flagstone  may  be  obtained  as  well  as 
heavier  bedded  sandstone  for  other  purposes.  This  rock  is  micaceous 
and  cuts  freely,  and  could  be  cheaply  wrought  into  door  sills,  lintels, 
window  caps  and  sills,  etc. 

The  sandstone  outcropping  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Wabash  river  from 
rhillipstx)wn  to  Grayville  affords  good  building  stone  at  many  points, 
—11 
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as  does  that  also  that  outcrops  farther  south  at  Grand  Chain.  In  the 
bluffs  of  the  Little  Wabavsh,  near  the  north  line  of  the  county,  there  is 
from  thirty  to  forty  feet  of  sandstone,  nearly  all  of  which  might  be  used 
for  building  purposes,  and  the  upper  beds  are  in  even  layers  of  moderate 
thickness,  that  could  be  cheaply  quarried. 

Coal — No  coal  seam  thick  enough  to  be  worked  advantageously  was 
found  outcropping  in  the  county,  and  the  only  resource  of  this  county 
in  that  direction  is  in  the  main  coals  of  the  lower  measures.  These 
coals  may  be  found  here,  in  my  opinion,  at  a  depth  of  two  to  four  hun- 
dred feet  in  any  part  of  the  county.  At  Carmi,  and  along  the  Wabash 
south  of  Grayville,  coal  No.  7  ought  to  be  found  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  below  the  river  level,  and  if  that  should  be  found  too 
thin  to  be  worked  to  advantage,  about  a  hundred  feet  more  would  reach 
No.  5,  one  of  the  most  persistent  seams  that  we  have  in  the  Illinois 
coal  basin.  Situated  as  Carmi  is  at  the  junction  of  two  important 
railroads,  the  citizens  could  well  aflbrd  to  make  a  test  experiment  with 
the  drill,  in  order  to  determine  whether  they  have  coaf  beneath  the 
surface  at  a  reasonable  depth  and  of  sufficient  thickness  to  justify  the 
sinking  of  a  shaft.  This  is  a  matter  of  public  interest,  and  so  far  as 
the  test  experiment  is  concerned,  the  expense  should  be  shared  by  the 
property  holders  of  the  town,  and  when  this  point  is  settled  private 
enterprise  will  do  the  rest. 

Brick  materials. — Sand  and  clay  suitable  for  brick  making  may  be 
found  in  every  neighborhood,  and  on  the  uplands  on  nearly  every  farm. 
Sand  for  mortar  and  cement  is  also  abundant  at  some  localities,  as 
between  Carmi  and  Phillipstown,  where  a  bed  of  clean  yellow  sand  is 
found  replacing  the  loess. 

Soil  and  Agriculture. — The  soil  of  this  county  includes  three  quite 
distinct  varieties,  to-wit:  The  low  alluvial  bottoms  skirting  the  main 
water  courses,  and  subject  to  annual  overflow  ;  the  higher  alluvial  lands 
south  east  of  Carmi,  between  the  Little  Wabash  and  the  chain  of  ponds 
already  referred  to  as  indicating  an  ancient  river  channel,  which  are 
mostly  above  high  water;  and  the  rolling  uplands  forming  the  northern 
and  western  portions  of  the  county.  There  is  a  small  prairie  on  this 
second  or  higher  bottom  between  Carmi  and  Phillipstown,  about  five 
miles  in  length  by  two  in  breadth,  and  also  two  small  prairies  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  county  and  partially  within  its  limits,  but  the 
remainder  of  its  surface  was  originally  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of 
timber.  On  the  low  bottoms  between  the  Fox  river  and  the  Wabash, 
cane-brakes  are  frequently  met  with,  the  canes  usually  ranging  from 
three  to  six  feet  in  hight.  This  is  the  most  northerly  point  that  we  have 
observed  this  shrub  growing  in  Illinois.  The  soil  on  the  low  river 
bottoms  is  exceedingly  productive,  and  espexjially  adapted  to  the  growth 
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of  corn,  and  were  it  not  for  the  .annnal  river  tioods  would  be  the  most 
valuable  land  in  the  eount}'.  The  hi^lier  alhivial  land  skirting  the 
Little  Wabash  south  of  Cjirrni  has  a  sandy  soil,  not  quite  so  productive 
as  that  on  the  low  river  bottoms  but  yieldini^  fair  crops  of  corn,  wheat 
oats  and  grass,  and  easily  cultivated.  On  the  uplands  the  soil  is  gener- 
ally a  clay  loam,  similar  to  that  of  Wayne  and  Edwards,  but  more 
variable  in  its  productive  capacities,  in  consequence  of  the  inequalities 
of  the  surface.  On  the  oak  ridges  the  soil  is  thin  and  yields  oidy  light 
crops  of  corn,  but  is  better  adapted  to  small  grains  and  grass,  while  the 
valleys  and  the  level  stretches  of  laud  between  them  have  a  deep  loamy 
soil  that  is  very  i)roductive,  yielding  good  crops  of  all  the  cereals  usually 
grown  in  this  portion  of  the  State.  For  a  list  of  the  trees  of  this  county 
the  reader  is  referred  to  that  already  given  in  the  report  on  Wabash 
county. 

TTamilton  County  embraces  an  area  of  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  square  miles,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Wayne  county,  on 
the  east  bv  White,  on  the  south  by  Saline  and  on  the  west  bv  Franklin 
and  Jefl'erson  counties.  There  are  no  streams  of  any  considerable  size 
in  the  county.  The  northern  portion  however  is  drained  by  the  tributa- 
ries of  Skillet  Fork,  the  main  stream  intersecting  the  northeast  corner 
of.  the  county,  and  the  southern  by  the  North  fork  of  Saline,  several 
branches  of  which  take  their  rise  near  the  center  of  the  county  and 
coalesce  near  the  south  line  to  form  the  main  stream.  The  surface  is 
generally  rolling,  and  was  originally  mairdy  covered  with  timber,  though 
there  are  two  or  three  small  prairies  within  is  borders. 

Superficial  Deposits, — The  alluvial  dei)osits  in  this  county  are  limited 
to  the  valleys  of  the  small  streams  mainly  tributary  to  the  North  fork 
of  Saline,  and  are  seldom  more  than  a  nule  in  width.  They  are  very 
heavily  timbered  with  several  varieties  of  oak,  hickory,  elm,  linden,  ash 
hackberry,  black  and  white  walnut,  poplar,  sugar  maple,  etc.  The 
drift  deposits  on  the  uplands  range  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  in  thickness 
and  consist  of  yellow  ami  buft'  gravelly  clays,  with  small  bowlders  of 
northern  origin  varying  in  size  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  or  more  in 
diameter.  Branches  of  trees  and  sometimes  the  stems  also,  of  consider- 
able size,  are  met  with  in  sinking  wells  through  the  drift  in  this  county, 
as  well  as  nearly  every  other  portion  of  the  State,  and  very  frequently 
the  ancient  soil  in  which  they  grew  remains  in  situ  beneath  the  gravelly 
clays  and  hard  pan  of  the  drift. 

Stratified  Rochs. — The  rock  fornmtions  of  this  county  belong  to  the 
ui)per  Coal  Measures,  ranging  from  the  horizon  of  coal  No.  10  to  coal 
No.  13,  and  inclmling  a  total  thickness  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  fc(*t  of  rock  strata,  but  aflbrding  but  little  coal  thick  enough 
to  be  worked  to  advantage.  ^ 
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About  a  mile  a  little  south  of  west  from  McLeansboro,  at  Mr.  James 
McGilley's  place,  sandstone  is  quarried  to  supply  the  demand  for 
building  stone  in  this  vicinity.  The  stone  is  of  a  good  quality,  very 
evenly  bedded,  and  can  be  quarried  in  slabs  of  any  desirable  size,  and 
varying  in  thickness  from  two  or  three  inches  to  two  feet.  The  bed  is 
from  five  to  six  feet  thick  at  this  quarry,  and  it  affords  most  of  the 
building  stone  used  in  McLeansboro  and  the  adjoining  neighborhood. 
The  rock  dresses  easily  and  hardens  on  exposure,  and  can  be  cheaply 
cut  for  window  caps  and  sills,  ashlars,  etc.  The  sandstone  is  underlaid 
at  the  quarry  by  about  three  feet  of  shale  which  farther  down  the 
branch  thickens  to  ten  or  twelve  feet,  when  the  banks  of  the  stream 
become  alluvial  and  no  further  outcrop  is  seen  for  some  distance. 
Above  the  quarry  rock  there  is  a  partial  outcrop  of  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
of  sandy  shale,  with  a  few  thin  layers  of  sandstone  intercalated  therein, 
from  two  to  eight  inches  thick. 

At  Mr.  Rice's  place,  about  a  mile  north  of  McGilley's  quarry,  there 
is  a  band  of  hard  argillaceous  limestone  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches 
in  thickness,  outcropping  at  a  considerable  higher  level  than  the  sand- 
stone at  McGilley's.  The  limestone  is  overlaid  by  fire-clay  and  a  thin 
seam  of  coal,  which  has  been  worked  in  a  small  way  by  stripping  at 
several  places  hereabouts.  The  limestone  has  been  burned  for  lime,  but 
is  evidently  too  impure  to  slack  freely,  and  moreover,  the  bed  is  too  thin 
to  be  profitably  quarried  for  any  purpose.  It  contains  no  fossils.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  ridge  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Kice's,  there 
is  another  outcrop  of  the  limestone  where  lime  has  been  burned,  and 
here  it  is  overlaid  by  a  black  shale  containing  concretions  of  black 
limestone  or  septaria. 

At  Mr.  Barnet's  place,  on  Hog  prairie,  the  coal  overlaying  the  lime- 
stone is  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  thick,  with  from  one  to  two  feet  of 
fire  clay  between.  In  the  early  settlement  of  the  country  this  coal  was 
worked  by  stripping  to  supply  the  neighboring  blacksmiths,  but  since 
the  opening  of  the  heavy  beds  in  Saline  county  the  work  here  has  been 
abandoned.  This  limestone  is  probably  somewhere  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet  above  the  highest  beds  seen  at  McGilley's  quarry,  and  the  follow- 
ing section  will  show  the  general  relation  of  the  strata  seen  between  Hog 
prairie  and  McLeansboro : 

Ft.       In. 

Yellow  fermginoas  Bhalo 10 

Black,  or  dark-blue  bitumiDoua  shale 2  to   3 

Coal 3  to   1 

Fire-clay 1  to   2 

Limestone 1  to    1      6 

Space  unexposed,  estimated  at 30  to  -10 

Shale  and  tbin  bedded  soiidstoue 10  to  13 

Evenly  bedded  sandstoue  at  McGilley's 5 

Sandy  shales 8  to  10 
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This  coal  seam  is  probably  nowhere  more  than  twelve  to  fifteen  inches 
thick  in  this  part  of  the  county,  and  the  coal  is  rather  soft  and  slaty, 
but  quite  free  from  pyrite,  and  is  a  very  fair  blacksmith's  coal.  The 
limestone  is  a  hard  tine  grained  grayish  rock,  weathering  to  a  yellowish- 
drab,  and  when  thoroughly  burned  is  said  to  yield  a  strong  dark  colored 
lime. 

To  the  westward  of  Hog  prairie  Sandstone  and  sandy  shales  outcrop 
at  intervals  in  the  small  branches  and  in  the  hill  sides  to  the  Jetiterson 
.county  line,  just  beyond  which  the  following  beds  were  seen,  and  as 
they  probably  underlay  the  north-west  part  of  Hamilton  county  from 
the  prevailing  north-easterly  dip  of  the  strata,  I  deem  it  proper  to 
give  a  description  of  them  in  this  place. 

At  Dr.  WiLKEY's  place  on  sec.  36,  T.  4  S.,  R.  4  B.,  the  following  section 

was  seen : 

vt. 

Shules,  sandy  at  the  top  but  paasiofr  iuto  blue  clay  Hhalea  bt^low 18  to  20 

Calcareo-bltuniinouH  Hhule  with  foiwilH,  the  i\pi)er  part  paseing  locally  into  shaly  bituminous 

limestone 4    to   6 

Coal IJ  to   3 

Shaly  tire-clay 2 

Shaly  micaceous  sandstone  with  fragments  of  plants 8  to  10 

Among  the"  fossils  found  here  I  recognize  the  following  species : 
Orthoccras  Rmhensis,  Bellerophon  carbonarius,  B,  Montfortianus^  Enom- 
pJialus  suhrugo,wSj  Xucula  ventricosa^  AstarteUa  vera^  Leda  Oicenij  Macro- 
don  carbonaria,  Spirifer  planoconvexuis,  Chonetes  FUmingii^  Synovladia 
MsenaliSj  Lophophyllum  proli/erum,  and  plates  and  spines  of  Uupacht/' 
crinus. 

About  a  mile  north  of  Dr.  Wilkey's  on  Mr.  Jines'  place  another  coal 
seam  is  found  where  the  coal  is  about  eighteen  inches  thick,  and  over- 
laid by  a  few  inches  of  bituminous  shale  without  fossils,  passing  upward 
into  a  chocolate-colored  shale,  of  which  about  two  feet  in  thickness  is 
exposed  on  the  branch  in  stripping  the  coal.  This  seam  is  opened  on  a 
small  branch  running  northeastward  into  a  tributary  of  Skillet  fork, 
and  the  coal  dips  in  the  same  direction  about  with  the  fall  of  the  creek, 
while  the  outcrop  at  Dr.  Wilkey's  is  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Middle  fork  of  Big  Mudily,  which  runs  to  the  south  and  south  west- 
ward. The  coal  at  Mr.  Jines'  mine  seemed  to  be  harder  than  that  at 
Dr.  Wilkey's,  and  while  at  the  latter  locality  the  coal  was  quite  varia- 
ble in  thickness,  ranging  from  eighteen  inches  to  nearly  or  quite  three 
feet;  at  the  former  it  varies  but  little  from  eighteen  inches.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  these  outcrops  are  on  two  distinct  seams,  probably  the  ecpiiva- 
lents  of  Nos.  10  and  11  of  the  general  section.  In  the  vicinity  of 
McLeansboro  the  strata  seem  to  be  nearly  horizontal,  no  (jontinuous 
dip  in  any  direction  being  perceptible,  but  to  the  westward  between 
Uog  prairie  and  the  county  line  there  appeared  to  be  a  decided  dip  to 
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the  north-eastward.  These  two  coals,  and  possibly  a  still  higher  seam, 
No.  12  of  the  general  section,  mnst  underlay  the  northwest  corner  of 
Hamilton  county,  and  where  there  is  no  outcrop  they  will  probably  be 
found  at  a  depth  of  less  than  a  huudred  feet  from  the  surface. 

Five  miles  south-west  of  McLeansboro,  on  the  old  Lockwood  estate, 
there  is  a  thin  coal  from  six  to  fifteen  inches  in  thickness,  overlaid  by 
bituminous  shale,  which  passes  upward  into  gray  silicious  shale  and 
sandstone,  the  latter  but  partially  exj)osed.  The  coal  is  rather  slaty, 
and  has  only  been  worked  to  a  limited  extent  by  stripping  at  the  out- 
crop in  the  banks  of  a  small  branch.  Neither  the  quality  nor  thickness 
of  the  coal  would  justify  any  attempts  at  systematic  mining  here. 

On  Esq.  Twiggs'  land,  about  three  miles  west  of  Rectorsville  station, 
a  thin  coal  was  found  in  sinking  a  shallow  well  near  a  sandstone  quarry. 
The  coal  and  a  few  inches  of  bituminous  shale  forming  its  roof  lies 
immediately  below  the  sandstone,  but  no  outcrop  of  it  could  be  found. 
It  is  probably  too  thin  to  be  of  any  practical  value.  The  sandstone 
quarry  shows  a  space  of  about  three  feet  in  thickness  of  soft  micaceous 
evenly  bedded  rock  in  layers  from  oue  to  six  inches  thick,  and  contains 
fragments  of  pLants  and  numerous  casts  of  Aviculopecten.rectilaterarins. 
Quarries  have  beeu  opened  at  several  places  in  this  vicinity  in  this  sand- 
stone, and  the  coal  has  been  found  in  several  wells,  but  always  too  thin 
to  be  of  any  practical  value  for  mining  ])uiposes. 

At  Hpoil's  old  mill  on  the  North  Fork,  about  two  miles  and  a  half 
south-east  of  Rectorsville  station,  the  followiug  beds  outcrop  in  the 
bluffs  of  the  stream : 

Ft. 

Brown  abale 2 

Hard  chocolate-brown,  shaly,  micaceous  saudutono 5 

Sanily  micaceoua  shulo 14 

The  chocolate-colored  sandstone  at  this  locality  resembles  somewhat 
the  brown  calcareous  sandstone  found  iu  the  bed  of  the  creek  at  Carmi, 
but  it 4s  less  calcareous  here  if  they  are  equivalent  strata,  and  contains 
but  few  fossils,  and  none  of  the  species  most  characteristic  of  that  bed 
in  White  county.  The  fossils  observed  in  it  here  were  Froductus  Prat- 
tenianus,  P.  Nehrasceims^  Terebraiida  hovidens,  Bellerophon^  FenestcUa^ 
and  joints  of  Grinoidea.  Hand  specimei^  of  this  sandstone,  which  is 
here  ferruginous  and  perhaps  slightly  calcareous,  very  closely  resemble 
those  from  the  White  county  localities,  and  it  is  quite  possible  they  may 
represent  equivalent  strata,  and  if  so  this  is  probably  about  the  lowest 
bed  outcropping  in  this  county. 

The  following  outcrops  are  reported  by  Prof.  Cox : 

"  On  sec.  23,  T.  5,  R.  5,  on  Knight's  prairie,  coal  is  found  reported  to 
be  eighteen  inches  thick,  overlaid  by  argillaceous  and  silicious  shale. 
At  J.  M.  McDaniel's  well  on  sec.  5,  T.  5,  R.  6,  passed  through  eighteen 
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feet  of  saiulstoDc  and  two  feet  of  blue  sbale.  Mr.  John  Hall,  in  digging 
a  well  on  Kiiiglit's  j)rairie,  struck  coal  at  the  depth  of  seventeen  feet. 
Earthy  limestone  one  loor.  thick  exposed  at  S.  Lane's,  also  at  Platt 
Stephens'  on  sec.  10,  T.  5,  It.  7,  where  it  is  exposed  in  the  bed  of  a 
branch  overlaid  b}'  ten  feet  of  silicious  shale.  A  thin  coal  is  found  on 
sections  14  and  23,  T.  5,  K.  7. '' 

These  isolated  sections  give  the  general  character  of  the  outcrops  to 
be  seen  in  this  county,  but  they  all'ord  no  data  on  which  to  construct  a 
connected  section  of  the  several  beds  that  outcrop  within  its  borders. 
It  is  probable  the  total  thickness  of  the  strata  that  appear  in  natural 
outcro[)s  within  the  county  do  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  feet,  and  incjhide  no  important  limestones,  and  no  coal  seams 
above  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  thickness  except  in  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  county,  where  coals  Nos.  10  or  11  may  perhaps  be  found 
from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  thick. 


Economical    Qeolofjy . 

Building  Stone. — Sandstone  of  a  fair  quality  for  building  purposes 
may  be  obtained  at  several  places  in  this  county,  and  the  quarry  at 
McCliLLEY's,  one  mile  south-west  of  McLeansboro,  furnishes  a  good 
material  for  flagging  and  for  cut  stone,  as  well  as  foundation  walls,  etc. 
This  (puirry  furnishes  most  of  the  stone  used  at  McLeansboro  and  in 
the  adjoining  neighborhood.  A  similar  sandstone  is  found  outcropping 
on  a  branch  Jibout  three  miles  north-west  of  McLeansboro,  a  tributary 
of  the  Skillet  Fork,  and  several  quarries  have  bi'eno])ened  in  the  bluffs 
of  the  stream.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  county  the  sui)ply  of  good 
stone  is  not  abundant,  but  the  bed  of  micaceous  sandstone  near  'Squire 
Twiggs'  place,  three  n.iles  west  of  Eoctorsville  station,  affords  a  soft 
rock  in  thin  beds  that  is  used  for  walling  wells,  for  foundations,  etc. 
The  hard  chocolate-colored  micaceous  sandstone  at  Hood's  old  mill,  on 
the  North  Fork,  near  the  south  line  of  the  county,  aft'ords  a  very  dura- 
ble stone,  but  is  too  thin  bedded  for  heavy  masonry.  The  only  bed  of 
limestone  seen  in  the  county  is  too  thin  to  be  of  any  practical  value  for 
building  purposes,  and  is  unevenly  be<lded  and  nodular  in  structure. 

CoaL — The  coal  seams  appearing  above  the  surface  in  this  county  are 
mostly  too  thin  to  be  worked  systematically,  and  no  coal  is  mined  in  the 
county  at  the  present  time  except  by  stri[)ping.  The  coal  at  Dr. 
WiLKiE's,  just  over  the  line  in  Jefferson  county,  attains  locally  a  thick- 
ness of  about  two  feet  and  a  half,  and  if  that  thickness  should  prove 
persistent  it  might  be  worked  to  advantage  in  the  usual  way  by  a  tunnel 
or  a  shallow  shaft.  This  seam  probably  underlays  the  north-west 
corner  of  Hamilton  county,  and  would  be  found  at  a  depth  of  fifty 
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to  a  hundred  feet  below  the  surface.  The  seam  above  it  worked  by  Mr. 
JiNES,  north  of  Wilkie's,  aflbrds  a  harder  coal,  but  it  seldom  exceeds 
u  thickness  of  about  eighteen  inches,  and  can  only  be  worked  by  strip- 
ping. The  coal  on  Hog  prairie  ranges  from  eight  to  fifteen  inches  in 
thickness,  and  is  not  much  worked  at  the  present  time.  The  main  coals 
lay  at  a  considerable  depth  in  this  county,  and  may  be  reached  by  deep 
shafts  whenever  the  demand  for  coal  shall  be  such  as  to  justify  extensive 
mining  operations.  The  approximate  depth  to  No.  7  coal  would  proba- 
bly not  be  more  than  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  the 
south  part  of  the  county,  and  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four 
hundred  in  the  northern  portion,  and  No.  5  may  be  found  about  a 
hundred  feet  below  No.  7.  These  depths  will  prove  to  be  no  serious 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  coal  mining  whenever  the  demand  for  a  large 
amount  of  coal  shall  arise. 

Lime, — The  thin  band  of  limestone  below  the  coal  on  Hog  prairie  has 
been  burned  for  lime,  but  the  bed  is  too  thin  to  furnish  an  adequate 
supply  for  the  wants  of  the  county,  and  the  quality  is  inferior  to  that 
obtained  from  St.  Louis. 

Clay  and  Sand, — Clay  suitable  for  brick  making  is  abundant  in  every 
neighborhood,  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  subsoil  of  the  upland 
almost  anywhere  that  it  is  required,  and  sand  suitable  for  mortar  and 
oement  is  also  abundant. 

Mineral  Springs. — There  is  a  Chalybeate  spring  one  and  a  half  mile 
east  of  McLeansboro,  the  water  of  wiiich  is  strongly  charged  with  car- 
bonate of  iron.  The  water  in  Dr.  DeFok's  well,  in  McLeansboro,  is 
also  highly  charged  with  mineral  substances,  of  which  the  following 
qualitative  analysis  has  been  furnished  by  Prof.  Cox : 

Ncntral  to  test  paper.  Salphate  of  lime.  Salphate  of  protoxyd  of  iron. 

Cboiideof  ma(;nosia.  Sulphate  of  Enagncsia.  Carbonate  of  lime. 

Chlurido  of  iMKlium.  Sulphate  of  alumina.  Carbonate  of  magucaia. 

Mr.  J.  M.  McDaniel's  mineral  spring  north  of  town,  is  a  strong, 
saline,  sulphureted  water,  that  would  probably  prove  beneficial  in 
cases  of  general  debility.  The  water  in  Dr.  DeFoe's  well  probably 
derives  its  mineral  properties  from  the  shale  overlaying  the  thin  coal 
that  outcrops  on  Hog  prairie,  as  that  coal  and  the  overlaying  shale  was 
passed  through  in  sinking  the  well,  and  the  two  springs  above  named 
may  derive  their  mineral  ingredients  from  the  same  source.  Possibly 
this  shale  may  be  the  same  that  imparts  its  mineral  properties  to  the 
water  at  several  localities  in  Wayne  county,  especially  west  and  north 
of  Fairfield. 

Soil  and  Agriculture, — On  the  main  branch  of  North  Fork  and  on 
some  of  the  smaller  streams  in  this  county  there  are  belts  of  alluvial 
bottoms  of  variable  width,  that  were  originally  covered  with  a  heavy 
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body  of  most  excellent  timber.  These  lands  possess  a  very  rich  soil, 
asually  a  sandy  loam,  and  when  cleared  and  brought  under  cultivation 
they  are  the  most  productive  lands  in  the  county.  The  prairies  are 
small,  and  occupy  the  highlands  forming  the  water  shed  between  the 
streams.  The  soil  is  a  chocolate-colored  clay  loam  of  average  quality, 
and  produces  fair  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  grass,  etc.  Some  of  the 
best  timbered  uplands  are  equally  as  productive  as  the  prairie,  especially 
those  on  which  the  timber  growth  consists  in  part  of  black  walnut,  elm, 
linden,  sugar  maple,  wild  cherry,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the  common  varie- 
ties of  oak  and  hickory.  The  oak  ridges  along  the  breaks  of  some  of 
the  streams  have  a  thin  soil  with  a  stiff  clay  subsoil,  and  need  the  fre- 
quent application  of  artificial  stimulants,  in  the  way  of  manures,  or  by 
fallowing  and  plowing  under  green  crops,  to  retain  their  productive  qual- 
ities. These  lands  will  produce  good  crops  of  wheat  and  clover,  and  by 
judicious  management  may  easily  be  made  to  repay  the  labor  of  the 
well  skilled  husbandman.  As  an  agriculturarrogion  this  county  ranks 
favorably  with  those  adjacent  in  Southern  Illinois,;and  the  completion 
of  the  St.  Louis  and  Southeastern  railroad  gives  to  the  products  of  the 
county  an  easy  access  to  the  St.  Louis  market,  or  that  of  the  large  cities 
on  the  Ohio  and  the  Lower  Mississippi  rivers. 


—18 


CHAPTER  VII. 


WAYNE  AND  CLAY  COUNTIES. 

Wayne  county  embraces  an  area  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty  sqaare 
miles,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Clay  and  Richland  connties,  on 
the  east  by  Kichland  and  Edwards,  on  the  south  by  White  and  Hamil- 
ton, and  on  the  west  by  Jefferson  and  Marion.  It  is  located  on  the 
soathem  border  of  the  prairie  region,  and  at  least  three  quarters  of  its 
surface  was  originally  timbered  land.  The  prairies  are  mostly  small, 
the  largest  being  that  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  county  between 
Elm  creek  and  Skillet  Fork.  The  principal  streams  in  the  county  are 
the  Little  Wabash,  and  Elm  creek,  its  principal  western  affluent,  which 
drains  the  eastern  division,  and  Skillet  Fork,  with  its  numerous  small 
branches  which  flow  through  the  south-western  part  of  the  county. 

The  surface  is  generally  rolling  and  elevated  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  beds  of  the  streams.  Tbe  bottoms  on  Skillet  Fork  and 
Little  Wabash  are  rather  low  and.flat  and  heavily  timbered. 

The  geological  features  of  this  county  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
Wabash  and  Edwards,  the  drift  deposits  and  upper  Coal  Measures 
being  the  only  formations  exposed.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the 
county  the  drift  clays  seldom  exceed  a  thickness  of  fifteen  to  twenty  feet, 
and  in  sinking  wells  the  bed  rock  is  often  found  at  a  depth  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet  below  the  surface.  Towards  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
county  they  are  somewhat  heavier,  and  on  Elm  creek  there  are  bluffs 
thirty  feet  or  more  in  hight  that  seem  to  be  composed  entirely  of  drift. 
Here  the  lower  portion  consists  of  the  bluish -gray  hard-pan  that  has 
been  more  particularly  described  in  the  report  on  the  more  northerly 
counties,  where  it  is  sometimes  found  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  feet  or 
more  in  thickness.  The  upper  ix)rtion  of  these  superficial  deposits  mny 
be  represented  along  the  blutts  of  the  Little  AVabash  by  a  few  feet  of 
loess,  but  generally  it  consists  of  yellowish  brown  gravelly  clays  and 
sand,  with  numerous  rounded  pebbles  and  occasioiTally  bowlders  of 
metaniorphic  rock  of  moderate  size.  Locally  the  gravelly  clays  are 
tinged  a  reddish-brown  color,  with  the  red  oxyd  of  iron,  derived  proba- 
bly from  the  decomposition  of  a  ferruginous  sandstone  that  forms  the  bed 
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rock  in  many  places  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  The  undula- 
tions of  the  surface  often  take  the  form  of  long  ridgefl  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  in  hight,  with  a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  courses  of 
the  streams.  These  ridges  usually  have  a  nucleus  of  sandstone  or 
shale,  but  their  sides  are  so  gently  sloping  and  the  drift  clays  cover 
.them  so  evenly,  that  the  bed  rock  is  seldom  exposed  to  view.  The 
streams  are  sluggish  and  meander  through  wide,  flat  valleys,  seldom 
showing  any  outcrop  of  the  bed  rock  along  their  courses.  This  renders 
the  construction  of  continuous  sections  very  difficult,  and  the  determin- 
ation of  the  true  sequence  of  the  strata  can  only  be  made  in  a  general 
way,  by  the  examination  of  isolated  outcroi)S. 

Goal    Measures . 

At  the  iron  bridge  on  the  Little  Wabash,  on  the  stage  road  from 
Fairfield  to  Albion,  the  following  section  is  to  be  seen  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  stream  : 

Feet. 

Sandstone,  partly  in  re^rnlar  beds,  and  partly  massive 35 

Pebbly  conglomerate,  with  fra<;mcut8  of  coal  and  mineral  charcoal 2  to  4 

Black  laminated  Hhale,  with  concretions  of  bituminous  limestone 3 

Dove-colored  clay  shale,  with  fossil  ferns 2  to  3 

Shaly  sandstone,  appearing  some  distance  below 3  to  4 

No  fossils  were  found  here  that  would  enable  me  to  fix  the  horizon 
of  these  beds,  but  they  presented  nearly  the  same  lithological  charac- 
ters as  .the  outcrop  at  Hamicker's  old  mill  on  the  Bonpass,  in  Edwards 
county.  At  Beech  BluflP,  three  or  four  miles  above  the  bridge,  the  sand- 
stone is  more  massive,  and  extends  to  the  river  level,  showing  no  out- 
crop of  the  underlaying  beds. 

At  Massillon,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Little  Wabash,  on  the  N.  W. 
qr.  of  sec.  15,  T.  1  S.,  R.  9  E.,  the  bluflf  is  composed  mainly  of  sand- 
stone and  sandy  shale,  with  a  few  feet  of  argillaceous  shales  near  the 
river  level  containing  several  bands  of  clay  iron  ore.  This  outcrop 
seems  to  be  identical  with  that  at  the  old  ford  three  miles  above  iu 
Edwards  county,  and  it  is  quite  probable  the  thin  coal  found  there  is 
here  a  little  below  the  river  bed.  A  thin  coal  is  found  here  in  the 
sandstone  some  twenty  feet  or  more  above  the  river  level ;  but  it  is 
probably  only  a  local  deposit  or  <*  pocket,*^  such  as  may  be  frequently 
met  with  in  the  sandstones  of  the  Coal  Measures. 

Mill  Shoals  is  situated  on  the  Skillet  Fork,  just  over  the  line  in  White 
county,  but  the  section  made  in  this  vicinity  is  partly  in  Wayne,  and  i< 
as  follows : 

Feet. 

SandHtnno  in  thin  beds — partial  exposure  of  about 6 

Bituminous  shale,  with  streak  of  impure  coal  near  the  top 2|  to    3 

Sandstone  and  iandy  shale 40  to  50 
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Feet. 

Space  unexposed 15  to  20 

Hard  sha'y  sandstone  in  tbe  bank  of  Skillet  Fork 3  to    4 

Hard,  black  laminated  slate,  passing  locally  into  clay  shale 6  to    8 

Shale,  with  a  thin  coal 2  to    3 

Hard,  fine-grained  limestone,  without  fossilB S  to    3 

Greenish,  pebbly  shale 2 

Sandy  shale 1 

Tbe  three  upper  beds  in  the  foregoing  section  are  found  in  Wayne 
county-  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  north-east  of  the  village.  Prof. 
Gox  reports  a  section  six  miles  southeast  of  Fairfield,  which  seems  to 
be  nearly  a  repetition  of  that  at  Mill  Shoals,  as  follows : 

Ft. 

"  Yellow  cUy  and  drift 15 

Sandstone  and  locally  some  shale 45 

Gruy  silicions  shale 10 

Thin  coal — 

Limestone,  without  fossils 2'^ 

These  two  sections  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  prevailing  character 
of  the  rocks  in  the  south  part  of  Wayne  county.  The  following  is  a 
section  of  a  well  bored  for  oil  by  Major  Collins  on  sec.  25,  T.  2,  R.  7  : 

Ft    In. 

Soil  and  subsoil 3 

Sandstone 50 

Slate--(shale  t) 27 

Coal 3       6 

Clay  and  blue  shale 2 

Hard  gritty  rock 4 

Hard  yellow  rock* 4 

Hard  sandstone 8  to  10 

Dark  slate— (shale  ?) 28 

White  sandstone 66 

» 

Black  shale 4       6 

207 

It  is  proper  to  state  here  again  what  we  have  already  said  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  that  reports  of  oil  wells  are  to  be  taken  with  due 
allowance,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  persons  having  the 
work  in  charge  were  seldom  qualified  to  determine  the  true  character 
of  the  beds  through  which  their  drill  was  passing,  and  we  see  in  the 
above  section  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  define  the  character  of  two 
beds  of  hard  rock,  while  the  beds  denominated  slate  were  probably 
shale,  with  i)ossibly  a  thin  bed  of  slate  intercalated  therein.  In  this 
way  bituminous  slate  is  often  mistaken  for  coal,  and  where  the  sub- 
stance is  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder  by  the  drill  no  one  but  an 
expert  can  fully  determine  the  one  from  the  other  by  the  material 
brought  up  in  the  sand  pump. 

At  Mr.  Black's  place,  about  two  miles  north-west  of  Fairfield,  there 
is  an  outcrop  of  hard,  dark,  bluish-gray  limestone,  weathering  to  a  buff 
color,  which  is  overlaid  by  clay  shale,  with  a  thin  coal  or  bituminous 
sliale  intercalated  therein,  as  indicated  by  a  streak  of  smutty  material 
to  be  seen  a  few  feet  above  the  limestone.    A  thin  coal,  sometimes  as 
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much  as  eighteen  inches  in  thickness,  occnrs  at  another  locality  under 
a  limestone  simihir  to  this,  and  the  same  may  possibly  be  found  here 
by  digging  a  few  feet  below  the  rock.  The  limestone  has  been  quarried 
here  as  well  as  on  the  iuljoining  farm  for  building  stone  and  for  lime, 
and  ranges  from  two  to  three  feet  in  thickness. 

On  Mr.  J.  U.  Thomas'  place,  cm  sec.  17,  T.  1  S.,  R.  8  E.,  a  thin  coal 
has  been  found  below  a  limestone  similar  to  that  above  mentioned. 
The  coal  was  opened  a  few  years  since  by  sinking  a  shaft  some  15  or  20 
.  feet  in  depth,  ami  the  coal  is  reported  to  have  been  18  inches  thick,  and 
•  the  limestone  two  feet.  The  shaly  portion  of  the  limestone  contained 
a  few  fossils,  among  which  we  identified  Orthis  carbonaria,  Spirifer 
camerahuij  Chofutes  VerfieuilianKH  and  LopJiophyllum  proUferum. 

On  Mr.  E.  Pilcheb's  land,  on  sec.  20  of  the  same  township,  a  bed  of 
bhick  shale  crops  out  on  a  hill  side  at  an  elevation  considerably  above 
the  coal  shaft  above  mentioned,  and  was  penetrated  to  the  depth  of 
fifteen  feet  in  search  of  coal,  but  without  finding  it.  On  the  opi)osite 
side  of  the  hill,  and  below  the  level  of  the  black  shale,  a  calcareo- 
silicious  rock  has  been  quarried  for  building  stone.  It  has  a  slaty 
structure,  and  is  filled  with  fragments  of  broken  plants,  and  appears 
to  be  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  arenaceous  limestone  found  at  Mr. 
Boden's  place  two  miles  and  a  half  south  of  Flora.  The  bituminous 
shale  at  Mr.  Pilcher's  place  contains  rounded  bowlders  of  bla<».k  lime- 
stone that  weather  to  a  bluish  dove-c^olor,  and  similar  concretions  were 
seen  at  the  exposure  south  of  Flora,  which  leaves  no  reasonable  doubt 
ot  the  identity  of  the  beds  at  these  points.  A  short  distance  south  of 
Mr.  Pilcher's  land  limestone  was  formerly  quarried  for  lime-burning, 
but  the  outcrop  is  now  covered  up.  The  relative  position  of  the  beds 
above  described  is  imiicated  in  the  following  section : 

Ft.        In. 

BitnininouH  shale,  with  ctmcretione  of  black  limctttone 15  to  20 

Siaty  areuacAous  liiueHtoue,  with  broken  plants 2  to    4 

Shalu  partially-  exposed 10  to  15 

Dark  liincMtouo 2 

Shale,  (thickness  not  determine<l) 

Coal 1        6 

This  is  probably  coal  No.  13  of  the  general  section. 

On  Mrs.  AV^illiams'  place  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  sec.  29,  T.  1  S.,  R.  7  B., 
about  seven  miles  north-west  of  ^airfield,  there  is  an  outcrop  of  15  to 
20  feet  of  sandy  and  argillaceous  shale,  containing  numerous  bands  of 
kidney  iron  ore  of  good  quality.  A  thin  coal  has  been  passed  through 
in  digging  wells  in  this  neighborhood,  and  either  underlays  these  shales 
entirely  or  is  intercalated  in  them.  This  outcrop  closely  resembles  that 
at  McDaniels'  place  near  the  north  line  of  the  county,  hereafter  to  be 
mentioned,  and  the  well  water  in  this  vicinity  is  impregnate<l  with 
epsom  salts,  like  wells  and  springs  at  the  locality  above  mentioned. 
Between  this  locality  and  Fairlield,  and  about  three  miles  a  little  south 
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of  west  from  the  town,  an  even  bedded  sandstone  is  quarried  for  bnil<l- 
ing  purposes  similar  to  tbat  at  Hoag's  quarry  north  of  Xenia.  This 
sandstone  probably  underlays  the  shiiles  outcropinng  at  the  Williams 
I)lace  three  or  four  miles  to  the  westward,  and  the  coal  there  is  either 
a  local  deposit  or  else  represents  e^)al  No.  14  of  the  general  section. 

On  sec.  21,  T.  2  N..  R.  6  E  ,  in  the  bluffs  of  Beir  ere  *k,  near  the  north 
line  of  the  county,  a  massive  snnlstone  outcrops  for  some  distance 
along  the  bluft's  of  the  stream  in  perpendicuhar  cliffs  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  in  hight.  This  sandstone  was  struck  in  the  boring  at  Flora  • 
at  the  de|>th  of  about  sixty  feet  and  was  penetrated  to  the  depth  of 
eighty-four  feet.  The  outcrops  on  Bear  creek  probably  represent  only 
the  lower  portion  of  the  bod. 

On  sec.  27,  T.  2  N  ,  li.  G  E.,  argillaceous  and  sandy  shales  with  bands 
of  kidney  iron  ore  crop  out  in  the  sh>|>es  of  the  hills  at  various  points, 
showing  an  aggn»gate  thitkness  of  twenty  feet  or  more,  with  a  bitumi- 
nous shale  or  iinpure  coal  near  the  top  of  the  exposure.  A  well  sunk 
here  struck  a  vein  of  water  at  the  depth  of  twenty  one  feet  so  strong 
that  it  soon  rose  to  the  surface  and  has  been  flowing  freely  to  the  i)res- 
ent  time.  It  has  a  strong  taste  of  epsom  salts,  and  produces  an  effect 
similar  to  that  drug  u[)()n  those  who  use  it.  At  Mr.  Eli  McDaniel's 
place,  adjoining  the  above,  a  spring  of  the  same  kind  of  water  is  found, 
somewhat  stronger  in  mineral  properties  than  that  in  the  well.  The 
water  here  seems  to  derive  its  mineral  properties  from  the  bed  of  argil- 
laceous shale  which  forms  the  bed  rock  in  this  vicinity,  as  wells  sunk  in 
the  overlaying  sandstone  afford  pure  water. 

The  following  additional  notes  and  sections  are  reported  by  Prof.  Cox 
in  this  county  :  "At  Liberty  they  pass  through  sandstone  in  digging 
wells  from  ten  to  forty  feet,  and  obtain  good  water.  On  sec.  30,  T.  2, 
R.  7,  limestone  is  obtained  for  building  and  for  lime.  Bed  three  feet 
thick,  upper  part  shaly,  contains  Productxis  longispinusy  Macrocheilus 
inhahiUs^  Athyris  suhiilita^  Productus  costatus  and  joints  of  Crinoidea, 
The  same  limestone  is  exposed  at  Whitaker's,  on  sec.  25,  T.  2,  K.  7. 
A  thin  coal  is  usually  found  beneath  the  limestone,  and  a  thin,  impure 
coal  or  bituminous  shale  is  frequently  seen  in  the  shales  above  it.  Clay 
iron  ore  occurs  in  a  grayish  shale  seven  miles  north  of  Fairfield, 
exposed  by  a  wash  on  a  hill  side.  On  sec.  34,  T.  1  S.,  R.  9  E.,  the  fol- 
lowing beds  are  seen : 

Ft.    In. 

Heavy  bedded  sandstone S5 

Arenaceous  shale .' 10 

Black,  slaty  shale 2 

PyritiferouH  shale,  with  fragments  of  shells 0      3 

Fireclay  (good  quality) 1 

Clay  shale 0     8 

Shaly  sandstone  in  riverbed 3  " 
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From  the  foregoing  sections  and  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
but  little  diversity  in  the  character  of  the  rocks  exposed  in  this  county. 
They  probably  represent  a  total  thickness  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  to  two  hundred  feet  or  more,  comprising  mainly  sandstones  and 
shales,  most  of  which  decompose  readily  on  exposure,  and  are  therefore 
seldom  found  in  bold  outcrops. 

E  conomical     0  eology  . 

Building  Stone. — Sandstone  of  a  fair  quality  for  building  purposes  is 
tolerably  abundant,  and  quarries  have  been  opened  in  nearly  every 
township  in  the  county.  Three  miles  a  little  south  of  west  from  Fair- 
field, an  excellent  sandstone  is  quarried  on  a  small  branch  tributary  to 
Skillet  Fork.  The  rock  is  in  smooth  even  layers,  and  resembles  the 
sandstone  of  Hoag's  quarry,  near  Xenia.  Along  the  Little  Wabash  a 
heavy  bedded  sandstone  is  found  throughout  its  course  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  this  county,  which,  from  the  bold  cliffs  it  forms  at  many 
points  along  the  bluffs  of  the  stream  will  no  doubt  afford  a  large  amount 
of  durable  building  material.  Six  miles  south-east  of  Fairfield  a  good 
flag  sandstone  is  quarried  in  large  slabs  six  inches  thick.  Three  and  a 
half  miles  north  of  Jetterson,  on  sec.  30,  T.  1  N.,  K.  6  E.,  a  grayish 
sandstone  of  good  quality  is  quarried  in  large  s^labs  from  a  foot  to 
eighteen  inches  in  thickness.  A  similar  stone  is  also  quarried  by  Mr. 
Phillips,  on  sec.  IG,  T.  1  K,  K.  7.  E.  Tbeso  are  some  of  the  most 
valuable  quarries  opened  at  the  present  time,  but  others  equally  good 
may  be  opened  at  various  places  in  the  county  as  the  wants  of  the 
people  may  require.  The  limestone  over  the  eighteen  inch  coal  seam 
has  been  quarried  at  almost  every  point  where  it  outcrops,  but  the  bed 
is  thin,  and  the  supply  to  be  obtained  from  it,  without  too  greatexpense 
in  stripping,  is  rather  limited. 

Coal. — ^The  oidy  coal  in  the  county  that  promises  to  be  of  any  value 
for  practical  mining,  is  the  eighteen  inch  seam  north  and  north  east 
of  Fairfield.  This  might  be  worked  in  a  limited  way,  either  by  stripping 
or  by  an  inclined  tunnel  near  its  outcrop,  but  the  seam  is  too  thin  to 
furnish  an  adequate  supply  for  the  general  market.  The  main  coals  of 
the  lower  measures  may  be  reached  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
county  at  depths  varying  from  three  to  five  hundred  feet,  and  in  the 
northern  portion  from  five  to  eight  hundred. 

Iron  ore. — Bands  of  iron  ore  of  good  quality  occur  at  several  places 
in  the  shales  of  this  county,  and  have  been  noted  in  thesee,tioiis  already 
given.  They  seem  to  be  in  sufficient  quantity  at  several  localities  to 
eventually  become  of  some  economical  value.  In  Great  Britain,  bands 
of  six  to  eight  inches  in  thickness  are  said  to  be  worked  successfully, 
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and  we  find  many  localities  in  our  Coal  Measures  where  ^rom  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  of  good  ore  can  be  obtained  from  a  vertical  thickness 
of  five  or  six  feet  of  shale.  The  shale  containing  the  iron  ore  observed 
in  this  county  underlays  a  considerable  area  in  the  central  and  western 
portions,  mainly  in  ranges  6  and  7  east.  At  Mrs.  Williams'  place,  on 
the  N.  W.  qr.  of  sec.  29,  T.  1  S.,  R.  7  E.,  iron  ore  of  good  quality  seemed 
to  be  quite  abundant,  and  also  at  several  places  on  the  ravines  near 
Mr.  McDaniel's  place,  not  far  from  the  north  line  of  the  county.  Prof. 
Cox  also  notes  an  outcrop  of  clay  iron  ore  in  a  grayish  shale  seven 
miles  north  of  Fairfield,  and  also  on  sec.  15,  T.  1  K,  R.  8  E. 

Potters'*  Clay, — A  good  clay  suitable  for  pottery  or  fire-brick  w^s  found 
on  sec.  34,  T.  1  S.,  R.  9  E  ,  but  at  the  outcrop  it  was  only  one  foot  thick. 
Possibly  it  may  be  found  at  some  other  locality  near  by,  where  it  is 
thick  enough  to  be  utilized  for  the  manufacture  of  pottery  or  fire  brick. 

Clay  and  Sand. — Materials  for  brick  can  be  obtained  from  the  subsoil 
of  the  uplands  almost  anywhere  in  the  county,  and  from  the  abundant 
supply  of  wood  for  fuel,  brick  can  be  cheaply  made  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  supply  all  future  demands  for  this  indispensable  building  material. 

Soil  and  Agriculture. — Tbe  soil  in  this  county  is  mainly  a  dark  ash- 
gray  or  chocolate  colored  clay  loam,  less  highly  charged  with  organic 
matters  or  humus  than  the  black  prairie  soils  of  Central  Illinois,  but 
yielding  fair  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  grass,  both  clover  and  tim- 
othy, and  with  judicious  treatment  will  retain  its  fertility  without  any 
expense  for  artificial  fertilizers.  The  ridges  afford  excellent  fruit  farms, 
and  apples,  peaches,  pears,  cherries  and  the  small  fruits  may  be  grown 
here  in  the  greatest  abundance.  The  cultivation  of  the  grape  has  only 
been  attempted  in  a  limited  way,  but  the  broken  timbered  lands  could 
be  profitably  cultivated  in  vineyards.  As  an  agricultural  region  this 
county  ranks  favorably  with  the  adjoining  portions  of  Southern  Illinois. 

Clay  County  embraces  a  surface  area  of  about  four  hundred  and 
sixty-six  square  miles,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Effingham  and 
Jasper  counties,  on  the  east  by  Jasper  and  Richland,  on  the  south  by 
Wayne,  and  on  the  west  by  Marion  and  Fayette.  The  Little  Wabash 
river  runs  diagonally  across  the  county  from  north-west  to  southeast, 
and  with  its  affluents.  Elm  creek  on  the  south,  and  Muddy  creek  on  the 
north-east,  drain  nearly  the  whole  of  its  area.  The  surface  of  the  county 
is  nearly  equally  divided  into  prairie  and  timbered  land,  the  latter  form- 
ing wide  belts  along  the  streams,  and  the  former  occupying  the  highest 
area^  between  them.  The  difference  of  level  between  the  creek  bottoms 
and  the  adjacent  highlands  is  not  very  great,  probably  nowhere  exceed- 
ing fifty  to  seventy  five  feet.  Locally  the  streams  are  bordered  with 
precipitous  bluffs  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  hight,  and  at  other  pomts 
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there  is  a  gradually  sloping  surface  from  the  bottoms  up  to  the  level  of 
the  adjacent  i)rairie.  The  bottoms  along  the  Little  Wabash  vary  in 
width  from  one  to  three  miles,  and  are  subject  to  overflow  during  the 
annual  spring  freshets,  aiid  hence  have  not  been  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion, but  are  still  covered  with  primeval  forests  of  excellent  timber.  The 
alluvial  soil  of  these  bottoms  is  CKceediugly  rich,  and  if  subdued  and 
brought  under  cultivation  would  produce  abundant  crops  of  corn,  and 
all  the  cereals  usually  cultivated  in  this  latitude. 

Drift  Deposits. — The  uplands  are  covered  with  blue  and  yellow  drift 
clays  ranging  from  ten  to  forty  feet  in  thickness,  and  i)ossibly  along 
the  bluffs  of  some  of  the  streams  they  may  attain  even  a  greater  thick- 
ness than  that  above  indicated.  The  surface  of  the  bed  rock  was  often 
eroded  into  valleys  of  considerable  extent  before  the  drift  was  depos- 
ited, and  being  subsequently  filled  with  these  gravelly'  clays,  the  deposit 
is   not  uniform,  but  is  much  thicker  in  some   places   than   in  others. 

In  the  borings  at  Xenia  and  Flora,  the  bed  rock  was  struck  at  the 
depth  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet,  and  generally  upon  the  prairie  in 
sinking  wells,  the  drift  clays  and  gravel  beds  are  found  to  range  from 
ten  to  twenty  feet.  In  the  bluffs  at  Elm  creek  south  of  Flora  and  at 
some  other  points  in  the  county,  they  attain  a  thickness  of  thirty  to 
forty  feet.  The  upi^er  part  is  generally  a  brown  or  buff  gravelly  clay 
with  occasional  bowlders  of  a  foot  or  two  in  diameter,  and  the  lower 
part  where  the  dei)Osit  attains  its  greatest  thickness  consists  of  bluish  or 
ash-gray  clay  or  hard  pan  as  it  is  usually  denominated,  froi6  its  being 
more  compact  and  harder  to  penetrate  than  the  brown  clay  above  it- 
Bowlders  of  granite,  siinite,  greenstone  and  quartzite  are  not  uncom. 
mon,  and  occasionally  nuggets  of  native  copper  and  small  specimens  of 
galena  are  to  be  met  with  in  these  gravelly  clays  in  this  county. 

Stratified  Itocls — ^The  rock  formations  proi)er  in  this  connty  all 
belong  to  the  upper  Coal  Measures,  and  the  only  seam  in  the  county 
that  has  been  worked  to  any  extent  is  No.  16  of  the  general  section, 
and  the  highest  seam  but  one  known  in  the  State.  There  have  been 
three  borings  made  in  the  county,  one  at  Xenia  and  two  in  the  vicinity 
of  Flora,  but  none  of  them  were  carried  down  far  enough  to  reach  the 
main  workable  coals  of  the  lower  measures.  The  Flax  mill  boring  on 
the  eastern  edge  of  Flora,  is  reported  as  follows : 

Ft.  In. 

1.  Soilanddrift  clay 13 

8.  Sanily  Hliole  ami  j^ray  aanilHtMne 47 

3.  Black  Bliule  and  coal,  No.  14? , 3 

4.  Uunl  sandHtone '. 84 

5.  Clay  shale  (aoapntone)  33 

6.  BJack  Mlialo / 3 

7.  Shaly  liiuestoDe 2    6 

I*.  Coal.'  No.  13? 7    3 

192    9 
—13 
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A  sbaft  was  commenced  near  where  this  boring  was  made,  and  carried 
down  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet,  mainly  through 
sandstone  and  sandy  shale.  The  flow  of  water  in  the  shaft  was  so 
strong  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  and 
finally  filled  it  to  within  about  five  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
where  it  still  remains.  The  shaft  terminated  in  the  heavy  bed  of 
sandstone  No.  4  of  the  preceding  section.  Another  boring  two  miles 
to  the  westward  of  this,  near  the  Fair  Grounds,  was  reported  as  follows : 

Pt.  In. 

1.  Soil  and  drift  clay 13 

2.  Sandstone 40 

3.  Clay  abale  (soapatone) 7 

4.  Hard  gray  sandstone 38 

5.  Hani  rock  (probably  sandstone) 3 

(J.  Sandstone 47 

7.  Impure  limestone 4 

8.  Black  sbale. : 8 

9.  Limestone 8    6 

10.  Clay  shale  (soapstone) 37 

205    6 

These  borings  commence  at  least  forty  or  fifty  feet  below  the  coal 
and  limestone  north-west  of  Louisville,  and  were  discontinued  before 
reaching  the  horizon  of  any  workable  coal.  The  boring  at  Xenia  was 
carried  to  the  depth  of  450  feet  passing  through  three  tiiin  coals,  one 
of  which  was  reported  to  be  four  feet  thick.  The  following  is  the  section 
of  this  boring  as  furnished  by  Captain  Dyeb: 

Ft.  In. 

1.  Soil  and  drift 14 

2.  Clay  shale  (soapstone) 92 

3.  Blaish-j^ay  sandstone 31 

4.  Coal,  No.    13?  9 

5.  Crevice  ?  (probably  soft  fire-clay) 1    6 

6.  Clay  shale  (soapstone) 3 

7.  Limestone 1    6 

8.  Conglomerate 3 

9.  Bluish-pray  sandstone ? 4 

10.  Blue  sbale 64 

11.  Hard  ri>ck 1 

12.  Black  shale,  No.  12? 9 

13.  Sandstone 12 

14.  Blue  shale 14    6 

15.  Coal,  No    11  f 4 

16.  Fireclay 6 

17.  Sandstone 1.1 

18.  Pebbly  rock 2 

19.  Sbale 2    6 

20.  Blue  shale 29 

21.  M  icacoous  sandstone 4 

22.  White  sandstone 4 

23.  Rock  with  a  few  fossils 1 

24.  Coal,  No.lOf 1    6 

25.  Fire-clay 2    6 

26.  Sandstone 11     6 

27.  Blue  shale 4 

28.  Sandstone S 
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Ft.  In. 
».    Rlack8haIo 15 

30.  FliDt  rock? 10 

31.  Shale.'. 23 

32.  Hard  rock 4 

33.  Shale 11 

34.  SnntlHtoue 7 

33.  Clny  shale 6 

3(i.  Sanclntoue 11 

37.  lil ue  shale 6 

38.  Gray  sandstone  ". 14 

444    9 

So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  correlate  this  section  with  what  is  known  of 
the  upper  Coal  Measure  strata  of  Central  Illinois,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  lOfoot  bed  of  hard  rock  described  in  the  boring  eLSJfint 
is  the  limestone  of  Shoal  creek  and  Carlinville,  which  is  usually  a  very 
hard  rock,  and  that  the  succeeding  coals  are  10,  11,  12,  and  13  of  the 
general  section.  The  small  coal  outcropi>ing  north  of  Hoag's  quarries 
about  two  miles,  at  Jacob  Spiker's  place,  is  probably  No.  15,  and  the 
.next  succeeding  seam  would  be  the  Nelson  coal  of  Efiingham  county, 
which  outcrops  in  this  county  about  two  miles  north-west  of  Louisville, 
and  at  several  points  north-west  of  there  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Little 
Wabash  and  its  tributaries,  and  will  be  more  particularly  described 
further  on  in  this  chapter. 

One  mile  north  of  Xenia  a  fine  evenly  bedded  freestone  is  extensively 
quarried  by  Mr.  HoAG.  The  rock  is  a  rather  fine-grained  sandstone  in 
even  layers  from  two  inches  to  two  feet  in  thickness,  and  can  be  easily 
quarried  in  large  slabs.  It  is  partly  brown  and  partly  of  a  bluish-gray 
color,  dresses  freely  and  hardens  after  being  taken  from  the  quarry,  and 
is  the  best  building  stone  known  in  this  portion  of  the  State.  The  rock 
is  as  evenly  bedded  as  the  magnesian  limestone  of  Joliet,  and  the  thin 
layers  make  good  llagstones,  while  the  heavier  beds  affbid  a  fine  quality 
of  cut  stone  for  ashlars,  window  caps  and  sills,  lintels,  etc.  A  large 
quantity  of  this  stone  is  furnished  to  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  where  it 
bears  an  excellent  reputation  as  a  superior  building  stone.  About 
eight  feet  in  thickness  of  this  freestone  is  worked  in  this  quarry,  the 
heaviest  beds  ranging  from  one  foot  to  thirty  inches  in  thickness.  This 
sandstone  is  overlaid  in  the  vicinity  of  this  quarry  with  twenty  to 
twenty-five  feet  of  soft  brown  shale  with  numerous  bands  of  iron  ore, 
closely  resembling  the  shales  on  the  waters  of  Raccoon  creek  south-west 
of  Flora  and  described  in  the  report  on  Wayne  county.  The  water  of 
a  well  sunk  in  this  shale,  about  half  a  mile  north  of  Hoag's  quarry, 
has  the  same  taste  as  that  at  McGaunon's  spring  near  the  north  line  of 
Wayne  county,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  shales  are  identical.  The  shale 
here  contains  numerous  bands  of  iron  ore  of  good  quality,  and  several 
points  were  observed  on  the  small  branches  north-east  of  the  qunrry 
and  not  more  than  a  mile  distant,  where  from   twelve  to  sixteen  inches 
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of  good  ore  could  be  obtained  from  a  vertical  thickness  of  four  or  five 
feet  of  shale.  The  thin  coal  at  Spiker's  place  overlays  this  shale,  and 
the  beds  exposed  there  gave  the  following  section : 

Ft.  In. 

BitnminonB  shale 4 

Hard  blue  limestone  (eeptaria) 8  inches  to  1  G 

Blue  shale 1  f t  to  1  6 

Coal 6 

Fire-clay  and  clay  shale f 

A  few  well  preserved  fossils  were  found  in  the  septaria  over  the  coal, 
among  which  vrere  Nautilus  occidentaluSjMacrocheilus  inhabilis^  Productus 
pertenuiSy  Spiri/er  cameratus^  Myalina  8ub  quadrata,  Chonetes^  joints  of 
Crinoidea,  etc.  All  the  beds  exposed  from  Hoag's  quarry  to  this  point 
are  probably  above  those  passed  through  at  the  Xenia  bore. 

At  Mr.  John  Lamkins'  place  about  two  miles  north-west  of  Louisville, 
on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  sec.  20,  T.  4,  E.  6,  there  is  an  outcrop  of  gray  lime- 
stone underlaid  by  a  coal  seam  which  ranges  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  in  thickness,  and  is  worked  by  Mr.  Lamkins  in  a  limited  way, 
affording  a  coal  of  fair  quality.  The  limestone  over  the  coal  is  a 
compact,  hard,  gray  rock,  ranging  from  three  to  four  feet  in  thickness, 
containing  numerous  fossils  that  may  be  obtained  from  the  calcareous 
shaly  layers  associated  with  the  limestone,  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation. 
The  section  here  is  as  follows : 

Ft.      In. 

Buff  shale  with  iron  bands 5  to  8 

Compact  gray  limestone 3  to  4 

Calcareous  shale •. 2  to  3 

CoaL Itol       6 

Clay  shale  or  Are-clay 1  to  3 

Sandy  shales ? 

The  fossils  observed  here  include  the  following  species:  Orthiscar- 
bonariaj  Fusulina  cylindrical  Spiri/er  cameratuSj  Spiriferina  KentucJcensiSy 
Lophophyllum  proliferunij  Productus  longispinus^  P.  costatus,  and  P.punc- 
tatus. 

On  sec.  10,  T.  4,  E.  5,  this  limestone  is  found  on  Crooked  creek  but 
little  above  the  creek  bed,  and  the  coal  if  found  here  at  all  would  be 
below  the  water  level. 

On  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  sec.  25,  T.  5,  E.  5,  about  two  miles  east  of  Lark- 
insville,  the  coal  and  the  overlaying  limestone  outcrop  in  the  bluli's  of 
Dismal  creek.  The  limestone  is  here  from  four  to  five  feet  in  thickness, 
and  the  coal  is  reported  to  be  about  the  same  as  at  Lamkins'  place. 
There  is  here  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  of  sandy  shale  exposed  in  the 
bluffs  of  the  creek  below  the  coal. 

On  sec.  16,  T.  4,  K.  5,  near  the  north-west  corner  of  the  section,  a  bed 
of  hard  sbaly  sandstone  outcrops  in  the  banks  of  a  small  branch,  over- 
laid by  a  slaty  bituminous  shale  a  foot  or  more  in  thickness,  containing 
lenticular  masses  of  black  limestone  or  septaria.    The  shaly  sandstone 
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was  about  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  it  probably  overlays  the  limestone 
and  coal  at  Lamkins'  place,  though  the  exact  connection  between  them 
was  not  determined. 

On  the  S.  B.  qr.  of  sec.  21,  T.  4,  R.  6,  a  sandstone  quarry  has  been 
opened  where  the  rock  shows  a  perpendicular  face  from  four  to  six  feet 
in  thickness.  The  sandstone  is  overlaid  by  a  buff  colored  shale  sue. 
ceeded  by  a  black  laminated  shale  containing  concretions  of  black  or 
dark-blue  limestone  or  septaria,  containing  a  few  fossils. 

On  section  16,  in  the  same  township,  a  hard  sandstone  is  found  in  the 
bluffs  of  Crooked  creek  which  resembles  the  rock  at  the  quarry  on 
section  21,  and  it  is  here  underlaid  by  shaly  sandstone  and  shale  to  the 
water  level.  If  these  sandstones  are  identical  the  section  here  would 
show  the  following  order  of  succession  : 

Feet 

Black  laminated  shale  with  septaria 5  to  6 

Buff  or  drab  shale ^ 6  to  8 

Sandstone  (quarry  rock) 4  to  6 

Sandy  shale,  partial  oxposuie .* 1 3  t4>  15 

Just  below  the  mouth  of  Crooked  creek,s  in  the  blufi's  of  the  Little 
Wabash,  we  find  the  following  section : 

Feet. 

Sidl  and  drift  clay 12  to  15 

Soft  shales  partly  argillaceous '. 15 

Irregnlarl3'  bedded  sandstone 3  to  4 

Sandy  shales 12  to  15 

These  beds  outcrop  at  intervals  along  the  bluffs  of  the  stream  from 
the  mouth  of  Crooked  creek  to  Louisville,  and  at  the  old  mill  dam  we 
find  nearly  a  repetition  of  the  above  section,  as  follows  : 

Ft.    In. 

Black  laminated  shale 2  to  3 

Coal 6 

Buff  and  blue  shales — partial  exposure ' 6  to  12 

Irregularly  bedded  hard  sandstone 4to6 

Sandy  shales  extending  below  the  river  bed 10  to  12 

The  thiii  coal  in  the  above  section  is  locally  overlaid  by  a  few  inches 
of  chocolate  colored  shale,  passing  into  a  hard  blue  limestone  contain- 
ing a  few  fossils,  among  which  we  were  able  to  identify  the  following: 
Productus  Pratt eniaiiiis,  Chonetes  granulifera^  Lingula  umhonata  f  Pleuro- 
tomaria  carhonaria^  Macrocheiliis,  etc.-  This  thin  coal  is  probably  idcMiti- 
cal  with  that  at  Mr.  Spikeb's  tliree  miles  north  of  Xeuiii,  and  is  either 
a  local  seam  or  else  represents  coal  No.  15  of  the  general  section.  The 
beds  on  the  Little'Wabash  at  Louisville  underlay  the  limestone  and 
coal  at  Lamkins'  place  and  on  Dismal  creek,  but  the  exposures  were  too 
isolated  to  obtain  a  complete  section  of  the  strata. 

• 

Four  miles  south-west  of  Flora,  on  a  branch  of  Raccoon  creek,  sand- 
stone and  sandy  shale  outcrops  along  the  bluffs  of  the  stream  for  some 
distance.    The  bed  is  altogether  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  thickness, 
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the  upper  part  a  sandy  micaceous  shale  passing  downward  into  mica- 
ceous sandstone  inter-stratified  with  the  shales.  The  sandstone  strata 
vary  in  thickness  from  six  to  fourteen  inches,  and  when  freshly 
quarried  the  rock  is  rather  soft,  but  hardens  on  exposure  and  becomes 
a  durable  building  stone.  The  quarry  opened  here  belongs  to  Mr.  John 
McGannon,  and  is  located  on  sec.  3,  T.  2,  E.  6  E.  On  section  4,  in  the 
same  township,  a  massive  sandstone  outcrops  in  the  blufl's  of  Raccoon, 
in  an  apparently  solid  bed,  projecting  in  some  places  several  feet  over 
the  bed  of  the  stream  by  the  wearing  away  of  the  lower  strata. 

On  Bear  creek,  another  tributary  of  Elm  creek,  just  over  the  line  in 
Wayne  county,  on  sec.  21,  T.  2  S.,  R.  6  E.,  this  massive  sandstoue  is 
found  in  perpendicular  cliffs  of  20  to  30  feet  in  hight  above  the  bed  of 
the  stream.  This  is  probably  a  part  of  the  sandstone  passed  through 
in  the  shaft  and  borings  at  Flora,  and  it  forms  the  bed  rock  over  a 
considerable  area  in  the  south  part  of  Clay  and  the  northern  part  of 
Wayne  counties. 

On  Willow  branch,  about  six  miles  south-west  of  S'lora,  a  blue  argilla- 
ceous shale  is  found  containing  several  bands  of  argillaceous  iron  ore 
of  good  quality.  The  exposure  of  shale  is  twenty  feet  or  more  in  thick- 
ness, with  a  streak  of  smutty  coal  or  bituminous  shale  near  the  top  of 
the  exposure.  The  water  that  percolates  through  the  shale  becomes 
highly  impregnated  with  salts,  and  acts  as  an  effective  cathartic  on  those 
using  it  freely.  This  shale  probably  overlays  the  massive  sandstone  on 
Baccoon  creek,  but  we  found  no  continuous  outcrop  that  would  enable 
any  one  to  determine,  definitely,  their  true  relations. 

The  following  notes  of  localities  I  did  not  visit  are  reported  from  the 
notes  of  Prof.  Cox :  "  On  a  branch  of  SkiUet  Fork  on  sec.  32,  T.  4,  li.  5, 
found  the  following  beds: 

Ft. 

Drift  clay 4  to    5 

Blue  argillaceous  nhale 8 

Bituminous  shale  and  limeetone  in  the  bed  of  the  creek f 

Crystals  of  selenite  (sulphate  of  lime)  of  small  size  were  found  dis- 
seminated through  the  shale,  and  are  reported  to  be  abundant  at  many 
points  on  this  branch  and  also  on  the  main  creek. 

On  Mr.  li.  T.  Egberts'  place,  two  miles  and  a  half  south  of  Clay  City, 
a  thin  coal  is  found  underlaid  by  fire-clay  and  argillaceous  shale.  The 
section  of  the  exposure  here  is  as  follows : 

Ft.    In. 

Soil  and  drift 10 

Shale 0     6 

Coal 0      6 

Fi re  clay 0      4 

Argillaceous  shale 1 

Bilicious  slinle 3 

In  digging  a  well  on  the  the  top  of  the'hill  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  this  outcrop,  Mr.  Egberts  went  through  from  four  to  six  inches 
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of  fossiliferous  limestone  which  probably  belongs  above  the  coal. 

Three-quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  Maysville  is  a  sandstone  quarry 
owned  by  Hugh  Miller.  The  rock  is  of  a  yellowish  gray  color,  and  the 
exposure  from  seven-  to  eight  feet  thick.  The  so-called  **salt  pond''  is  on 
the  south  half  of  sec.  4,  T.  3,  K.  8,  and  is  a  bog  surrounded  by  high 
ground.  Sticks  may  be  thrust  into  it  through  the  spongy  mass  to  the 
de])th  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  and  cattle,  and  formerly  wild  animals  also, 
resorted  here  for  water. 

At  Moore's  quarry,  on  sec.  14,  T.  4,  R.  6,  there  is  a  fine  grained  buff 
sandstone  that  was  used  in  the  foundation,  and  also  for  caps  and  sills 
for  the  Masonic  Hall  building  in  Louisxille.  There  are  three  layers  of 
the  rock  exposed  from  8  to  10  inches  thick,  over  laid  by  two  feet  of  silid- 
ous  shale. 

At  J.  Elkins'  place,  on  sec.  36,  T.  5,  R.  5,  the  following  section  was 
found: 

Ft. 

Soil  and  drift 2 

Gray  arfiillaceous  Hliale 8 

Limostouc  in  the  bed  of  the  creek ? 

Down  the  creek  the  limestone  is  two  feet  thick,  the  upper  part  full  of 
encrinite  stems  and  FmuUna  cyUndrica,  The  limestone  is  quite  compact 
and  will  take  a  good  polish.  Still  lower  down  on  the  creek  there  is  a 
thin  coal  below  the.limestone.  This  limestone  is  again  seen  on  Lime- 
stone creek,  on  sec.  34,  T.  C,  R.  4  ?  near  the  north  line  of  the  county." 

The  limestone  above  mentioned  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  that 
found  over  the  coal  at  Lamkins'  mine  near  Louisville,  and  on  Dismal 
creek  east  of  Larkinsburg,  and  a  limestone  very  similar  in  appearance 
is  found  on  Muddy  creek  near  the  north-east  corner  of  the  county, 
where  it  is  quarried  both  for  lime  and  for  building  stone. 

Economical     0  eolo  g  y  . 

Coal, — The  only  coal  seam  in  the  county  that  promises  to  be  of  any 
value  for  mining  operations  is  that  at  Mr.  Lamkin's  place  northwest  of 
Louisville,  and  this  is  so  unevenly  developed  that  there  are  probably 
but  few  localities  in  the  county  where  it  will  i)rove  to  be  of  any  prac- 
tical value.  At  some  points  it  alfords  from  18  to  20  inches  of  good 
coal  and  possibly  may  thicken  at  some  localities  to  a  little  more  than 
that,  while  at  others  it  thins  out  to  a  ifew  inches  or  is  wanting  altogether, 
and  its  place  is  only  indicated  by  a  thin  streak  of  bituminous  shale. 
Where  well  developed  it  affords  a  very  good  quality  of  coal,  and  may 
be  worked  to  advantage  in  a  limited  way  to  supply  the  local  demand. 
I  believe  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Nelson  coal  found  in  the  south-west 
corner  of  Etlingham  county,  which  is  No.  16  of  the  general  section  and 
the  highest  workable  coal  in  the  State. 
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The  main  coals  of  tbe  lower  Coal  Measures  are  probably  from  eiprbt 
buiulreil  to  a  thousand  feet  below  the  surface  in  any  part  of  this  county, 
and  borings  or  shafts  should  not  be  encouraged  unless  parties  are  pre- 
pare<l  to  go  to  that  depth.  The  coal  seam  reported  to  have  been  found 
four  feet  in  thickness  in  the  boring  at  Xenia,  could  not  have  been  lower 
in  the  series  than  No.  11  or  12,  and  if  its  thickness  was  correctly  as(;er- 
tained  it  is  probably  only  a  local  thickening  of  one  of  these  upi»er 
coals.  Having  been  present  at  the  time  the  drill  passed  through  this 
coal  in  the  Xenia  boring,  I  can  certify  to  the  excellent  quality  of  the 
samples  brought  up  in  the  sand  pump,  but  I  could  not  testify  as  to  the 
thickness  of  the  seam.  The  distance  to  the  lower  coals  is,  of  course,  no 
serious  impediment  to  their  being  mined  successfully  whenever  the 
demand  for  coal  shall  be  such  as  to  justify  such  an  expenditure  of 
capital  as  will  bo  required  to  open  u[)  a  mine  at  this  depth. 

Building  Stone. — Sandstone  of  fair  quality  for  buihling  purposes  is 
found  at  several  localities  in  the  county,  and  the  quarries  near  Xenia, 
described  on  a  preceding  page,  aftbrd  a  freestone  of  superior  quality, 
that  is  extensively  quarried  for  exportation  to  St.  Louis  and  other  points 
where  a  stone  suitable  for  architectural  display  may  be  required.  Tiiis 
rock  has  a  very  even  texture,  dresses  freely,  and  can  be  easily  cut  into 
elaborate  designs  for  ornamental  work.  A  rock  similar  to  this  in 
appearance  outcrops  on  Raccoon  creek  south  of  Flora,  which  probably 
belongs  to  the  same  bed,  as  the  general  trend  of  the  strata  appears  to 
be  from  north-west  to  south-east.  Other  sandstones  that  afford  a  fair 
quality  of  building  stone  outcrop  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  as  has 
already  been  noted  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  limestone  over  the 
eighteen-inch  coal  seam  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  will  afford 
a  very  hard  and  durable  stone,  but  requires  a  greater  amount  of  labor 
to  quarry  it  and  prepare  it  for  use  than  the  sandstone  found  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  and  hence  has  been  but  little  used. 

I/ime, — The  only  rock  in  the  county  that  seems  at  all  adapted  to  the 
manufacture  of  lime  is  the  limestone  above  mentioned  as  overlaying 
the  eighteen-inch  coal  at  Lamkins'  mine,  and  outcropping  at  several 
other  points  in  the  north  part  of  the  county.  Tiiis  rock  varies  in  thick- 
ness from  two  to  four  feet,  and  seems  usually  pure  enough  to  afford  a 
fair  quality  of  lime,  and  has  been  burned  for  that  purpose  in  a  limited 
way  at  two  or  three  points  in  the  county. 

Iron  Ore, — Bands  of  iron  ore  of  good  quality  intercalated  in  a  bed  of 
shale  was  observed  in  two  or  three  places  in  the  county,  especially  on 
the  upper  course  of  Elm  creek,  and  on  some  small  tributaries  of  the 
same  stream  south  west  of  Flora  and  near  the  Wayne  county  line. 

Clays. — day  suitable  for  pottery  occurs  on  Mr.  Bothwell's  place, 
one  mile  south  of  Clay  City,  and  good  brick  clays  may  be  found  in 
almost  every  neighborhood  in  the  subsoil  of  the  uplands. 
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Mineral  Springs. — At  Mr.  Sailob's  place,  about  eight  miles  east  of 
Louisiille,  on  the  !N^.  E.  qr.  of  sec.  25,  T.  4,  B.  7,  there  are  several  springs, 
the  waters  of  which  have  some  reputation  for  their  medicinal  qualities. 
The  springs  apparently  have  their  origin  in  the  quick-sands  below  the 
drift-clays,  and  the  water  comes  bubbling  up  very  freely  at  numerous 
points  along  the  valley  of  a  small  branch.  Gas  escapes  quite  freely 
from  these  springs  at  intervals,  giving  the  water  the  appearance  of 
boiling  under  a  strong  heat.  After  a  short  time  the  boiling  motion 
ceases,  and  the  water  remains  quiet  until  the  escaping  gas  again  sets  it 
in  motion.  An  analysis  of  this  water  has  been  made,  and  I  was  promised 
a  copy  of  the  result  for  publication  in  this  report,  but  it  has  not  come 
to  hand. 

Soilj  Timber^  etc. — The  soil  in  this  county  presents  no  marked  varia- 
tion from  that  in  the  adjoining  counties,  and  need  not  be  discussed 
farther  in  this  place.  Although  much  of  the  timbered  land  has  been 
subdued  and  brought  under  cultivation  since  the  first  settlement  of  the 
county,  the  rapid  growth  of  .the  remaining  portion,  with  the  addition  of 
the  brushy  lands,  which,  since  the  annual  fires  have  been  kept  down, 
have  been  covered  with  a  fine  growth  of  young  timber,  has  nearly  or 
quite  kept  up  the  original  supply,  and  there  is  probably  about  as  much 
timber  in  the  county  at  the  present  time  as  there  was  in  its  early  settle- 
ment. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  S.  Watson  and  Mr.  S.  Johnson,  of  Louis- 
ville, for  important  information  and  personal  assistance  while  prosecu- 
ting our  work  in  this  county. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

CUMBERLAND,  COLES  AND  DOUGLAS  COUNTIES. 

Cumberland  county  contains  eight  full  and  four  fractional  townships, 
making  a  total  area  of  336  square  miles,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Coles  county,  on  the  east  by  Clark,  on  the  south  by  Jasper  and 
Effingham,  and  on  the  west  by  Effingham  and  Shelby.  The  Embarras 
river  traverses  the  county  from  north  to  south,  and  this  river  and  its 
tributaries  are  the  only  streams  of  any  note  within  its  borders.  The 
central  portion  of  the  county  along  the  river  and  its  affluents  is  well 
timbered,  while  the  Eastern  and  western  portions  are  mainly  prairie- 
The  bottom  lands  along  the  river  are  usually  from  a  half  mile  to  a  mile 
or  more  in  breadth,  and  heavily  timbered  with  the  usual  varieties  of 
timber  found  growing  upon  the  bottom  lands  in  Central  Illinois.  The 
prairie  lands  are  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  river,  and  are  generally  rolling,  though  occasionally  tracts  of 
level  prairie  are  to  be  found. 

The  superficial  deposits  of  this  county  comprise  the  alluvial  bottoms 
of  the  Embarras  and  its  tributaries,  and  a  considerable  thickness  of 
gravelly  clays  and  hard  pan  which  increases  in  depth  to  the  northward. 
In  the  southern  portion  of  the  county  the  drift  deposits  range  from 
twenty  to  forty  feet  in  thickness,  consisting  mainly  of  brown  or  buflf 
gravelly  clays  with  numerous  bowlders ;  but  to  the  northward  this 
thickness  is  increased  to  fifty  or  seventy-five  feet,  the  lower  portion 
being  a  bluish-gray  hard  pan  similar  to  that  seen  in  Clark,  and  described 
in  the  report  on  that  county.  Bowlders  of  considerable  size  are  not 
uncommon,  and  native  copper  and  also  specimens  of  the  sulphuret  of 
that  metal  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  drift  gravel  in  this  county. 
A  bed  of  potters'  clay  of  fair  quality  is  found  in  the  drift  clays  in  the 
vicinity  of  Greenup  from  four  to  six  feet  in  thickness,  from  which  a  fair 
article  of  stoneware  is  made. 

Coal  Measures. — All  the  rock  formations  of  this  county  below  the 
drift  belong  to  the  upper  Coal  Measures,  and  include  the  beds  interve- 
ning between  the  Quarry  creek  limestone  of  Clark  county  and  the 
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Shelby ville  coal  of  Shelby  county,  making  an  aggregate  thickness  of 
200  to  250  feet.  Not  more  than  one-half  of  these  beds  are  exposed  in 
the  county,  and  we  have  to  rely  on  the  borings  made  at  Greenup,  and  a 
general  acquaintance  with  the  outcrops  in  adjoining  counties,  for  a  full 
description  of  the  strata. 

The  following  is  a  record  of  the  bore  made  just  north  of  the  town  of 
Greenup,  by  Messrs.  Dunlap  &  Co.,  in  1866,  for  oil : 

Ft. 

I.  SluJe 61 

a.    Sandatone 11 

3.  Shale 102 

4.  Black  bitTuninoTis  and  gray  shale 17 

5.  Very  hard  rook  (limeBtone  f ) 5 

6.  Gray  shale  and  sandstone 69 

7.  White  sandstone  and  shale 49 

8.  Sandstone 35 

"W5 

The  very  hard  rock  Ko.  5  which  was  found  here  at  the  depth  of  181 
feet  is  probably  the  Quarry  creek  limestone.  Another  boring  was  sub- 
sequently made  by  Mr.  Talbot  near  his  mill  at  the  railroad  depot,  for 
coal,  and  the  following  is  his  report,  given  from  memory : 

Ft.    In. 

1.  Soft  sandstone 15 

9.  Gray  shale. 05 

3.  Black  shale S 

4.  Hard  sandstone 6 

5.  Shale,  dark  oolored  towazds  the  bottom 90 

6.  Hard  sandstone 5 

7.  Shale 8 

8.  Darkhardrook 4 

9.  Shale 13 

10.  Hard  rock,  probably  limestone 3 

II.  Shale n 

19.  Black  shale • 5 

13.  Coal 0     3 

14.  Clay  shale 90 

15.  Blaokrock 1     8 

1«.    Dark  shale 8 

17.  Black  slate 8 

18.  Coal 0     3 

19.  Fire-clay 4 

90  Shale  with  pebbles 1« 

993     9 

As  this  boring  was  made  especially  in  search  of  coal,  it  is  probable 
that  closer  attention  was  given  to  the  character  of  the  beds  passed 
through  than  at  the  other,  and  the  section  reported  corresponds  much 
better  with  the  outcrops  in  Clark  county.  The  hard  rock,  which  I 
presume  represents  the  Quarry  creek  limestone,  was  found  in  the  Talbot 
boring  at  a  depth  of  140,  while  at  the  Dunlap  well  it  was  reported  at 
181  feet,  although  the  latter  well  was  commenced  at  a  level  at  least  ten 
to  fifteen  feet  below  the  former ;  hence  we  may  infer  that  the  reported 
depth  of  the  boring  was  no  more  reliable  than  the  character  of  the 
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strata  that  were  penetrated.  Both  these  borings  commence  below 
the  Fusulina  limestone  which  outcrops  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Embarras 
from  the  bridge  west  of  Greenup  to  the  north  line  of  the  county. 

In  the  bluffs  of  the  Embarras,  one  mile  west  of  Greenup,  we  find  the 
following  section  at  the  bridge  on  the  old  National  road  : 

Ft.    Is. 

Gravelly  drift  clay,  hntt,  yellow  and  aah-gray '. 39 

Thin  bedded  micaceoas  sandstone 6 

Argillaceous  shales,  with  a  streak  of  coaly  matter 16 

Impure  ferruginoas  limestone,  {Futulina  bed) 1       6 

Thin  bedded  sandstone  and  sandy  shales 15 

Slope  covering  shales  to  river  bed 12 

A  mile  north  of  the  bridge  the  limestone  thickens  to  three  feet  or 
more,  and  is  a  nodular  gray  argillaceous  rock,  rather  more  calcareous 
than  at  the  bridge  below,  nodular  and  thin  bedded,  but  containing  a 
few  of  the  fossils  that  are  more  abundant  in  it  near  the  north  line  of 
the  county.  This  is  the  only  limestone  found  in  the  county,  and  varies 
in  thickness  from  18  inches  to  8  or  10  feet,  or  more,  at  the  different  out- 
crops examined.  It  is  usually  too  argillaceous  to  slack  freely  when 
burned,  and  too  nodular  and  irregularly  bedded  along  the  Embarras  to 
furnish  a  good  quality  of  building  stone. 

The  sandstone  underlaying  the  limestone  in  the  above  section  affords 
layers  from  G  to  18  inches  in  thickness,  and  was  used  in  the  abut- 
ments for  the  bridge  at  this  point;  but  not  being  carefully  selected,  the 
shaly  layers  soon  gave  way,  endangering  the  whole  structure  so  that  it 
had  to  be  abandoned. 

On  the  branch  north  of  the  town  of  Greenup,  where  the  oil  well  was 
located,  the  following  beds  outcrop  in  the  bluff  on  the  south  side  of  the 
stream : 

Feet. 

Yellow  drift  clays 10  to  12 

Nodular,  brown  impure  limestone IJ  to    2 

Sandy  and  argillaceous  shales,  with  thin  layers  of  sandstone,  to  the  creek  bed 35  to  40 

A  short  distance  above  Kyan's  ford,  and  about  two  miles  below  the 
north  line  of  the  county,  this  limestone  is  well  exposed,  showing  a  bench 
of  rough,  irregularly  bedded,  brownish-gray,  nodular,  argillaceous  lime- 
stone, from  8  to  10  feet  in  thickness,  outcropping  just  above  the  bed  of 
the  river.  The  upper  part  of  the  bed  is  of  a  brownish-gray,  and  the 
lower  part  a  greenish-gray  color.  Numerous  small  fossils  were  found 
in  the  limestone  at  this  locality,  among  which  were  the  following  well 
known  species :  Athyris  subtilitaj  Terehratula  hovidens,  Retzia  punctu- 
liferaj  Bhynchonella  Osagensis,  Spirifer  cameratus^  8.  lineatuSy  8.  piano- 
convexm,  FuBuUna  cylindrical  some  undetermined  corals,  etc.  The  lime- 
stone is  underlaid  here  by  a  greenish  clay  shale,  of  which  not  more  than 
two  feet  in  thickness  was  visible  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  Descend- 
ing the  river  from  the  ford  towards  Greenup  the  limestone  gradually 
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rises  iu  the  river  bluff,  and  four  miles  below  Byan's  it  is  found  about 
twenty  feet  above  the  river  level,  associated  with  sandstone  and  shale, 
forming  the  following  section  : 

Ft 

Thin  bedded,  nodnlar  argillaceous  limeatone 5 

Evenly  bedded  sandstone 6 

Sandy  shale,  with  thin  layers  of  sandstone 15 

The  Fusidina  cylindrica  and  several  other  species  of  the  fossils  enu- 
merated as  occurring  at  Kyan's  ford  were  found  here,  but  they  were 
less  numerous  than  at  the  other  locality. 

On  Mr.  Cullum's  land  south-west  of  Jewett,  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  the  S. 
W.  qr.  of  sec.  26,  T.  9,  B.  8,  a  quarry  has  been  opened  in  a  hard  bluish- 
gray  micaceous  sandstone,  of  which  some  8  to  10  feet  is  exposed.  The 
rock  is  very  hard,  and  afibrds  a  durable  building  stone.  A  quarter  of 
a  mile  below  this  quarry,  on  the  main  creek,  sandy  shales  form  the 
main  portion  of  the  bluff,  overlaid  by  a  hard,  brittle  argillaceous' lime- 
stone, which  was  seen  only  in  tumbling  blocks,  indicating  a  thickness 
of  about  18  inches.  The  beds  were  nowhere  well  exposed,  but  seemed 
to  hold  the  following  relative  position  : 

Ft.      In. 

Hard  gray  micaceous  sandstone 8  to  10 

Impure  limestone 1       6 

Bine  and  brown  sandy  shales S5  to  30 

Following  down  the  creek  these  lower  shales  appear  at  intervals  in 
the  bluffs  of  the  stream  nearly  to  the  bridge  south  of  Jewett.  l^orth 
of  the  bridge  towards  the  town  several  quarries  have  been  opened  in 
the  same  bed  of  sandstone  that  appears  on  Mr.  Cullum's  place. 

On  Long  Point,  a  tributary  of  the  Embarras,  which  enters  the  main 
river  from  the  eastward  six  miles  south  of  Greenup,  we  were  unable  to 
find  any  outcrops  of  rock,  the  bluffs  of  the  stream  being  composed,  so 
far  as  could  be  seen,  of  drift  clays  from  30  to  40  feet  or  more  in  thick- 
ness. 

On  Webster  creek,  sec.  33,  T.  9,  B.  8,  a  thin  coal  is  found  from  4  to  6 
inches  thick,  associated  with  the  following  beds : 

Ft.      In.' 
No.  1.    Bine  and  brown  arf;illaceoa8  shales 3 

Xo.  3.  Band  of  brown  argillaceous  iron  ore,  with  fossils. 6  in.  to    0       8 

No.  3.  Shaly  clay 0       4 

No.  4.  Coal 0       6 

No.  5.  Bitnminons  shale 3 

No.  6.  Clay  shale,  partially  exposed 10  to  15 

No.  7.  Concretionary  sandstone  and  sandy  shale IS  to  15 

No.  8.  Gray  and  brown  impure  limestone 8 

No.  9.  Dark  gray  sandy  shales 20  to  35 

The  band  of  argillaceous  iron  stone,  or  more  properly  speaking  an 
argilloferruginous  limestone,  contains  numerous  fossil  shells  in  a  fine 
state  of  preservation,  among  which  the  Evmixphalus  suhru^osxis  was 
most  abundant,  associated  with  Amculopecten  carhoniferus^  Yoldm  sub- 
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scitula  f  PhiUipsia  scitulaj  Fleurotomariu  sphcerulataj  P.  Orayvillemi^j 
Rhynchonella  Osagensis,  Productm  longispinus,  P.  Lasallemis  f  EntoUum 
aviculatunij  Bellerophon  percarinatus,  PolyphemopHs  peracuta^  Maerochei- 
1ms  inhabilis,  Nuculaj  Orthoceras^  N'autilus,  Lophophyllum  proliferum,  etc. 

The  impure  limestone,  No.  8  of  the  foregoing  section,  I  am  inclined 
to  regard  as  identical  with  the  FusuUna  bed,  although  I  could  not  find 
the  characteristic  fossils  in  it  at  this  locality.  This  limestone  thins  out 
in  the  south  part  of  the  county,  and  the  most  southerly  outcrops  observed 
contain  few  or  no  fossils,  but  the  outcrops  are  so  continuous  on  the 
Embarras  and  its  western  affluents  that  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  they  all  belong  to  the  same  formation. 

In  Coles  county  this  limestone  continues  along  the  valley  of  the 
Embarras  at  least  as  far  north  as  the  mouth  of  Brush  creek,  where  it 
overlays  a  seam  of  coal,  No.  16  of  the  Illinois  section,  while  the  6  inch 
coal  in  the  foregoing  section  most  probably  represents  the  thin  coal,  or 
highest  seam  of  the  general  section. 

Prof.  Cox  reports  a  coal  seam  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the 
county  line  in  Shelby  county,  which  from  its  thickness  and  general 
character  agrees  very  well  with  the  Shelbyville  coal,  or  No.  15  of  the 
general  section.  "  This  is  on  Mr.  Hancock's  place  on  sec.  12,  T.  10,  B. 
6,  where  the  following  beds  were  seen : 

Ft  In. 

Blae  argillaoeoiiB  shale 3 

Pireolay 0  3 

Corf 1  6 

Sl»te  parting 0  1 

Coal,  hard  and  impure t. 1 

About  200  yards  west  of  the  point  where  the  coal  was  opened,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Little  Wabash  river,  there  was  ten  feet  of  blue  argilla- 
ceous shale  above  the  coal,  which  further  down  the  stream  gives  place 
to  a  thick  bedded  sandstone." 

He  also  reports  the  FtiSMlina  limestone  on  Bear  creek,  sec.  22,  T.  10, 
E.  8,  near  Mr.  John  Pbatheb's,  where  the  bed  is  4  feet  thick,  overlaid 
by  20  feet  of  sandstone.  At  Prairie  City  the  limestone  was  passed 
through  in  sinking  the  well  at  the  mill,  and  found  to  be  4  feet  thick, 
with  shales  above  and  below  it. 

The  trend  of  the  strata  in  this  county  is  evidently  very  nearly  north 
and  south,  as  the  course  of  the  Embarras  is  on  nearly  the  same  geologi- 
cal level  through  this  county  and  Coles  for  a  distance  of  25  to  30  miles 
or  more,  and  the  dip,  if  any,  is  apparently  to  the  westward.  There  are 
no  streams  in  either  county  that  intersect  the  general  outcrop  in  an  east 
and  west  direction,  and  no  connected  section  of  the  outcropping  forma- 
lions  could  therefore  be  made.  The  small  streams  do  not  cut  through 
tlie  heavy  drift  deposits,  and  hence  exposures  of  the  Coal  Measures  are 
only  to  be  met  with  on  the  Embarras  and  the  lower  courses  of  its  main 
affluents. 
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Coal. — No  workable  coal  outcrops  in  this  county,  unless  the  seam 
mentioned  above  as  occurring  on  the  waters  of  the  Little  Wabash  just 
over  the  line  in  Shelby  county  may  be  found  in  the  north-west  corner 
of  Cumberland.  The  coal  below  tlie  Fusulina  limestone  in  Coles  county 
seems  not  to  have  been  developed  in  Cumberland,  and  the  seam  above 
the  limestone  is  too  thin  to  be  of  any  practical  value.  For  deep  mining 
in  this  county  a  shaft  would  have  to  be  carried  down  from  six  hundred 
to  a  thousand  feet  to  reach  the  main  coals  of  the  lower  measures.  This 
would  require  an  expenditure  of  capital  that  the  present  demand  for 
coal  in  this  county  would  scarcely  justify,  and  hence  it  will  probably 
be  some  years  before  any  serious  effort  to 'reach  the  lower  coals  will  be 
made.  In  the  counties  laying  west  of  this,  including  Bond,  Fayette, 
Montgomery  and  Shelby,  according  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Bboadhead, 
it  is  about  six  hundred  feet  from  the  Shelby ville  coal  (No.  15)  down  to 
the  Danville  seam  (No.  7  t),  which  would  be  the  first  one  of  the  main 
coals  that  would  be  reached  here,  and  if  that  failed  to  be  well  developed, 
about  a  hundred  feet  more  would  have  to  be  penetrated  to  reach  the 
next  workable  seam  below. 

Building  Stone. — The  best  building  stone  met  with  in  this  county  is 
the  sandstone  south  and  southwest  of  Jewett  station,  and  that  quarried 
in  the  vicinity  of  Greenup,  in  the  bluifs  of  the  Embarras.  The  former 
is  a  hard,  gray,  micaceous  sandstone,  that  stands  exposure  well,  and 
may  be  relieil  upon  for  bridge  abutments  and  culverts,  as  it  will  proba- 
bly resist  successfully  the  influence  of  frost  and  moisture.  The  other  is 
a  rather  soft,  brown  sandstone,  that  will  answer  well  for  dry  walls,  but 
liable  to  crumble  on  long  exposure  to  the  elements.  The  Fusulina  lime- 
stone, where  sufficiently  thick  bedded,  will  also  furnish  a  fair  quality 
of  stone  for  rough  walls,  and  several  quarries  have  been  opened  in  it  in 
the  northern  and  western  portions  of  the  county. 

Lime. — The  limestone  just  mentioned,  which  is  the  only  rock  of  the 
kind  found  in  the  county,  is  too  impure  to  make  a  good-lime,  though  we 
saw  one  or  two  points  where  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  burn  it,  but 
evidently  with  indifferent  success.  At  some  points  it  looked  as  though 
it  might  possess  hydraulic  properties,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  by 
burning  and  grinding  a  very  good  water  lime  might  be  made  from  it 

Iron  Ore. — Bands  of  kidney  ore  or  carbonate  of  iron  of  a  fair  quality 
were  found  at  several  points  in  the  shales  over  the  Fusulina  limestone, 
but  in  too  limited  quantities  to  be  of  any  practical  value  for  smelting 
purposes. 
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Sand  and  Clay, — Clays  suitable  for  making  brick  maybe  found  almost 
anywhere  in  the  subsoil  of  the  uplands,  and  sand  for  mortar  or  cement 
occurs  abundantly  in  the  valleys  of  the  streams. 

Soil  and  Timber. — In  the  southern  part  of  the  county  the  soil  is  rather 
thin,  with  a  subsoil  of  light  drab-colored  clay,  but  in  the  northern  por- 
tion it  is  darker  colored  and  more  productive,  and  has  a  subsoil  of  yellow 
clay.  Much  of  the  prairie  and  a  portion  of  the  timbered  land  is  rather 
flat  and  requires  thorough  draining  to  make  it  productive.  The. bottom 
lands  on  the  Embarras  are  from  a  half  mile  to  a  mile  or  more  in  breadth, 
and  were  originally  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  but  portions 
of  it  have  been  cleared  and  brought  under  cultivation,  and  are  very 
productive,  though  subject  to  occasional  overflow.  The  varieties  of 
timber  in  this  county  appeared  to  be  about  the  same  as  in  Clark,  and 
need  not  be  enumerated  again  here.  A  supply  of  water  may  usually  be 
obtained  in  the  gravelly  drift  clays  above  the  hard  pan,  but  at  some 
localities  it  can  only  be  had  by  boring  or  digging  through  the  hard  pan 
to  the  quick  sands  below. 

Coles  County  embraces  an  area  of  over  Ave  hundred  square  miles, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Douglas  county,  on  the  east  by  Edgar 
and  Clark,  on  the  south  by  Clark  and  Cumberland,  and  on  the  west  by 
Moultrie  and  Shelby.  The  principal  water  courses  in  the  county  are 
the  Embarras  river,  which  traverses  its  eas'tern  portion  from  north  to 
south,  and  the  Okaw  or  Kaskaskia,  which  runs  diagonally  across  the 
north-western  corner  of  the  county.  The  greater  portion  of  its  surface 
is  prairie,  though  there  are  belts  of  excellent  timber  skirting  all  the 
water  courses,  and  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county  along  the 
Embarras  and  its  tributaries  is  heavily  timbered. 

This  county  lays  in  that  portion  of  the  State  where  the  drift  deposits 
attain  nearly  to  their  maximum  thickness,  and  bowlders  of  considerable 
size  are  quite  commonly  to  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  prairies  but 
partially  imbedded  in  the  soil.  The  total  thickness  of  the  drift  in  this 
county  ranges  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  or  more,  the  upper 
part  consisting  of  a  variable  thickness  of  brown  or  buff  gravelly  clays, 
and  the  lower  of  blue  clays  or  hard  pan,  the  latter  sometimes  underlaid 
by  gravel  and  quicksand. 

In  the  boring  for  oil  at  Charleston,  fifty-five  feet  of  drift  was  reported 
as  follows : 

Ft. 

Soil  and  yellow  clay 18 

Sand  and  gravel 8 

Blue  day  (hard-pan) 16 

Bowlder  clay 13 

At  Mattoon,  wells  have  been  sunk  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  without  reaching  bed  rock,  and  all  the  way  through  drift 
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clays  aad  grayel,  and  sometimes  without  obtaining  even  then  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  water. 

At  Mr.  Theophilus  Van  Doren's,  on  Kickapoo  creek,  there  is  a 
deposit  of  chocolate-colored  sandy  loam  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet 
thick  filled  with  fragments  of  partially  decomposed  or  carbonized  vege- 
table matter  which  was  once  without  doubt  a  surface  deposit.  It  is 
associated  with  a  bed  of  brownish  gray  pipe-cla^^,  and  is  overlaid  by 
gravelly  drift  clays.  This  old  soil  has  been  passed  through  at  other 
localities  in  digging  wells  in  this  county,  at  a  depth  of  thirty  to  fifty 
feet  from  the  surface,  and  its  position  appears  to  be  below  the  drift 
clays,  and  above  the  quicksands  that  usually  form  the  lowest  part  of 
this  formation.  The  gray  pipe  clay  at  Van  Doren's  is  apparently  a 
good  potters'  clay.  In  digging  and  boring  through  the  drift  deposits  in 
this  county,  veins  of  inflammable  gas  are  sometimes  struck  about  the 
horizon  of  this  old  soil,  derived  probably  from  the  partially  decomposed 
vegetable  matters  with  wUich  it  is  filled.  Trunks  of  trees  and  smaller 
fragments  of  wood  are  frequently  found  in  sinking  wells  through  the 
drift  deposits  in  this  portion  of  the  State,  and  these  constitute  the  only, 
fossils  hitherto  obtained  from  it  in  this  county.  Probably  if  the  quick 
sands  below  the  hard  pan  were  accessible,  some  remains  of  fresh  water 
or  land  shells  might  be  obtained  from  them,  but  no  traces  of  either  fresh 
water  or  marine  animals  have  as  yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  found  either 
in  the  brown  clays  or  the  blue  hard  pan  of  the  drift. 

Coal    Measures . 

The  stratified  rocks  of  this  county  all  belong  to  the  upper  Coal  Mea- 
sures, and  correspond  very  nearly  to  those  already  described  in  Cum- 
berland, except  that  the  FusuUna  limestone  is  rather  thicker  and  more 
evenly  bedded  in  this  county  than  it  is  further  south.  The  course  of  the 
Embarras  river  still  follows  the  trend  of  the  strata,  and  the  limestone 
alternately  appears  above  and  then  sinks  below  the  level  of  the  river 
bed. 

At  Hanging  Kock,  just  above  the  Cumberland  county  line,  a  bed  of 
soft  concretionary  sandstone  may  be  seen  at  the  base  of  the  bluffs, 
extending  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  above,  and  also  projecting  below  the 
level  of  the  river  bottoms.  It  shows  no  regular  lines  of  bedding  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  outcrop,  and  the  rock  is  so  soft  and  crumbles  so  easily 
under  a  blow  from  the  hammer  that  at  some  localities  it  is  difiicult  to 
obtain  a  good  hand  specimen.  A  little  further  up  the  river  there  is 
about  fifteen  feet  of  dark-bluish  shale  cropping  out  beneath  the  sand- 
stone. 

—15 
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At  McCann's  ford  the  same  limestone  apparently  that  was  left  at 
Byan's  ford  jast  below  the  north  line  of  Gamberland  county,  appears 
in  a  bench  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  where  it  is  underlaid  by  ten  or 
twelve  feet  of  sandy,  micaceous  shale.  The  full  thickness  of  the  lime- 
stone was  not  seen  here,  the  upper  part  having  been  cut  away  in  the 
erosion  of  the  river  valley.  The  limestone  is  said  to  outcrop  again  a 
mile  above  McCann's,  but  I  did  not  find  the  exposure.  No  rocks  are 
seen  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  above  the  ford  for  two  or  three  miles, 
and  the  hills,  which  are  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet  in  hight,  were  mainly  composed  of  drift  material.  The  following 
section  shows  the  relative  position  of  the  rocks  found  in  the  south 
I>art  of  this  county : 

Ft. 
Soft,  brown,  mieaoeona,  ahaly  aandslone,  pMung  down  into  an  nnstntified  ooncretioDarymMs.ao  to  40 

Sandy  and  argUlaoeooa  shalea 15  to  20 

Bough,  gray,  nnoTcmly  bedded  limeatone 6  to  10 

Dark  fiay  micaoeoos  ahale j 10  to  12 

The  coal  which  is  found  beneath  the  limestone  higher  up  the  river 
seems  to  be  undeveloped  here,  as  it  is  also  in  Cumberland,  and  no  indi- 
cations of  it  were  seen  south  of  the  road  running  east  from  Charleston. 

Three  miles  a  little  south  of  east  from  Charleston,  near  the  bridge  on 
the  road  to  Westfield,  the  sandstone  which  forms  the  upper  division  of 
the  foregoing  section  crops  out  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff  on  the  west  side, 
where  quarries  have  been  opened  in  it  for  building  stone.  This  sand- 
stone is  considerably  harder  here  than  at  Hanging  Bock,  and  aflbrds  a 
very  good  material  for  bridge  abutments,  foundation  walls,  etc  The 
lower  twenty  feet  of  the  bed  here  is  but  partially  stratified,  but  the 
upper  portion  is  evenly  bedded,  and  as  it  hardens  on  exposure  it  affords 
a  very  good  building  material.  Near  the  bridge  there  is  an  exposure 
of  about  fifteen  feet  of  argillaceous  shales  with  bands  of  carbonate  of 
iron,  and  just  at  the  water's  edge  below  the  bridge  there  is  a  partial  out 
crop  of  the  upper  part  of  the  limestone.  The  outcrop  of  sandstone  at 
the  quarry  measures  thirty-three  feet  in  thickness  including  some  shaly 
layers  at  the  top  of  the  exposure. 

A  half  mile  below  the  Westfield  road  on  the  river,  Prof.  Cox  reports 
the  following  detailed  section,  but  whether  above  or  below  the  main 
sandstone  is  not  stated,  though  they  are  probably  above  that  rock : 

Ft.    In. 

"Gray,  friable  ahale,  with  several  bands  of  iron  stone SO 

Foasiliferons  ironstone 0      6 

Friable  shale 1 

Black  shale 0     8 

Gray  clay  shale 5 

Impure  coal 0      2 

Sandstone 7" 

He  also  reports  the  following  beds  as  occurring  above  the  sandstone 
on  the  river  three  miles  east  of  Charleston : 
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Ft.    In. 

"Drift 15 

Baff  argillaceous  shale 4 

Calcareous  shale,  with  fossils 0      1 

Gray  iron  stone,  with  fossils .^ 0     6 

Brownish-Uaok  shale,  with  fossils 0      1 

Black  hard  shale 0     8 

Blue  shale. 5 

Brashcoal 0      3 

Sandstone,  showing  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  hill  a  vertical  face  of 35" 

Above  Baker's  mill,  which  is  located  on  sec.  25,  T.  12,  B.  10,  he 
reports  a  similar  section,  that  shows  a  thickening  of  some  of  the  beds : 

Ft.    In. 

"Covered  slope 40 

Limestone,  with  fossils 1 

Gray  shale 0     6 

Black  shale 8  to  10 

Calcareous  pyrite  band 0     3 

Blue  shale f 

Sandstone,  thin  bedded  at  the  top  and  heavy  bedded  below 20  to  30  " 

On  another  ravine  leading  to  the  river  he  reports  the  following  sec- 
tion, showing  still  further  changes  in  the  lithological  character  of  the 
beds  above  the  sandstone : 

Ft.    In. 

"Limestone 0     6 

Bituminous  shale > 0     8 

Gray  shale 9 

Decomposing  gray  shale f 

Sandstone 3 

Coal 0     3 

Blneolay 0      3 

Coal 0       i 

Blue  shale,  with  fossil  plants 3 

Brash  coal 0      1 

Blue  argillaceous  shale 3  to  5 

Solid  sandstone,  not  measured. " 

At  the  old  mill  oji  the  Pole  cat  creek,  known  as  the  Whorl  mill,  the 
following  beds  are  to  be  seen  : 

Ft    In. 

Sandstone,  in  thin  beds,  with  pebbles  in  lower  layers 10  to  13 

Hard  black  shale 0    10 

Clay  shale 6  to    8 

Coal 0     3 

Sandy  shale 2  to    3 

About  two  hundred  yards  to  the  westward  of  the  mill  the  sandstone 
extended  below  the  bed  of  the  creek,  showing  a  decided  dip  of  the  strata 
in  that  direction.  This  locality  was  visited  especially  on  account  of  the 
reported  occurrence  of  silver  or  some  other  valuable  mineral  at  this 
point,  but  the  reputed  silver  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  glit- 
tering scales  of  mica  which  was  very  abundant  in  the  sandstone. 

On  the  Embarras,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  Brush  creek,  a  hard  brown  argillaceous  limestone  from  eight 
to  ten  feet  in  thickness  outcrops  above  the  bed  of  the  stream  and  over« 
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lays  a  seam  of  coal  that  has  been  worked  to  a  limited  extent  in  this 
vicinity.  This  limestone  is  rather  darker  colored  and  more  heavily 
bedded  than  the  i^ii^w/fna  limestone  of  Cumberland  county,  and  might  be 
supposed  to  belong  to  a  higher  level,  but  on  comparing  hand  specimens 
I  found  it  resembled  its  equivalent,  the  limestone  over  the  Nelson  coal 
in  Effingham  county,  rather  more  than  it  did  the  specimens  from  Cum- 
berland. However,  these  upper  Coal  Measure  limestones  are  somewhat 
variable  in  their  litholological  characters,  and  though  I  did  not  find  the 
Fusulina  cylinUrica  in  it  in  Coles  county,  I  am  still  inclined  to  believe 
that  it  is  a  representative  of  that  limestone.  The  fossils  found  here 
were  Spirt fer  cameraUiSj  8.  Uneatus^  Productus  longispinus,  ISpiriferiiia 
Kentuckens^h,  Athyris  subtilita^  Platyosionm  PeoriemCj  a  delicate  coral 
allied  to  Cyathoxonia^  and  joints  of  Crinoidea.  The  section  seen  here 
was  as  follows : 

Ft  In. 

Brownish-gray  unevenly  bedded  limestone 8  to  10 

Dark  shale 1 

Coal 1  Ui  1    3 

Clay  shale 4 

Higher  up  stream  towards  the  mouth  of  Brush  creek,  some  ten  or 
twelve  feet  of  sandy  shale  with  bands  of  carbonate  of  iron  are  seen 
under  the  beds  in  the  foregoing  section. 

A  shaft  was  sunk  for  coal  in  this  vicinity  on  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  sec.  21, 
T.  13,  K.  10,  near  the  bank  of  the  Embarras,  the  following  report  of 
which  was  furnished  to  Prof.  Cox: 

Ft    In. 

Drift  clay 20 

Limestone 7 

Coal 1 

Clay  shale  (soapstone) 3 

Soft  blue  sandstone 5 

Clay  shale 1 

Coftl *. '. 8 

Clay  shale 5 

Sandstone 5    6 

Coal 7 

Clay  shale 2 

Hard  bluish  sandstone 3 

Dark  clay  shale  (soapstone) 26    6 

The  foregoing  sections  on  the  Embarras  river  and  the  boring  at 
Charleston  by  the  Charleston  Petroleum  and  Mining  Company,  attbrds 
the  (mly  data  for  determining  the  geological  features  of  this  county- 

The  following  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  record  of  this  boring : 

Ft-  In. 

1 .  Soil  and  drift  clays 55 

2.  Yellow  sandstone 21 

3.  Hard  limestone 11 

4.  Shell  rock  (shale?) 2 

5.  Coal,  No.  16 1     i 

6  Hardhlate  (shale?) 8    9 

7.  Clay  shale  (soapstone) 13 
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Ft.  In. 

8      Hard  flint? 3 

9.     White  Hal)  da  tone 12 

10.  Shale  and  nhaly  slate r 26 

11.  C»»nl.No    15 2 

12      llardHhale 15 

13 .  Clay  shale 10 

14 .  Blue  limestone 8 

15.  Shale  and  sandMtune 14 

16.  S«»ft  white  rock 13 

17.  Shale  and  slate JH 

18.  Sandstimo 31 

The  liiiiestoue  No.  14  of  the  above  section,  1  believe  to  be  the  Quarry 
creek  bed  of  Clark  county,  and  the  distance  between  that  bed  and  the 
limestone  of  the  Bnibarras,  (Xo.  3  of  the  section,)  which  is  here  only 
about  93  feet,  while  at  Greenup  it  is  130  feet  or  more,  shows  the  same 
thinning  out  to  the  northward  of  the  beds  above  the  Quarry  creek  lime- 
stone, that  was  observed  in  Clark  county  in  the  strata  below  that  rock. 
Hence,  the  main  coals,  if  found  fully  develo[)ed  here,  would  be  reached 
at  a  depth  somewhat  less  than  in  Cumberland.  The  total  thickness  of 
the  outcrops  to  be  seen  along  the  Einbarras  river,  in  this  county,  does 
not  exceed  a  hundred  feet  of  Coal  Measures,  and  includes  the  horizon 
of  coal  No.  IG  of  the  general  section  and.  the  thin  coal  above  it.  Coal 
No.  15  should  be  found  underlaying  nearly  the  whole  of  this  county, 
if  it  has  not  been  cut  out  by  denuding  agencies.  It  is  the  thickest 
of  the  upper  seams,  sometimes  attaining  a  thickness  of  2^  to  3  feet.  It 
has  been  worked  for  many  years  in  the  vicinity  of  Shelby  villein  shafts 
and  inclined  tunnels,  and  aifurds  a  semi  block  coal  of  good  quality. 
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Coal — No  outcrop  of  a  coal  bed  thick  enough  to  be  worked  to  advan- 
tage was  found  in  the  county,  and  unless  No.  15  may  be  found  beneath 
the  heavy  drift  deposits  in  the  western  part  of  tlie  county,  there  is  no 
hope  of  obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of  this  indispensable  article  of 
fuel  without  sinking  to  the  main  seams  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Coal 
Measures.  A  shaft  from  six  to  eight  hundred  feet  in  depth  might  reach 
No.  7  or  the  Danville  seam,  but  it  would  require  one  more  than  a  thou- 
sand feet  deep  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  Coal  Measures  in  any  part 
of  this  county. 

Building  Stojie. — Sandstone  of  a  fair  quality  for  building  purposes 
may  be  obtained  at  various  points  along  the  bluffs  of  the  Embanas 
river,  and  the  rock  obtained  from  the  quarries  near  the  Westtield  road 
appears  to  be  a  durable  stone,  can  be  easily  quarried,  and  has  been  very 
genersilly  used  for  the  8U[)ply  of  the  adjacent  region.  In  the  southern 
portion  of  the  county  the  rock  is  comparatively  soft,  and  at  the  few 
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outcrops  examined  did  not  promise  well  as  a  building  stone.  The  lime- 
stone which  outcrops  along  the  river  is  thicker  bedded  than  in  Cumber- 
land, and  between  the  railroad  bridge  and  the  mouth  of  Brush  creek 
quarries  have  been  opened  in  it  at  several  poii^ts,  where  a  hard  brownish- 
gray  limestone  in  beds  from  four  to  eighteen  inches  thick  has  been 
obtained  for  building  puri)oses.  The  western  portion  of  the  county  is 
quite  destitute  of  rock  of  any  kind  except  the  drift  bowlders  found 
upon  the  surface  or  in  the  valleys  of  the  small  streams. 

Litne. — The  limestone  on  the  Embarras  is  too  argillaceous  to  be  suc- 
cessfully used  for  making  quick  lime,  and  as  this  is  the  only  limestone 
of  any  considerable  thickness  found  in  the  county,  some  other  region 
must  be  depended  on  for  a  supply  of  this  article. 

Clay  and  Sand. — Brick  clays  are  easily  obtained  from  the  subsoil  in 
almost  any  portion  of  the  upland,  and  a  potters'  clay  of  fair  quality  is 
found  in  the  drift  deposits  on  the  Kickapoo.  Sand  can  be  readily 
obtained  either  from  the  beds  of  the  streams,  or  may  be  found  in  many 
places  mterstratified  with  the  drift  clays. 

Iron  ore. — Bands  of  carbonate  of  iron  in  small  quantities  were  found 
interstratifled  in  the  shales  above  and  below  the  heavy  bed  of  sand- 
stone that  forms  the  lower  portion  of  the  bluffs  on  either  side  of  the 
Embarras  river. 

Soil  and  Timber. — The  prairies  in  this  county,  which  constitute  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  its  surface,  have  a  deep,  black,  loamy  soil,  highly 
fertile,  and  ranking  among  the  best  prairie  lau<ls  in  the  State.  On  the 
timbered  ridges  adjacent  to  the  streams  the  soil  is  thinner,  but  never- 
theless productive,  and  especially  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat 
and  other  small  grains,  clover  and  fruit.  On  these  ridges  oak  and 
hickory  is  the  prevailing  timber,  but  as  the  surface  becomes  more  level 
toward  the  prairie  region,  we  also  find  elm,  linden,  hackberry,  wild 
cherry  and  honey  locust,  and  on  the  bottom  lands  along  the  streams 
Cottonwood,  sycamore,  ash,  red  birch,  willow,  coffeenut,  black  walnut, 
white  and  sugar  maple,  etc.,  etc. 

Douglas  County  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Champaign,  on  the 
east  by  Edgar,  on  the  south  by  Coles,  and  on  the  west  by  Moultrie  and 
Piatt.  It  embraces  eight  full  and  seven  fractional  townships,  which 
give  it  an  area  of  about  four  hundred  and  ten  square  miles.  The  Okaw 
or  Kaskaskia  river  drains  the  western  portion,  and  the  Embarras  the 
central  and  eastern  portion  of  the  county.  These  streams  are  skirted 
with  timber,  but  the  greater  portion  of  its  surface  is  prairie. 

The  whole  area  of  the  county  is  covered  so  deeply  with  drift  clays 
that  there  is  no  outcrop  of  the  underlaying  Coal  Measure  strata  in  the 
county.  From  the  exposures  in  the  adjoining  counties  it  is  known  that 
the  underlaying  beds  belong  to  the  upper  Coal  Measures,  and  probably 
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include  two  or  three  of  the  upper  coals,  but  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  developed  here  can  only  be  determined  with  the  drill.  It  is  not 
probable  that  any  heavy  bed  of  coal  will  be  found  short  of  six  to  eight 
hundred  feet  from  the  surface,  though  one  of  the  upper  seams,  two  or 
three  feet  thick,  might  be  found  at  a  moderate  depth. 

The  drift  clays  are  similar  to  those  described  in  the  counties  of 
Edgar,  Coles  and  Moultrie,  but  only  the  upper  part  of  this  deposit  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  natural  outcrops  in  the  bluffs  of  the  streams.  The  soil 
is  mainly  a  deep,  black,  vegetable  mould,  characteristic  of  the  prairie 
lands  throughout  the  central  portions  of  the  State,  and  is  very  pro- 
ductive, yielding  annually  heavy  crops  of  all  the  cereals  grown  in  this 
latitude. 


CHAPTEE    IX. 


WILLIAMSON  AND  FEANKLIN  COUNTIES.* 

Williamson  county  embraces  a  superficial  area  of  twelve  full  town- 
ships, or  four  hundred  and  tliirtytwo  square  miles,  and  is  bounded  as 
follows :  on  the  north  by  Franklin  county,  on  the  east  by  Saline,  on  the 
south  by  Johnson  and  Union,  and  on  the  west  by  Jackson. 

The  western  portion  of  the  county  is  drained  by  the  Big  Muddy  and 
its  tributaries,  the  main  stream  intersecting  the  north-western  corner 
of  the  county,  while  Ora-b  Orchard  creek,  its  main  southern  attiuent, 
traverses  the  central  portion  from  east  to  west,  passing  out  of  the 
county  near  the  center  of  its- west  line.  The  eastern  and  south-eastern 
portions  are  drained  by  the  main  branches  of  the  middle  and  south 
forks  of  Saline,  which  have  their  rise  in  this  county,  and  with  a  westerly 
course  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Ohio,  the  highlands  in  the  east- 
ern portion  of  this  and  Franklin  forming  the  water-shed  that  separates 
the  waters  of  the  Ohio  from  those  flowing  west  into  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  northern  jmrt  of  the  county  the  surface  is  quite  rolling,  ai^d  in 
some  portions  broken  and  hilly,  while  the  central  part  is  generallj^  level, 
and  the  southern  part  quite  broken,  especially  near  the  south  line  of  the 
county,  where  the  conglomerate  and  heavy  bedded  sandstones  of  the 
lower  Coal  Measures  are  the  prevailing  formations.  There  is,  however, 
but  little  land  in  the  county  that  is  too  much  broken  for  cultivation, 
and  as  an  agricultural  region  this  county  ranks  among  the  best  in 
Southern  Illinois.  Originally  the  surface  was  mostly  covered  with  a 
heavy  growth  of  timber,  the  prairie  lands  covering  but  a  small  fraction 
of  its  area.  Some  of  the  broken  lands  were  originally  but  thinly  tim- 
bered, forming  what  is  known  in  the  Western  States  as  "  oak  openings," 
through  which  one  could  travel  with  but  little  more  ditficulty  than  on 
*  the  open  prairie;  but  now  where  these  lands  have  not  been  brought 
under  cultivation,  they  are  densely  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of 

*  These  two  counties  and  the  county  of  Livingston  were  assiji^ned  to  Mr.  n.  C.  Freeman  in  the 
spring  of  .1666,  and  he  was  paid  in  full  for  surveying  and  reporting  on  tlieni,  but  failing  to  obtain  any 
report  from  him,  though  repeatedly  promised,  and  after  a  delay  of  eight  years  waiting  for  him  to 
fulfil  his  obligations,  I  was  compelled,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  counties  had  been  reported  on,  and 
this  volume  was  otherwise  ready  for  the  press,  to  go  into  these  counties  myself  and  make  such  exami- 
nations as  th6  limited  time  and  unfavorable  season  would  permit.  A.  II.  WOKTHEN. 
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youDg  timber,  which  was  previonaly  kept  down  by  the  annual  fires 
that  swept  over  the  county  previous  to  its  settlement  by  the  dominant 
race. 

The  principal  varieties  of  timber  noticed  on  the  ridges  were  black, 
white  and  black-jack  oak  and  hickory,  and  on  the  more  level  portions 
of  the  uplands  in  additions  to  these  we  find  elm,  linden,  black  and  white 
walnut,  sugar  maple,  black  gum,  wild  cherry,  honey  locust,  bur  and 
post  oak,  pa-paw,  persimmon,  sassafras  and  poplar,  and  on  the  creek 
bottoms  the  prevailing  varieties  are  cottonwood,  sycamore,  red  birch, 
coflfeenut,  pecan,  ash,  soft  maple,  redbud,  dogwood,  elm  and  hackberry. 

The  geological  formations  to  be  found  in  this  county  belong  to  the 
Quaternary  and  lower  Coal  Measures.  The  Quaternary  is  represented 
by  a  series  of  brown  and  yellow  clays,  sometimes  mixed  with  gravel 
and  small  bowlders,  and  ranging  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  or  more  in 
thickness.  These  beds  are  generally  pretty  uniform  both  in  their  depth 
and  general  character,  and  seem  to  partake  largely  of  the  character  of 
the  sandstones  and  sandy  shales  that  form  the  underlaying  bed  rock. 
Locally  they  become  quite  gravelly,  and  contain  small  bowlders  of 
granite,  hornblende,  quartzite  and  trap  rock,  seldom  exceeding  six 
inches  to  a  foot  in  diameter,  though  a  few  were  seen  in  the  county  of 
more  than  twice  the  size  just  indicated.  Nothing  resembling  the  bluish- 
gray  hard  paii  that  constitutes  the  lower  portion  of  the  drift  deposits  in 
the  more  northerly  counties  was  seen  here,  but  the  yellowish  sandy  and 
gravelly  clays  that  form  the  main  portion  of  the  deposit  here  rest 
directly  upon  the  stratified  rocks  of  the  Coal  Measures. 

Goal    Measures. 

All  the  lower  coals  are  found  in  this  county,  the  outcrops  embracing 
a  part  of  the  conglomerate  sandstone  that  underlays  the  hilly  region 
along  the  southern  line  of  the  county,  and  all  the  succeeding  beds  up 
to  the  horizon  of  coal  No.  10  of  the  general  section.  At  Bainbridge, 
three  miles  south-west  of  Bolton,  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Johnson 
cou!ity,  a  seam  of  coal  has  been  opened  about  three  feet  to  three  and  a 
•half  in  thickness,  which  is  probably  coal  No.  1  of  the  general  section, 
and  from  the  trend  of  the  strata,  which  is  to  the  north  of  west,  this  coal 
must  be  found  in  the  south-west  portion  of  Williamson  county.  In  the 
bluff  north  of  Bolton  there  are  two  seams  that  probably  represent  coals 
2  and  3  of  the  general  section.  The  lower  one  has  been  opened  at  two 
or  three  points  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  by  tunneling  into  the  hill 
on  the  outcrop  of  the  coal,  which  averages  about  three  feet  in  thickness, 
with  a  roof  of  bituminous  shale.  Tbe  coal  has  a  parting  of  clay  shale 
about  a  foot  above  the  bottom  of  the  seam  from  three  to  four  inches  in 
— ic 
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thickness.  The  upper  seam  is  from  15  to  18  inches  thick,  and  is  under- 
laid by  a  sandy  fire  clay  with  Stigmaria^  passing  into  a  hard  nodular 
sandstone,  below  which  there  is  a  bed  of  dark  steel-gray,  tough  lime- 
stone, weathering  to  a  rusty  brown  color,  and  closely  resembliug  that 
underlaying  the  upper  seam  at  Murphysboro.  It  is  from  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet  in  thickness  here,  and  contains  joints  of  Crinoidea 
and  Spirifer  cameratus.  The  coal  is  overlaid  by  a  massive  sandstone, 
partly  concretionary  and  partly  in  regular  layers,  that  is  quarried  for 
buildiug  stone,  for  which  it  seems  well  adapted.  The  following  is  a 
section  of  the  bluff  at  this  point : 

Ft.      In. 

QnartEOM  sandatone 90  to  35 

Co«L 1      3 

SUicioas  flre^Uy 2 

Hard  steel-gray  limeetone 1     6 

Slope  -with  partial  oatcrops  of  shale 40 

Bituminous  shale 3 

CoaL 3 

Covered  slope  to  the  railroad  level SO  to  25 

The  coal  obtained  from  the  lower  seam  here  contains  a  good  deal  of 
iron  pyrites,  and  in  quality  is  rather  below  the  average  of  our  Illinois 
coals,  but  it  answers  tolerably  well  for  steam  purposes. 

At  the  crossing  of  Sugar  creek,  about  three  miles  north  of  Bolton, 
on  the  Marion  road,  a  massive  sandstone  outcrops  in  the  banks  of  the 
stream  extending  to  the  hight  of  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  above  the  creek 
level,  overlaid  by  a  thin  bedded  sandstone,  of  which  about  the  same 
thickness  could  be  seen.  A  coal  seam  has  been  opened  here  beneath 
the  sandstone  and  some  coal  taken  out  for  blacksmiths'  use,  but  it  was 
hidden  by  the  high  water  when  I  was  there,  and  hence  I  could  neither 
determine  its  thickness  nor  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  coal  it  afforded. 
This  is  probably  coal  No.  4  of  the  general  section. 

At  the  water  mill  on  the  south  fork  of  Saline  river,  about  two  miles 
below  the  bridge  on  the  road  from  Bolton  to  Marion,  another  seam  of 
coal  is  found  associated  with  the  following  beds : 

Ft      In. 

Brown  sandy  shale 4to6 

Band  of  hard  hluish-gray  limestone 0      U 

Bituminous  shale 5 

CoalNo.& 2 

Kodnlarclay  shale 2 

The  brown  shale  at  the  top  of  the  foregoing  section  may  be  seen  in  a 
hill  side  near  the  mill  where  it  is  about  twenty  feet  thick,  and  its  full 
thickness  is  probably  as  much  as  forty  to  fifty  feet.  The  coal  at  the 
mill  is  rather  hard  and  splinty,  but  is  said  to  work  well  in  the  forge. 
The  upper  four  inches  is  a  cannel  coal.  This  mill  is  located  on  the  S. 
E.  qr.  of  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  sec.  4,  T.  10  S.,  R.  4  E. 

At  the  bridge  over  the  South  Fork,  two  miles  above  the  mill  near  tl^e 
old  town  of  Surahsvillo,  a  thin  coal  outcrops  by  the  side  of  the  road. 
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associated  with  shale  and  thin  bedded  sandstone.    This  is  above  the 
section  seen  at  the  mill.    The  following  is  the  section  here  : 

Ft. 
Thin  bedded  sandslone 8  to  10 

Sandy sliule 4to   • 

Coal  No.  6 1 

Sandy  shales  to  the  water  lovel 12  to  IS 

Davidson's  mine,  one  mile  and  a  quarter  south  of  Crab  Orchard, 
belongs  to  a  still  higher  level,  and  the  coal  is  there  five  and  a  half  feet 
in  thickness  overlaid  by  bituminous  shale  and  a  dark  bluish  gray  impure 
limestone.  A  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  coal  mine  the  overlaying 
sandstone  is  well  exposed  in  the  bed  and  banks  of  a  shallow  ravine, 
showing  a  thickness  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet.  This  sandstone 
stands  exposure  well,  and  when  found  in  beds  of  sufficient  thickness 
for  heavy  work  furnishes  a  durable  building  stone.  About  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  east  of  ]3avidson's  mine  the  thin  coal  that  outcrops  at 
Sarahsville  was  found  in  the  bed  of  a  small  branch,  and  apparently 
from  forty  to  fifty  feet  below  Davidson's  coal.  A  section  of  the  beds 
seen  hei*e  show  the  following  order  of  succession  : 

Ft. 

Brown  and  bufT  sandy  shale  and  sandstone. .^ 30  to  25 

Dark  ash-gray  limestone 2  to   3 

Bituminous  shale 1  to   3 

Coal  No.  7  (Davidson's) 5  to   6 

Fire-clay 9 

Unexposed 30  to  40 

Brown  and  buff  sandy  shale 10 

Coal  No.  6  Ito    U 

Blue  sandy  shale,  exposed 1 

On  Mr.  Wiley's  land,  two  miles  and  a  half  southwest  of  Marion,  a 
thin  coal  has  been  found  on  Crab  Orchard  creek,  which  is  probably 
identical  with  the  thin  seam  in  the  foregoing  section. 

At  Mr.  Motsinger's  mine,  one  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Crab  Orchard 
village,  the  coal  is  about  five  feet  thick  with  a  roof  of  bituminous  clay 
shale.  The  coal  is  of  fair  quality,  tolerably  free  from  pyrite,  and  the 
upper  eighteen  inches  is  a  good  smith's  coal.  About  a  hundred  yards 
to  the  south  of  the  coal  opening  the  hard,  dark,  ash-gray  limestone 
usually  found  above  No.  7  coal  has  been  quarried  and  burned  for  limr, 
though  but  poorly  adapted  to  that  purpose.  The  coal  here  and  at 
Davidson's  is  mined  by  tunneling  into  the  hill  side  on  the  outcrop  of 
the  seam. 

On  Mr.  Frank  Ensmingbr's  place,  one  mile  east  of  Crab  Orchard, 
the  following  beds  overlaying  coal  No.  7  were  seen  : 

Ft. 

Hard  sandstone  in  thin  beds 8 

Blue  sandy  shale 4  to    G 

Brown  shale  and  sandstone 10  to  13 

Blue  shale H  to  10 

Ciniiamon-eolored  limestone 1 

Bituminous  shale i  to    1 

Coal,  said  to  bo  six  inchMthi«k ( 
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About  a  mile  and  a  balf  north-east  of  Mr.  Ensminger's,  on  the  S.  E. 
qr.  of  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  sec.  IG,  there  is  an  outcrop  of  the  same  cinnamon- 
brown  limestone  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  section,  and  the  coal  below 
it  is  said  to  be  from  two  to  three  feet  thick,  and  has  been  mined  in  a 
limited  way  for  blacksmiths'  use.  This  is  probably  coal  No.  8  of  the 
general  section,  and  has  been  mined  by  stripping  in  the  valley  of  a 
small  creek.  Owing  to  recent  heavy  rains  the  holes  from  which  the 
coal  had  been  taken  were  full  of  water,  and  the  thickness  of  the  seam 
could  not  be  measured. 

South  of  Mr.  Ensminger'S  on  sec.  32,  T.  9,  E.  4,  coals  No.  5,  6  and  7 
may  all  be  seen  within  a  short  distance.  No.  5  is  here  from  two  to  six 
feet  thick,  while  No.  7  is  pinched  out  to  about  three  feet.  The  following 
section  was  seen  here : 

rt     In. 

Dark-gray  niasBive  limestone 4  to    6 

BitiiniinouB  shale 3  to    5 

Coal  No.  7 0  to    5 

Fireclay  and  clay  sbale 2  to    3 

Massive  sandstone 15  to  18 

Sandy  shale 10  to  12 

Blue  and  brown  clay  shale 15  to  20 

Coal  No.  6 :. IJto    1    10 

Brown  and  blue  shales 20  to  30 

Dark  steel-gray  limestone 1 

Bituminous  shale  with  concretions  of  limestone 4 

Blue  shale 8  to  10 

Coal  No.  5  (Ensminger's  coal) IJ  to    6 

One  locality  was  noticed  on  the  creek  where  the  above  section  was 
made,  where  the  massive  sandstone  beneath  coal  No.  7  seems  to  have 
pinched  the  coal  entirely  out,  but  a  half  mile  to  the  eastward  it  comes  in 
again  and  ranges  from  two  to  five  feet  in  thickness.  The  bituminous  shale 
over  Ensmingei-'s  coal  contains  numerous  large  concretions  of  black 
limestone  which  weathers  blue  on  ^xi>osure,  but  contain  no  fossils  at 
this  locality.  This  seam  I  believe  to  be  the  same  as  that  at  the  water 
mill  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Saline,  though  it  is  much  thicker  here 
than  there,  and  varies  from  one  and  a  half  to  six  feet  in  a  distance  of 
less  than  half  a  mile.  Owing  to  the  limited  demand  for  coal,  no  syste- 
matic mining  has  yet  been  attempted  here,  but  an  extensive  coal  mining 
busiiiess  could  be  easily  and  cheaply  carried  on  whenever  this  portion 
of  the  county  is  provided  with  railroad  facilities,  or  manufacturing 
enterprises  shall  be  established  to  create  a  market  for  the  almost  inex- 
haustible supply  of  coal  now  hidden  beneath  the  soil. 

At  Dr.  Smith's  old  place,  south  of  Corinth,  where  a  shaft  was  sunk 
several  years  since  in  search  of  silver,  the  following  section  was  found: 

Ft. 

Brown  shale 10  tR  15 

Blue  shale,  partly  bituminous 8  to  10 

Coal  No.  10 ? 
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Ft 

Firo-c'ay,  good 2  to    3 

SRiulBtono 10  to  15 

Blue  clay  Bliale 4  to    6 

Hard  brownish  >;ray  limestone 6  to    9 

Bitiiiniiious  Hlialo 3  to    4 

Coal,  No.tf 9 

The  limestoue  exposed  here  I  believe  to  be  the  same  as  that  at  New 
Haven,  on  the  Wabash,  and  the  equivalent  of  the  Oarlinville  and  Shoal 
creek  bed.  The  fire-clay  above  the  liniostone  was  only  partially  exposed, 
and  may  be  somewhat  thicker  than  above  indicated  and  appeared  to  be 
of  a  suitable  quality  for  pottery  or  fire  brick. 

About  a  mile  and  a  quarter  north  of  Corinth,  a  shaft  was  sunk  some 
years  ago  in  search  of  silver  ore,  which  passed  through  this  limestone 
at  the  depth  of  about  forty-two  feet.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Shaw,  who 
sunk  this  shaft,  for  the  fol'owing  data,  given  from  memory,  of  the  beds 
passed  through  in  this  shaft: 

Ft    In. 

Surface  soil  and  clay 9 

Sandstone 22 

Clay  shiilo 2      6 

Linic«tone 9 

BitUTuinous  shale 1      6 

Rotten  coal 2 

Fire  clay 2 

Hard  rock,  probably  sandstone ? 

A  few  fossils  were  observed  in  the  fragments  of  limestone  thrown  out 
of  this  shaft,  but  belonging  to  species  common  throughout  the  Coal 
Measures.  An  outcrop  of  the  upper  sandstone  near  by  showed  a  bed 
of  ferruginous  conglomerate  about  two  feet  thick,  composed  in  part  of 
almond  shaped  nodules  of  brown  oxyd  of  iron. 

At  Dr.  Mitchell's  place,  on  sec.  22,  T.  8,  E.  4,  a  bed  of  hard,  brittle 
limestone  occurs  in  a  single  layer  about  a  foot  in  thickness.  It  contaiiicd 
NaticopsxH  ventrkosHSj  Productus  lougispinus,  and  joints  of  Crinoidea.  I 
am  inclined  to  regard  this  limestone  and  the  shales  associated  with  it 
as  the  highest  beds  to  be  seen  in  this  county,  and  probably  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  ferruginous  beds  usually  found  associated  with  coal  No.  11 
in  the  Wabash  valley.  At  Mr.  Roberts'  place,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
village  of  Corinth,  coal  was  found  in  his  well  about  fourteen  feet  from 
the  surface.  It  was  penetrated,  according  to  the  report,  about  two  feet 
without  passing  through  it.  On  Elijah  Muse's  place,  near  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  county,  an  inferior  quality  of  coal  said  to  be  two  feet 
thick  outcrops  in  the  bed  of  a  small  creek.  These  thin  coals  probably 
belong  above  the  limestone  at  Dr.  Smith's  place,  and  may  represent  the 
horizon  of  coals  10  or  11  of  the  general  section,  which  are  seldom  found 
of  sufficient  thickness  to  be  of  any  economical  value.  The  foregoing 
sketch  comprises  all  the  coal  seams  probably  occurring  in  this  county, 
and  it  only  remains  now  to  note  some  of  the  most  important  outcrops 
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of  coals  Nos.  5  and  7  not  heretofore  mentioned,  as  these  are  the  only 
Heanis  that  are  of  sufficient  thickness  to  justify  mining  operations  on  an 
extended  scale  at  the  present  time. 

Spiller's  mine,  two  miles  north  of  Marion,  was  the  first  one  opened  in 
this  c()U!ity,  and  has  now  been  worked  for  about  twenty-five  years.  The 
coal  is  obtained  by  stripping  along  its  outcrop  on  a  small  creek,  and  the 
coal  ranges  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  thickness.  The  upper  four  fiet  is  a 
good  smith's  coal  and  presents  the  irridescent  appearance  character- 
istic of  the  variety  known  as  *' peacock  coal."  The  roof  is  sometimes 
composed  of  hard,  black  shale,  but  locally  this  is  replaced  with  a  dai  k- 
blue  clay  shale,  succeeded  by  a  dark,  ash-gray  limestone  which  in  this 
vicinity  ranges  from  four  to  six  feet  in  thickness,  and  weathers  to  a 
bluish-drab  color  on  exposure.    The  following  beds  may  be  seen  in  the 

vicinity  of  Spiller's  mine: 

rt. 

Shal3'  buff  limestone 2  to  3 

Ilunl.  dark  awli  gray  linicatone 4  to  5 

Blue  ai'j^illaceouM  shale 4  to  6 

BltiiininouH  nhalo Oto  2 

Coal,  No.  7 «  to  10 

Fire-clay  aud  clay  shale 2  to  4 

The  argillaceous  shale  over  the  coal  contains  numerous  small,  irregu- 
lar-shaped nodules  of  pyritiferous  clay,  but  no  fossil  i)lants  were  found 
liere,  though  the^^  occur  in  the  roof  shales  of  this  coal  at  Oarterville. 
The  limestone  contains  but  few  fossils  and  these  belong  to  species  common 
everywhere  in  the  Coal  Measures,  such  as  Spiri/er  cameratns,  Athyris 
subtilitaj  and  Products  longispimis.  Neither  the  limestone  nor  bitumi- 
nous shale  are  very  regular  in  their  development,  and  at  some  localities 
both  are  wanting,  and  the  roof  of  the  coal  consists  of  clay  shale  over- 
laid by  sandstone.  The  coal  has  a  parting  of  hard  black  shale  about 
an  inch  thick  some  two  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  seam,  and  there  are 
also  several  other  leaf  like  partings  of  shale  separating  the  coal  into 
distinct  layers  or  strata. 

A  shaft  sunk  some  years  ago  on  the  western  borders  of  the  town  of 
Marion,  is  said  to  have  penetrated  a  coal  seam  six  feet  in  thickness  at 
the  depth  of  about  fifty  feet  below  the  surface.  This  was  probably  coal 
No.  5,  as  the  outcrop  of  Spiller's  coal  is  two  miles  north  of  the  town, 
and  at  about  the  same  level  as  the  surface  on  which  the  town  is  built, 
and  the  general  dip  of  the  beds  being  to  the  north-eastward,  that  seam 
would  outcrop  above  the  level  of  the  town.  A  thin  coal  has  also  been 
found  in  sinking  wells  in  the  town,  probably  No.  6,  which  belongs  some 
forty  to  fifty  feet  below  the  Spiller  coal. 

The  Carbondale  Coal  and  Coke  Company  have  opened  a  mine  near 
Carterville  station  and  are  working  No.  7  with  a  sloping  tunnel  carried 
down  to  the  level  of  the  coal,  which  lays  about  forty  feet  below  the  sur- 
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face.  The  seam  is  here  from  eight  to  nine  and  a  half  feet  thick  of  clean, 
bright,  glistening  coal,  presenting  the  finest  appearaiice  to  the  casual 
visitor  of  any  mine  we  have  visited  in  the  State.  The  roof  consists  of 
about  fifteen  feet  of  blue  shale  slightly  bituminous  at  the  bottom,  and 
showing  the  remains  of  numerous  fossil  plants  where  the  coal  has  been 
removed.  This  coal  is  quite  free  from  pyrite,  cokes  well,  and  the  pro- 
duct finds  a  ready  market  at  the  Iron  Furnaces  at  Grand  Tower.  The 
same  parting  of  bituminous  shale  noticed  at  Spiller's  may  be  seen  here. 
It  is  about  an  inch  in  thickness  and  some  two  feet  above  the  bottom  of 
the  coal,  and  there  are  some  other  leaf  like  partings  that  divide  the 
seam  into  regular  layers.  The  dip  at  this  mine  is  said  to  be  about  two 
inches  to  the  yard  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  but  this  is  probably 
local.  About  half  a  mile  north-east  of  the  opening  this  seam  crops  out 
in  the  bottom  of  a  ravine,  where  the  coal  is  much  less  than  its  average 
thickness  and  is  underlaid  by  two  feet  of  fire  clay  and  a  nodular  gray 
limestone  which  weathers  to  a  yellowish-buflf  color,  and  is  from  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet  thick.  The  seam  was  first  opened  in  this  ravine,  and 
considerable  coal  taken  out  by  tunnelling  into  the  side  of  the  hill. 

At  Crane  station,  a  half  mite  east  of  Carterville,  a  shaft  was  sunk  to 
the  depth  of  about  forty  feet  to  a  seam  of  coal  three  feet  eight  iin^hes 
thick,  overlaid  by  a  heavy  bed  of  bit^iminous  shale.  Operations  had 
been  suspended  here  when  I  visited  this  locality,  and  the  shaft  was  par- 
tially filled  with  water,  so  that  no  satisfactory  examination  could  be 
made  except  from  the  material  thrown  out.  The  coal  is  said  to  be  quite 
different  from  that  obtained  at  Carterville,  being  harder  and  containing 
more  pyrite.  The  coal  is  overlaid  by  a  heavy  bod  of  bituminous  shale, 
with  concretions  of  dark  pyritiferous  limestone,  and  nodular  masses  of 
bluish-gray  limestone  resembling  those  occurring  over  Ensminger'scoal 
south-east  of  Crab  Orchard.  If  the  dip  determined  in  the  mine  at  Car- 
terville is  continuous  over  any  considerable  area,  that  seam  would  be 
thrown  out  here,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  the  case,  and  that 
the  coal  at  this  station  is  No.  5,  though  it  is  somewhat  thinner  here  than 
at  Ensminger's,  and  from  some  local  cause  contains  a  greater  amount  of 
pyrite.  In  the  roof  shales  thrown  out  at  the  air  shaft  we  found  several 
species  of  fossils,  among  which  we  recognized  Chonetes  mesoloha^  Pro- 
ductus  UmgutpinuSj  P.  Pratt^nianuSj  Athyris  suhtilitaj  Spirifer  cameratnSy 
8.  lineatus  and  joints  of  Grinoidea. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  in  regard  to  the  development  of  the 
lower  coals  in  this  county,  and  from  the  sections  given  on  the  preceding 
page«,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  main  coals  from  No.  2  to  No.  7  inclusive  are 
found  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  county,  and  all  but  No.  4  distinctly 
recognized  and  examined.  It  is  probable  however  that  there  is  a 
gradual  thinning  out  of  these  lower  measures  to  the  westward,  and  it  is 
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quite  likely  that  some  of  these  coals  may  not  be  found  at  all  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county,  or  if  found,  will  i^rove  to  be  too  thin  to  be 
of  any  practical  value ;  but  the  outcrops  are  too  meagre  in  that  portion 
of  the  county  to  enable  any  one  to  trace  out  the  exact  sequence  of  the 
strata  successfully.  Borings  have  been  made  along  the  line  of  the 
railroad  west  of  Carterville,  and  are  said  to  have  found  no  workable 
coal,  but  my  efforts  to  obtain  a  record  of  the  strata  passed  through  in 
these  boriugs  for  publication  in  this  report  were  unsuccessful. 


Ij  conomical    Oeology . 

Coal. — ^The  great  mineral  resource  of  this  county  will  be  found  in  its 
coal  deposits,  which  are  surpassed  by  but  few  portions  of  the  State  of 
equal  extent.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  county,  comprising  its  northern 
portion,  is  underlaid  by  coal  No.  7,  the  thickest  seam  to  be  found  in  the 
State,  and  it  is  probably  nowhere  more  tlian  from  75  to  200  feet  below 
the  surface.  It  outcrops  at  many  points  in  township  9  south,  and 
ranges  2,  3  and  4  east,  and  will  be  found  underlaying  nearly  all  the 
area  north  of  these  outcrops.  No.  5  lays  from  100  to  150  feet  below  No. 
7,  but  its  development  in  the  western  portion  of  the  county  is  at  present 
an  unsettled  problem.  It  is  however  developed  over  a  large  area  in  the 
north-western  part  of  the  county.  These  two  seams  will  yield  from  ten 
to  twelve  million  tons  of  coal  to  the  square  mile,  and  they  probably 
underlay  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  area  of  the  county.  All  that 
is  required  to  make  this  one  of  the  most  prosperous  coal  mining 
regions  in  the  State,  is  a  ready  market  for  the  vast  stores  of  mineral 
fuel  that  are  now  hidden  beneath  the  surface,  awaiting  the  capital  and 
skilled  labor  necessary  for  their  full  development.  This  market  could 
be  obtained  by  direct  railroad  communication  with  some  large  coal  con- 
suming city  like  St.  Louis,  Chicago  or  Cincinnati,  where  the  coal 
l>roducts  of  the  county  could  be  sent  at  a  minimum  cost  for  transporta- 
tion, instead  of  passing  over  two  or  three  different  lines  of  road  as  is 
now  necessary  in  order  to  reach  a  reliable  market,  thus  increasing  the 
cost  of  transportation  until  it  equals  or  exceeds  the  full  value  of  the 
coal  on  its  delivery  in  market. 

Building  Stone, — Sandstone  of  fair  quality  for  ordinary  use  may  be 
found  in  abundance  in  nearly  every  township  in  the  county,  and  the 
brown  sandstone  overlaying  coal  No.  7,  north  east  of  Marion  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Crab  Orchard,  dresses  well  and  hardens  on  exposure  and 
forms  an  excellent  material  for  caps  and  sills,  and  for  all  the  ordinary  uses 
for  which  a  dressed  stone  is  required.  In  the  vicinity  of  Bolton,  and 
through  the  southern  portion  of  the  county,  the  sandstones  associated 
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with  the  lower  coals  are  abundant,  and  that  overlaying  coal  No.  3 
affords  an  excellent  material  for  dressed  work  as  well  as  for  heavy 
masonry. 

Lime. — Lime  has  been  burned  at  several  places  in  the  county  from 
the  dark-gray  limestone  overlaying  No.  7  coal,  but  it  aftords  only  a  poor 
quality  of  dark  colored  lime  that  is  mostly  used  as  a  top-dressing  for 
the  poorer  qualities  of  soil.  The  limestone  which  is  sometimes  found 
beneath  this  coal  would  probably^  afford  a  better  quality  of  lime,  if  it 
should  be  found  outcropping  where  it  could  be  obtained  at  a  moderate 
cost  of  labor.  With  proper  railroad  facilities,  however,  lime  could  be 
obtained  from  Union  county  at  a  less  cost  than  it  could  be  manufactured 
from  any  of  the  limestones  met  with  in  this  county. 

Iron  Ore, — ^There  is  a  notable  quantity  of  liinonite  or  the  brown  oxyd 
of  iron,  occurring  in  the  shales  and  sandstones  of  the  lower  Coal 
Measures,  but  often  too  much  mixed  with  sand  or  other  silicious  matters 
to  be  of  any  economical  importance.  Bauds  of  carbonate  of  iron  or 
"kidney  ore"  also  abound  in  the  shales  of  the  lower  measures,  but  from 
the  limited  time  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  county  I  was  unable 
to  give  as  much  attention  to  this  subject  as  was  desirable.  Bands  of 
good  ore  of  this  kind  aggregating  a  thickness  'of  sixteen  to  twenty 
inches  in  a  depth  of  six  feet  of  shale,  would  be  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  iron  manufacturer,  in  view  of  the  unlimited  supply  of  coal  to  be 
found  here  suitable  for  the  use  of  the  smelting  furnace. 

Brieic  materials, — Good  brick  clays  may  be  found  in  every  neighbor- 
hood and  on  nearly  every  farm,  the  ordinary  subsoil  clays  affording  a 
suitable  material  for  this  purpose ;  and  clean  white  sand  of  an  excellent 
quality  for  mortar  and  cements  is  found  in  abundance  about  two  miles 
north  of  Marion.  It  is  composed  entirely  of  rather  coarse  angular 
grains  of  white  quartz.  Sand  suitable  for  brick  and  for  ordinary  purposes 
may  be  found  in  the  creek  beds,  and  also  in  the  hillsides  in  almost  every 
neighborhood. 

Soil  and  Agriculture, — There  is  considerable  variety  in  the  quality  of 
the  soils  in  this  county,  and  their  relative  value  for  agricultural  purposes 
may  generally  be  determined  by  the  growth  of  timber  they  sustain. 
Perhaps  the  poorest  quality  of  soil  may  be  found  on  the  post  oak  flats 
of  which  the  area  in  this  county  is  small,  and  next  in  order  would  be 
the  oak  ridges  where  the  timber  growth  consists  mainly  of  black,  white 
and  black-jack  oak.  These  lands  possess  a  thin  soil,  and  if  constantly 
cultivated  require  to  be  well  manured,  or  frequently  sown  to  clover  and 
the  green  crop  turned  under  with  the  plow.  They  produce  fair  crops  of 
wheat,  oats  and  grass  if  judiciously  managed,  and  are  excellent  fruit 
lands.  Next  in  value  we  would  place  the  small  prairies  and  the  adja- 
cent uj)lands,  where  the  timber  growth  consists  of  the  usual  varieties  of 
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oak  and  bickory  interspersed  with  black  walnut,  elm,  linden,  wild  cbeiry, 
sassafras  and  honey  locust.  The  soil  on  these  lands  is  a  dark  chocolate 
colored  clay  loam  with  a  yellowish  clay  subsoil,  and  they  produce  good 
crops  of  corn,  \sheat.  tobacco,  castor  beans  and  cotton  and  excellent 
crops  of  timothy  and  clover. 

Tobacco  is  one  of  the  staple  products  of  the  county,  and  during  the 
rebellion  cotton  was  planted  extensively  in  this  portion  of  the  State, 
and  was  found  to  succeed  so  well  that  it  has  continued  to  be  one  of  the 
staples  of  this  county,  most  of  the  farmers  raising  all  that  is  required 
for  home  consumption,  besides  exporting  annually  from  eight  hundred 
to  fifteen  hundred  bales.  The  rolling  lauds  are  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  fruit,  especially  peaches,  which  seldom  fail  on  the  high  sand- 
stone ridges  in  the  southern  part  of  this  county.  Apples,  pears  and 
small  fruits  flourish  well  and  produce  abundant  crops,  and  some  varie- 
ties of  grapes  would  doubtless  succeed  well,  though  the  Catawba  has 
not  succeeded  well  here,  the  fruit  being  subject  to  rot  badly  after  a  few 
years  cultivation. 

There  are  but  few  counties  in  Southern  Illinois  that  possess  a  finer 
soil,  or  that  present  greater  inducements  for  the  investment  of  capital 
in  agricultural  pursuits  than  Williamson.  The  extension  of  the  rail- 
road, now  terminating  at  Marion,  through  the  county,  giving  increased 
facilities  for  the  transportation  of  its  agricultural  products  to  market, 
would  undoubtedly  bring  large  accessions  to  the  population  and  wealth 
of  the  county,  and  add  largely  to  the  present  value  of  all  the  improved 
lands  within  its  limits. 

I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  my  obligations  to  Dr.  Lodge  of 
Marion,  and  Dr.  Mitchell  of  Corinth,  for  important  information  and 
for  personal  attention  and  assistance  while  engaged  in  the  survey  of 
this  county. 

Franklin  County  contains  nearly  twelve  townships  or  about  420 
square  miles,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Jefferson,  on  the  east  by 
Hamilton  and  Saline,  on  the  south  by  Williamson,  and  on  the  west 
by  Jackson  county  and  the  Little  Muddy  river.  This  county  lies  on  the 
southern  border  of  the  prairie  region,  and  about  one  quarter  of  its  area 
was  originally  prairie  and  the  remainder  heavily  timbered,  but  much  of 
this  timber  has  been  cleared  off  in  the  agricultural  improvement  of  the 
county.  The  prairies  are  small,  seldom  exceeding  a  breadth  of  two  or 
three  miles,  and  are  mostly  rather  flat,  and  there  are  also  wide  belts  of 
low  flat  bottoms  on  all  the  main  water  courses  in  the  county.  The 
rolling  and  hilly  uplands  are  heavily  timbered  with  the  common  vaiie- 
ties  of  oak  and  hickory,  and  the  best  soils  also  sustain  a  heavy  growth 
of  elm,  linden,  wild  cherry,  black  walnut,  honey  locust,  etc. 
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That  portion  of  the  county  lying  between  the  Big  and  Little  Muddy's 
is  generally  quite  rolling,  and  the  above  named  varieties  of  timber 
indicate  a  very  productive  soil,  and  this  land  is  undoubtedly  equal  to 
any  in  the  county  for  farming  purposes.  Big  Muddy  river  and  its 
affluents  drain  nearly  the  whole  area  of  the  county,  the  main  stream 
running  a  little  to  the  west  of  south  through  its  central  portion,  while 
the  Middle  and  South  Forks  drain  the  south-eastern,  and  the  Little 
Muddy  the  north-western,  forming  its  western  boundary  for  about  ten 
miles  from  the  north  line.  These  streams  furnish  an  abundant  supply 
of  water  for  stock,  but  are  too  sluggish  to  furnish  any  valuable  water 
power  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  geological  formations  in  this  county,  like  those  in  Williamson, 
consist  altogether  of  Drift  and  Coal  Measures,  the  latter  belonging 
mainly,  however,  to  the  upper  instead  of  the  lower  division  of  that 
formation. 

Drift — The  drift  deposits  of  this  county  difiFer  but  little  from  those 
observed  in  Williamson,  and  are  found  to  consist  mainly  of  brown  and 
yellow  sandy  clays,  with  gravel  and  small  bowlders.  Occasionally  those 
of  a  larger  size  were  met  with,  the  largest  ranging  from  two  to  three 
feet  in  diameter.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  bowlders  of  metamorphic 
rocks  similar  to  those  found  in  Northern  Illinois,  as  well  as  specimens 
of  native  copper,  are  found  in  Southern  Illinois  beyond  the  southern 
limit  of  the  bluish-gray  "  tilF'  or  hard  pan  that  usually  constitutes  the 
lowest  division  of  the  drift  deposits  in  the  central  and  northern  portions 
of  the  State.  Frankfort,  near  the  southern  border  of  the  county,  is 
located  on  a  hill  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  country.  No  outcrop  of  stratified  rocks  was  found  in  any 
of  the  deep  gulleys  that  furrowed  its  sides,  though  it  probably  has  a 
nucleus  of  Coal  Measure  shales  or  sandstone.  Otherwise  the  drift  clays 
are  much  thicker  here  than  they  have  been  found  in  any  other  portion 
of  the  county.  Their  average  thickness  may  be  stated  at  about  thirty 
feet,  though  in  many  places  the  bed  rock  has  been  struck  in  sinking 
wells  at  the  depth  of  ten  to  lifteen  feet  from  the  surface. 


Coal   Measures . 

Wherever  the  streams  cut  through  the  drift  clays  they  expose  a  series 
of  sandy  and  argillaceous  shales  and  sandstones  with  an  occasional 
outcrop  of  bituminous  shale  or  thin  seam  of  coal,  all  of  which  belong 
to  the  Coal  Measures  and  mainly  to  the  upper  division  of  that  formation. 
The  lowest  beds  to  be  found  in  the  county  outcrop  in  the  south  west 
l)ortion  and  comprise  the  sandstone  shales  and  thin  coal  that  interv  cues 
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between  the  Spiller  coal  two  mWes  Dortb  of  Marion  and  the  limestone 
tbat  u.siially  overlays  coal  No.  9.  Thw  limestone  wa*  met  with  on  the 
8.  E.  (?)  gr.  of  Hec.  22,  T.  7  S,  K.  4  E,  about  two  mil»-s  a  liitle  ^ath  of  east 
of  Frankfort,  and  from  its  nearest  outcrop  in  Williamson  county,  which 
was  at  Dr.  Smith's  ohl  j^l^ce  about  two  miles  and  a  half  south  ea«t  of 
Coiinth,  its  trend  seems  to  be  nearly  north-west,  though  it  probably 
bends  to  the  northward  before  reaching  the  west  line  of  the  county. 
It  should  be  found  on  the  Big  or  Little  Muddy 's,  but  owiug  to  the  exces- 
sive rains  of  the  past  season  no  examinations  could  be  made  on  these 
streams  while  I  was  at  work  in  this  countw 

At  Mrs.  EwiNf/s  place,  on  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  sec.  23,  T.  7  S.,  R,  4  E., 
the  following  beds  were  found,  that  must  overlay  the  limestone  above 
named : 

Ft      la. 

Saody  micacfwaA  nhale 10  to  15 

I>auil  of  fernii;in4>u«  cnn;^Ioinerat« 1 

Bituminous  «bale 3  tt>    4 

Tbiii  eoal 0    6 

Brown  Mindy  khale  with  f'j«Mil  plantu  3  to    4 

Darii-Une  rnicaceotu  shale i 

Briiwn  itliale -. 10  to  15 

The  coal  noted  in  the  aliove  section  varies  in  thirkness  in  this  vicinity 
from  two  to  eighteen  inches,  and  is  probably  a  local  seam  overlaying 
the  limestone  which  outcrops  about  half  a  mile  to  the  west  of  this  point. 
This  limestone  is  here  a  hard  even  bedde^l  rock  of  a  steel-gray  or 
brownish-gray  color,  weathering  to  a  yellowish  drab.  It  dips  gently  to 
the  north  eastward  with  the  fail  of  the  small  branch  on  which  it  is 
found,  and  only  about  three  feet  in  thickness  of  its  up[)er  layers  could 
be  seen.  The  only  fossils  we  n«jtieed  in  it  were  Athyriit  subtilita^  Spiri/er 
Unetitm,  RhynchoneUa  Oaagcnsiii^  and  Product  us  longispinun.  Coal  No.  9 
will  [irobably  be  found  a  few  feet  l>elow  the  limestone :  but  as  it  is 
usually  too  thin  to  l)e  of  any  economical  value,  there  is  no  inducement 
to  ex[>end  either  capital  or  labor  in  its  development.  Coal  No.  7 
(Spiller's  coal)  should  be  found  here  at  a  depth  of  125  to  15<)  feet  below 
this  limestone,  and  will  Ije  the  first  one  of  the  main  coals  to  be  reached 
by  a  shaft  in  this  county. 

About  two  miles  and  a  half  west  of  Benton,  and  a  mile  south  of  the 
DuQuoin  road,  there  is  an  outcrop  of  soft  ferruginous  sandstone  overlaid 
by  sandy  shale.  The  beds  ex[K)sed  were  about  fifteen  feet  in  thickness, 
and  at  one  \you\i  a  thin  coal  was  found  below  the  sandstone.  The  rocks 
here  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Shaw's 
shaft  north  of  Corinth  in  Williamson  county,  and  if  the  equivalents  of 
them,  the  Carlinville  limestone  will  be  found  not  very  far  below  the 
level  of  the  Big  Muddy  river,  A  similar  bed  of  sandstone  outcrops  on 
Dr.  Hickman's  place  a  mile  and  a  half  south-west  of  Benton,  and  the 
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thin  coal  associated  with  it  outcrops  on  a  small  branch  where  c(ial  has 
been  dug  by  stripping  off  the  overlaying  clay.  The  coal  dips  to  the 
westward  a  little  more  than  the  fall  of  the  small  branch  that  runs  in 
the  same  <Urection,  The  coal  on  the  outcrop  of  the  seam  is  not  more 
than  six  inches  thick,  but  near  by  it  was  said  to  have  been  found  from 
a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  thick.  It  is  overlaid  by  a  ferruginous  sand- 
stone, one  layer  of  which  is  a  conglomerate  of  iron  pebbles. 

Two  miles  north  of  Benton  on  a  small  branch  emptying  into  Big 
Muddy  there  is  an  outcrop  of  sandstone  interstratified  with  shale 
presenting  an  exposure  of  fifty  to  sixty  feet  of  strata.  Following  down 
the  branch  for  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  we  found  the  following 
succession  of  beds : 

Ft. 

Micaceous  sandstoDe  interstratified  witli  shale 10  to  15 

UicuceouH  shale 20  to  25 

Sandstoue 12  to  15 

Micaceous  shale 6  to    8 

Sundstono  in  creek  hed 

This  locality  furnishes  all  the  building  stone  used  in  Benton  and  the 
surrounding  neighborhood,  and  the  quarries  here  furnish  an  excellent 
freestone  for  foundation  walls  and  for  dressed  stone,  as  it  cuts  freely 
and  has  proved  to  be  a  reliable  building  stone.  The  beds  appear  to  dip 
gently  to  the  north-eastward,  and  probably  overlay  the  thin  coal  and 
sandstone  seen  at  Dr.  Hickman's  place,  south-west  of  the  town. 

At  the  ford  on  the  Big  Muddy,  at  the  crossing  of  the  road  from 
Benton  to  Mulkeytown,  there  is  an  outcrop  of  about  six  to  eight  feet  of 
brown  sandy  shale  overlaid  by  about  twenty  feet  of  brown  and  yellow 
gravelly  drift  clay,  containing  numerous  small  bowlders  from  an  inch  to 
a  foot  in  diameter.  South  of  this  for  about  three  miles  no  outcrop  was 
found  on  the  east  side  of  the  Big  Muddy,  the  bluffs  forming  low  sloping 
hills  that  appeared  to  be  composed  entirely  of  drift  material.  Further 
to  the  southward,  where  the  Frankfort  and  DuQuoin  road  crosses,  a 
thin  coal  is  said  to  outcrop,  but  I  did  not  visit  the  locality.  This  may 
be  coal  No.  8  of  the  general  section. 

A  boring  was  made  just  on  the  western  borders  of  the  town  of  Benton 
which  was  suspended  on  reaching  a  hard  gray  limestone  at  the  depth  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet.  The  record  was  carried  away  by  the 
person  in  charge  of  the  work,  and  so  no  details  could  be  obtained  of  the 
several  beds  passed  through.  The  limestone  found  at  the  bottom  of  this 
bore  was  probably  the  same  as  that  met  with  two  miles  east  of  Frank- 
fort. This  rock  was  ii^istaken  for  the  Lower  Carboniferous  formation 
and  the  work  consequently  abandoned,  when  in  fact  it  was  really  the 
bed  which  separates  the  upper  and  lower  Coal  Measures,  and  is  at  least 
six  hundred  feet  above  the  base  of  the  lower  measures.  Two  or  three 
thin  seams  of  coal  were  reported  in  this  bore,  but  none  thick  enough  to 
be  of  any  value. 
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Three  miles  and  a  half  west  of  the  Big  Muddy  bridge,  on  the  road 
from  Bentou  to  DuQuoin,  a  coal  about  one  foot  in  thickness  has  been 
opened  at  the  outcrop  and  some  coal  taken  out  for  the  use  of  the  neigh- 
boring blacksmiths.  Still  further  west,  in  the  barrens  of  Little  Muddy, 
another  outcrop  of  coal  has  been  found  about  two  miles  south  of  the 
DuQuoin  road.  None  of  the  seams  outcropping  in  this  county  are  thick 
enough  to  be  successfully  worked  in  a  regular  way. 

All  through  the  north  eastern  portion  of  the  county  sandstones  and 
sandy  shales  are  the  prevailing  rocks,  and  these  outcrop  at  numerous 
points  on  the  East  Fork  and  its  tributaries,  from  the  Shawneetown  road 
east  of  Benton  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  county,  and  numerous 
quarries  have  been  opened  for  building  stone,  in  this  portion  of  the 
county.  San<lstone  has  been  found  at  the  following  points  in  the  county 
in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  : 

On  sec.  14,  T  0,  K  1 ;  on  sec.  19,  T.  5,  E.  2  5  on  sees.  1,  2  and  26,  T. 
6,  K.  2 ;  on  sec.  20,  T.  7,  R.  2 ;  on  sees.  27,  '33  and  34,  T.  5,  li.  3 ;  on 
sees.  4.  8,  9  and  17,  T.  0,  R.  3 ;  on  sees.  12,  13  and  14,  T.  0,  K.  3 ;  on 
sees.  20,  30  and  36,  T.  6,  R.  3 ;  on  sees.  1,  2,  3  and  5,  T.  5,  R.  4 ;  on 
sees.  8,  10,  15  and  21,  T.  5,  R.  4;  on  sees.  1,  5  and  12,  T.  6,  R.  4 ;  on 
sees.  24  and  30,  T.  6,  R.  4 ;  on  sees.  1,  2,  8  and  11,  T.  7,  R.  4;  on  sees. 
12  and  30,  T.  7,  R.  4 ;  on  sec.  2,  T.  7,  R.  3. 

Limestone  is  also  reported  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  county,  on 
sec.  11,  T.  5,  R.  4.  This  may  be  the  same  bed  that  was  found  underlay- 
ing the  thin  coal  on  Hog  prairie,  in  Hamilton  county. 

Economical    Geology , 

Coal. — No  coal  seams  thick  enough  to  be  worked  in  a  regular  way  are 
known  to  outcrop  in  this  county,  yet  its  entire  area  is  underlaid  by  the 
main  coals  of  the  lower  measures  which  outcrop  in  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties on  the  west  and  south.  In  the  southern  and  western  portions  of 
this  county  the  Spillercoal  (No.  7  of  the  general  section)  may  be  reached 
at  a  depth  of  one  to  two  hundred  feet,  while  in  the  central  and  north- 
eastern portions  it  is  probably  from  three  to  live  hundred  feet  to  this 
seam,  and  as  much  as  eight  huntlred  to  a  thousand  to  the  base  of  the 
Coal  Measures.  At  the  present  timfe  there  is  but  little  inducement  for 
the  investment  of  capital  in  coal  mining  operations  in  this  county,  nor 
will  there  be  until  some  foreign  demand  shall  be  created  by  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  through  this  portion  of  the  State  giving  this 
county  direct  and  cheap  transportation  to  some  of  the  large  coal  con- 
suming centers  of  the  West. 

Jluilding  Stone. — Sandstone  of  fair  quality  is  abundant  in  the  central 
and  eastern  portions  of  the  county,  and  some  of  the  quarries  like  that 
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two  miles  north  of  Benton  afford  an  excellent  quality  of  freestone,  that 
hardens  by  exposure,  dresses  easily,  and  becomes  a  durable  and  hand- 
some building  stone.  Sandstones  of  fair  quality  for  common  use  may 
be  found  on  nearly  all  the  streams  and  more  especially  on  the  East  Fork 
and  its  tributaries. 

Liyne, — The  only  outcrop  of  limestone  suitable  for  the  lime  kiln  that 
we  saw  in  this  county  was  found  about  two  miles  a  little  south  of  west 
from  Frankfort-  Only  about  three  feet  in  thickness  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  bed  was  uncovered,  but  it  is  probably  from  six  to  ten  feet  thick 
when  fully  exposed.  The  rock  is  a  hard,  gray,  rather  evenly  bedded 
limestone,  and  has  been  quarried  in  a  small  way  for  building  stone,  but 
I  saw  no  evidence  that  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  manufacture 
lime  from  it  here.  It  seems  to  be  somewhat  argillaijeous,  and  might 
not  slack  freely  when  burned. 

Soil  and  Agriculture. — There  is  considerable  variety  in  the  character 
of  the  soils  of  this  county,  though  there  is  probably  not  a  section  of 
land  within  its  limits  that  would  not  yield  a  fair  return  to  the  hus- 
bandman for  the  labor  necessary  to  bring  it  into  cultivation.  The 
botom  lands  are  rather  low  and  subject  to  overflow,  and  are  therefore 
somewhat  neglected.  The  prairies  are  generally  small  and  rather  level, 
and  are  often  surrounded  by  a  limited  area  of,  post  oak  i)lat8,  which 
have  a  thin  soil  and  are  generally  regarded  as  the  poorest  lands  in  the 
county.  The  prairies  have  a  more  productive  soil,  but  are  inferior  to 
the  best  timbered  lands.  For  all  farming  x)urposes  the  rolling  timbered 
lands  that  were  originally  covered  with  a  growth  of  oak  and  hickory 
interspersed  with  black  walnut,  elm,  linden,  wild  cherry,  honey  locust, 
sassafras,  etc.,  are  more  productive,  and  will  bear  continued  cultivation 
without  artificial  stimulants  longer  than  any  other  uplands  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  State. 

The  soil  and  agricultural  products  of  this  county  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  Williamson,  though  somewhat  less  attention  is  given  here  to 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  and  cotton  is  only  grown  for  home  consump- 
tion. Stock  raising,  in  the  absence  of  railroad  facilities  for  the  trans- 
portation of  flour  and  grain  to  market,  is  perhaps  the  most  profitable 
branch  of  farming  now,  and  beef  and  pork  constitute  a  large  part  of 
the  farm  products  of  the  county  at  the 'present  time.  Well  improved 
farms  can  be  purchased  here  at  prices  ranging  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
dollars  per  acre,  and  at  these  figures  should  command  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  seeking  to  invest  in  lands  already  under  cultivation. 

To  Major  Wm.  Mooneyham,  of  Benton,  I  am  under  obligations  for 
much  valuable  information  in  regard  to  points  of  especial  interest  in 
this  county. 


CHAPTER    X. 


BOND  COUNTY. 


Section  qf  the  rocie  belonging  to  the  upper  Coal  Meaeuree  in  Bond,  Fayette,  Shelby,  Montgomery  and 

Ohrietian  eountiee.    Bt  G.  C.  Buoadiiead. 

Ft.    In. 

1.  Shales  and  sandstone 45 

2.  Limestone 4 

3.  Fire-clay 9 

4.  Shales  passing;  into  sandstone  30 

5.  Limestone,  witli  AUorvttna,  etc 4 

6.  Shales  at  top,  sometimes  changing  to  argiUaceoiiB  limestone 55 

7.  Sandstone,  plants  at  l>ottom..^ 4  to  40 

8.  Shaly  bituminous  limestone  and  bituminous  shales 4  in.  to      4 

9.  Coal  No.  15,  18  in.  to  3  ft,  generally ^ 1    10 

10.  Fire-chiy 15  in.  to      5 

11.  Limestone,  bnff  color ^ .* 0  to      4 

J^   I  Shales  and  sandstone,  15  to  30  in  Shelby,  in  Fayette  75(?) 50 

14.  Calcareous  shales,  fossiliferous 4 

15.  Shales f 

16 .  Calcareous  and  bituminous  shales 2 

17.  Coal,  No.  14,  nearPana;  on  Bock's  creek 16  in.  to    22 

18.  Fire-clay 5 

19.  Sandy  limestone 5 

20.  Sandstone  and  shales 50 

21 .  Shaly  limestone 4 

22.  LimoHtone 4 

23.  Shales •    6 

24.  Bituminous  coal,  No.  13 12  in,  to  16 

25.  Fossiliferous  shales 8 

26     Sandstone  and  shales 75  to  85 

27.  Limestone,  lead-blue 2 

28.  Coal,  No.  12 2tol0in.  2 

29.  Shales 10 

30.  Shales  and  limestone,  fossils  numerous 4 

31.  Limestone 13  to  16 

32.  Biinminous — .; 4 

33.  Coal,  No.  11 17 

34.  MoMtly  shales 39 

35.  Blue  and  bituminous  shales 1      6 

36.  Calcareo-bituminous  shales — fossils 2 

37.  Coal,  No.  10 7 

38.  Fireclay 4 

39.  Sandy  shales 3 

40.  Cone  in  cone,  {tutenmergel) 2 

41.  Ironstone 1 

42.  Argilhicoons  shales  and  flattene<l  ironstone  nodules 20 
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Ft.     In . 

43.  Samly  limestone,  nuinerons  foRsi Is  2 

44.  Sandstone  fossils 2      6 

45.  Sandy  shales 30 

46.  Sandstone  —fossils 8 

47.  Gray  shales  and  sandstone 30 

Ij*     >  Shoal  creek  limestone 4 

50.  ) 

51.  >  Clay  and  bituminous  shalea 16     6 

52.  > 

5.3.    Coal,  No.  9 10 

54.  Fireclay S 

55.  Sandy  shales 4 

Counected  section  from  highest  rocks  of  Effingham  to  lowest  in  the 
above  named  counties,  condensed : 

Ft.  In. 

Sandstones  and  shales 108 

Coal,  No.  17 6 

Sandstone,  limestone  and  shales 145 

Coal,  No.  16— Nelson's  coal 16 

Sandstones  and  shales 90 

Coal  No.  15— Shelby  coal 1    10 

Shales  and  sandstone 65 

Beck's  creek  coal.  No.  14 1      8 

Shales  and  ssindstone,  some  limestone , 74 

Coal.  No.  13,  Lower  Hickory  creek 12  in.  to  16 

Sandstone  and  shales 95 

Coal,  No.  12 a  to  10  in.  3 

Mostly  limestone,  some  shales 34 

Coal  No.  11— Litchfield  and  Lake  fork 17 

Shales. , 42 

Coal,  No.  10 7 

Shales,  sandstone,  limestone,  ironstone,  etc.,  including  Shoal  creek  limestone 112 

Coal,  No.  9 10 

Shales  and  fire-clay 6 

Total  upper  Coal  Measures 780 

Bond  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Montgomery,  on  tbe  east  by 
Fayette,  on  the  south  by  Clinton,  and  on  the  west  by  Madison  county. 
Its  area  is  about  380  square  miles.  Its  surface  originally  consisted  of 
about  half  prairie  and  half  timber,  but  at  present  all  the  prairie  and 
some  of  the  timbered  land  is  in  cultivation  or  under  fence. 

Topography^  Timber  and  Soil, — ^The  surface  is  diversified  by  mounds, 
hills,  valleys  and  plains.  It  is  mostly  drained  by  Shoal  creek  and  it6 
tributaries ;  their  general  course  is  southward,  with  the  Kaskaskia  river 
and  Ilurricane  creek  on  the  east.  The  most  broken  part  of  the  country 
is  probabl^'^  near  Bethel  bridge  on  Shoal  creek,  where  the  hills  are  about 
100  feet  high.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  county  the  hills  are  low. 
The  country  is  generally  somewhat  broken  for  about  a  mile  on  each 
side  of  Shoal  creek.  The  ravines  are  deep  and  somewhat  abrupt,  with 
hillsides  covered  with  a  growth  of  white  oak,  black  oak  and  hickory, 
sloping  back  to  poor  fiats,  with  a  growth  of  post  oak,  black  oak,  black- 
jack and  black  hickory.    At  the  edge  of  the  prairie  on  the  west  side  of 

—18 
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Bhoal  creek  the  soil  is  rather  thio,  with  a  growth  of  black-jack  and 
Xiostoak;  but  fuither  out  on  the  prairie  it  becomes  better.  On  the 
east  side  of  Shoal  creek,  between  the  forks,  near  the  edge  of  the  prairie, 
there  are  some  wet  pin-oak  flats  blending  into  flat  prairies. 

Xear  East  Fork  the  hills  are  lower  than  those  of  Shoal  creek,  Near 
the  stream  there  is  generally  a  good  growth  of  white  oak,  black  oak, 
hazel,  hickory  and  sassafras.  This  is  good  wheat  land.  Eastwardly 
the  country  changes,  and  occasionally  there  are  high  sandy  mounds, 
often  a  hundred  feet  above  the  creek  bottoms,  which,  when  not  too 
sandy,  are  quite  productive,  supporting  a  natural  growth  of  dog-wood, 
sassafras,  white  oak,  white  walnut,  hickory,  black  oak  and  ash,  and  on 
the  shaded  hillsides  there  are  many  ferns.  Near  the  east  county  line  a 
series  of  these  mounds  extend  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  part, 
generally  rising  to  about  50  feet  above  the  surrounding  plains,  with 
which  they  almost  imperceptibly  connect  by  exceedingly  gentle  slopes. 
Sometimes  these  mounds  extend  into  connected  ridges,  where  we  may 
find  a  luxuriant  growth  of  vines,  red  and  white  elm,  cherry,  hickory, 
sassafras,  ash,  hazel,  mulberry,  black  oak,  red  oak  and  local  groves  of 
sugar  trees.  Occasionally  they  present  a  beautiful  and  picturesque 
view,  gently  rising  and  falling  in  the  distance,  resembling  a  low  range 
of  mountains.  The  plains  are  often  four  or  five  miles  wide,  generally 
with  a  very  sandy  soil,  inferior  to  that  of  the  mounds. 

The  banks  of  Beaver  creek  are  low,  not  often  more  than  10  to  15  feet 
high,  and  the  adjacent  country  is  generally  flat.  Along  it8  margin  may 
be  found  pinoak,  laurel  oak,  persimmon,  crab-apple,  hazel,  plum  and 
elm. 

The  smaller  creeks  generally  go  dry  during  the  summer.  The  beds 
of  all  the  streams  are  very  sandy ;  their  bottoms  are  wide,  rich  and 
heavily  timbered,  among  which  may  be  found,  bur  oak,  red  oak,  sugar 
tree,  black  walnut,  white  walnut,  hackberry,  elm,  honey  locust,  hickory, 
sycamore,  birch  and  mulberry.  On  the  hills  there  is  an  abundant 
supply  of  white  and  black  oak  timber. 

Drift — The  bowlders  seen  in  this  county  were  all  small,  but  among 
them  were  granite,  quartzite,  greenstone  sienite,  fragments  of  coal  and 
fossils  from  the  Devonian.  In  the  western  part  of  the  county  the  drift 
is  not  well  developed,  but  is  best  seen  near  Greenville.  At  the  bridge 
on  East  Fork,  three  miles  northeast  of  Greenville,  fragments  of  coal 
were  found,  which  was  a  sufficient  bait  to  the  inexperienced  to  induce 
searching  for  more  coal  in  the  drift  deposits.  A  shaft  was  sunk  87  feet 
to  rock,  when  the  water  broke  in  and  checked  any  further  work.  The 
ui)per  ten  feet  passed  through  was  yellow  clay ;  below  it  blue  clay 
extending  to  the  bottom,  becoming  darker  as  they  descended ;  at  25  feet 
a  large  lump  of  coal  was  found,  and  wood  at  20  feet  from  the  surface. 
The  creek  bank  here  shows : 
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Ft. 

1.    Red  clay  with  some  sand 10 

a.    Beds  of  clay  with  some  reddish  sand,  somewhat  stratified,  with  hlue  sandy  day  at  bottom 30 

At  Greenville  the  drift  extends  from  the  creek  to  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  a  distance  of  about  100  feet  vertically  5  on  top  there  is  a  deep  red 
clay.  The  road  washings  disclose  beds  of  coarse  sand,  pebbles  and 
bowlders.  The  washings  on  the  hillside  filter  the  sand  very  much,  and 
towards  the  bottom  there  are  deposits  of  very  fine  clean  sand. 

At  John  Hall's,  three  miles  east  of  Greenville,  there  was  found 
in  his  well  conglomerate  masses  of  rounded  drift  pebbles,  evidently 
cemented  together  by  the  silicious  matter  in  solution  in  the  infiltrating 
water.    1  noticed  a  fragment  of  magnesian  limestone  with  many  small 
pebbles  and  some  sand  closely  adhering  to  it. 

It  is  evident  that  over  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  State,  including 
all  of  the  counties  I  have  examined,  the  surface  was  formerly  50  to  100 
feet  higher  than  at  present,  the  missing  portion  having  been  composed 
of  sands,  clays,  pebbles  and  bowlders ;  that  this  continued  until  near 
the  close  of  the  drift  period ;  that  the  Pleistocene  sea  still  spread  over 
the  country,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  highest  mounds ;  that 
the  sea  subsided  at  a  rate  sufficiently  rapid  to  wear  away  most  of  the 
upper  clays  and  bear  them  away,  leaving  finer  sands  strewn  along  the 
surface  just  as  we  see  exemplified  at  present  at  the  Greenville  hill. 


Coal    Measures. 

Outcrops  are  seen  on  Shoal  creek.  Locust  Fork,  Dry  Fork  and  Lake 
Fork.  The  total  thickness  in  this  county  is  about  220  feet,  all  belonging 
to  the  upper  series,  from  No.  26  to  No.  53,  and  include  about  three  coal 
beds.  The  following  is  a  general  section  of  the  Goal  Measure  rock  in 
Bond  county.  [Note. — the  numbers  used  correspond  to  those  used  in 
my  general  section  in  this  and  adjoining  counties,  see  page  128,  et8eq,\ 

Ft.    In 

M'o.26.  Chiyshale 0       8 

1^0.37.  Dark  shaly  limestone 10 

No.  28.  Coal,  No.  18 3 

No.  29.  Shale 13 

No.  30.  Shale  and  limestone 8 

No.31.  Limestone - 13 

No.33.  Blue  and  hituminous  shale 4 

No.33.  Coal,No.  It 0      17 

No.  34.  Mostly  shale 39 

No.  35.  Blaeand  hi tuminoos shale U 

No.  36.  Galcareo-hitomiDoas  shale,  fossils 3 

No.37.  Coal,  No.lO 0       7 

No.  38.  Fireclay 4 

No.39.  Sandy  shale 3 

No.  40.  Tutenmergel ^ 0       S 

No.  41.  Iron  stone 1 

No.  42.  Argillaceous  shaleand  flattened  ironstone  nodules 90 
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U°*  JMs»niiy  ll»i»toDe  ani)  mutdgtaoe.  r«ul1« *i 

Ko.  «'.    Sunclj  aliiile 30 

Nn.  IS.    Sau<lBUtu».  fuHiilt  0       8 

Nn,  <7.    Gray  shale  and  Hndelona M 

g;:-JH  Shoal  ci«tlim«t™. 4 

Nr>;  5U'  1 

Nn.  SI.JCUyandbllumlDouBsliBlii -  ISi 

No.  5a.i 

No.  SS.    Coal.  No.  ft 10 

No,H.    Fireclay S 

Sv.5S.    Sauily  sbale * 

Tbe  rocks  occnpyiug  the  bigliest  geological  pomtioii  are  those  seen  on 
Dr}'  Fork  and  Lake  Furk.  On  a  branch  of  Lake  Fork,  near  MuCrack- 
eu's,  I  observed  tbe  followiiiii  beds : 

rt.    In. 

No.  S6,    Brown  ai.d  drib  clay  ahalea. H 

Ko.K.     B'ack  »baly  liniMUiDB,  with  BrjioMO 10 

No.  28.     Coal,  So.  12  3 

Ko. :».    Clay  nhales,  the  luncr  parts  DoditUr  Ilnmlonebcil 1 

On  the  head  of  Dry  Fork  the  came  beds  occur,  thus : 

FL 

1.    LiniMloDB,  with  fouilg,  nt7alpT<inilritrairiii,Altiyrliliiblilita.uiilSiinDflaiiaburiiali4 ' 

a.    Slmlea.  with  bnjirn  Iron  ilone  nodulca S 

3.    Shale  I 

«.    Llnii8i™e,No.3l 10 

Part  of  the  i^ame  section,  oue  mile  down  stream,  aiipeais  as  follows : 

Ft.    In. 

1.    Dark  coane  ahaly  timaatong,  aboitndluK  In  FaJiaiora.SynBrtatUabittTialii.  contalnaalaa 

Prndnelai  Xebraicfoiu,  A^ticuhptcttn  tod  Spiri/ttina  Xtntucteniu..'. 4 

3.    IJrab  clay  shale 8 

X    TiaU  llinCAtDDe,  referred  to  No.  31,  with  many  remalnsof  Crim^uli.  eonlalns  also  I'roduetui 

bnxfiipiaui S 

On  Lake  Fork,  near  McCracken's  coal  bank,  limestone  (No.  31)  ia 
thirteen  feet  thick  and  has  many  minute  particles  of  calcareous  spar 
disseminated;  the  bottoDi  bed  of  one  foot  consists  of  dark  ash-colored 
limestone;  beneath  this  is  four  feet  of  bituminous  and  bine  shale  resting 
on  seventeen  inches  of  coal.  This  coal  I  have  marked  as  No.  II,  count- 
ing npwiird,  and  its  place  in  the  section  is  No.  33. 

From  this  downward,  according  to  the  record  of  the  Litchfield  boring, 
there  is  thirty-nine  feet  vertical  thickness  to  the  next  rocks  coming 
under  my  observation.  In  a  descending  series  we  next  observe  on  the 
tributaries  of  Dry  Fork,  in  sec.  19,  T.  li  N.,  R.  i  W.: 

rt  Id. 

No.  31.    Clayaha'e IB 

No.  31).  n.ini;''  caloaieo-fcrniclijoim  bed,  with  BHUrnphon  carbmarita,  FUiiroloninria  ijilue- 

j-ukifi,  and  MaeroeheitUM .-.,.,....,.,,.......,  3 

No.  35.    Ltad.blue  calcarcouB  ahalo 8 

N...  3«.    Lrad-btue  ralrareons  abate.  <'o>Rl1ir«Kmii ;  It  la  aoTuetlmPa  a  llniextnoe.  coiilalnB  I'm- 
(JhcJiu  dmj/iigiiM™.  Chonrletvarmtala.' Vh.  7*™«iiilinnii«  and  iop*op*^Iumpro((»«. 

Nd.37.    lUtiimlnouii  cial. 0      7 

No.3«.    Dark  olire  llre-clny « 

llu.39.    lircen  aundy  ahateg,  coDtaloioK  louxfa  brown  nuduloa 3 
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« 

Ft.    Id. 

No.  40.    Cone  in  cono,  ^ood  specimens 0     2 

No.  41.    Foar  inches  ironatone  at  top  and  bottom,  separated  by  four  inches  of  dark  shales,  con- 

tai  ns  Ileinipronites  eraftnig,  and  Produetutt  Prattenianus 1 

No.  43.    Argillaceous  shale,  with  flattened  ironstone  concretions. 90 

No.  43.  Ash-gray  tdlicious  limestone,  upper  surface  sandy  and  shelly,  made  up  almost  entirely 
of  fossils,  inclnding  Aviculoptcten  oetidentalU,  ITeiniproniteg  ercugtis,  Proditctiu 
Nebraicenfis,  AthyrU  subtiliUt,  together  with  Myalina  SwaUovii,  Euomphalus  iub- 
rugoMus,  Myalina  sttb-quadrata,  Pinna  per-acuta,  Chojietea  graiiuli/eraf  »ud  Meekella 

Miriato-contata 2 

No.  44.  Brown  sandstone,  fracture,  sometimcit  shows  a  greenish  drab,  contains  Pinna  per-acuta 
and  Bryozoa.  This  is  sometimes  merged  into  that  above,  and  they  then  both  pre- 
sent the  characteiistics  of  a  ferruginous  sandstone S^ 

No.  45.    Drab-clay  shale,  with  flattened  concretions  of  ironstone 30 

No.  46.    Dark-drab  indurated  sanilstone,  witli  some  remains  of  a  few  fossils,  could  scarcely  dis* 

tinguish  species,  Aviculoptcten  occidentalii 8 

Two  miles  above  Bethel  bridge,  ou  Shoal  creek,  there  are  thin  layers 
of  No.  4C  containiug  Myalina  Sicalloviij  Aviculopecten  occidentalism  with 
fragments  of  plants  {Calamites).  Just  below,  on  the  creek,  No,  47 
appears  thus: 

Ft. 

1.  Shaly  ferruginous  sandstone,  with  ironstone  concretions S 

2.  Blue  sandy  shale 2 

3.  Sandstone,  upper  part  sometimes  gray,  indurated  below,  and  bright  brown,  lower  part  dark -gray, 

wi  th  carb<maceous  bands 4 

4.  Gray  micaceous  sandy  shale  and  shaly  sandstone 3 

Half  a  mile  east  of  Bethel  bridge  the  following  beds  are  exposed : 

Ft. 

No.  42.    Drab  argillaceous  shale,  with  concretions  of  ironstone 18 

No  44  i^"'^y  llnuebtone  and  sandstone 3 

No.  45.    Argillaceous  shale 17 

East  of  Fairview,  near  the  east  county  line,  on  a  branch  of  Hurricane 
creek,  there  is  exposed  about  six  feet  of  chocolate  colored  sandstone 
(part  referred  to  No.  46),  containing  Productus  Prattenianus,  AvicuU)- 
pecten  occidentalism  smd  TemRius  of  \)\sinis  (Calamites).  The  position  of 
this  rock  would  indicate  that  the  easterly  dip  of  the  rocks  in  this  county 
does  not  exceed  thirty  feet  across  its  whole  breadth.  Below  No.  46  are 
seen  on  Shoal  creek  occasional  outcrops  of  thin-bedded  gray  sandstone 
amounting  to  about  thirty  feet  in  total  thickness : 

Shoal  Creek  Limestone.  Ft.    In. 

No.  49.  At  many  places  on  Locust  Fork  there  crops  out  about  four  feet  of  an  ash-blue  lime- 
stone, with  a  somewhat  splintery  fracture  jointed  vertically,  the  upper  part  shelly 
on  exposure;  contains  Productua  longuspinug,  Spiri/er lineattM,  Sp.  caineratiu,  Pro- 
ductus {Boonenntf),  HhynehoneUa  Osagentda,  Jietzia  punctul\fera^  Athyris  gubtUita, 
Chonetes  variolataf  and  lIemipronite«  craugxm 4 

Below  this  are  seen  on  Locust  Fork : 

No.  50.    (Ireenish-drab  clay  shale - 2^ 

No.  50^.  Blue  shale,  somewhat  bituminous 2 

No.  51.    Bituminous  shale S 

No.  52.    Blue  clay  shale,  with  occasional  flattened  concretions  of  pyritiferons  ironstone  and 

sept4iria 10 

No.  53.    Coal  No.  9,  good  except  lower  2  in 10 

Nw.  54.  Light-blue  flro-claj',  from  a  few  inchi^  thick  to  two  feet.  Next  below  is  three  feet  of 
yellow  and  brown  sandstone  in  one  inch  layers,  then  argillaceous  shale.  Passing 
eastwarflly  down  the  creek,  the  ixicks  dip  alnrnt  twenty  feet  per  mile.  One  mile 
south-west,  at  the  county  line,  there  is  a  local  dip  north  of  four  feet  in  a  hundred. 
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Goal. — McCrackeu's,  on  Lake  Fork,  is  the  only  place  where  coal  in 
any  quantity  baa  been  taken  ont,  and  it  is  only  nlieu  tbe  creek  is  ilry 
that  tUis  can  be  advantageoasly  worked.  The  coal  is  seventeen  inches 
thick  and  of  good  qnality ;  it  is  dng  out  at  several  other  places  on  Lake 
Fork,  and  has  also  been  found  on  the  bead  of  Dry  Fork.  The  other 
coal  beds  seen  in  this  comity  are  too  Ihiii  to  bo  worth  working.  Shafts 
have  been  sunk  in  the  drirt  clajs  for  coal  east  of  Greenville,  but  in 
order  to  reach  any  valnablo  coal  bed  they  will  have  to  go  about  225  to 
to  300  feet  or  more  below  the  general  surfiice  of  the  county. 

Building  Material. — Tlie  only  really  good  building  rock  is  the  Shoal 
creek  limestone,  of  which  Tobias  Files  and  Mr.  Reams  have  good 
quarries.  TUe  Kauily  limestone  No.  43  is  also  good  for  building  pur- 
poses, and  it  may  be  procnred  one  mile  south-west  of  James  Vaxlen- 
TlNE's,  on  a  branch  of  Dry  Fork.  Plenty  of  good  limestuiie  for  lime 
can  be  procured  on  Lake  Fork,  on  the  bead  of  Dry  Fork  and  on  Sboat 
creek  near  the  north  county  line. 

Fire-cUiif.—^o.  38  may  prove  to  be  a  good  material  for  fire-brick,  aud 
good  eliiy  for  common  bricks  can  be  everywhere  procured. 

Water. — Springs  are  scarce.  Good  water  can  generally  be  procui-ed 
at  twenty  to  thirty  feet  beneath  the  surface. 

Soil  and  Agriculture. — On  the  mounds  and  white  oak  ridges  the  soil 
generally  inclines  to  a  red  color ;  on  the  flats  it  is  of  a  whitish  or  gray 
color  and  often  quite  sandy.  The  richest  soil  is  that  of  the  bottoms, 
next  the  high  mounds,  then  the  prairie  in  the  south-west  part  of  the 
county,  and  next  succeed  the  white  oak  lauds  and  the  flats.  There  is  a 
small  area  of  verj'  good  limestone  soil  near  Locust  Fork,  with  a  growth 
of  red  oak,  white  oak,  shell  bark  hickory,  elm,  hackberry,  laurel  oak, 
black  oak,  black  walnut,  mulberry,  red  bud,  sassafras,  and  honey  locust. 
The  average  yield  of  wheat  is  good,  occasionally  varying  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  bushels  per  acre  ;  of  corn,  thirty  to  forty,  very  rarely  on  the 
best  mound  slopes  reaching  seventy  five  bushels  per  acre. 
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FAYETTE  COUNTY. 

This  county  is  bouoded  ou  the  north  by  Montgomery  and  Shelby,  on 
the  east  by  Effingham  and  Chiy,  on  the  south  by  Marion  and  Clinton, 
and  on  the  west  by  Bond  and  Montgomery.  It  embraces  an  area  of  720 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Kaakaskia  river  from  the  north- 
east to  the  southwest,  nearly  equally  dividing  it.  Dismal  creek  flows 
southeastwardly  through  T.  5  N.,  E.  4  E.  All  the  other  streams  are 
tributaries  of  the  Kaskaskia  river,  including  East  Fork,  Flat,  Carson, 
Eichland,  Hickory,  (three  forks,)  Sand,  Camp,  Linn,  Sugar,  Hock,  Big, 
Moccasin,  Wolf  and  Waller's  creeks  ou  the  east,  with  Hurricane,  Buck, 
Bear,  Buckmaster,  Eamsey,  Asher's,  Beck's  and  Mitchel's  creeks  on  the 
west. 

Topography  and  Timber, — In  passing  from  the  streams  to  higher  land 
we  generally  ascend  by  wuite  oak  slopes  to  post  oak  flats,  thence  to  flat 
prairies,  around  which  there  is  generally  a  margin  of  pin  oak  and  some- 
times black  jack  and  post  oak.  Between  the  various  streams  there  are 
flats  and  mounds,  the  latter  rising  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  feet  above 
the  flats.  There  is  a  low  mound  in  T.  4  N.,  E.  1  W.,  another  in  T.  7  N., 
E.  1  E.  The  mound  just  west  of  Vandalia  is  about  ninety  feet  above 
the  plains.  Occasionally  they  occur  along  the  prairie  between  Hurri- 
cane creek  and  Kaskaskia  river,  and  there  is  one  large  mound  northwest 
of  Bowling  Green.  East  of  Beck's  creek  the  rise  is  gentle  from  the 
post  oak  flats  to  the  white  oak  mounds  about  sixty  feet  above.  On  the 
post  oak  flats  and  flat  prairie  we  often  find  swampy  places  and  some- 
times ponds.  In  the  north  part  of  T.  5  K,  E.  1  W.,  there  is  a  remarka- 
ble chain  of  ponds  several  miles  long  trending  east  and  west,  and 
mostly  connected.  Their  margins  are  marshy,  with  a  growth  of  Ceplia- 
lanthns  occidentalis  or  button  bush,  pin  oak,  rose,  maple  iris  and  rushes. 
Some  are  said  to  contain  fish.  Northwardly  towards  Vandalia  there 
are  several  other  ponds.  Township  5  N.,  E.  4  E.,  is  generally  very  gently 
undulating.  Dismal  creek  rises  from  very  gentle  depressions  in  the  flat 
prairies ;  no  blufts  appear  for  several  miles,  but  near  the  Chicago  rail- 
road they  are  sixty  to  seventy  feet  high  and  rise  by  long  gentle  slopes. 
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T.  4  N.,  E.  1 W.,  east  of  the  river,  is  mostly  flat  with  a  gra<laally  rising 
low  moand  in  the  south  part.  Near  Garsou,  Flat  and  liichland  creeks 
the  country  is  gently  undulating,  with  low  hills  near  the  streams,  pass- 
ing from  rich  land  with  pin  oak,  laurel  oak,  cornm  and  willow  near 
the  prairie,  to  land  with  elm,  ash,  pig-nut  and  common  hickory,  hazel 
and  plum ;  thence  to  open  post  oak  flats.  Near  Hickory  creek  the 
country  is  somewhat  broken  into  short  white  oak  ridges  blending  into 
post  oak  and  white  oak  flats.  Near  the  creek  the  hills  are  not  over  fifty 
feet  high.  East  of  Vandalia  to  the  prairie  the  country-  nndulates  very 
gently,  having  mostly  a  gray  soil  with  sometimes  an  abundant  growth 
of  hickory,  varied  by  richer  land  with  black  oak,  white  oak,  shell  bark 
hickory,  laurel  oak  and  flats  with  post  oak  and  black  oak.  Passing 
thence  along  an  undulating  prairie  down  the  gentle  slopes  of  Sugar 
creek  to  Big  creek  and  London  City,  there  are  broken  white  oak  hills 
spreading  out  into  flats  with  post  oak,  bljick  oak,  blackjack  and  black 
hickory.  On  Kock  and  Wolf  creeks  the  hills  are  sometimes  sixty  feet 
high,  and  on  the  bottoms  as  well  as  those  of  Sugar  creek  sugar  trees 
are  very  abundant.  The  bottoms  of  Big  and  Wolf  creeks  are  tolerably 
wide  and  flat  and  sustain  a  growth  of  red  birch,  sycamore,  bur  oak, 
coftee  tree,  ash,  red  mulberry,  hickory,  cornus  coral  berry  and  amorphu 
frnticosa.  Beck's  creek  is  rather  a  sluggish  stream  with  wide  and  often 
wet  pin  oak  bottoms ;  thence  to  the  higher  lands  there  are  long  slopes 
reaching  to  the  flat  post  oak  ridges.  The  neighboring  prairies  have  a 
margin  of  pin  oak,  laurel  oak  and  swamp  white  oak.  liamsey  is  a  clear 
stream  with  a  sandy  bed  ;  its  bottoms  are  wide  and  high  enough  for 
good  farming  lands.  On  its  bottoms  may  be  found  linden,  buckeye, 
white  walnut,  bladder  nut,  hornbeam,  hackberry,  sugar  tree,  with  iron 
wood,  service  berry  and  Spanish  oak  (f)  on  the  hill  sides.  Lower  down 
the  stream  the  hills  are  low,  but  above  the  railroad  they  are  more 
abrupt.  From  Vandalia  westwardly  to  the  county  line  the  country  is 
mostly  flat  with  occasionally  small  prairies,  a  few  low  drift  mounds, 
some  ponds  and  some  good  timbered  land  with  white  oak,  black  oak 
and  hickory,  and  occasionally  i)oorer  land  with  post  oak,  and  richer 
land  with  sassafras,  elm  and  ash.  Hurricane  creek  is  rather  a  sluggish 
stream ;  its  bottoms  are  rich  and  often  wet,  varying  in  width,  some- 
times being  a  half  mile  wide  and  increasing  near  the  Kaskaskia  river. 
On  its  bottoms  I  observed  sassafras  trees  one  and  a  half  feet  in  diame- 
ter and  rose  bushes  twenty  feet  high,  and  the  trees  generally  are  very 
tall.  Other  trees  observed  on  its  bottoms  were  bur  oak,  hackberry, 
red  bud,  ash,  elm,  shell  bark  and  pig  nut  hickory,  hazel,  wild  allspice 
and  grape  vines.  East  of  Fairview  the  growth  on  Uunicane  bottoms 
consist  mostly  of  pin  oak  and  swamp  white  oak.  The  trees  are  larger 
and  taller  near  the  Kaskaskia  river ;  one  hickory  growing  on  a  hill  side 
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was  noticed,  four  inches  in  diameter  and  sixty  feet  high.  The  Kaskas- 
kia  river  (or  Okaw,  as  it  is  commonly  calle^l,)  ba«  a  deep  channel  and 
often  sandy  banks.  Its  bottoms  below  Vandalia  are  generally  two 
miles  wide,  diminishing  to  one  mile  at  the  north  county  line.  On  the 
bottoms  there  is  a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  including  pin  oak,  walnut, 
red  oak,  bur  oak  and  cotton  wood ;  and  in  wet  places  oiiposite  Van- 
dalia I  noticed  Catalpa  bignonioides.  The  hills  south  of  Vandalia  are 
•from  fifty  to  seventy-five  feet  high.  Towards  the  northern  part  of  the 
county  they  are  generally  higher,  being  about  80  feet  near  the  north 
county  line,  and  150  feet  near  the  mouth  of  Beck's  creek.  On  the  other 
streams  the  hills  are  lower.  On  Buck  creek  are  found  cornusfloridaj 
white  walnut,  hornbeam,  sugar  tree,  black  gum,  red  oak,  ash,  linden, 
cotton  wood,  sycamore  and  white  oak. 

Stratigraphical    Geology. 

In  this  county  the  formations  consist  of  the  Quaternary  and  the  Coal 
Measures. 

Alluvium. — ^The  wide  flat  bottoms  of  the  Kaskaskia  embrace  an  exten- 
sive area  of  alluvium. 

Prairie  Formation. — ^The  prairie  near  Dismal  creek  has  a  grayish  soil 
containing  a  few  small  concretions  of  oxide  of  iron.  lii^ine  miles  east  of 
Vandalia  on  the  national  road  the  prairie  soil  contains  a  good  deal  of 
iron  ore. 

On  Flat  prairie,  ten  miles  south-west  from  Vandalia,  the  roadside 
washings  expose : 

Ft. 

1.    Dark  soil 1 

S.    Dark  brown  day  w.th  darker  stains  exposed 2 

This  I  consider  older  than  the  alluvium,  and  may  be  equivalent  to  the 
Bottom  prairie  of  the  Mo.  Geol.  Report. 

On  the  north  side  of  Big  creek  there  is  exposed  six  feet  of  dark  and 
buff  clays,  containing  small  nodules,  probably  loess. 

Drift. — This  formation  is  well  developed  in  this  county.  A  well  near 
Eamsey  was  dug  100  feet  deep  through  cla^'  and  gjravel  to  solid  rock. 
The  mound  west  of  Vandalia  is  about  100  feet  above  the  general  surface 
of  the  surrounding  country,  and  55  feet  of  drift  is  exi>osed  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  at  the  National  road  bridge.  This  would  make  the  total 
thickness  of  the  drift  in  this  county  not  less  than  150  feet.;  probably  a 
little  more,  but  not  over  200  feet. 

On  the  bank  of  the  Kaskaskia  river,  at  the  National  Road  bridge, 
the  upi)er  15  to  20  feet  consists  of  red  clay  with  coarse  sand  and  gravel 

—19 
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below,  with  30  to  35  feet  of  bine  clay  at  tbe  bottom.  The  bine  clay  is 
very  hard  and  compact,  and  contains  uumeroDs  small  rounded  pebbles. 
One  mile  soutb-west  the  railroad  cut  exhibits  red  day,  sand  and  peb- 
bles at  tbe  top  ;  below,  gray  and  brown  beds,  with  alteruationa  of  beds 
of  sand  and  pebbles,  the  latt«r  sometimes  partially  cemented  together. 

The  monnd  west  of  Vandalia  has  ash-colored  clay  at  the  top,  and 
darker  colored  clay  and  pebbles  below ;  then  brown  sand,  pebbles  and 
bowlders ;  two-thirds  np  the  hill  side  there  is  a  fine  spring  of  pare  water 
issuing  out  of  the  brown  sand.  One  and  a  half  miles  sontb-west  of 
Vandalia  the  river  bluffs  are  formed  of  steep,  broken  drift  hills,  with 
bine  clay  and  bowlders  at  the  bottom ,  overlaid  by  brown  sand ;  towards 
the  npper  part  there  is  a  two  foot  stratum  of  ferruginous  sandstone 
passing  into  a  bard  iron  ore.  Its  firm  hard  appearance  might  indaca 
one  to  think  it  belonged  to  an  older  age  than  the  drift,  but  it  lies  at 
about  tbe  same  horizontal  level  along  the  hillside,  and  is  also  found 
cropping  out  in  other  ravines  at  the  same  elevation,  with  drift  si(nds 
below.  Furthermore,  its  frequent  occurrence  in  this  county,  and  also 
in  others,  associated  with  the  same  drift  beds,  shows  that  it  must  belong 
to  this  formation.  The  blue  clay  at  this  place  is  quite  hard,  and  the 
water  passing  over  it  forms  a  tufaceous  deposit  on  the  surface.  In  the 
ravines  there  are  many  fine  springs  of  water  issuing  from  the  base  of 
the  sand  beds. 

On  Buck  creek,  near  the  Easkaskia  bottoms,  there  is  a  dark  gray  clay 
and  sand  conglomerate,  which  when  struck  emits  a  dull  hollow  sound. 
A  good  spring  of  water  flows  fiiom  just  over  it,  and  a  tufaceous  deposit 
is  there  formed. 

Twelve  miles  south-east  of  Vandalia  masses  of  ferrnginous  conglom- 
erate were  observed  similar  to  that  found  near  Vandalia.  A  well  here 
shows  8  feet  of  sand  at  the  top,  and  18  feet  of  sand  and  pebbles  below. 
In  tbe  road  north  of  Greenland  I  observed — 


1.  Buff  clay  and 

i,    P^rrugtoDafl  BandstoDO , - ,. _._.._...,.... 4 

3.  Bnff  clay  and  pebble* 4 

4.  BloBoliywidpebblwtn  tlgbt ■ 

In  sec.  31,  T.  6  N.,  R.  2  E.,  on  the  land  of  George  Phifeb,  a  broken 
stratum  of  coal  1^  inches  thick  occurs  in  the  drift,  with  blue  clay  and 
pebbles  both  above  and  below.  One  unacquainted  with  geology  might 
imagine  a  permanent  coal  bed  to  be  beire. 

A  siniiliir  place  was  examined  on  Bear  creek,  five  miles  from  Vanda- 
lia. The  hill  is  here  27  feet  high,  and  near  the  middle  there  is  a  thin 
stratum  of  black  sand ;  beneath  this  are  streaks  and  fragments  of  coal 
enveloped  by  red  sand  and  small  bowlders,  and  near  tbe  base  of  the 
hill  there  is  a  mass  of  Coal  Measure  fire-clay.  There  are  also  masses 
of  saodstooe  and  limestone  not  much  worn,  all  evidently  drifted  but  a 
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short  distance.  Other  bowlders  foand  here  are  of  granite,  sienite  and 
quartzite. 

At  the  mill  on  Beck's  creek,  in  sec.  10,  T.  8  N.,  R.  2  E.,  Coal  Measure 
limestone  is  seen  apparently  resting  on  a  bed  of  drift;  some  of  the  sand 
and  pebbles  are  even  cemented  to  the  limestone,  which  mast  have  been 
overhanging  when  the  drift  was  deposited,  and  the  latter  washed 
beneath. 

Mounds. — In  the  western  part  of  the  county  there  are  many  moands 
rising  above  the  general  snrface  of  the  conntry  50  to  90  feet,  and  occa- 
sionally there  are  a  few  east  of  the  river.  The  various  clays,  sands  and 
pebbles  found  on  these  mounds,  and  entering  into  their  composition, 
present  the  same  character  peculiar  to  mounds  found  in  other  counties. 

Among  the  drift  bowlders  found  in  this  county  are  sienite,  granite, 
hornblende  rock,  greenstone,  quartzite,  sandstone,  limestone  and  clays 
from  the  Goal  Measures.    No  very  large  bowlders  were  found. 

Coal    Measures . 

On  account  of  the  nonappearance  of  certain  intermediate  beds  neces- 
sary in  the  connection,  we  can  only  approximate  the  thickness  of  the 
Goal  Measures  in  this  county ;  but  there  is  sufficient  data  to  assume 
that  the  total  thickness  may  reach  350  feet,  ranging  from  No.  1  to  No. 
46,  of  the  section  of  upper  Goal  Measure  strata,  and  include  the  horizon 
of  four  coals,  viz :  13, 14, 15  and  16,  although  the  latter  has  not  yet 
been  found  in  the  county. 

The  rocks  occupying  the  highest  geological  horizon  in  this  county  are 
probably  those  on  Dismal  creek,  of  which  the  following  is  a  section : 

Ft. 

Ko.  1.    Sandy  shale 10 

No.  S.    Bnff  limestone,  npper  part  nodolar,  middle  in  even  layers ;  no  fossils  seen 5 

No.  S.    Clay  shales  with  nodules,  middle  red,  remainder  olive-oolored Ht 

No.  4.    Sandy  shales  and  thin  beds  of  hard,  gray  sandstone S4 

The  next  highest  beds  are  found  on  Hickory  and  Eock  creeks : 

On  Hickory  Oruk. 

Ft. 

No.  1.    Sandy  shales ;  in  the  middle  are  dark  micaceous  and  carbonaoeons  partings,  bek>w  there 

are  occasional  thin  beds  of  sandstone,  color  yellow,  drab  and  gray 90 

No.  3.    Sandstone,  hard,  gray,  and  brown,  fermginons  and  yellow  ;  part  of  it  for  100  feet  horizon' 

tally  is  a  vermilion  red,  containing  Zrepuio(2«n<iron  and  SigiUarioi 5 

No.  3.    Slaty  coal  and  bitnminons  shalo,  passing  into  a  cannel  coal,  at  Odell's  contains  Solen&mya 

radicUa  and  ATiculop4cten  TTAttet,  equivalent  to  No.  15  Shelby  coal 3 

No.  4.    Bark  blue  clay  shales,  stained  brown  1 

No.  5.    Yellow  clay S 

No.  6.    Soft  yellow  sandstone  and  shales 3 

No.  7.    Greenish-blae  clay  shales , S 

In  passing  down  stream  a  quarter  of  a  mile  the  rocks  rise  1  foot  in 
60. 
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Ft.    In. 

No.   8.    One  and  a  half  miles  down  ttream  there  la  cxpoaed  35  feet  of  elay  shalea,  they  may 

bo  aa  niucli  tm  bO  or  75  feet  in  thickucaa.    Men  borinj;  at  OduU'a  report  80  feet 

below  No.  3  (coal  No.  15)  wlthont  reaching  any  coal.    In  the  road  near  the  creek 

at  Slabtowu  the  foliowiug  beds  wero  seen : 
Na   9.    Du-k  grayish-blue  shaiy  limestone,  sometimes  in  solid  layers  suitable  for  building 

purposes,  contains  remains  of  fossils 8 

No.  10.    A  few  inches  of  shale t 

No.  11.    Coal— smut  in  the  road — in  awell 1 

No.  11^.  Fire-clay  covered  by  <20&r{«  at  this  place 4 

No.  19.    Ochrey-bn>wn  sandy  shales  with  nodules  of  ironstone  and  some  hard  rough  masses 

of  sandstone 95 

Below  this  there  may  be  25  to  50  feet  more  of  sandy  shales,  to  the 
next  lowest  rock  seen  at  Kichardson's  coal  bank,  in  sec.  27,  T.  6  N.,  B. 
2E. 

Ft.    In. 

No.  14.    Yellow  clay  shales 6 

No.  15.  Dark  gray  sholly  limestone  passing  into  a  calcareous  shale,  very  fossiliforous ; 
contains  Hemipronitet  crasnu,  Chonetes  FUmingii^  Spirifer  eameratus,  ProduetuM 
NehrcueentU^  Aviadopecten  oceidentalis,  Myalina  ampla,  Myalina  Swallooii,  Jjfda 
arata,  Monopteria  gibboaa.  Schizodiu^  Macrodon,  Edmondia,  PhiUijmia  HangamoetMit, 
Foteriocrinus  t  near  P.  hemiiphericm,  stems  of  Crinoids,  Synodadia  bUeriali*  and 
Futtulipora 4 

No.  Ifi.    A  fow  feet  of  clay  shale  and  afow  inches  of  dark  shale 

No.  17.    Covered  by  <f«6rt#~BituminouH  coal  <13)  said  to  bo 16 

Below  the  forks  of  Uickory  creek  there  is  exi>osed  8  feet  of  thin 
bedded  sanclstoue.  On  the  South  fork  of  Hickory,  part  of  the  above 
section  appears  thus : 

Ft  In. 

1.    Jiituroinous  shale f 

S.    Dark  blue  shaly  limestone % 

3.  liituminous  coal  (coal  No.  14) 10 

4.  Olive  clay  shale 2 

5.  Nodular  arenaceous  limestone,  contains  Produehu"  Prattenianus,  AUorUtna  and  a  large 

Pleurotomaria S 

6.  Dark  rml  and  olive  clay  shales  with  nodules  and  concretions  of  ironstone 4 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  creek  there  is  about  40  feet  of  hard 
sandstone  and  sandy  shales. 

Oil  liock  creek  and  Wolf  creek  coal  No.  15  (Shelby  coal)  with  the 
adjacent  rocks  is  found.  At  Phifer's  and  at  Joel  Blakely's  the  section 
is  as  follows : 

Ft.    In. 
1.     Yellow  and  brown  sandstone,  containing  remains  of  plants,  with  a  few  red  ochrey  bands  at 

the  lower  part 35 

8.    Softblnck  shales 1 

3.  Coal  (15) 18 

4.  Clay  with  some  nodules  of  limestone 4 

5.  liougb  looking  fine-grained  bulF  limcst<me,  no  fossils  exc-ept  a  fowCrinoid  stems 4 

6.  Sandy  shalo 8 

Below  the  forks  of  Moccasin  there  is  exposed  25  feet  of  shales,  the 
upper  5  feet  sandy,  below  dark  bluish-olive  clay  shale.  At  12  feet  from 
the  bottom  there  is  a  5  inch  calcareous  stratum,  abounding  in  Myalina 
suhquadrata,  also  contains  Leda  arata,  Schizodmj  Lingula,  Maerodon 
(large  Sp.),  and  fragments  of  crinoids.  This  bed  is  probably  30  or  40 
ieet  below  coal  No.  15. 
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Near  Uoward's  Point  the  following  beds  are  below  coal  No.  15.  In 
sec.  36,  T.  7  N.,  E.  2  E.,  there  is  an  outcrop  on  the  head  of  Camp  creek 
of  about  2  feet  of  hard  grayish-blue  fucoidal  sandstone,  which  turns 
dark-brown  on  exposure. 

At  Howard's  Point  part  of  the  same  sandstone  appears  thus : 

Ft. 

1.  Yellow  shaly  sandstone 1 

2.  Hard  bluish-gray  sandstone 1 

3.  Saudy  shalesaud  thin  beds  of  chocolate  colored  sandstone 10 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  creek,  there  is  15  feet  of  dove  colored 
clay  shale.  In  the  lower  part  are  concretious  of  sulphuret  of  iron  and 
carbonate  of  iron  and  lime. 

Ft.    In. 
No.  S.    Dark  shales,  lower  part  bitumlnoas ;  sometimes  there  Is  a  bed  of  dark  shaly  lime- 
stone     1       6 

No.  3.    Bitiirainona  coal  (No.  14) 10 

No.  4.    Dove  colored  flre-olay •. 4 

No.  5.    Thickly  laminated  soft  chocolate  colored  and  red  sandy  shales 4 

On  Kaskaskia  river,  in  sec  28,  T.  9  K,  B.  3  E.: 

Ft.     In. 
1.    Slope  from  hill  top  about 80 

8.  Olive  day  shales  with  some  ferraginoos  concretions f 

3.  Dark  blue  shaly  llmestoue 4 

4.  Brownish  ash  calcareous  shales,  contains  Athyris  mbtilita,  OhoneVu  Flemingii,  crinoid 

arms  and  columns S 

5.  Bitumiooua  coal  (No.  14) 14 

6.  Fire-clay : 4 

7.  Course,  rough,  nodular,  sandy  shales,  some  hard  nodular,  sandy  and  calcareous  beds  con- 

taining Prodtt^ftw  PraUenianuSf  AvictdopeeUn,  etc G 

Down  the  river  300  yards  the  same  sandstone  apx^ears  at  the  water's 
edge. 

At  Brown's  coal  bank  on  the  west  fork  of  Beck's  creek,  at  the  county 
hne,  in  the  south  part  of  sec.  22,  T.  9  K,  R.  1  E.,  the  coal  is  said  to  be 
IG  inches  thick,  capped  by  dark  slate.    The  section  is : 

Ft    In. 
1.    Dark  load-blue  limestone,  dull  appearance,  weathers  ash  blue 1 

9.  Lead  blue  calcareous  shales,  abounds  in  Producttts  Nebrateenna,  Orthis  earbonaria,  Betxia 

Puncttdi/era,  Athyris  subtilita^  also  contains  8pir\fer  plaao-convexut,  Spiriferina  Ken- 

tuchtMxs t 

S,    Coal  (14) 10  to  92|  inches. 

A  half-mile  down  the  creek  there  is  found : 

Ft.      In. 
1.    Ferruginous  limestone  rather  shaly,  contains  remains  of  crlnolds  and  LophophyUufn  pro- 

Ufferum , 0 

S.    Light  greenish  clay  shales 9 

3.  Thinly  laminated  sandy  shales S 

4.  Hard  blulsh-gray  or  drab  calcareous  sandstones 1 

5.  Draband  blue  clay  shales 8 

In  sec.  30,  T.  9  K,  E.  2  E.,  (known  as  the  Gooden  coal  bank)  we  have : 

Ft.  In. 

1.    Drift  slope f 

S.    Dull  aali  blue  shaly  limestone,  weathers  to  a  dirty  drab,  fossils  are  ProduetuM  NebrcuceTuii, 

P.  PnUtenianiu,  Skad  Ohonetea 1  0 
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Ft.    In. 

3.  Clay  8haIo8 8 

4.  Tliiuly  lainiiiate<l  clay  abaloH  vritli  plants 1 

5.  Clay  shales  in  thin  layers  in  the  creek  ;  beneath  there  is  said  to  be  a  thin  seam  of  ooal. ...  f 

Au  interesting  group  of  rocks  occurs  on  Bauisey  creek,  comparatively 
isolated  from  any  other  fjroup  in  tbis  county,  no  other  outcrop  being 
observed  within  six  miles,  but  from  the  topography  of  the  country  it  is 
apparent  that  their  position  is  below  that  of  the  rocks  previously 
mentioned.    Their  position  is  near  No.  22  of  section  on  page  128. 

Section  at  the  railroad  on  Eamsev  creek  and  just  below : 

Ft   In, 
1.    Sandstone  and  sandy  shale .* 91 

9.  Clay  shales  with  compact  no<luIes  of  iron  ore ^ 

3.  Semi-bituminous  dark  slate 9 

4.  Indurated  clay  sbale,  a  few  inches • 

5.  Even  bed  of  iron  stone,  outride  brown,   fhicture  i)urplish-drab,  abounds  in  Estheria,  also 

contains  A  vioulttpe^sten 9 

6.  Light-blue  ar;;illaceous  shnle 4 

7.  Drab.colore<l  clny  shales  or  ftre-clay 4 

8.  Drab  clay  slialea.  nodules  in  the  upper  part,  lower  part  talus  of  above,  about 15 

9.  An  i  to  a  i  mile  down  the  creek  we  have  an  osh-blue  limestone,  upper  part  turns  brown  and 

shells  off  on  exposure 3 

The  lower  part  is  sometimes  shelly ;  abounds  in  Syntrilasnia  heini- 
plicata^  also  aoutams  Meel^ella  striato-costatnj  Chonetes^  Spirifer  cameratuSy 
Sp,  Uneatus^  Spiri/erina  KentuelemiSj  Athyris  suhtiUta,  Terehratnla  hovi- 
denSj  Hemipronites  crassusj  Produetus  longispinuSj  P.  costatmtj  KautUits^ 
Stenopora  lepidodendroidesj  Polypora,  Synocludia^  and  Lophophyllum  pro- 
liferum;  it  has  also  dark  fucoidal  veins  ])assing  irregularly  through  it. 

Ft.  In. 

10.  Clay 1 

11.  Coarse  gray  limestone,  contains  only  a  few  crinoid  stems  and  a  few  remains  of  fish  tc^th.. . .  9    6 
19.    Yellow  clay  andnodulesof  limestone f 

About  two  miles  down  the  creek  there  is  an  outcrop  on  the  hillside 
of  about  two  feet  of  even  bedded  chocolate  colored  and  yellowish  sand- 
stone, with  twenty-flve  feet  of  sandy  shale  beneath,  and  towards  the 
foot  of  the  bluff,  two  inches  of  blue,  compact  limestone  with  a  pot  metal 
ring ;  this  is  probably  near  No.  4  of  above  section.  One  and  a  half 
miles  further  down  the  creek,  at  a  ford,  the  following  appears: 

Ft. 
1.    Drift  of  sand  and  clay ? 

9.    Sandy  shales 4 

3.  Yellow,  ochre  colored  sandstone 9 

4.  Gray  shales  with  in>nMt(me  concretions  al)onnding  in  some  very  nice  fossils,  inclading  Le^ 

arata,  SoUnomya  rcuiiata,  ^fyalina,  resembling  if.  melini/ormi*,  Schizodua  usar  8.  Uomeus 
Allorisma,  AcictilopecUn  and  Edmondia; 5 

No.  4  of  this  section  is  near  No.  5  of  the  section  at  the  railroad  bridge. 
The  course  of  Kamsey  creek  is  generally  south-east.  From  the  above 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  rocks  have  a  slight  dip  down  stream. 

On  Beck's  creek  at  the  mill,  in  sec.  10,  T.  8  N.,  R.  2  E.,  there  appears 
C  feet  of  buff  limestone  abounding  in  SyntriUmna  hemiplicata^  and  Loplio- 
phyllum  proliferuniy  also  contains  Athyris  subtilitUy  Productm  cosUUus 
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and  P.punctatus.  This  bed  of  limestone  is  seen  extending  along  the 
creek  for  100  feet,  and  has  a  regular  local  dip  of  17°.  On  Hurricane 
creek,  near  the  line  of  Bond  county,  east  of  Fairfield,  beds  of  sand- 
stone occur  containing  fossils  resembling  those  of  No.  46. 

Economical    Geology. 

Coal. — Much  anxiety  was  manifested  by  the  citizens  of  Vandalia  on 
the  subject  of  coal.  At  present  their  supplies  are  brought  by  rail  from 
Perry  county. 

Coal  15  or  Sheby  coal  is  only  found  near  the  head  of  Hickory  creek 
2^  miles  from  the  east  county  line,  and  northwardly  near  the  county 
line  on  Rock  creek  and  Wolf  creek. 

At  Jas.  P.  Odell's,  in  sec.  34,  T.  6  N.,  R.  3  E.,  a  slaty  coal  has  been 
taken  out,  but  as  yet  is  not  much  used.  A  shaft  was  in  process  of  being 
sunk,  and  had  reached  80  feet,  without  coming  to  any  other  coal. 

On  the  land  of  Joel  Blakeley,  near  Eock  creek,  an  18  inch  seam  has 
been  worked,  the  upper  and  lower  two  inches  pyritiferous  and  14  inches 
of  good  coal.  At  Blakeley's  bank  part  of  the  coal  bifurcates,  and  insinu- 
ates thin  veins  into  the  overlaying  sandstone. 

The  neighboring  hills  are  low  and  the  coal  can  be  easily  reached. 
Mrs.  Mary  Grant  and  Mrs.  Phifer  also  have  coal  banks  in  the  same 
vicinity.  This  coal  crops  out  one  foot  thick  at  the  edge  of  the  water  of 
Wolf  creek,  in  sec.  12,  T.  8  K,  R.  3  E. 

Coal  No.  14  crops  out  on  the  Kaskaskia  river  at  Wm.  Thomas'  in  sec.  2, 
T.  9  N.,  R,  3  E,  14  inches  thick ;  at  Jas.  Brown's  near  the  north  county  line 
on  the  waters  of  Beck's  creek,  in  sec.  21,  T.  9  N.,  R.  1  B,  16  to  22  inches 
thick ;  a  half  mile  north  of  Howard's  Point  10  inches.  On  the  south  fork 
of  the  Hickory,  in  sec.  10,  T.  5  N.,  R.  2  E.,  it  is  10  inches ;  at  Col.  For- 
man's  18  to  20  inches. 

Only  at  Brown's  and  Col.  Forman's  has  there  been  much  mining. 

At  Brown's  adrift  2J  feet  high  has  been  run  into  the  hill,  but  recently 
nothing  has  been  done.  At  Forman's,  in  sec.  1,  T.  5  N.,  R.  2  E.,  a  good 
many  pits  have  been  dug  at  various  places  on  the  bottom  and  a  good  deal 
of  coal  taken  therefrom  at  diflferent  times.  On  the  bank  of  a  branch 
the  coal  appears  very  well,  extending  nearly  horizontally  along  the 
stream  for  about  60  feet,  and  20  inches  thick,  with  4  feet  of  fire  clay 
beneath ;  at  one  place  the  coal  measures  2  feet  in  thickness.  A  trace  of 
this  coal  appears  in  the  road  at  "Slabtown." 

Coal  No.  13, — Banks  have  been  opened  at  two  places  on  Little  Hick- 
ory creek,  viz :  at  Wm.  Hamilton's,  in  the  S.  W,  qr.  of  the  N.  W.  qr. 
of  sec.  26,  T.  6  N.,  R.  2  E.,  and  at  Wm.  Richardson's,  in  sec.  27,  T.  6  N., 
R.  2  E.    At  Hamilton's  several  pits  have  been  dug  on  low  ground 
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near  the  creek,  bat  they  are  now  filled  with  debris.  At  Richardson's 
the  coal  was  taken  from  the  side  of  the  bluff,  but  is  now  hidden  from 
view  by  the  talus  from  above ;  the  thickness  of  the  seam  is  reported  to 
be  from  16  inches  to  2  feet,  and  the  coal  of  good  quality.  These  places 
can  be  worked  without  much  cost. 

On  Beck's  creek,  abont  a  mile  above  the  Shelby  ville  road,  a  good  deal 
of  coal  has  been  taken  from  the  creek,  but  the  water  is  generally 
in  the  way.  This  is  known  as  the  Gooden  coal  bank.  A  bed  of  coal  is 
reported  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  Kaskaskia  river,  in  the  S.  E.  corner 
of  T.  9  N.,  R.  2  E,,  but  the  water  is  generally  at  least  6  feet  over  it. 

The  western  boundary  of  coal  No.  15  is  a  north  and  south  line  two 
miles  from  the  east  county  line.  The  western  boundary  of  coal  No.  14 
is  nearly  parallel  to  the  last  and  three  miles  west  of  it,  with  an  outlier 
of  a  few  miles  square  near  the  north  county  line,  east  of  the  railroad. 

The  western  boundary  of  coal  No.  13  passes  northwardly  near  the 
middle  of  B.  2  E.,  crossing  Kaskaskia  river  near  the  mouth  of  Beck's 
creek,  and  thence  north-westwardly.  West  of  this  line  no  coal  beds 
have  appeared  in  the  county. 

The  coal  under  the  Shoal  creek  limestone  is  about  230  to  240  feet 
below  the  lower  Hickory  creek  coal.  Coal  No.  7  is  375  to  500  feet  below 
coal  No.  13.  From  this  I  would  suppose  that  in  order  to  reach  a  good 
workable  coal,  a  shaft  would  have  to  be  sunk  300  to  500  feet  at  Yanda- 
lia ;  at  that  depth  coal  No.  7  (6  to  8  feet  thick)  might  be  reached.* 

Iran  Ore^ — Thin  beds  and  concretions  of  carbonate  of  iron  ore  are 
common  in  the  Coal  Measure  shales,  but  were  not  found  sufficiently 
abundant  to  work  in  this  county.  On  the  National  road,  nine  miles 
east  of  Yandalia,  I  noticed  a  deposit  of  very  dark  colored  oxide  of  iron 
in  prairie  clay  or  soil }  it  crops  out  abont  4  inches  thick,  in  a  rough 
massive  stratum  around  the  margin  of  a  washed  place  of  50  feet  square ; 
on  one  side  it  is  G  inches  beneath  the  surface  and  on  the  other  2  to  3 
feet.  The  clay  at  this  place  is  probably  of  older  age  than  the  soil  or 
alluvium  ;  probably  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  old  as  the  loess.  Small  con- 
cretionary nodules  of  a  similar  variety  of  iron  ore  are  often  found  washed 
out  of  the  prairie  clays. 

The  ferruginous  sandstone,  previously  spoken  of  under  the  head  of 
"Drift,"  may  sometimes  be  considered  an  iron  ore ;  it  is  abundant  near 
Yandalia,  and  is  also  found  near  Greenland  and  at  William  Porter's 
on  Little  Hickory. 

Building  Rock, — There  is  a  good  sandstone  quarry  near  Bamsey  creek, 
two  miles  below  the  railroad ;  the  rock  is  generally  about  2  feet  thick 
and  of  good  qualitj';  part  of  the  stone  arch  culvert  on  the  I.  C.  R.  K.. 
at  Yandalia,  was  procured  here. 

"  Seo  section  of  abaft  and  boring  at  Vandalia,  at  tbe  closo  of  tliia  cbapter. 
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The  Syntrilasma  limestone  on  l^amsey  creek  has  been  very  exten 
sively  used  on  the  railroad,  and  also  in  bridge  abntments  on  the 
National  road.  Part  of  it  seems  to  stand  the  weather  well,  but  a  good 
deal  has  been  cracked  by  frost  The  lower  bed  under  that  containing 
Syntrilasmay  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  very  durable  stone,  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  it  has  been  used. 

The  buff  limestone,  on  Beck's  creek  near  its  mouth,  would  probably 
make  a  very  good  lime. 

In  sec.  10,  T.  5  N.,  E.  2  E.,  there  is  a  quarry  of  hard  brownish-gray 
sandstone,  rather  irregular  in  its  character,  changing  color  on  exposure. 
It  has  been  used  in  some  bridge  abutments  on  the  National  road,  but 
has  not  proved  durable. 

At  Wm.  Yokes',  north  of  the  National  road,  nine  miles  east  of  Van- 
dalia,  there  is  a  good  sandstone  quarry.  The  rock  is  thin  bedded,  tol- 
erably hard,  but  works  freely  and  is  of  even  thickness.  On  Dismal 
creek,  near  Laclede,  there  is  a  five  foot  bed  of  buff  limestone,  which 
makes  a  tolerably  good  building  rock  and  good  lime. 

Rood  Material. — At  Yandalia  there  are  very  extensive  beds  of  sand 
and  rounded  gravel,  very  suitable  for  road  beds  and  much  used  for  bal. 
lasting  on  the  railroad.  Several  lumps  of  native  copper  have  been 
found  in  this  county;  one  a  half  pound  and  another  10  ounces  in 
weight. 

Soil  and  Agriculture. — ^The  Kaskaskia  bottoms  embrace  a  large  area 
of,  as  yet,  untilled  lands,  being  subject  to  annual  overflows,  which  has 
heretofore  been  a  drawback  to  their  cultivation,  but  there  certainly  will 
be  a  time  when  these  lands  will  be  sources  of  great  wealth.  The  prai- 
ries in  the  southern  and  south-east  parts  of  the  county  .probably  contain 
the  best  upland ;  the  other  prairies  have  generally  a  thin  soil,  similar  to 
that  on  the  post  oak  flats  but  probably  richer.  Much  of  the  timbered 
land  is  poor,  but  there  are  occasionally  very  rich  spots  of  elm  and 
cherry  land,  for  example,  on  the  Vandalia  and  Oarlyle  road. 

The  best  uplands  will  produce  40  to  50  bushels  of  corn  per  acre ; 
other  lands  25  to  30. 

A  good  average  of  wheat  is  20  bushels  per  acre,  the  timbered  land 
producing  the  best  crops. 

Eecentlythe  bugs  have  been  quite  destructive  to  the  potato  crop;  but 
generally,  with  proper  culture,  very  fine  crops  can  be  raised.  I  would 
suppose  that  on  the  broken  ridges  fine  vineyards  could  be  made,  but 
none  have  yet  been  started. 

Wells  and  Springs. — ^There  are  some  very  good  springs  in  this  county, 
generally  originating  in  the  drift  sands,  and  are  sometimes  a  pleasant 
chalybeate. 

—20 
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On  the  land  of  Geo.  Phifer,  in  sec.  31,  T.  6  K,  R.  2  E.,  there  are  several 
chalybeate  springs  issuing  from  the  sands  of  the  drift,  and  Mr.  P.  says 
that  they  always  have  the  same  flow  of  water.  In  the  hills  south  of 
Vandalia  there  are  a  good  many  fine  springs  of  mostly  very  pure  and 
clear  water. 

In  the  north  part  of  the  county,  the  wells  are  12  to  18  feet  deep,  with 
weak  veins  of  water.  A  well  on  Eock  creek  i)rairie  was  dug  39  feet  and 
j>lenty  of  water  obtained. 

One  mile  south  of  Vandalia  a  well  was  dug  30  feet,  mostly  through 
sand  with  some  clay  at  the  top,  and  plenty  of  water  procured.  On  a 
hill,  at  an  elevation  of  about  forty  feet  above,  another  well  was  dug 
CO  feet  deep,  through  similar  material,  with  no  water;  near  the  latter, 
another  was  dug  05  feet  deep,  mostly  passing  through  sand,  to  water. 
A  half  mile  north  is  another  well,  30  feet  deep,  through  clay  and  sand, 
with  plenty  ot  water. 

Antiquities, — There  are  a  good  many  ancient  mounds  of  human  con- 
struction in  this  county ;  a  few  near  Vandalia,  some  on  Hurricane 
creek,  and  some  near  Ramsey.  But  few  of  them  have  been  opened.  I 
obtained  only  a  few  flint  arrowheads  and  a  stone  hatchet  nmde  of  sienite, 
and  picked  up  a  few  broken  fragments  of  pottery  near  the  site  of  a 
mound  that  had  been  opened. 

A  particular  examination  of  these  mounds  might  develop  some  inter- 
esting relics. 

In  conclusion  I  would  state  that  I  am  under  many  obligations  to  Mr. 
Tevis  Greathouse,  of  Vandalia,  for  assistance  in  furnishing  maps, 
and  am  also  particularly  indebted  to  Dr.  G.  W.  B'assett,  of  the  same 
place,  for  assistance  in  making  colltM'tions,  in  getting  information,  and 
for  spending  several  days  in  assisting  me. 


Note. — Since  the  foregoing  report  was  made  by  Mr.  Bboadhead,  a 
shaft  was  sunk  at  Vandalia  to  the  depth  of  377  feet  3  inches,  and  a  bor- 
ing from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  to  a  total  depth  of  about  574  feet. 

The  following  section  of  this  shaft  and  boring  was  furnished  by  Dr. 
G.  W.  Bassett,  of  Vandalia : 

„         ,             ,  Ft   In.  Total. 

No.    1.    Soil  and  yellow  clay,  sand,  gravel,  bowlder  clays  and  quicksand  (drift)    94     6 

No.  2.  Hard  sandstone 1  2  93  8 

Ko.  3.  Dark,  sandy,  clay  shale 0  3  loi  11 

No.  4.  Clay  shale 4  3  106  S 

No.  5  Black  shale 10  2  116  4 

No.  6.  Park  gray  shale 7  4  12:]  8 

No.  7  Coal,  No.  10 10  124  C 

No.  8.  Fireclay 8  9  13.1  3 

No.  9.  Hard  gray  shale,  with  iron  nodules 17  150  3 
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Ft.  In.  Total. 

No.  10.  Hard  (fray  Biujdstone 7  11  158    S 

No.  II-  Bituminous  shale 7  10  16fi 

No.  12.  Clayabale 5  «  171    6 

No.  13  Dark,  gra3',  sandy  shale 16  2  187    8 

No.  14.  Fire-clay 4  18« 

No.  15  Hard  gray,  sandy  shale. 0  5  197    5 

No.  16.  Dark  gray  shale 11  2  208    7 

No.  17.  Lime  conglomerate 3  211 

No.  18.  Clay  ahale 2  8  213    8 

No.  19  Shale 3  216    8 

No.  20.  BitaminoQS  limestone  with  Pinna  p«r-a4^to,  eto 2  218    8 

No.  21.  Fire-chiy 5  223    8 

No.  22.  CUyshale 4  227    8 

No.  23.  Dark  clay  shale  with  J. vie.  r«<?ti{aCerariu« 38  2  265  10 

No.  24.  Bituminous  shale 1  5  267    5 

No.  25.  Limestone,  CarliuTille  and  Shoal  creek  bed 4  3  271    8 

No.  26.  Gray  shale 27  6  299    2 

No    27.  Bituminous  shale 1  2  300    4 

No.  28.  CoalNo.  9 6  300  10 

No.  29.  Bituminous  shale 3  301    1 

No.  30.  Gray  shale 1  8  302    9 

No.  31.  Gray  sandstone 1  303    9 

No.  32.  Grayshale 21  7  325    4 

No.  33.  CoalNo.8 9  386    1 

No.  34.  Fireclay 1  327    1 

No.  35.  Bituminous  shale 1  6  328    7 

No.  »r.  Sandstone 3  7  3;»    2 

No.  37.  Sandy  shale 13  345    2 

No.  38.  Dark  gray  shale  with  bands  of  iron  ore 7  3  352    5 

No.  39.  Bituminous  shale  with  fossil  shells  and  ferns 2  6  355  11 

No.  40.  Coal 1  356 

No.  41.  Clay  with  iron  atone  concretions 9  3  365    3 

No.  42.  Sandstone  with  fossil  ferns 9  2  374    5 

No.  43.  Sandy  shale  with  clay  parting 2  10  377    3 

Bottom  of  thB^ft-horing  as  follows : 

No.  44  Sandstone Ill  488    3 

No.  45.  Limestone 2  490    3 

No.  46.  CUyshale 9  10  500    1 

No.  47.  Gray  sandstone 5  7  505    8 

No.  41.  Shale 8  10  514    6 

No.  49.  CUyshale 6  520    6 

No.  SO.  BltuminouA  shale 5  6  596 

No.  51.  Dark  gray  shale 5  2  531    2 

No.  52.  Clay  shale>1th  lime  nodules 12  543    2 

No.  53.  Bituminous  shale. 1  544    2 

No.  54.  Grayshale 5  11  550    1 

No.  55.  Blue  clay  shale 4  554    1 

No.  56.  Gray  clay  shale 12  3  566    4 

No    57.  Limestone 10  567    2 

No.  58.  Bituminous  slate  and  coal 6  567    8 

No.  59.  Fire-clay «  573    8 

No.  60.  Limestone 8  574    4 

This  shaft  and  boring  reaches  a  depth  of  574  feet  without  finding  a 

workable  coal.  The  shaft  at  Centralia  was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  57G  feet, 
at  which  depth  a  seam  of  coal  7  feet  in  thickness  was  found.  This  coal 
is  373  feet  below  the  Carliuville  limestone  in  that  shaft,  and  if  the  strata 
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retain  the  same  thickness  at  Vondslia,  their  boriog  tennioated  80  feet 
above  the  Centralia  coal  seam.  It  seems  from  these  shafts  and  borings 
that  there  is  a  very  decided  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  strata  asso- 
ciated with  the  lower  coala  in  the  central  portion  of  the  State,  and  that 
the;  will  be  found  at  a  greater  depth  here  than  at  points  nearer  the 
borders  of  the  coal  field.  The  parties  interested  in  the  matter  at  Van- 
dalia  shoold  prosecnte  their  boring  at  least  to  the  horizon  of  the  coal 
seam  at  Gentralia,  to  determine,  if  posuble,  whether  that  coal  extends 
into  Fayette  connty . 

A.  H.  W. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 


This  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Christian,  on  the  east  by 
Christian,  Shelby  and  Fayette,  on  the  south  by  Fayette,  Bond  and 
Madison,  and  on  the  west  by  Macoupin.  Its  superficial  area  is  19^ 
townships  or  702  square  miles. 

Topography. — On  Eamsey  creek  the  hills  are  low  and  the  country 
gently  undulating;  near  Nokomis  there  are  several  mounds,  with  long, 
gentle  depressions  between,  stretching  off  into  rich  plains.  Westwardly, 
across  the  country,  through  townships  10, 11  and  12  N,,  the  country  is  for 
the  most  part  rather  flat.  Near  the  East  Fork  of  Shoal  creek  the  hills 
are  generally  low,  becoming  higher  as  we  descend  the  stream ;  in  the 
south  part  of  T.  8  N.,  they  are  40  to  50  feet  high.  On  Shoal  creek  and 
Middle  Fork  the  hills  are  40  to  50  feet  high,  and  rise  by  long,  gentle 
ascents. 

On  the  West  Fork  of  Shoal  creek  the  country  is  generally  broken 
for  a  few  miles  from  the  stream,  and  the  hills  are  GO  to  70  feet  high. 
Near  Lake  Fork  the  hills  are  not  very  high.  In  the  south  half  of  the 
county  between  the  main  streams  there  are  occasional  mounds,  often  a 
mile  or  more  across  their  base  and  about  50  feet  above  the  acyacent  plain, 
with  which  they  are  connected  by  a  long  descent. 

Timber  and  Prairie. — Probably  a  little  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
area  of  this  county  is  prairie.  The  northern  part  is  mostly  prairie ;  the 
southern  has  a  large  proportion  of  timber.  Near  Hurricane  creek  there 
are  post  oak  flats,  changing  to  low  white  oak  hills  near  the  creek.  At  the 
edge  of  the  prairie  the  growth  is  mostly  laurel  oak,  sumach,  hazel,  plum, 
etc.  Near  Eamsey  creek  the  upland  growth  consists  of  white  oak, 
black  oak,  post  oak,  laurel  oak,  hazel  and  sassafras.  The  East  Fork 
hills  have  mostly  pin  oak,  black  oak  and  post  oak,  changing  near  the 
prairies  to  laurel  oak,  black  oak  and  hazel.  Shoal  creek  hills  have 
mostly  white  oak,  black  oak,  sassafras  and  hickory,  changing  to  poorer 
flats,  with  post  oak,  black  jack  and  black  hickory,  often  extending  to 
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the  prairie.    Near  Hillsboro  the  growth  is  principally  black  oak  with 
some  white  oak,  hickory,  sassafras  and  hazel. 

Near  Walshville  and  Lake  Fork  the  country  is  gently  undulating, 
with  a  growth  principally  of  plum,  black  walnut,  honey  locust,  wild 
cherry  and  grape  vines.  Wild  vines  loaded  with  graiies  were  observed 
nearly  everywhere  in  the  woods,  proving  the  soil  to  be  naturally  well 
adapted  to  the  grape. 

Post  oak  flats  occur  near  West  Fork  as  far  up  as  T.  10  N. 

Sugar  trees  are  occasionally  found  along  the  Middle  and  West  Forks, 
and  some  extensive  groves  are  found  on  the  bottoms  of  main  Shoal 
creek. 

The  following  comprises  a  list  of  such  trees  and  shrubs  as  were 
observed  occurring  in  this  county :  crab  apple,  ash,  prickly  ash,  red 
birch,  bladder  nut,  buckeye,  box  elder,  button  bush,  bitter  sweet,  black- 
berry, coralberry,  choke  cherry,  common  cherry,  coffee  tree,  cornus^  (2 
species),  cottonwood.  Clematis  Virginiana,  elder,  grape,  (4  or  5  species,) 
gooseberry,  black  haw,  hackberry,  honey  locust,  hop  tree^  hazel,  shell- 
bark  and  thick  shellbark  hickory,  pig  nut  hickory,  black  hickory  and 
common  hickory,  iron  wood,  linden,  white  max)le,  sugar  tree,  red  mul- 
berry, pa-i)aw,  persimmon,  plum,  bhick,  red,  white,  post,  laurel,  pin, 
chestnut,  blackjack,  bur  and  swamp  wliite  oak,  red  and  American  elm, 
red  bud,  raspberry,  rose,  red  root,  poison  oak,  sassafras,  service  berry 
sarsaparilla,  sumach,  trumpet  creeper,  Virginia  creeper,  willow,  (sev- 
eral species,)  and  black  and  white  walnut. 

Oeological  Formations. 

Washings  in  the  road  at  Walshville  show  8  feet  of  brownish  buff  clay 
with  but  few  pebbles.  Along  the  various  streams  are  occasional  expo- 
sures of  sand  and  pebbles  with  some  beds  of  brownish-yellow  clay. 
Five  miles  north-east  of  Litchfield,  45  feet  of  drift  is  exposed,  the  lower 
part  a  compact  bed  of  dark  clay,  with  some  sand  and  pebbles.  In 
sec.  8,  T.  8  N.,  E.  3  W.,  the  following  description  was  given  me  of  the 
various  clays  passed  through  in  well  digging  : 

1, — Soil.  2. — ^Yellow  clay  or  hardpan  5  at  24  feet  reached  a  3  foot  bed 
of  sand,  then  soft  moist  cluy. 

Seventy-five  yards  from  this  another  well  was  dug,  showing  in  the 
upper  part  brownish-yellow  clay  at  20  feet,  and  at  38  feet  was  a  2  foot 
bed  of  sand,  and  at  42  feet,  specimens  of  wood. 

On  the  head  waters  of  Ramsey  there  are  many  springs  slightly 
chalbyeate,  and  some  containing  sulphate  of  iron,  issuing  from  beds  of 
drift  sand  and  pebbles. 
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There  is  certainly  evidence  that  at  some  former  period  of  time  the 
whole  surface  of  the  county  was  50  to  75  feet  higher  than  at  present ; 
that  since  the  original  drift  deposition  (it  may  have  been  just  at  the 
close  of  the  Drift  period)  large  masses  of  these  deposits  were  washed 
off,  leaving  occasional  mound  like  elevations,  several  of  which  may  be 
seen  near  Nokomis,  a  few  between  the  East  and  West  forks,  and  the 
hills  between  Uillsboro  and  Butler. 


Coal  Measures . 

The  upper  Coal  Measures  appear  in  part  in  this  county,  and  under- 
lay all  the  superficial  deposits,  and  include  coal  beds  No.  11  and  No.  13, 
with  a  trace  of  No.  13,  and  embrace  about  150  feet  of  rocks,  reaching 
from  the  base  of  No.  33  to  No.  20  of  upper  Coal  Measure  section. 

Nos.  20  and  21. — In  sec.  12,  T.  10  N.,  R.  1  W.,  there  crops  out  along 
the  creek  8  feet  of  sandy  shale  and  blue  limestone ;  close  by  is  an  out- 
crop of  brown  shaly  soft  limestone,  containing  Heynipronites  crassus 
and  Crinoid  stems ;  a  Machrocheilm  and  Spirifer  cameratm  were  also 
found.  The  exact  thickness  between  21  and  22  is  unknown  5  the  out- 
crops are  ten  miles  apart  with  no  evidence  of  a  continuous  easterly 
dip,  but  it  is  probable  that  25  or  even  50  feet  may  intervene. 

Kocks  on  the  East  Fork  of  Shoal  creek,— -In  sec.  24,  T.  8  N.,  E.  3  W., 
we  have : 

Ft. 
1.    Mostly  dark  load-blue  shaloa.  tipper  part  sandy  with  brown  nodnles  of  iron  stone,  the  lower 

two-thirds  calcareous  with  many  fossils,  Productut  Nfbrcuc^nsit,  Spirifer  eameratus,  Poterio- 

orinvs  hemispfieriewtf  BslUrophon  rmyti^fortiantu,  B.  CarbonaritiK,  Orthocercut  cribrotum,  Ltda 

bella-itriata,  a  fossil  near  SoUniJi<nn(  typicus,  Bryozoa  and  a  fow  branching  corals 10 

9.    Ash  blue  limestone,  jointed  and  shelly  on  top ;  contains  Productut  Prattetiianus,  OhoneUs,  Avie- 

ulopeetsn^  PteUn  f  Avieulatut  and  Prod.  Boonentis t 

The  last  named  limestone  I  regard  as  No.  22  of  my  upper  Coal  Meas- 
ure section.    North-east  of  Irving  on  East  Fork,  and  down  stream  for 

a  mile,  there  are  occasional  outcrops  of  an  ash  blue  hard  shelly  lime, 
stone,  abounding  in  a  large  variety  of  Productus  Prattenianm;  it  also 
contains  P.  cofttatuSj  P.  punctatus,  P.  Nehrascensis,  Spirifer  cameratm 
Aviculopecten  carhoniferus,  Chonetes  Venieuilianay  Oh.  Flemingiij  and  a 
branching  coral. 
In  sec  7,  T.  8  N.,  R.  2  W.,  obtained  the  following  section  : 

Ft. 
1.    Massee  of  tumbled  limestone  with  Ilemipronitet  cratswt,  Productut  Ntbrasunsit,  Edmondia 

and  Bryozoa ! 

9.    Dove  and  brown  clay  shales 4 

3.  Coal 1 

4.  Greenish  blue  flre-clay S 

5.  Olive  nhales  changing  to  darker  colored  bolow,  contains  a  few  brown  ironstone  concretions,  the 

middle  part  abounding  in  a  large  PUiirotomaria  similar  to  one  found  by  Mr  Meok,  at  Kulo.  in 
l^obraska;  the  fossils  are  very  fragile;  a  species  of  MachrtKheilut  is  also  found;  thickness 
exposed  about 8 
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A  quarter  of  a  mile  up  stream  the  limestoue  appears  in  a  regular 
layer,  stretching  across  the  bed  of  a  small  branch. 

Three  miles  up  stream  many  fossils  were  collected,  weathered  out 
of  the  shale  beils  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation,  including  beautiful 
specimens  of  Pleurotomaria  spJuerulutaj  P.  tahulafu,  Ortlwcerm^  Macro- 
cheilus  paludinuformis  and  one  like  the  M.  primigeniuSj  but  with  body 
whorl  and  spire  more  elongated;  Ooniatites  globulosus^  Bellerophon  car- 
bonarim,  Leda  bellu  siriatu,  Nucula  Ventricosa^  Astartella  vera^  Conularia^ 
Leda  Oiceni,  Euomphalus  subrugosu^j  and  Polyphemopsisperacuta.  These 
shales  contain  round  and  oblong  clay  and  ironstone  concretions. 

In  sec.  28,  T.  10  N.,  R.  3  W.,  a  few  fossils  were  obtained  indicating 
the  presence  of  the  same  beds  as  those  last  named. 

The  upper  blue  limestone,  named  above,  undulates  along  East  Fork 
for  about  eight  miles,  and  I  regard  it  as  equivalent  to  No.  22  of  my 
general  section.  Near  sec.  30,  T.  8  N.,  R.  3  W.,  on  the  east  fork  of  Shoal 
creek,  there  crops  out  eight  feet  of  sandy  shale  and  sandstone.  On 
West  Fork,  at  the  bridge  on  the  Hillsboro  and  Walshville  road,  there  is 
a  bluff  of  35  feet  of  bluish-gray  sandy  shales,  with  a  thin  bed  showing 
markings  resembling  those  of  Fucoides  cauda  gallij  and  containing  one 
Bellerophon.  East  of  Litchfield,  at  the  creek  bluffs,  is  seen  30  feet  of 
sandy  shale,  and  below  that  10  feet  of  thick  bedded  sandstone  resting 
on  limestone.  Four  miles  up  stream  this  sandstone  is  quite  ferru- 
ginous at  the  base  and  contains  many  remains  of  plants,  calamiteSj 
8igillari(€,  etc.  One  mile  further  up  stream  there  was  observed  45  feet 
of  dark-ash  micaceous  sandy  shale.  On  Five-mile  creek,  in  sec.  26,  T.  10 
N.,  R.  5  W.,  there  is  12  feet  of  sandy  shales  with  a  thin  bed  of  partially 
carbonized  wood  containing  a  fossil  fern.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the 
creek  there  is  an  exposure  of  16  feet  of  olive-drab  clay  shales  with  iron- 
stone nodules.  These  shales  are  evidently  continuations  of  the  same 
beds  and  make  the  total  thickness  of  No.  26  not  less  than  So  feet. 

No.  27  to  33  inclusive. — The  best  exposures  of  these  beds  are  on  Lake 
Fork  and  at  Litchfield.  The  section  on  Lake  Fork  at  the  Bond  county 
line,  near  McCracken's  coal,  is  as  follows: 

Ft.    In. 
1.     Driftslope 20 

3.    No.  ^ — Lead  blue  limestone,  with  e>i7U)id  stems  and  Athyrit  ivbtUita 2 

3.  No.  2j^.— Coal 2 

4.  No.  2D— Blae  clay  shales ....10 

5.  No.  30 — Shales  and  shaly  limestoue  aboundiu^  in  fossils,  but  many  are  much  crushed, 

including  Spiri/cr  cameratus,  Productug  punctatus,  P.  Xebrcmc^nitis,  Spiriferina  Kftituck- 
engit,  JIf.miproiiUea  cra*nfu»,  Prodtictan  rratteiiianxu,  Athyrit  sribtilita,  Terebratula  bovi- 
deiu,  Myalina  mb-quadrata,  a  Macrocheilus,  a  Pleurotomaria,  and  one  fish  tooth 4 

6.  No.  31— Ash  gray  limestone,  in  the  lower  part  there  is  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  feet 

of  dark  ash  colored  limestone  often  traversed  by  lino  lines  of  calc-spar;  fossils  not  abun- 
dant, contains  Proditctut  longitjnnim 13 

7.  Bituminous  shale  4 

8.  No.33-Coal  No.  11 17 
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Part  of  No.  27  appears  two  aud  ouehalf  miles  northwest  in  the  bed 
oi*  the  creek,  containing  Spirifer  cameratuH^  Fistuliporaj  ,ProductuH  cos- 
tatuSy  P,  Nehrascenm^y  P.  PrattenianuSy  and  Myalina  subquddrata.  The 
jnssils  here  have  a  well  preserved  and  nacreous  appearance.  On  Rocky 
branch,  east  of  Litchfield,  No.  31  appears  thus: 

Ft.    In. 

1.  Ferrngiuous  linnwtone  contalniug  Pinna  paracuti,   Bri/ozoa,    Prod.  Nebrascensis,  and 

Sitnocladia  buteriali* 0        2 

2.  Nodular  drab  sbale,  soon  becoming  a  tirui  bed  of  rock 2 

3.  Bough  and  irregularly-   bed.lod  liniestoue,  lower  part  a  pretty  b1uiHh>gray  ;  haa  a  few 

small  drnsy  cavities  with  crystals  of  calc  spar ;  fossils  are  Athyrig  mbtiUtay  erinoid  items, 
Prod,  longispinui,  AviculopgcUn  carboniferus,  Terebratula  6oruf«n«,  aud  Spirifer  earns- 
ratus 16 

One  and  a  half  miles  southwest  of  Bethel  part  of  No.  31  crops  out 
along  the  creek,  the  upper  portion  an  even  bedded  bluish-gray  sub-crys- 
taline  limestone ;  but  below  it  is  more  irregularly  bedded.  Produetus 
longispimis  abounds,  associated  with  Ariculopecten  carbonifenis.  Four 
miles  N.  E.  of  Litchheld  the  upper  part  of  No.  31  is  a  thick  bedded  brown- 
ishgray  limestone  abounding  in  Ehynchonella  oaagemia. 

E  conomic  al     Geology. 

Coal— On  J.  Wilson's  land,  sec.  7,  T.  8  N.,  R.  2  W.,  coal  No.  13,  (No. 
24  of  upper  Coal  Measure  section)  has  been  mined ;  that  used  was  from 
near  the  out-crop  and  does  not  appear  very  favorably  ;  the  quality  and 
thickness  might  improve  by  thorough  opening.  The  same  coal  has 
also  been  taken  out  on  the  land  of  Juo.  L.  Newsman,  in  sec.  28,  T.  10 
N.,  R.  3  W.  I  was  informed  that  it  was  18  inches  thick,  but  I  could 
not  thoroughly  examine  it  on  account  of  the  overlaying  debris.  On  the 
land  of  Mr.  McCracken  near  the  south  county  line  (probably  in  Bond 
county),  coal  13  is  17  inches  thick.  Occurring  as  it  does  below  the  bed 
of  the  creek,  it  can  only  be  reached  at  low  water,  and  even  then  the 
labor  of  one  man  is  required  most  of  the  time  to  keep  the  pit  sufficiently 
dry  for  two  others  to  work ;  but  with  this  trouble  it  will  repay  very  well  to 
work  for  neighborhood  purposes.  The  same  bed  has  also  been  worked  at 
Ross'  old  mill,  on  Shoal  creek,  at  the  south  county  line,  and  may  also  be 
reached  just  below  the  surface  of  the  water  on  Shoal  creek  above  Long 
bridge.  At  the  limestone  quarries  on  the  creek  near  Butler,  it  may  be 
reached  at  about  10  to  14  feet  beneath  the  bed  of  the  creek ;  also  about 
4  feet  beneath  the  darker  colored  limestone  at  the  base  of  Michael 
deary's  quarry  east  of  Litchfield. 

Section  of  the  Litchfield  shaft,  conducted  by  Andrew  Howard  : 

Ft.    In. 

Clay  and  hard-pan 35 

Soft  blue  sandstone  iu  thin  layers 18 

Blue  shale , Ifi 

Black  calcareous  shale 3 

—81 
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Ft.    In. 
Light  bine  limestone ^..,    4       6 

Gray  limestone 4 

Black  shale  (probably  coal) 1 

Limestone  with  fossils S9       9 

Black  slate  and  coal 3 

Fireclay 3 

Clay  shale 1 

Limestone. 4 

Soft  slaty  sandstone 30 

Blue  shale 18 

Black  and  whit«  sandstone 4 

Black  slate  and  bituminous  limestone S 

Coal  (So.  10.) 0       6 

Fire-clay 6 

Hard  and  soft  limestone^— dark -ash  color 12 

Soft  sandstone 6 

8Ute 5 

Hard  black  and  white  sandstone 7 

Black  slate  and  coal 1 

Blue  and  red  sandstone. U 

Shaly  sandstone 3d 

Blue  slate 10 

Black  slate  and  coal 1 

Fire-c'ay 6 

Soft  limestone  (CarliuTille  bed  ?) r> 

Sandstone Id 

Coal  impure— Xo.  9 0       4 

Sandstone 23 

Bituminous  shale 1 

Coal-Xo.  8? 0        4 

Blue  shale .1 

Limestone 0       6 

Shale. 21 

Shale  with  numerous  Iron  bands 4-2       8 

Black  slate 4       ti 

Shale 1 

Limestone — hanl 3 

Shale  and  iron  bands d       6 

Li  meHtone— solid 4       6 

Shale 2 

Nodular  limestone 1       6 

Shale  with  nodules  of  black  limestone 4 

Black  shale  with  fossil  shells 12 

Fire-clay 3 

Gray  shale 1 19 

Coal 3 

Fire-clay 1        6 

Nodular  limestone 4 

Shale  and  sandstone,  about. 40 

Coal 1       9 

Sandstone  and  some  shale 45 

Coal,  with  shaly  parting.  Not 5 

Building  Rocl.^On  East  Fork,  about  sec.  26,  T.  8  X.,  R.  3  W.,  there 
is  a  tolerably  good  bed  of  hard  bluish  limestone.  Oa  Rocky  Branch, 
east  of  Litchfield,  there  are  extensivequarriesof  pretty  good, limestone, 
the  beds  are  rather  irregular,  but  the  rock  is  very  extensively  used  for 
ordinary  stone  work  and  makes  very  good  lime.  North  of  the  railroad, 
on  the  West  Fork,  there  are  several  outcrops  of  a  brown  and  gray  lime- 
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stone  in  three  feet  beds.  The  same  rock  is  also  found  four  miles  further 
up  stream.  At  the  latter  i>lace  part  of  it  presents  a  beautiful  bluish- 
gray  variegated  appearance.  I  regard  this  limestone  as  possessing 
much  durability,  and,  being  in  a  thick  even  bed,  may  become  in  time 
very  useful  for  large  columns.  I  believe  it  to  be  equivalent  to  that  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  old  State  House  at  Springfield. 

West  of  Butler  there  are  good  quarries  of  limestone  for  lime,  and  it 
is  also  much  used  in  the  neighborhood  for  ordinary  building  purposes. 

Soil  and  Agriculture, — The  richest  land  lies  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county  mostly  north  of  the  line  between  Tps.  9  and  10  K.  East  of 
Nokomis  there  are  a  few  high  mounds  quite  rich  on  top  and  along  their 
sides,  and  especially  so  in  the  valleys  between.  The  northwest  town- 
ships have  a  rich  soil  and  are  capable  of  producing  heavy  crops  of  corn 
and  wheat.  Southwardly,  on  the  prairie,  good  wheat  crops  and  occa- 
sionally good  corn  crops  are  produced.  In  many  places  fresh  plowing 
will  disclose  rich  spots  alternating  with  poorer  land.  This  is  due  to  the 
existence  of  what  are  commonly  called  "scalds."  These  "scalds"  are 
spots  of  very  thin,  poor  soil,  with  naturally  a  very  scanty  vegetation, 
mostly  Amhrosia  bidentata.  Good  manuring  and  deep  plowing  might 
make  these  barren  spots  more  productive.  With  careful  iillage,  deep 
plowing  and  thoroughly  rolling  or  harrowing,  so  as  to  render  the  soil 
quite  loose,  good  crops  of  wheat  can  be  raised  on  most  of  the  whitish 
soils.  On  ordinary  land,  by  good  preparation  and  sowing  with  a  drill 
the  farmer  may  feel  sure  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 


.      CHRISTIAN  COUNTY. 

This  county  is  located  near  the  center  of  the  State,  is  regular  in  out- 
line excepting  the  northern  boundary,  is  twenty-one  miles  in  width  from 
east  to  west,  and  thirtytwo  in  greatest  length  from  north  to  south,  and 
is  bonnded  on  the  north  by  Macon  and  Sangamon,  on  the  east  by  Macon 
and  Shelby,  on  the  south  by  Shelby  and  Montgomery,  and  on  the  west 
by  Montgomery  and  Sangamon  counties.  Its  superficial  area  is  about 
nineteen  and  a  half  townships  or  seven  hundred  and  two  square  miles. 

General  Features^  Soilj  Timber^  etc. 

On  the  north  it  is  drained  by  the  Sangamon  river,  and  the  central, 
southern  and  western  parts  of  the  county  are  watered  by  th<?  South 
Fork  of  Sangamon  and  its  tributaries.  Bear,  Locust  Fork,  Prairie  Fork 
and  Flat  creeks.  The  smaller  streams  sometimes  are  nearly  dry,  but 
the  two  main  forks  of  Sangamon  generally  flow  the  year  round.  The 
South  Fork  is  rather  a  sluggish  stream,  with  muddy  banks,  but  occa- 
sionally, as  at  Taylorville,  the  water  is  clear  and  fresh,  indicative  of 
latent  springs. 

The  topographical  features  of  this  county  do  not  vary  much  in  differ- 
ent localities.  The  prairies  in  the  southeast  are  rolling,  often  rising 
into  mounds.  In  every  other  part  of  the  county  they  are  flat  or  very 
gently  undulating.  Near  the  streams  the  slopes  are  often  very  gentle. 
In  the  southern  half  of  the  county  we  very  rarely  find  a  bluff  twenty- 
five  feet  high,  and  in  passing  down  the  South  Fork  no  broken  nor  hilly 
land  is  seen  until  w^e  get  below  Taylorville.  Four  miles  north-west  of 
Taylorville  the  country  is  rather  hilly,  the  hills  about  sixty  feet  high, 
but  not  often  too  steep  to  admit  of  cultivation.  A  few  miles  further 
down,  there  is  a  gradual  descent  from  the  prairie  to  the  river,  the  bluffs 
of  which  are  about  twenty  feet  high.  In  the  northeast  the  slopes  are 
often  so  gentle  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  trace  a  line  between  the 
upland  and  lowland. 
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On  the  North  Fork  of  the  Sangamon  there  are  occaoional  drift  bluffs 
thirty  to  fifty  feet  high,  capped  with  a  heavy  growth  of  white  oak,  but 
the  white  oak  lauds  do  not  often  extend  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  river,  giving  place  to  a  more  undulating  surface,  with  a  growth 
of  elm,  hickory,  oak,  sassafras,  cherry,  hazel,  etc. 

This  county  consists  mostly  of  prairie,  the  timbered  land  being  con- 
fined to  a  narrow  belt  along  the  streams.  On  the  South  Fork  of  the 
Sangamon  the  timber  belt  is  generally  about  three  miles  wide,  and  along 
the  other  streams  from  one  to  two  miles.  The  prairies  are  generally 
flat,  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  resin- weed,  two  species,  viz :  SilphUnn 
laciniatum  and  S.^terebinthinaceiim^  golden  rod,  solidago^  several  species, 
JAairis  or  blazing  star,  two  species,  and  the  beautiful  and  delicately 
colored  Physostegia  Virginiana  and  Gerardia  tenui/olia.  Occasionally, 
on  the  basin-like  depressions  or  flat  marshy  spots  on  the  prairies,  I 
found  Iris  versicolor  and  Vernonia  fasciculata. 

There  is  not  much  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  prairie  soil,  it  being 
all  a  rich  black  loam  of  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  feet  in  depth,  and 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  slightly  s«indy.  The  soil  along  the 
edge  of  the  prairie  near  Taylorville  is  quite  sandy  ;  eastwardly  for  six 
miles  there  are  occasional  spots  of  poor  sandy  soil,  with  postoak  and  black 
jack,  but  this  often  gives  place  to  better  land,  with  white  oak,  black  oak^ 
hazel  and  sassafras,  or  cherry,  laurel  oak,  hazel,  pin  oak,  hickory,  plum 
and  crab  apple.  Along  Locust  Fork  its  whole  length,  and  on  South 
Fork  above  the  mouth  of  Locust  Fork,  both  on  the  bottoms  and  hill 
sides  the  soil  is  deep  and  rich,  with  principally  a  growth  of  Ameiican 
elm  and  cornus.  On  Bear  creek  the  soil  and  growth  is  similar.  On  and 
near  Musquito  creek  tlie  soil  is  rich  and  black,  with  a  growth  of  elm, 
linden,  coflfee  tree,  cherry,  red  oak,  hickory,  red  bud,  spice  bush,  hack- 
berry,  black  walnut,  honey  locust,  ash,  mulberry,  etc.  West  of  Mus- 
quito creek,  on  the  slopes  leading  to  the  North  Fork,  the  timbered  land 
is  quite  sandy  and  the  growth  variable ;  on  some  soil  black  oak  pre- 
dominates; where  there  is  much  clay  mingled  with  sand  there  is  a  growth 
of  red  elm,  sassafras,  etc.,  when  there  is  still  more  clay,  laurel  oak, 
American  elm,  white  oak,  black  hickory,  shell  bark  hickory,  red  bud, 
black  oak  and  sassafras. 

On  the  south  side  of  South  Fork,  below  the  mouth  of  Bear  creek,  the 
prairie  land  often  approaches  the  stream,  and  the  adjoining  woodland 
growth  reaching  to  the  river  bank  consists  of  laurel  oak,  elm,  hickory, 
linden  and  sassafras. 

North  of  the  South  Fork  there  are  white  oak  hills  occasionally  spread- 
ing out  into  flats. 

NoTK. — *The  S.  tert^nnthinaccum  abouiidH  on  the  rich  prairien  of  lUiuois,  whereas  in  Mitisouri  1  have 
only  fooiid  it  on  the  post  oak  and  black-jack  barrens  in  the  southern  portions  of  the  State. 
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Along  tbe  Saugainon  river  and  adjacent  bills  there  is  a  good  supply 
or  very  good  timber,  consisting  of  white  oak,  bur  oak,  black  walnut, 
red  oak,  elm  and  linden. 

Out  on  the  prairies  the  farmers  have  planted  many  hedges  of  Osago 
orange,  and  they  seem  to  thrive  very  well.  Near  Kosemond  I  noticed 
a  thrifty  berberry  hedge. 

CropH. — This  is  an  excellent  corn  producing  county,  generally  avera- 
ging forty  to  fifty  bushels  i)er  acre,  and  often  sixty  to  seventy-five  can 
be  raised.  Fall  wheat  gives  a  fine  return  to  the  farmer,  but  requires 
the  ground  to  be  well  broken  and  grain  put  in  with  a  drill.  It  wdl 
average  fifteen  bushels  and  often  reach  twenty-eight  to  thirty-two  per 
acre.  As  yet  there  have  not  been  many  orchards  planted,  but  the 
ai)ple  crop  is  generally  sure  and  the  peach  trees  often  bear  two  years  in 
succession.  Where  the  prairies  are  grazed  down  blue  grass  naturally 
springs  up  and  soon  affords  excellent  grazing. 

The  Geological  Formations  of  this  county  include  the  Quaternary  and 
the  Coal  Measures. 

Quote  rnary . 

Under  this  head  were  recognized  the  alluvium,  loess  and  drift.  The 
alluvium  includes  the  soil  and  recent  dei)Osits  from  the  streams,  and  the 
black  clays  of  the  wide  rich  Sangamon  bottoms  are  good  examples  of 
alluvium.  On  Musquito  creek  the  exposures  along  the  banks  show  as 
much  as  six  feet  of  dark  rich  loam.  On  the  south  fork  of  the  Sanga- 
mon the  Wack  loam  is  often  ten  feet  or  more  in  depth. 

The  loess  is  but  partially  developed,  and  is  scarcely  recognized  as 
separate  from  the  drift. 

East  of  Taylorville  the  washings  in  ravines  exhibit  about  ten  feet  of 
buff  and  brown  clavs  and  sand  which  mav  be  referred  to  the  loess; 
and  in  digging  wells,  about  ten  to  fifteen  feet  of  similar  clay  is  passed 
through,  reaching  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  in  which  good  streams  of 
water  are  generally  found.  Sand  beds  are  often  reached  within  eight 
feet  of  the  surface.  The  well  at  the  hotel  in  Taylorville  is  thirty-eight 
feet  deep,  passing  through  eight  feet  of  dark  and  light  clay ;  then  sand, 
gravel  and  clay  to  the  bottom.  Good  streams  of  pure  and  pleasant 
tsisting  water  are  generally  reached  at  a  depth  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
feet  on  the  prairies,'  sometimes  as  much  as  twenty  feet,  and  very  rarely 
they  have  to  dig  deeper;  but  in  the  timber  wells  have  to  be  dug  deeper, 
often  twenty  to  thirty-five  feet. 

Bluff's  of  well  marked  drift  deposits  are  often  seen  along  the  streams, 
and  consist  of  brown  sand  with  rounded  pebbles  and  bowlders,  and 
brownish-yellow  and  blue  clay. 
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On  Prairie  Fork  of  Bear  creek,  ten  miles  south  of  Taylorville,  the 
washings  on  the  hillsides  exhibit  at  the  top  soft  brown  clay,  and  below 
clay  with  many  small  rounded  pebbles.  On  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Sangamon,  one  mile  west  of  the  east  county  line,  the  river  bluff  is  fifty 
feet  high,  the  upper  portion  of  blue  and  dark-brown  clay  with  sand  and 
pebbles;  below  there  is  a  loose  mass  of  sand  and  pebbles,  sometimes 
cemented  into  a  rough  sandy  conglomerate,  at  times  sufficiently  firm 
and  regular  to  make  rough  walls.  Below  this  there  is  a  dark  colored 
bed  of  finely  comminuted  sand  and  clay.  Two  miles  further  down 
stream  there  is  a  low  bluff  of  dark  drift  clay  with  pebbles  and  small 
bowlders  at  the  bottom  and  brown  clay  at  the  top  At  this  place  I 
observed  a  quantity  of  bituminous  shale,  a  little  coal  and  some  frag- 
ments of  limestone,  all  associated  with  the  drift. 

The  drift  bowlders  in  this  county  are  generally  small,  and  their  char- 
acter and  composition  various.  Among  them  may  be  found  greenstone, 
quarizite,  granite,  sienite,  epidoterock,  corals  from  the  Devonian  and 
limestone  from  the  Silurian,  but  no  x)eculiar  drifc  fossils. 

At  Pana,  the  I.  C.  R.  R.,  passing  through  a  mound,  exhibits  the  follow- 
ing section : 

Ft.    In. 

1.  Soil  and  anbsoil 18 

2.  Ash-brown  clay 8 

3.  Brown  clay  a'nd  small  rounded  pebbles 15 

This  section  is  similar  to  what  may  be  found  in  all  the  mounds  of  this 
part  of  the  State. 

Coal    3f ensures. 

This  formation  as  seen  in  this  county  embraces  a  thickness  of  about 
230  feet,  in  which  are  visible  two  coal  seams,  only  one  of  which  is  of 
workable  thickness.  Those  measures  underlay  the  whole  of  the  county, 
although  there  are  no  outcrops  in  the  south-west,  nor  do  we  find  any  in 
the  north-east  quarter  of  the  county,  they  being  restricted  to  a  small 
district  south  of  Pana,  to  Locust  Fork,  to  South  Fork  for  ten  miles  up 
the  stream  from  the  west  county  line;  on  North  Fork  for  three  miles 
irom  the  west  line  of  the  county,  and  one  other  outcrop  between  the 
foyks.  The  deep  drifl  deposits  cover  the  rocks  in  other  places.  These 
rocks  belong  to  the  upper  Coal  ^leasnres,  and  their  position  in  my  upper 
Coal  Measure  section  is  from  No.  12  to  No.  32  inclusive. 

The  hi^-hest  rocks  (geologically  speaking)  are  the  beds  south  of  Pana 
at  or  near  White's  coal  bank,  of  which  the  following  is  a  section  : 

Ft.        In. 

1.  Drift  of  clay,  pebbles,  etc 23 

2.  Clay  shnle 10 

3.  Blue  and  bituminous  shalo,  part  quite  calcareous,  paasiug  into  a  dark  colored  lime- 

stone.           -I 
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Ft.       In. 

4.  BitamiDOQA coal  rVo.  14) 16toS 

5.  Fire  clay 5 

6.  Riingb  l«*okinj;  hard  gray  aantUtone,  sometiiues  in  thin  eveu  bedd,  No.  *30  of  the  sec- 

tion   4 

7.  Sandy  ahales,  with  iron  stone  concretions 15 

There  is  here  a  regular  southerly  dip  at  the  rate  of  thirty  feet  to  the 
mile,  extending  from  Pana  for  four  miles  south.  It  is  probable  that 
near  or  north  of  Pana  the  rocks  are  horizontal  and  soon  dip  north-west- 
wardly,  which  they  evidently  do  ten  miles  north-west  of  Pana,  although 
the  dip  is  slight. 

The  next  rocks  in  descending  order  crop  out  on  Locust  Fork  on  sec. 
2,  T.  11  y.,  R.  1  W.,  and  just  north.  They  belong  near  2so.  21  of  the 
section,  and  appear  thus  : 

Ft- 

1.  Dark  bine  clay  shales,  with  some  regular  layers  of  lenticular  concretions  of  iron  stone  and 

occasional  strata  of  brown  ferrnjzinons  shales,  containing  remains  of  fo:$siLs.  including  Prod. 
hfngiMpintm,  BflUrophon,  Criixtdd  stems,  etc.,  part  exposed,  remainder  in  shaft — total 31 

2.  Ash  gra}'  limestone,  weathers  drab.  hasbatTshaly  partin;:8.  abounds  in  Prod,  eotttitu*,  V.longU- 

pimu,  Athyriif  nuhtUitn;  also  contains  Prod.  Sfbra*cenijf.  Sp.  rameratutt.  Prod.  Pratteniantu.  % 
fish  tooth  and  one  specimen  each  of  Syntrilasma  hetnipUcata  and  AUoruma  subctnuata  were 
obtaine<l  from  it. 

I  regard  the  rocks  of  the  above  section  equivalent  to  the  Ramsey 
creek  Fayette  county  beds.  The  limestone  (No.  2)  contains  the  fossils 
of  the  Syntrilasma  limestone  of  Ramsey  creek,  although  but  one  speci- 
men of  that  fossil  was  found.  The  lithological  character,  thickness  and 
fossils  are  the  same  as  beds  found  on  Beck's  creek,  Fayette  county,  and 
the  overlaying  shales  (No.  1;  are  similar  to  corresponding  beds  at  the 
railroad  bridge  on  Ramsey  creek.  Down  the  creek  three  miles  there 
appears  in  the  creek  four  feet  of  lead- blue  argillaceous  limestone,  equiv- 
alent to  No.  22  of  the  section.  The  upi)er  beds  are  shaly,  the  lower 
part  a  firm,  even,  thick  bed  of  subcrystalline  fine  grained  deep-blue 
limestone,  having  a  conchoidal  fracture.  The  upper  shaly  part  is  tra- 
versed by  fucoidal  mai  kings  and  contains  many  fossils,  mostly  Prod, 
rrattenianvs^  P.  NebraHvensis  and  Sp,  cameratus;  but  fragments  of  a 
Nautilus  and  Bryozoa  were  also  found  here. 

A  mile  further  down  stream  rocks  near  No.  25  crop  out  in  the  bank 
of  the  creek,  of  which  the  following  is  a  section : 

Feet. 

1.  Soft,  yellow,  ochrey,  calcareous  shales 5 

2.  Dark  olive  clay  nhales  2 

3      Deep  bine  fucoidal  sandstone  and  saudy  shale l\ 

A .     Bituminous  shales f 

Fossils  found  in  Nos.  1  and  2  were  Pleurotomaria  sphwrulata,  Spirifer 
cameratuftj  Sp.  piano  convexus,  Productus  longispinuSj  P,  ProttenianitSj 
OrihxH  carhonaria^  Retzia  pvnciulifera,  Lophophyllum  prolijhum.  Macro- 
cheihis,  (>niall  sp.),  Bellerophon^  crinoid  stems,  and  one  tine  specimen  of 
Plturotomaria  tahulata. 
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The  next  in  descending  order  is  12  feet  of  sandstone  (No.  26),  seen  on 
South  Fork,  five  miles  below  Taylorville.  The  upper  part  is  shaly, 
the  lower  beds  thick,  hard  and  p:ray,  and  a  softer  brown  with  dark 
specks ;  contains  remains  of  Calamites,  Sigillaria,  and  other  coal  plants. 

Xo8.  27,  28  and  29.— In  sec.  29,  T.  14  N.,  B.  3  W.,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
above  Greenwood's  mill,  I  observed  at  the  toj) — 

Ft.    In. 

RedshalM 1 

Dark  olive  calcareous  shalea.  containing  Athyrit  tubtilita.  a  small  MaeroehsUus,  Ifueula  ventri' 

eota,  and  crinoid  stems t| 

Coal,  No.  12 10 

Slope  to  limestone  No.  30  of  general  section 3 

Three  miles  above  Ralstou's  bridge,  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  San- 
gamon, observed  Nos.  30  and  31,  as  follows : 

Ft.    In. 

1 .     Ash-gray,  compact  limestone,  showing  facets  of  calc-spar,  rsry  few  fossils. 8 

9.  Shales,  with  nodales  of  butT  limestone  abounding  in  fossils,  Produetiu  eostattu,  Produetug 
longitpinus,  Spirifer  eameratus,  Spiryftrirva  Kentuckensis.  Athyri*  tubtUita,  OhoruUt 
variolataf  Crinoid  Biem%,  FUtulipora  and  Byno6ladia  bi»erialu 3 

At  Ralston's  quarry,  in  sec.  3,  T.  13  N.,  B.  3  W.,  we  have- 
Feet. 

1.     Slope  from  top  of  hill 90 

9.    Gray  limestone,  fossils  are  Produetut  eogtatiu,  P.  puiutatut,  8pir\fer  eanuratus,  Spiriferin 

Kentuekeruit,  Hemipronites  craxnu 1 

3.  Like  the  last,  but  more  shelly,  fossils  about  the  same. ^. 1 

4.  Green  shales 1 

5.  Brown  shales,  with  nodules  of  limestone;  abounds  in  Athyrit  titbtHita,  Orinoid  stems  and 

plates,  Lophophi/Uum  proliftrum,  Sp.  eameratut 1 

6.  Gray  or  drab  limestone,  but  few  fossils;  those  seen  were  Athyrit  tubtUita,  Produetus  longi- 

ipinus,  P.  Prattenianut  nnd  LophopyUum  protiferum 9 

Part  of  the  same  at  Greenwood's  mills,  as  follows  : 

Ft. 

1.    Clay  and  sandy  allnyium 1 

9.     Clay,  with  nodules  of  brown  limestone,  containing  ChoeUtu,  FUtulipora,  Athyrit  ixtbtilUa, 

Productut  Nebrcuetruii*,  P.  eottatus,  P  Prattenianut,  P.  punetatut 9 

I.  Gray  or  brown  and  buff  limestone ;  oon tains  Productua  Umgispinutt  P.  PraUennianus,  P.  purm- 
taUu,  P.  costattu,  P.  Ntbroictmit,  Sp.  camerahit,  Hemipronites  trcuiui,  Athyrit  tttbtUita 
and  LophophyUu  m  proli/erum 19 

4.    Bituminous  shale  (No.  32)  insight 9 

At  North  Fork  mills,  on  the  North  Sangamon  river,  in  sec.  13,  T.  15 
N.,  R.  3  W.,  we  have — 

Ft. 

1.    Slope,  day  and  sand— drift 50 

9.  Limestone,  upper  part  gray  and  nodular,  lower  part  moro  firmly  bedded,  soon  weathers 
brown ;  fossils :  Produetut  longttpimit.  P.  cotttatxitt,  P.  Prattsnianut,  P.  Nebrateentit, 
Athyrit  tttbtQita,  Spiri/fr  eameratut,  Hemipronitet  crattut • 

3.  Clay  shales,  contains  a  Crinoid  allied  to  Po(mocnniw  hsn^itphtrieut ^ 

4.  Limestone  weathering  brown 4 

Three  miles  down  stream,  near  the  west  county  line,  the  lower  part 
of  the  last  section  appears  7  feet  thick,  with  brown  shaly  partings  be- 
tween the  beds,  which  abound  in  Athyris  suhtilita;  the  other  fossils  are 
P.  coHtattiSy  P.  NebrascensiSj  P.  Prattenianus  and  LopJiophyllum  pro- 
liferum. 

-99 
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The  limestones  above  described  (Nos.  30  and  31)  correspond  to  similar 
beds  at  Litchfield  and  on  •Lake  Fork  in  Montgomery  county. 


Economical    Geology. 

Coal — South  of  Pana  coal  has  been  taken  out  at  several  places  along 
the  head  waters  of  Coal  creek;  but  at  the  time  of  my  visit  the  onl^' 
place  worked  was  White's  bank,  on  sec.  34,  T.  11  X.,  R.  1  E.  The  seam 
here  is  about  22  inches  thick,  of  good  quality,  and  obtained  by  drifting 
into  the  hill  side  at  an  elevation  of  about  30  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
creek.  Tlio  position  of  this  coal  in  the  geological  series  is  about  420 
feet  above  coal  No.  7,  and  corresponds  to  No.  14,  counting  from  lowest 
coal  upwards,  and  is  numbered  17  in  my  general  section  of  this  and 
adjoining  counties.  A  ten-inch  seam  crops  out  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up 
stream  from  Greenwood's  mill,  but  the  coal  is  of  poor  quality.  Beneath 
the  limestone  at  Greenwood's  mill,  and  a  little  below  low  water,  a  17 
inch  seam  ought  to  be  found ;  the  same  bed  also  probably  exists  be- 
neath the  limestone  at  North  Fork  mills,  probably  six  feet  below  low 
water.    This  coal  is  probably  about  365  feet  above  coal  No.  7. 

Building  material, — South  of  Pana  Mr.  Burke  has  a  quarry  of  hard 
gray  sandstone,  which  appears  to  be  very  durable.  At  Mr.  Wnlrli- 
er's,  six  u.iles  north-west  of  Pana,  on  Locust  Fork,  there  is  four  tVt  t  of 
ash-gray  limestone,  weathering  bluish  drab.  The  beds  are  rather  iliin, 
but  the  rock  is  of  good  quality.  On  Jas.  P.  Durban's  land,  two  miles 
north-west  of  Watcher's,  there  is  a  very  good  quarry  of  deep  blue 
limestone ;  the  lower  bed,  if  properly  quarried,  would  make  a  pretty 
and  durable  building  stone. 

Ealston's  and  Greenwood's  quarries,  on  the  South  Fork  of  Sangamon, 
each  contain  several  good  beds  of  building  stone,  and  make  excellent 
lime.  There  are  similar  quarries  at  the  North  Fork  mills,  and  three 
miles  west. 

The  lower  two  feet  at  Stokes'  quarry,  in  sec.  16,  T.  14  N.,  E.  3  W., 
would  probably  make  a  pretty  marble ;  it  is  a  fine-grained,  even-textured, 
dove-colored  limestone,  with  many  lines  and  specs  of  calcspar. 

*KoTE.— I  alao  believe  thorn  eqairalent  to  Nos.  162  to  166  of  my  Missouri  river  section,  published 
in  Vol.  2,  No.  2,  Trans.  St.  Louis  Acad.  Sci.,  St.  Louis,  1S66.  The  limestones  of  the  North  and  South 
Fork  of  Sau;;amon  closely  resemble,  both  in  lithological  appearance  and  fossils,  beds  in  the  norihem 
part  of  Cass  county,  and  those  near  Kandolph,  in  Clay  county.  Missouri. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 


SHELBY  COUNTY. 

Shelby  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Christian,  Macon  and 
Moultrie,  on  the  east  by  Moultrie,  Coles  and  Cumberland,  on  the  south 
by  Effingham  and  Fayette,  and  on  the  west  by  Montgomery  and  Chris- 
tian. It  embraces  an  area  of  about  755  square  miles,  about  two-thirds 
of  which  is  prairie  land.  Its  surface  is  agreeably  diversified  by  mounds, 
hills,  valleys  and  plains. 

Streams, — The  principal  streams  are  the  Little  Wabash  river  in  the 
south  east,  and  the  Kaskaskia  and  its  tributaries  in  the  central  and 
western  portions  of  the  county. 

Topography. — The  hills  skirting  the  "Okaw"  or  Kaskaskia  river  are 
generally  60  to  70  feet  high,  but  4  miles  north  east  of  Shelbyville  they 
attain  a  hight  of  130  feet.  For  the  distance  of  a  half  mile  to  a  mile 
from  the  river  the  country  is  somewhat  broken.  The  growth  on  these 
hills  consists  for  the  most  part  of  white  oak  with  some  black  oak  and 
hickory.  The  bottoms  vary  in  width  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  the 
northern  to  three  quarters  in  the  southern  part,  and  are  generally  from 
14  to  16  feet  above  the  ordinary  stage  of  water  in  the  rivers,  with  some- 
times a  second  bottom  a  few  feet  higher.  During  wet  seasons  the  river 
often  extends  over  the  first  bottom  several  feet  in  depth.  Near  the 
margin  of  the  stream  are  found  birch  and  willows,  on  the  lower  bottoms 
elm,  maple  and  sycamore,  and  on  the  higher  bottoms  sometimes  sugar 
tree  and  bur  oak.  Other  trees  occurring  here  are  ash,  pin  oak,  coftVe 
tree  and  honey  locust.  Where  the  bottoms  are  low  and  the  soil  very 
sandy  mixed  with  river  drift,  Yernonia  fascicidata  is  the  most  abundant 
plant. 

The  south-east  portion  of  the  county  is  flat,  between  the  streams. 
The  timbered  part  of  townships  9  and  10  consists  mostly  of  flat  post 
oak  ridges,  with  thin  light  ash  soil  changing  locally  to  better  land 
with  an  abundant  growth  of  hickory  ;  and  at  the  edge  of  the  prairie 
pin  oak  and  laurel  oak,  with  hazel  undergrowth.  Along  the  hillsides 
white  oak  predominates.  The  hills  near  Green  creek  attain  a  hight  of 
about  40  feet;  on  Little  Wabash  generally  25  to  30  feet.     Passing 
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northwardly  along  the  west  fork  of  Little  Wabash,  the  change  from  low 
to  high  ground  is  very  gradual,  the  country  at  the  same  time  increasing 
in  fertility.  The  growth  in  the  south  part  of  township  11,  R.  6  E., 
consists  of  elm,  grape  vines,  .wahoo,  laurel  oak,  black  haw,  arrow  wood, 
hazel,  and  honey  locust.  Farther  north  the  land  continues  rich,  with  a 
growth  principally  of  bur  oak,  shell  bark  hickory,  black  walnut,  chest- 
nut oak,  pignut  hickory,  sassafras,  rod  bud,  ash  and  mulberry,  and  a 
carpet  of  pennyroyal  and  goosegrass.  Near  Windsor  the  surface  is 
either  flat  or  gently  undulating,  with  a  deep  rich  black  soil.  From  the 
high  ground  at  Windsor  there  is  an  exceedingly  easy  descent  towards 
8and  creek.  At  the  edge  of  the  timber  north-west  I  noticed  four  species 
of  Crat(vgu8y  also  laurel  oak,  elm,  pin  oak  and  hickory,  and  the  surface 
of  the  ground  was  covered  with  pennyroyal.  On  Richland  and  Brush 
creeks  the  hills  are  not  generally  very  high — about  50  feet  near  the  mouth 
of  Richland,  becoming  lower  further  up  stream ;  its  bottoms  are  one- 
eighth  to  one-quarter  of  a  mile  wide  and  not  too  low  to  be  cultivated,  and 
have  a  growth  of  white  walnut,  elm,  black  walnut,  sycamore,  coflfee  tree, 
bur  oak,  sassafras,  red  bud,  coral  berry,  and  raspberry.  From  the 
bluffs  the  ascent  is  gentle  to  white  oak  and  post  oak  flats  and  small 
prairies.  In  the  soutbern  part  of  the  county  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Kaskaskia  river,  broken  and  flat  ridges  extend  to  the  flat  prairies; 
towards  the  centre  of  the  county  these  gi^dually  rise  to  the  mounds. 

Betweon  MitchePs  and  Beck's  creeks  there  are  a  series  of  mounds 
extending  from  the  southern  part  of  the  county  as  far  north  as  Mud 
creek.  Northwardly  near  Prairie  Bird  there  are  several  low  mounds. 
The  soil  on  the  highest  is  of  a  reddish  color,  sometimes  containing  a 
good  deal  of  gravel  and  sand.  The  high  timbered  mounds  near 
Williamsburg  have  on  them  a  good  growth  of  white  oak,  black  oak, 
shell  bark  and  common  hickory,  red  bud,  sassafras  and  hazel.  The 
mound  slopes  are  very  rich,  and  sustain  a  growth  of  elm,  cherry,  wal- 
nut, hickory,  mulberry,  hackberry,  red  bud  and  hazel. 

The  bottoms  of  Beck's  creek  are  one-quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  low  and 
flat,  with  mostly  pin  oak,  laurel  oak,  elm,  ash,  hackberry,  buckeye, 
maple  and  sugar  trees ;  the  hills  are  low,  sloping  at  15^  to  20^,  and 
sustain  a  growth  of  white  oak,  black  oak,  sbell  bark  hickory,  plum, 
hazel,  etc.  Near  the  edge  of  the  neighboring  prairie  the  surface  is  flat 
and  sometimes  swampy,  with  pin  oak  and  button  bush  {Cephalanthus 
occidentalis.) 

Robinson's  and  Mud  creeks  are  sluggish  streams  with  muddy  banks 
and  wide  bottoms  and  generally  low  hills,  the  highest  not  above  50 
feet  in  hight.  On  the  hills  the  timber  for  the  most  part  consists  of 
white  oak,  black  oak  and  occasionally  post  oak  and  black  jack  ;  some- 
times there  are  low  ridges  where  black  oak  and  black  hickory  prevails, 
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with  shell  bark  hickory,  white  oak,  sassafras  and  hazel,  and  locally  elm 
land.  *  Skirting  the  prairie  are  found  elm,  hackberry,  honey  locust^ 
laurel  oak,  black  haw,  arrow  wood,  cornus  and  hazel. 

From  Prairie  Bird  northwardly  there  is  gently  undulating  rich  land, 
and  occasionally  there  are  small  thickets  with  elm,  plum,  honey  locust 
and  hazel. 

Near  Flat  branch  there  is  some  gently  sloping  and  very  fertile  land 
with  a  growth  mostly  of  red  and  American  elm,  black  walnut,  shell 
bark  and  pignut  hickory,  mulberry,  bur  oak,  red  bud,  cornus^  hazel, 
buckeye,  red  oak,  "prickly  ash  and  grape  vines.  There  are  occasional 
spots  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  Impatiens  fulva  and  I.pallidUy  indica- 
ting a  rich  moist  soil. 

The  prairie  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  is  either  flat  or  very 
gently  undulating,  with  some  wet  or  swampy  depressions,  and  possesses 
a  rich  soil. 

The  river  bottoms  and  neighboring  hills  afford  an  abundant  supply  of 
good  timber. 

Geologic al  Formations. 

The  formations  in  this  county  include  the  Quaternary  and  ui)per 
Coal  Measures. 

Quaternary, — A  well  on  Kaskaskia  bottoms,  2  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  Jordan's  creek,  presents :  1st,  soil  and  dark  clay — 5  feet ;  2d,  sandy 
material  with  some  pebbles — 11  feet. 

The  hills  at  Shelby ville  exhibit  al)out  50  feet  of  sand  and  clay,  with 
many  rounded  pebbles  of  various  sizes,  including  mica  slate,  sienite  of 
various  colors,  granite  several  kinds,  including  graphic  granite,  quartz- 
ite,  greenstone,  chert,  etc.  At  an  old  well  3  miles  above  Shelbyville, 
a  drift  bluff  is  well  exposed.  At  this  place  the  sand  and  pebbles  have 
partially  united,  forming  disconnected  layers  of  rather  firmly  cemented 
conglomerate.  At  Lilly's  mill  there  is  a  brown  conglomerate  in  the 
drift  similar  to  that  above  named. 

On  the  Wabash  river  the  drift  is  only  partially  developed.  Below 
the  forks  I  observed  12  feet  of  chocolate  and  buff  colored  clays,  the 
lower  part  sandy,  with  a  few  small  pebbles.  Near  Williamsburg  the 
washings  expose  a  reddish-brown  clay,  with  rounded  pebbles  on  the 
north  side  of  the  ridge.  A  well  was  dug  by  Mr.  Draper  on  J.  Gallagher's 
farm  72  feet  deep.  He  states  that  the  first  38  feet  was  through  clay  to 
sand,  then  a  muddy  sand,  with  occasional  leaves  and  sticks  and  one  log; 
from  52  to  72  feet  he  bored  to  stiff  clay. 
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Coal    Measures. 

In  this  couuty  there  are  exposures  of  about  175  feet  of  upper  Coal 
Measures,  from  No.  1  to  No.  20,  in  which  are  included  about  two  work- 
able coals,  Nos.  14  and  15.  The  following  is  a  condensed  section  of  the 
various  beds : 

Ft.    In. 

1.  Shales  and  sandstone,  not  recognized 

9.  Limestone,  dove  colored , 4 

3.  Fireclay 8 

4.  Shales  i^ssId^  into  sandstone 30 

5.  Liiucstune 0       4 

6.  Shales  at  top,  changing  to  argillaceous  limestone 55 

7.  Sandfltoue 4  to  40 

8.  Shaly  bituminous  limestone  and  bituminous  shales 4  in.  to    4 

9.  Coal  No.  15 ^8  in.  to    3 

10.  Fire-clay 15  in.  to    5 

11.  Limestone 0  to    4 

12.  Shaksand  sandstone , 15  to  30 

13.  Shales    

14 .  Calcareous  shales 4 

15.  Shales 

16 .  Calcareous  and  bituminoqs  shales 2 

17.  Coal,  nearPana 16  to  22 

18.  Fireclay 5 

19 .  Sandy  limestone 5 

80 .  Sandstone 

No.  1  of  the  above  section  was  not  recognized  in  this  county,  but 
occurs  in  Moultrie.  No.  2,  five  miles  from  Windsor,  at  a  mill  on  Sand 
creek,  extends  quite  across  and  down  stream  for  200  feet.  Four  miles 
north-east  of  Shelbyville,  on  and  near  the  river,  there  is  seen  4  to  4^ 
feet  of  limestone,  the  upper  one  foot  sometimes  shaly  and  fossiliferous, 
containing  Spirifer  camber atus^  Sp.  lineattiSj  Spiriferina  KentiickensiSf 
Productus  punctatuSj  Athyris  suhtilita^  Hemipronites  crassm^  and  crinoid 
stems.  The  lower  part  is  of  a  gray  or  dove  color,  and  contains  few 
fossils.  In  the  same  neighborhood  we  find  just  beneath  the  fireclay 
(No.  3)  20  feet  of  sandy  shales.  At  various  places  on  the  river  there  are 
beds  of  buff  sandstone,  making  the  entire  thickness  of  sandstone  and 
shales  (No.  4)  amount  to  30  feet.  No.  5  is  4  inches  of  tough  and  very 
coarse  dark  gray  limestone,  mottled  with  dove  colored  spots,  abounding 
in  fossils,  including  Myalina  suhquadraia.  Pinna  peracutaj  Alloriama 
subcuneatay  Prod.  PrattenianuH^  Nautilus  occidentalis  and  Aviculopecten 
oecidentalis.  At  an  old  mill  on  the  Kaskaskia  river,  four  miles  above 
Shelbyville,  it  is  found  about  three  feet  above  low  water;  one  mile  up 
stream  it  is  seen  sticking  out  of  the  bank  at  about  the  same  distance 
above  the  water ;  at  the  latter  place  it  is  easily  recognized,  and  very 
good  fossils  can  be  procured ;  but  at  the  former  it  is  not  so  firm,  and  the 
fossils  are  almost  blended  with  the  rock  itself. 
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Below  the  last,  and  iDcluded  in  Nos.  6,  7  and  8  of  my  section,  there  is 
about  96  feet  of  sandy  and  argillaceous  shale,  sandstone  and  argillaceous 
limestone,  with  calcareous  and  bituminous  shale.  The  upper  part  con- 
sists principally  of  argillaceous  shale;  below,  the  beds  are  not  all 
persistent,  and  are  interchangeable.  The  argillaceous  shale  sometimes 
assumes  the  form  of  a  deep  blue  argillaceous  limestone.  It  crops  out 
near  Kaskaskia  river,  one  mile  above  the  mouth  of  Long  branch,  25  feet 
in  thickness,  with  15  feet  of  thin-bedded  sandstone  separating  it  from 
coal  No.  15.  Near  the  railroad  one  mile  west  of  Eobinson's  creek  it  is 
30  feet  in  thickness.  Its  beds  are  very  irregular,  with  buff  shaly  part- 
ings. Its  fracture  is  smooth,  conchoidal,  the  thinner  beds  shaly,  and 
the  only  fossils  found  were  two  specimens  of  Chonetes  variolata  f 

The  sandstone  (No.  6)  is  also  changeable,  both  gradually  and  abruptly. 
Sometimes  it  is  entirely  absent,  its  place  being  occupied  by  saudy  shales, 
as  on  Little  Wabash  river;  at  other  places  it  is  a  thin-bedded  sandstone. 
Two  miles  south-east  of  Shelby  ville  it  changes  rapidly  to  a  shale,  again 
to  a  sandstone,  and  again  to  a  shale.  Sometimes  it  rests  on  the  coal  as 
at  Smith's,  then  it  is  separated  from  the  coal  by  bituminous  shales,  which 
1  have  seen  beginning  at  0,  and  in  a  short  distance  increasing  to  1^  feet 
in  thickness. 

At  Lilly's  mill  a  calcareous  shale  overlays  the  coal,  which,  in  200  feet 
distance,  thickens  from  0  to  3  feet;  it  is  divided,  after  a  short  distance, 
by  2  feet  of  clay  shales,  and  the  upper  part  becomes  a  firm  bed  of  lime- 
stone. 

There  are  but  few  fossils  in  these  several  beds;  in  the  sandstone, 
SigiUaricc  and  Calamites,  and  probably  Cordaites  in  the  shales.  In  the 
calcareous  shales  the  fossils  are  very  much  crushed,  but  I  could  distin- 
guish Athyris  subtilita^  Sp,  Kentuckensis,  Prod,  Prattenianus  and  Bryozoa, 

The  following  sections  were  obtained  at  the  various  outcrops  of  coal, 
from  which  the  changeable  character  of  the  adjacent  rocks  will  be  seen. 
On  Copperas  creek,  west  of  Nioga,  at  J.  Young's  coal  bank — 

Ft.    In. 

1.  Drab  and  blue  shale • 3 

9.  Bituminous  coal 0  to         SO 

3.  Fireclay 3 

4.  Slope 10  to  15 

5.  Chocolate  and  drab  colored  arenaceous  liuiestone 2       6 

6.  Slope 5 

7.  Sandstone,  hard  and  rough 5 


On  Little  Wabash,  one  mile  above  the  mouth  of  Copperas  creek — 

Ft.    In. 

1.    Clay  and  drift 25 

9.    Clay  sha'o 14 

3.  A  little  black  slate 

4.  Bituminous  coal 0  to         22 

5.  Fire-clay  at  top  for  a  few  feet,  then  clay  shales,  with  nodules  of  ironstone,  one  nodule  with 

£ino-blende,  etc 18 
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A  mile  up  stream  the  coal  is  four  feet  above  the  water,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  farther  it  is  two  feet  above,  and  capped  by  12  feet  of  gray 
shale,  passing  into  thin  beds  of  sandstone. 

J.  Gallagher's  coal  on  Richland  creek,  in  sec.  33,  T.  10  X.,  R.  4  E.,  is 
capped  by  about  30  feet  of  sandy  and  argillaceous  shales.  South  of  this 
on  Brush  creek  we  have  shales  above,  with  dark  lead-blue  shaly  lime- 
stone, containing  remains  of  fossils,  just  over  the  coal. 

At  Wm.  A.  Rudy's,  in  the  north  half  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  sec. 
14,  T.  9  N.,  R.  3  B.,  the  coal  is  18  inches  thick,  with  clay  shales  above, 
and  blue  fire  clay  beneath.    The  hills  here  are  about  50  feet  high. 

At  Mrs.  Matthews',  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east,  the  coal  is  capped  by  2 
inches  of  dark  lead  blue  calcareous  shale.  Half  a  mile  down  Richland 
creek  it  is  20  feet  above  the  water,  with  5  feet  of  yellow  clay  beneath, 
resting  on  10  feet  of  thin-bedded,  dark  gray  and  brown  sandstone. 

In  sec.  6,  T.  9  X.,  R,  4  E.,  the  section  is — 

Ft.    In. 

1.    Olive  clay  Bhalea 4 

3.    Bitmninoiu  coal i       6 

3.  Fire-clay 2 

4.  Baff  limestone,  fracture  gray 4 

The  coal  at  this  place  is  seen  occupying  the  bed  of  a  small  drj-  branch, 
and  is  easily  t-aken  out.  On  laud  of  S.  Syfert's,  near  by,  the  coal  is  a 
little  thicker.  On  Mrs.  Fanchei''s  land,  in  the  8.  E.  qr.  sec.  32,  T.  10 
N.,  R.  4  E.,  we  have — 

Ft.    In. 

1.     Argillaooous  shales 

8.     Coal 88 

3.  Fireclay 5 

4.  Sandstone  in  thin  beds,  altematiDg  rough,  hanl,  with  gray  ripple  marked,  and  thicker 

browu  Ixids 15 

I  saw  a  very  good  grindstone  that  had  been  made  from  the  last  named 
sandstone. 
The  following  is  a  section  at  Lilly's  mill,  in  sec.  1,  T.  9  K,  R.  3  E.: 

Ft    In. 

1-  Slope  gentle.. 60 

8.  Drift  clay,  saud  and  pebbles 10 

3.  Ash-bluoclay  shale 4 

4.  Calcarooos  shale,  changing  to  shaly  limestone 0  to  3 

5.  Coal 83 

6 .  Fire-clay 3 

7.  Hard  and  soft  shales,  shaly  and  thick ly-bedded  gray  and  grayish-blue,  very  changeable 

iMrithin  a  short  distance 80 

Fo.  4  at  one  place  is  separated  by  a  two-foot  bed  of  clay  shale  from 
No.  5,  and  becomes  a  firm  but  thinly  laminated  limestone.  At  the 
mouth  of  Long  Branch  in  sec.  10,  T.  10  N.,  R.  3  E.,  we  have: 

Ft. 
1 ,     Brown  ash-clay,  a  few  pebbles  in  the  lower  part SO 

8.  Ritnuiinoiis  coal,  the  uppc^r  one  foot  has  thiu  bands  of  clay  shale— the  lower  is  good  coal....      3 
3.     Uppor  part  fire  clay,  in  middle  are  bufi' nodules  of  arcnaceuus  limestone. 16 
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A  mile  up  stream  the  coal  is  twelve  feet  above  the  water  in  the  river. 
One  mile  south  of  Shelbyville  the  coal  is  at  the  water's  edge,  and  we 
have : 

Ft    In. 
1.     Sandy  shales 55 

2  Coal,  thiu  seam 1 0     9 

3  Calcareous  shales,  f(»S8iliferou8 1  to  2 

4.     Bituminous  coal 9 

Two  hundred  yards  down  stream  a  sandstone  begins  in  the  lower 
part  of  No.  1  and  gradually  thickens  to  four  feet. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  observations  on  Kobinson's  creek. 
At  a  coal  bank  on  the  S.  hf.  of  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  sec.  21,  T.  11  N.,  B. 
3  E.,  the  section  is : 

Pt.  In. 

1.     Gray  sandstone SKJ 

2      Ferruginous  bed 0  5 

3.  Blackshale , 0  10 

4.  Coal 9  8 

One  hundred  yards  south  of  the  last  locality  : 

Ft.    In. 

1.     Limestone  with  thin  laminae  of  coal  traversing  the  lower  part 5 

2      Ochrey  ferruginous  stratum 0       5 

3.  Blue  and  dove-colored  clay  shales 0       4 

4.  Coal 2i 

The  hills  at  this  place  are  about  fifty  feet  high.  Near  the  railroad  in 
the  south  part  of  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  sec.  17,  T.  11  N.,  K.  3  B.,  at  William 
Howard's  : 

Ft.    In. 

1.  Sandstone 

2.  Dark  gvAj  calcareous  shale  thinning  out ;  at  the  old  opening  i^  appears  forty  feet  from 

the  entrance 2 

3.  CoaL 18 

At  Minto's,  a  short  distance  north  : 

Ft.      In. 

1.  Sandstone 

2.  Ferruginous  conglomerate 1  to  4 

3.  Dove-colored  clay  shales 16 

4.  Coal 18 

5.  Fireclay 15 

6.  Hard  limestone. 8 

One  hundred  and  fifty  yards  further  up : 

Ft.    In. 
1      Sandstone 

2.  Calcaroo-bitnminous  shale 4 

3.  Coal 0       20 

4.  Fire-clay 

One  mile  west  the  sandstone  appears  in  a  branch  on  the  north  side  of 
the  railroad,  and  further  up  the  branch  there  is  thirty  feet  of  deep  blue 
argillaceous  limestone. 

At  Smith's  coal  bank  on  sec.  5,  T.  11  N.,  E.  3E.,  the  coal  is  capped  by 
about  forty  feet  of  thick  bedded  soft  gray  and  brown  sandstone.  Occa- 
sionally there  rests  upon  the  coal  about  four  inches  of  bituminous  or 

—23 
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blue  shale.  At  one  place  the  shale  coramenced  at  0  and  thickened  to  1  h 
feet  within  100  feet  distance.  Below  the  coal  there  is  not  over  one 
and  a  half  feet  of  tireclav,  and  then  a  hard  nodular  limestone. 

A  half  mile  west  of  Prairie  Bird  on  sec.  30,  T.  12  N.,  K.  3  E.,  on  Brush 
creek  : 

Ft.     In. 
1.     Soil  and  buflf  clay 

2  Soft  buff  sandflUme 8 

3.  Thinly  laminated  light-blue  shales 4 

4 .  Bitnminons  coaL I  tf 

5.  Fire  clay 2 

6.  Coarse  ron|2;b  nodular  calcareous  sandstone 

The  hills  near  this  place  are  about  thirty  feet  hifjh  and  of  easy  slope. 
Down  the  creek  a  half  mile  the  coal  is  seventeen  inches  thick  and  capped 
by  ten  feet  of  chocolate-colored  sandy  shales. 

On  the  land  of  J.  Armstrong,  on  sec.  35,  T.  12  N.,  R.  2  E.,  there  is  over 
the  coal  four  or  live  feet  of  firm  gray  or  brown  sandstone  containing 
plants. 

Below  the  hard  sandstone  on  Copperas  creek,  previously  mentioned, 
there  is  two  feet  of  bituminous  shales  resting  on  two  feet  of  dark-blue 
clay  shales.    These  beds  are  probably  near  the  horizon  of  coal  No.  14. 

Between  coal  Xos.  14  and  15  there  is  about  forty  feet  of  sandstone 
and  shale.    Coal  No.  14  was  only  found  on  the  waters  of  Be(;k's  creek. 

On  Mrs.  Sides'  land,  one  and  a  half  ir.iles  south  of  the  railroad,  we 
have  : 

Ft      Iii- 
1 .     Sand.stoue,  at  one  place  very  hard,  at  another  soft 5 

3  FerrujjiiioiiH  nhaleH  paH.Hintx  into  a  conglomerate 4  to  1*2 

3 .  Lead  blue  calcareous  hIuiIcs 2 

4.  Coal l:it4>15 

5 .  Fire  clay 

At  one  place  the  sandstone  is  scarcely  separated  from  the  CA)al.  In 
the  south  part  of  sec.  2,  T.  10  N.,  K.  I  B.,  I  observed  as  follows : 

Ft.     In. 

1.  Mostly  chocolate-coloro<l  argillatteous  shales 10 

2.  (=  No.  \4  of  upper  Coal  Meas.  Sec.)    Calcareous  shales  eon UininKi7em4pront7e«cra«.<n<«, 

Spiri/erina  KcnUickcnsis,  LvphnphyUnui proliferum ,  Zeacrinus,  and  a  crinoid  resembling 
Agasnizncriniis 1 

3.  Blue  and  bituminous  shales 3 

4.  (=  No.  IG  of  upper  Coal  Meas.  Sec.)    Dark  lead- blue  calcareous  shales,  passin;:  into  a 

shaly  limestone ;  abounds  in  Spiri/cr  pUino-conrexus  and  neniipronitcs  (rrrtx*»jt  ,•  also 
contains  Orthis  carhonm'ia,  Ortlwcera^  cribrotfum,  I'leurotontaria  Sphccrulata,  Chonetes 
Flemingii,  Productus costatus,  Sp.  cameratus,  Eiioinphalu*  subrugosug,  LophopkyUum 
proli/eruin 

Besides  the  above  named  fossils  there  is  found  on  the  Fayette  county 
line  :     Frod,  Xehrascensis^  Prod,  longifn>hiiiii^  Retzia  punctuli/eraj  /Spiri- 
ferma  Kentuckenttis,  and  Orthls  carbonaria. 

Ft.        In 

5.  Bituminous  coal 20  to  22 

6.  Fire  clay,  calcareous  nodules  in  the  lower  part ...- 5 

7.  Hard  rough  calcareous  sandstone  coutaiuiug  Prodiiciutt  Prattemnnus 
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No.  3  of  the  above  section  sometimes  reposes  on  the  coal.  Tliese 
rocks  preserve  a  slif?ht  southerly  dip  for  ten  miles,  and  are  found  on 
Beck's  creek  at  the  south  county  line  about  the  same  distance  above 
the  creek ;  but  northwardly  for  four  or  five  miles  they  rise  more  rapidly. 


Economical    Geology . 

On  a  small  branch  of  the  Kaskaskia  river,  four  miles  north-east  of 
Shelbyville,  I  was  informed  that  there  was  a  six-inch  seam  of  coal.  A 
small  pit  has  been  dug  here  and  some  coal  taken  out,  but  the  place  was 
filled  up  with  dehri%  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  The  limestone  No.  2  of 
upper  Coal  Measure  section  crops  out  very  near,  so  that  it  is  probable 
that  this  coal  is  the  equivalent  of  that  found  on  Limestone  creek  and  at 
Nelson's  in  Eftiugham  county. 

Two  coal  beds  are  worked  in  this  county  ;  the  upper,  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  the  "Shelby  coal,"  I  refer  to  No.  15  coal;  it  varies  in  thickness 
from  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet,  but  is  generally  about  twenty-two 
inches  thick.  It  crops  out  on  Copperas  creek  and  at  several  i)laces 
above  its  mouth  near  Little  Wabash  river ;  at  the  water's  edge,  near 
Shelbyville,  and  occasionally  for  ten  miles  south  ;  on  Kichland  creek 
and  its  tributaries,  on  Robinson's  creek  near  the  railroad,  above  on  Mud 
creek  and  Brush  creek  below  Prairie  Bird,  and  on  Beck's  creek  at  the 
railroad.  It  is  generally  a  firm,  good  coal,  tolerably  free  from  impuri- 
ties. A  good  deal  of  labor  and  money  has  been  spent  at  various  places 
in  mining  for  it.  The  following  are  the  principal  places  that  have  been 
worked : 

At  J.  Young's,  in  sec.  24,  T.  10  N.,  R.  6  E.,  several  pits  have  been 
dug,  but  at  present  the  place  is  abandoned.  On  the  west  side  of 
Little  Wabash  river,  in  the  north  half  of  township  10  north,  there  have 
been  several  workings  for  coal,  but  at  present  all  are  abandoned.  In 
sec.  10,  T.  10  N.,  R.  6  E.,  Cornelius  Barrett  reports  having  passiMl 
through  three  feet  of  coal  in  the  bottom  of  a  well  thirty  feet  from  the 
surface.  Coal  has  been  taken  out  from  several  of  the  neighboring 
ravines.  Wm.  Rudy's,  J.  Gallagher's,  Ilenry  Allen's  on  Richland  creek, 
and  the  railroad  bank  on  Brush  creek,  have  been  worked  at  various 
times.  The  coal  at  these  places  is  above  the  ordinary  stage  of  water  in 
the  creek.  At  Mrs.  Matthews',  the  coal  was  taken  out  of  pits  sunk  in 
the  bed  of  a  branch  of  Richland  creek.  Coal  crops  out  at  many  places 
within  three  miles  of  Lilly's  mill,  and  is  generally  of  easy  access.  A 
good  deal  has  been  taken  out  on  land  of  the  heirs  of  Middlesworth,  in 
and  near  sec.  6,  T.  0  N.,  R.  4  E.  At  these  places  it  is  easily  mined.  On 
sec.  32,  T.  10  N.,  R.  4  E.,  they  have  drifted  a  short  distance  in  the  hill 
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side  and  got  very  good  coal ;  a  spring  of  water  issaes  from  beneath. 
At  Lilly's  mill  itoccars  very  favorably  for  side  drifting,  but  no  work 
has  yet  been  undertaken  there.  Formerly  a  very  good  quality  of  coal 
was  dug  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  mill.  A  good  deal  of  side  drift- 
ing has  been  done  on  the  laud  of  Nichols  and  Whitfield,  on  Long 
branch.  A  few  years  ago  quantities  of  coal  were  taken  out  at  low 
water,  one  mile  south  of  Shelbyville,  but  at  present  the  miners  have 
retreated  to  a  short  distance  back  on  the  bluffs  and  sunk  shafts. 
Sam.  Kelly's,  on  Jefferson  Brewster's  land,  is  fourteen  feet  deep  to  coal ; 
the  coal  is  twenty  four  to  twenty  eight  inches  thick  and  of  good  quality, 
with  three  feet  of  underclay.    Near  this  there  are  two  other  shafts. 

J.  J.  Cline  has  run  in  two  drifts,  one  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
with  six  rooms  at  the  side  from  sixteen  to  twenty -one  feet  wide,  one  of 
them  fifty  feet  long ;  it  was  opened  in  October,  1866.  Since  then  he 
has  taken  out  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bushels  of  coal.  He  has 
to  haul  it  one  mile  to  the  railroad,  or  about  four  miles  to  Shelbyville. 

Near  Eobinson's  creek  station  and  one  mile  from  Gline's  coal  banks, 
a  good  deal  of  coal  has  been  taken  out,  mostly  by  drifting  into  thehift- 
side. 

Litton  Smith's  coal  lies  mostly  beneath  the  creek  bed ;  a  great  many 
pits  have  been  dug  and  about  forty-three  thousand  bushels  taken  away. 
The  creek  only  runs  a  few  months  in  the  year,  so  that  water  is  no  serious 
drawback  to  the  miner.  At  the  other  openings  up  the  creek,  near 
Prairie  Bird,  but  little  mining  has  been  done.  At  Elliott's,  on  the  Terre 
Haute  railroad,  they  have  drifted  and  also  sunk  pits,  where  the  coal  is 
only  sixteen  inches  thick. 

I  now  come  to  speak  of  the  Beck's  creek  or  Pana  coal,  No.  14.  On  a 
small  branch  leading  into  the  West  fork  of  Beck's  creek,  in  the  south 
part  of  section  15,  township  9  north,  range  1  east,  on  land  of  the  heirs 
of  Samuel  Roberts,  some  mining  has  been  done.  I  observed  several  old 
pits,  now  filled  with  water  and  rubbish  ;  the  coal  was  said  to  be  sixteen 
inches  thick.  On  Beck's  creek,  in  sec.  31,  T.  10  N.,  E.  2  E.,  twenty-one 
feet  of  shales  and  thin  bedded  sandstone  were  observed  resting  on  two 
feet  of  bituminous  shale  at  the  water's  edge.  I  was  informed  that  coal 
had  been  taken  out  of  the  creek  at  this  place.  Six  miles  north  the  coal 
appears  a  few  feet  above  the  water  in  Goal  Bank  creek.  None  of  these 
places  are  now  worked. 

Building  Stone. — The  silicious  limestone  on  Copperas  creek  appears  to 
be  excellent  and  durable  for  heavy  work.  For  the  construction  of  cul- 
verts on  the  Illinois  Central  railroad  a  good  deal  of  sandstone  was 
quarried  on  the  west  side  of  the  East  fork  of  Little  Wabash  river;  the 
rock  appears  to  be  durable,  but  is  hard  and  irregularly  bedded.  Two 
miles  southeast  of  Shelbyville  good  gray  h^andstone  has  been  quarried. 
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The  limeisftone  occurring  ou  S^nd  creek  and  west  of  Kaskaskia  river, 
four  and  live  miles  north-east  of  Shelby  ville,  affords  a  superior  building 
rock  ;  it  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Shelby  ville  railroad  bridge. 
The  deep-blue  argillaceous  limestone  west  of  Robinson's  creek  has  been 
used  for  common  culverts  and  rip  raps  on  the  Terre  Haute  Railroad.  It 
seems  durable,  but  is  very  irregularly  bedded,  and  often  has  too  much 
clay  in  its  composition.  Some  of  the  sandstones  of  this  county  will 
make  very  good  coarse  grindstones. 

Sand  and  Materml  for  Roads, — Good  sand  for  plastering  can  be  pro- 
cured on  Little  Wabash  and  Kaskaskia  rivers,  on  Sand  creek  and  from 
some  of  the  drift  exposures.  The  sands  and  numerous  rounded  pebbles 
of  the  drift  are  destined  to  be  of  great  utility  in  the  construction  of 
roads,  especially  at  Shelbyville,  where  there  is  an  almost  inexhaustible 
supply  of  it.  (lood  clay  for  bricks  occurs  every  where^  Limestone  good 
for  lime  can  only  be  procured  four  and  live  miles  above  Shelbyville  and 
ou  Sand  creek. 

Soil  and  Agriculture. — A  pretty  good  idea  of  the  soil  of  this  county 
may  be  gathered  from  the  lirst  part  of  this  report.  The  soil  of  most  of 
the  northern  half  of  the  county  is  a  dark  rich  loam,  the  broken  land 
near  the  streams  being  not  so  rich.  South  of  the  Terre  Haute  railroad 
and  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county,  the  soil  of  the  flat  prairie 
and  timbered  lands  is  thin ;  on  mound  slopes  it  is  rich  and  very  produc- 
tive. Near  Windsor,  and  south  and  west  lor  six  miles,  both  prairie  and 
timbered  land  is  rich.  The  woodland  near  Flat  branch  is  all  very  good 
and  capable  of  producing  all  crops  raised  in  this  latitude.  Most  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  county  and  the  limbered  land  and  mound  slopes  in 
the  south  are  good  wheat  lands. 

The  general  average  of  fall  wheat  is  20  to  25  bushels. 

The  finest  crops  of  corn  are  raised  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county, 
generally  averaging  45  to  50  bushels  per  acre,  and  according  to  Mr.  L. 
Smith  he  has  raised  on  rolling  upland  80  bushels  per  acre.  The  flat 
prairies  and  post  oak  and  white  oak  flats  in  the  south  produce  indilfer- 
ent  crops  of  corn. 

Water. — For  supplies  of  water,  the  people  chiefly  depend  on  wells. 
Their  depth  is  variable,  from  20  to  50  feet;  on  the  flat  prairies  not  so 
deep  as  ou  the  hilly  lands. 

One  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the  south  county  line,  on  the  west 
side  of  lieck's  creek,  I  observed  a  number  of  chalybeate  springs,  some 
impregnated  with  sulphur,  others  quite  sweet.  Tere  is  a  fine  spring  of 
excellent  water  at  Mr.  Johnson's  a  half  mile  north  of  Williamsburg. 

In  sections  5  and  6,  T.  10  X.,  R.  3  E.,  a  lake  possessing  the  euphoni- 
ous name  of  Minntonomah  extends  over  an  area  of  several  hundred 
acres.    Around  its  margin  are  many  broad  leaf  water  plants,  and  Cepha- 
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lanfhus  oemJentalis  is  also  abundant.  It  is  a  clear  fresh  water*  lake  and 
is  nearly  level  with  the  upland  flat  prairie.  Lake  Emtah,  in  sec.  5,  T. 
0  N.,  K.  5  E.,  is  another  quite  large  body  of  water. 

Before  closing  I  will  mention  a  natural  curiosity  in  sec.  32,  T.  10  N., 
R.  7  E.,  on  the  west  side  of  Little  Wabash  river,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
above  a  saw  mill.  Two  elm  trees  grow  close  to  each  other,  relatively  3 
and  2J  feet  in  diameter ;  from  the  latter  a  large  limb  branches  off  about 
4  feet  above  the  ground,  crossing  to  the  other  tree,  to  which  it  soon 
unites,  then  separating  again,  but  solidly  uniting  at  40  feet  from  the 
ground,  forming  one  trunk  of  three  feet  in  diameter. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

EFFINGHAM  COUNTY. 

This  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Shelby  and  Cumberland,  on 
the  east  by  Cumberland  and  Jasper,  on  the  south  by  Clay  and  Fayette, 
and  on  the  west  by  Fayette.  It  has  an  area  of  480  square  miles,  prob- 
ably more  than  one-half  of  which  consists  of  tiuibered  land. 

Sfremns. — The  Little  Wabash  river  i)assing  southwardly  neiirly  ^Mjually 
bisects  the  county.  Its  tributaries  are  :  on  tiie  east,  Lucas,  Big  Bishop 
with  its  forks.  Little  I3ishop  and  liamsey  creeks,  Big  and  Little  Salt} 
creeks  and  Brush  creek,  Green  creek  and  Sugar  Fork  ;  on  the  west  are 
Fulfers  and  Limestone,  Big  and  Brocket's  creeks.  Second  creek,  Funk- 
liouser.  Blue  Point  and  Shoal  creelw. 

Toimiraphy, — The  liigher  surface  land  is  either  flat  prairie  or  Hat 
wood  land,  some  post  oak,  some  white  oak,  some  hickory  and  oak,  and 
some  pin  oak  flats,  changing  mostly  to* white  oak  on  the  breaks  and 
slopes.  Above  the  Hats  there  are  a  few  low  mounds,  not  so  abundant 
nor  so  elevated  as  in  the  counties  west;  one  or  two  in  the  (»astern 
l>ait.  Blue  Mound  in  the  north  west,  and  the  low  ridge  at  Mason.  The 
mound  or  ridge  at  Mason  is  probably  two  miles  across  its  base  and  but 
little  over  lifty  feet  high,  descending  very  gently  for  over  a  mile  to 
prairie  flats  which  are  soon  merged  into  post  oak  flats. 

Near  the  south  county  line  the  Wabash  bluffs  are  sometimes  80  feet 
high,  near  the  railroad  bridge  they  are  'M)  to  40  feet,  near  Fwingtou 
about  the  same,  and  50  to  80  feet  near  the  north  county  line. 

The  bottoms  of  Little  Wabash  are  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
wide. 

The  hills  near  Salt  creek  are  often  quite  abrupt,  sometimes  75  feet 
liigh  ;  its  bottoms  are  low  and  narrow,  and  its  channel  full  of  (piiek- 
sands.  Near  Sugar  creek,  Shoal  creek,  and  Creen  creek,  the  hills  are 
somewhat  steep,  bottoms  very  narrow  and  beds  of  tln^  streams  very 
sandy.  Near  the  other  streams  the  hills  are  generally  low  and  of  easy 
ascent  and  the  bottoms  rather  wide. 

Timber  and  Fralric. — The  prairie  in  the  western  part  of  the  county 
is  very  flat  with  occasional  ponds,  on  the  margin  of  which  may  be  found 
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Cephalanthtis  occidentaUft  and  Tris  rersiador;  at  the  border  of  the  prairie 
we  foiiud  I'ed  oak  and  some  laurel  oak  ;  on  the  liatA  west  of  the  ))rairie 
post  oak  and  shell  bark  hickory ;  in  the  woods  between  the  prairies  and 
Ewington  hazel,  laurel  oak,  hickory,  sassafras,  ash,  etc.;  and  near  the 
river  white  oak  is  more  abundant. 

On  the  prairie  north  of  Ewington  there  are  occasionally  small  willows 
and  a  low  species  of  cornxiH, 

On  the  blufis  of  Sugar  Fork  we  found  white  oak,  Spanish  oak,  irou 
wood,  sugar  tree ;  and  on  the  l)ottoms  buckeye,  sycamore,  ash,  bur  oak, 
red  oak,  red  bud,  elm,  hornbeam,  and  linden. 

On  the  flats  near  Shoal  creek  we  found  white  oak, shell  bark  hickory, 
])OHt  oak^  and  black  oak  ;  and  on  the  hills  and  flats  near  Eunkhousci-'d 
and  Big  creeks  white  oak,  shell  bark  hickory  and  black  oak. 

The  streams  west  of  the  Little  Wabash  river  take  their  rise  in  very 
gentle  depressions  in  the  prairies. 

The  banks  of  Fulfer  creek,  on  the  prairie,  are  muddy  and  fringed 
with  ('ornM*,4)lum,  cherry,  grape  vines  and  willow. 

Lower  down  stream  we  found  on  the  bottoms,  white  walnut,  sugar 
tree,  elm,  grai>e  vines,  r/emafw,  trumpet  creeper,  red  birch,  ash  and 
sycamore. 

Geological  Formations. 

Quaternary. — At  the  top  of  ^lie  drift  there  are  beds  of  brown  clay, 
which  may  probably  be  referred  to  the  Loess.  West  of  Little  Wabash 
there  is  exposed  in  the  National  road  -k  to  G  feet  of  brown  clay  resting 
on  blue  clay  with  bowlders. 

Drift — On  the  bank  of  Green  creek  near  the  north  county  line  a 
deposit  of  altered  drift  is  exposed  thus: 

Ft. 

1 .  Brown  soil 1 

2.  Broieii  8aii<I}'  clay 6 

3 .  Urown  miiiilKtonv 4  in.  to  1 

4 .  Saiid  uu<l  pebbles t 

Other  drift  sections  were  observed,  as  follows : 
In  the  railroad  cut  south  of  Watson  : 

Ft. 

1 .  Drown  clay  (L.«>chn  ?) 8 

2.  Clay  antl  sand  with  hoiuo  pebbles 90 

On  Bishop's  creek : 

Ft. 

1.  lirown  anil  buff  clay  (I^h-hmT 19 

2.  Blue  clay  auil  1>owlil»rH 15 

On  Salt  creek : 

Ft.  In. 

1      Bruwn  and  biiir  i-Ia\H  ami  >4iiiif]H,  ;i  fiw  ••rnall  Hprlii:;ii  ill  thf  iKpttuni   i 

2.  Sandy  con j^Iuiniri tit !■■ G 

3.  Bluo  clay  and  IkiwIiU'In 8 
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On  National  road,  3  miles  west  of  Ewington  : 

Ft 

1.    Brown  ol»y 6 

8.    Brown  clay  and  gravel ^ 6 

3.  Sand  and  gravel,  blue  aod  brown  clay  and  gravel  in  a  tolerably  even  bed,  partly  formed  into  a 

oonglomerate   C 

4.  Drift  of  sand  and  bowlders,  some  of  the  latter  very  large S5 

In  sections  17  and  30,  T.  8  N.,  E.  5  E.,  there  are  regular  beds  of  ferru- 
ginous drift  conglomerate  2  to  3  feet  in  thickness.  In  the  first  named 
locality  a  coral  was  found  of  Lower  Silurian  age. 

Six  miles  north-west  of  Effingham  a  pocket  of  black  clay  was  observed, 
resembling  the  black  humus  deposits  of  the  drift  mentioned  in  my  report 
of  Moultrie  and  Macon  counties. 

A  citizen  of  Effingham  engaged  in  well  digging  gave  me  the  following 
general  section  of  wells : 

Ft. 

I.  Soil  and  subsoil 1 

5.  White,  buff  and  blue  day  (loess  f) 10 

3.  Red  clay  and  gravel — hard-pan 3  to  4 

4.  Hard-pan,  blue  or  gray  clay  and  gravel,  as  much  as  24  feet,  general  average IS 

5.  Sometimes  black  clay. 

He  generally  found  good  streams  of  water  in  the  sand  and  gravel 
beneath  the  hard-pan,  lumps  of  coal  and  pieces  of  wood  were  found  at 
twenty  feet  from  the  surface.  One  well  at  Effingham,  forty-four  feet 
deep,  had  brown  and  black  clay  at  the  bottom  and  afforded  plenty  of 
water. 

The  surface  of  this  county,  like  that  of  others  which  I  visited,  gave 
evidence  of  having  once  been  much  higher  than  at  present,  and  the  few 
low  mounds  scattered  over  the  county  are  not  connected,  as  we  found 
them  in  other  counties,  but  are  isolated,  often  many  miles  apart. 

Coal    Measures . 

There  are  285  to  300  feet  of  upper  Goal  Measure  rocks  in  this  county ; 
the  highest  beds  about  190  feet  above  the  highest  rocks  of  Shelby 
county.  They  include  the  horizon  of  three  coal  beds,  viz :  15,  16  and 
17.    The  following  is  an  approximate  section  of  the  beds  in  this  county: 

Ft.  In 

1 .  Pandstone  and  sandy  shale,  upper  part  gray,  middle  brown  with  plants 60 

9.  Bituminous  shale  and  septaria 6 

3.  Dark  clay  shale  4 

4.  Shales  and  nodular  limestone,  fossils 1| 

5.  Blueand olive  shales 5 

6.  Gray  sandstone  and  sandy  shale 96 

7.  Dark  shale  and  thin  beds  of  gray  limestone 5 

8.  CoalNo.l7 0     6 

9.  Fire-«!ay 5 

10.  MoHtly  buff  sandstone 19 

II.  Clay  and  calcareous  shales,  fossils 90 
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Ft  In. 

1«.  Similartoyo.  II,  wlthfo0sils 13 

13.  Bitaminons  sbale  and  pyritiferons  limesUne 9 

14.  Gray  pyritlferons  sandstone 30  to  40 

15.  Shale,  with  fnccrfds 40 

16.  Chcrtybeds 4 

17.  Limestone 4 

18.  Calcareous  and  bitominooa  shale 16 

19.  Kelson's  cool.  No.  16 16 

ID.    Fire-clay I  jn 

21.    Shale? 5 

92.  Sandstone 30 

S3.  Coal  No.  1&.  or  Shelby  ooal 1 

24.  Fire^ilay 3 

25.  Nodular  limestone 2 

Tiie  rocks  on  Salt  creek  inclade  the  npper  part  of  the  section  Nos.  1 
to  11,  inclnsive,  and  are  more  particularly  described  as  follows : 

Ft. 

1.  Just  south  of  Effingham,  the  road  passes  over  irregular  beds  of  mostly  hard  gray  sandstone. 

with  some  shaly  beds 15  to  20 

2.  In  a  ravine  lower  down  the  branch,  sandy  shale,  with  coal  smut .' 6 

3.  At  the  quarry  below,  yellow  and  brown  sandstone,  with  many  plants  near  the  npper  part, 

including  Oiilamit9«,  ete :I0 

4 .  Dark-gray  pyritiferous  sandy  shale  and  sandstone,  probably  12  or  15  feet  in  sight 8 

5.  Up  a  branch  to  the  west,  bituminous  shale,  with  thm  ooal  laminsD,  contains  a  calcareo-pyri- 

tiferous  bed  of  septaria,  changing  to  a  broad,  flat,  5-inch  bed  of  rock,  perpendicularly 
Jointed,  forming  rhomboidal  blocks ;  it  contains  a  few  very  pretty  fossils,  PUurotowaria 
aphandata,  Spiri/tr  planthconvexuM,  BhynehoneUa  Osagennt,  Xautihu  oecidentaUt,  and 
NautUuM /errata  f 6 

6.  Dark-olive  shale  and  clay 4 

7.  Dark  ash-brown  sbuly  and  nodulsr  limestone,  abounding  in  a  Myalitia,  like  M.  nth-qttadrata, 

narrow  and  regularly  rounde<l  at  the  anterior  margin ;  also  contains  4 n^ulopee(e}i  oeeiden- 
tuli*^  BeUerophon  Mont/ortianui,  Edmondia,  a  small  PUurotomaria^  Ltda  (coarse'y  stri- 
ated), Maerodon  (like  M.  carbonaria)^  and  a  small  univalve 1| 

8.  Black  and  ulive  shale 1 

9.  Olive  clay  xhale  4 

10.  Kough  thinly  bedded  gray  sandstonoand  sandy  shale 3 

At  a  quarry  half  a  mile  farther  down  the  creek,  Nos.  4  and  5  crop 
out  with  the  rocks  below  to  No.  11 : 

Ft. 

11.  Hard  blue  and  gray  even  bedded  sandstone 6 

Two  miles  southwest,  on  a  western  branch  of  Salt  creek  : 

12.  Mostly  dark-oMve  or  chooolate-colored  sandy  and  clay  shale n 

13.  Dark  shale,  with  two  linch  even  beds  of  gray  limestone,  abounding  in  remains  of  fossils, 

inoluding  HemiproniUs  croisua,  Spir\fer plano-eonrexuM,  OhoneUt FUfninffii,  ao  Bdmondia, 

aXrilobite,  crinoid  stems  and  plates,  Stenopora  lepidodsndroidet,  etc 1 

14.  Dark  o  ive  and  slate-co'ored  shales 4 

15.  Bituminous  ooal  (No.  17) 0| 

16.  Light  dove-colored  fire-clay,  nodules  in  the  middle 5 

17.  Sandy  shale,  with  brown  nodules S 

18.  Down  the  same  branch,  and  on  Salt  croek,  are  occasional  outcrops  of  thick  and  thin  bedded 

gray,  buff  and  drab  sandstone  and  shale.  No.  10  of  the  county  section ;  in  all  about 20 

19.  On  Big  Salt  creek,  half  a  mile  above  its  junction  with  Little  Salt,  are  twenty  feet  of  clay 

shale ;  near  the  middle  are  two  fossiliferous  beds  of  carbonate  of  iron,  with  calcareo- 
argillaceous  shales  between,  and  abounding  in  very  pretty  fossils,  viz :  Leda  bOlastriata, 
A$UirUUa  vera,  Nwndu  ventrieoea,  SpiH/er  piano  concextu,  ChoneUt  FUmingii,  Myalina 
iub-quadrala,  Maerocheilue  itihabilit,  Pleurotomaria  GrayviUentU,  BeUerophon  Mim^orti- 
antur,  BeUerophon  earbonariiu,  BeUerophon  Sp  J  and  OrthoceroM  eribroeum ? 
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In  sec.  27,  T.  6  N.,  B.  6  E.,  on  a  small  branch  tributary  to  Bamse.v, 
we  get : 

Ft 

1.    (10  of  ooanty  section.)  Brown,  soft  sandstone,  towards  the  bottom  hard  and  gray ;  pUuits  in 

the  upper  part ;  at  the  bottom  there  is  a  calcareous  bed  containing  yautUus  occidenUUis, 

Maeroeheilut  (smallsp.),  Diplodiw, etc 8 

9.  Fine  grained,  dark  dove-colored  limestone  containing  some  very  nice  fossils,  Rhynehonella 
OMgenris,  Productus  eostatui,  P.  lonffwpintu,  P.  PraUeniantu,  JBuomphalui  mb-rugosutf 
SchizodtUt  Ortkocercu  cribrotum,  OoniatUes 1 

This  limestone  is  also  found  on  P.  H.  Hume's  land,  in  sec.  35,  T.  7  N., 
E.  6  E.,  containing  only  Productus  longispinus.  On  Shoal  creek  there  is 
a  limestone  which  may  also  be  its  equivalent. 

Ft. 

3.  (Last  section  continued.)   Bituminous  shale,  containing  a  bed  of  carbonized  and  siliclflsd 

wood,  also  a  li-inch  bed  of  pyritlferaus  limestone 4| 

4.  CUy  shale 4 

5.  (U  of  county  section.)  Hard  sandstone  and  shale 10 

On  the  Wab^h  river,  near  the  south  county  line,  the  last  named 
sandy  shales  are  thirty  feet  thick,  containing,  in  the  upper  part,  lenticu- 
lar and  regular  beds  of  ironstone,  with  ferns  and  Galamites.  It  is  often 
very  pyritiferous,  as  seen  at  the  old  mill  on  Fulfer  creek,  one  mile  from 
Little  Wabash  river,  also  in  the  Wabash  bluffs  at  the  railroad,  where  it 
contains  some  finely  striated  stems  of  plants.  On  Big  creek  we  find  the 
sandstone  containing  similar  stems  and  some  ferns.  There  is  also  on 
Big  creek  twenty  to  forty  feet  of  drab,  dove  and  dark-colored  sandy 
shales  containing  ironstone  concretions,  some  of  the  latter  with  spherical 
shaped  small  brown  balls  embedded  in  the  side  of  the  concretion. 

On  Little  Wabash  river,  in  sec.  35,  T.  7  N.,  E.  5  E.,  there  is  an  out  • 
crop  of  rocks  as  follows  (Nos.  II  and  12  of  county  section) : 

Ft. 
1 .    Bough  dark  calcareous  shale  or  shaly  limestone  and  shales,  abounds  in  Spirifer  plano-eonv^xut^ 
Nueulu  vetUricota,  Productutlongitpinui;  also  contains  Athyris  (mbtUUa,  Productut  eottcUtu, 

BtUerophon^  etc S 

S     Blue  and  bituminous  shales 3 

3.    Dark- bluish  olive  argillaceous  shale 7 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  below,  thirty  feet  of  hard,  gray  and  yellow  sand- 
stone forms  the  river  bluff;  in  it  are  found  plants,  Calamites  and  frnir. 
On  a  small  branch  of  Fulfer  creek,  in  sec.  2,  T.  6  N.,  B.  5  E.,  there  are 
thick  beds  of  brown  and  buff  sandstone  (No,  10);  tracing  it  around  the 
bluff  to  the  creek  it  is  high  up  in  the  hill ;  a  little  further,  on  a  lower 
horizon,  there  are  outcrops  of  bituminous  shale  and  limestone,  evidently 
belonging  to  No.  13  of  county  section.  One  mile  up  the  creek,  at  an 
old  mill  site,  a  fine  section,  including  parts  of  12, 13  and  14,  was  obtained, 
as  follows : 

Ft.    In. 

1 .    Various  colored  shales  with  lenticular  beds  of  corboiiate  of  Iron.    In  a  gray  shale  at  the 

base  are  found  casts  of  Lophophyllum  proli/erain  and  Spirifer  plano-eonrexu* 35 

S.  Blue  shales  and  calcai-eous  iron  stone;  fossils  very  abundant  in  both, including  Prod. 
eoMlattu,  8p.  planoconvexu*,  Orthi*  carbonaria,  Leda  arata,  Athyrin  aubtiliia,  Ortho- 
eercu,  Plmirotomaria  GrayvHUiuris,  Diplodut S 

3.    Blue  clay  shales 3 
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Ft.  In. 

4.  Compact  dnll-ash  pyritiferous  llmentone  with  foMils.  Productiit  (small  %j).)  Sp.  piano- 

convexHt,  Leda  arata,  HemipronUe«  croMtut,  BHUrophon  Montfortianua,  Etiomphalwi 

tttib-ruffotus 1 

5.  Blae  shales,  fossils  as  aboTO 5 

6.  Ash-brown  shales 1 

7.  Coarse  aah-blue  pyritlferous  limestone,  oontidns  Prod.  JVaffenianiM 0     4 

8.  Shales 4 

9.  Bituminous  shales <> 

10.  Ash-blue  pjntirerons  limestone. 1 

11.  Shales,  thin  seams  of  coal  and  some  bituminous  shale. 3 

13.    Gray  pyritiferous  sandstone 15 

A  specimeD  collected  from  a  portion  of  the  last  is  of  very  eveu  thick- 
ness and  marked  with  fine  ripple-like  stria).  The  rocks  here  have  a 
local  dip  of  50  to  10^  south,  25^  west. 

One  mile  west  we  have : 

Ft. 

1 .    Bituminous  shale  with  black  concretionary  limestone  in  the  upper  part ^ 3 

S.  Dark-blue  limestone  mottled  with  bluck  fueoidal  markiniiTH,  contains  some  beautiful  fossils, 
inclndlntx /'rocfiio^ui;  BoonentfiH.  P.  Pratteniamut,  P.  longi*piiuui,  P.cottatuM,  Phynchonclla 
otagengit^  JMzia  punrtuli/era,  Hemipronitcn  cranHtui^  Schizoditu,  (like  8.  Rofrieus)  Ednwiidia, 
Orthoeeraa  cribro^utn^  Bellerophon  jper-eariiMta^  yautUut,  (like  X.  ellij^tica,)  Euomphaltu  sub- 

nigotuf,  Macrocheibw,  (like  Jlf.  Netpberryi,)  and  one  like  Jf.  centricosiu 

3.    Blue  and  bituminous  shales 10 

The  following  is  the  section  on  Shoal  creek : 

Ft.     In. 

1.     Ash-blue  clay  shale 15 

8  ■     Dark-gray  shaly  limestone 2 

3.  Bluish-drab  limestone  with  the  following  fossils:      Nautihtt  oecidentalis,  Xautiliu. 

Prod.  gemi-reticulattUt  P.  lotigigpinvs,  P.  $eabrieulM  ?  P.  enntatut,  Chonete*  Fleiningii, 
Athyrit  nibtilita,  Spirifer  pUtno-cfmrexuti,  HemipronUet  erasnut,  Phynehonella  o$agennt, 
Terebratula  bovidefis,  and  Orthocerat  cribronm 1        3 

4.  Dark  ash*blue  day  shales 10 

5.  Bituminous  shales 4i 

6.  Blue  limestone,  lower  jtart  shelly  and  contains  some  fossils,  Prod.  Pratteniamu,  P.  temi- 

reticulatiu^  Spirifer  cameratu*,  and  Myalina  mb-quadrata 3 

7.  Bituminous  coal 6 

8.  Fireclay 3 

9.  Sandstone 35 

10.  Red  shale 4 

11.  Hard  gray  sandstone 6 

13.     Sand^' and  clay  shales  with  some  nodules 18 

On  the  head  of  east  fork  of  Shoal  creek,  one  mile  northeast  of  last 
section : 

Ft.    In. 

1.  Dark  ash  clay  shales 8 

8.  Brown  calcareo-arenaceons  bod 1 

3.  Semi-bituminous  shale,  contains  Bdlerophon 2 

4  Dai  k  blackish  bituminous  limestone  G 

5.  Dark  ash  flre-clay : 3 

6.  Hard  drab  sandstone 

The  following  on  Limestone  creek : 

Ft.    In. 

1.    Sandy  shale 2i 

3     Hard  drab  sandstone 2^ 

3.  Buff-drab  and  olive  clay  shales 4 

4.  KedcUy  shales 1| 
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Ft.    In. 

5.  Olive  clay  ahales 3 

6 .  Hani  sandstone 3 

7.  Mostly  clay  shales 5 

8.  Limestone 3         fi 

9.  Con!  No.  16 16 

10.  Drabsandy  shales 8 

The  last  named  limestone  (No.  8)  is  No.  17  of  the  general  section  in 
this  county  and  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  No.  2  of  the  section  in 
Shelby  county ;  the  shales  and  sandstone  above  it  are  similarly  devel* 
oped  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Kaskaskia,  in  Moultrie.  The  limestone 
occupies  the  bed  of  Fulfer  creek,  two  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Lime- 
stone creek,  extending  quite  across,  and  is  beautifully  jointed  by  perpen- 
dicular cracks  meeting  at  oblique  angles,  thereby  forming  rhomboidal 
blocks.  This  limestone  dips  down  stream  and  is  soon  out  of  sight 
beneath  the  water.  It  is  not  found  below  the  mouth  of  Limestone 
creek,  and  the  overlaying  sandstones  and  shales  appear  in  its  stead. 
Its  fossils  mostly  occur  near  the  middle  and  are  Spiri/er  cameraius^  Pro- 
ductus  punctatu^,  and  P.  longispinus.  On  Limestone  creek  the  limestone 
rests  directly  on  the  coal.  At  Mahon's  quarry  it  is  separated  by  eight 
inches  of  clay,  and  the  coal  rests  on  five  feet  of  thinly  laminated  buff 
and  gray  sandy  shales. 

At  G.  W.  Nelson's,  in  sec.  20,  T.  6  N.,  B.  4  £,  a  section  of  his  well 
shows  : 

Ft. 

1.  Chocolate*colored  shales 14 

2.  Blue  shales. 6 

3.  Clay  and  nodales  of  limestone  and  some  peculiar  looking  fuooids,  flat,  with  round  edges  and  a 

spiuey  hirsute  appearance 18 

A  half  mile  west  at  the  coal  bank  the  section  continues  thus : 

Ft.    In. 
1 .    Loose  cherty  rock,  with  oasts  of  fossils,  Uemipronitet  ercutun,  Produetuspunetahu,  Spin- 

/§r  eamerattu.  Prod.  eo8tatu»,  ChoruUs 3 

3.    Bluish-drab  limestone ;  under  ground  it  has  a  white  surface.    Its  fossils  are  Athyrit  tub- 

tilita,  anA  Leptodomus 4 

3.  Dark-blue  and  buff  shales 8 

4.  Calcareo-bituminous  shales 3 

5.  Coal(No.l6)  said  to  be 3 

«.    White  clay 

I  regard  the  limestone  and  coal  at  Nelson's  equivalent  to  that  of 
Limestone  creek — it  agi*ees  with  the  dip. 

The  lowest  rocks  occur  on  Beech  creek,  and  consist  of : 

Ft. 

1 .    Sandstone,  the  lower  three  or  four  feet  streaked  with  thin  seams  of  red  oxyd  of  iron 30 

3.    Coal,  (No.  15,  or  Shelby  coal) 1 

3.  Ash -blue  clay 3 

4.  Earthy  limestone,  mostly  nodular 3 

5.  Coarse  drab  shaly  sandstone 
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Economical    Geology. 

Coal. — There  are  no  thick  beds  of  coal  in  this  county,  and  excepting 
*'  Nelson's,''  no  workable  beds. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Nelson's  coal  bank  is  on  a  high  prairie  in  sec.  20,  T.  6  N., 
E.  4  E.  A  pit  has  been  opened,  and  good  coal  procured  ;  but  when  I 
was  there  it  was  full  of  water,  so  that  the  thickness  could  not  be  cor- 
rectly ascertained ;  but  I  was  informed  that  it  was  3  feet.  Six  miles 
down  the  creek,  at  Mahon's,  it  is  10  inches ;  and  on  Limestone  creek,  in 
sec.  18,  T.  6  N.,  R.  5  E.,  it  is  16  inches  thick.  These  several  outcro|)S — 
the  one  at  the  head  of  the  creek,  the  other  six  miles  below  in  the  bed 
of  the  same  creek — indicate  a  decided  easterly  dip.  The  same  coal  is 
also  found  on  Big  creek,  in  sec.  25,  T.  7  N.,  R.  4  E.  At  these  several 
places  it  is  of  variable  thickness,  and  only  separated  from  the  overlay- 
ing limestone  by  a  few  inches  of  clay.  I  have  catalogued  this  coal  as 
No.  10,  counting  from  the  lowest.  Except  at  Nelson's,  neither  black 
slate  nor  shale  was  observed  overlaying  it.  At  Nelson's  the  black  shale 
is  calcareo-bituminous  and  fossiliferous. 

On  Salt  and  Brush  creeks  there  is  a  Oinch  seam  of  bituminous  coal, 
which  I  have  marked  as  No.  17 ;  its  sure  guide  is  two  thin,  even  layers 
of  gray  limestone,  occurring  about  4  feet  above,  and  abounding  in 
8piri/er  planoconvexiis.  This  coal  was  reported  to  me  to  be  10  inches 
and  2  feet  in  thickness,  but  I  observed  it  nowhere  so  thick.  On  Salt 
creek,  near  the  mouth  of  Brush  creek,  several  pits  have  been  dug  at 
different  times,  but  are  now  all  full  of  earth  and  rubbish. 

A  thin  coal  seam  observed  in  sec.  20,  T.  9  N.,  R.  6  E.,  may  be  referred 
to  either  No.  10  coal,  or  else  locally  between  10  and  17 ;  but  I  am  in 
doubt  regarding  its  exact  horizon. 

Coal  No.  15  is  only  found  on  Beech  creek,  a  branch  of  Rock  creek,  in 
sec.  30,  T.  8  N.,  R.  4  E.,  one  foot  in  thickness,  with  thick-bedded  sand- 
stone overlaying  it.  A  shaft  at  Effingham,  in  order  to  reach  coal  No. 
5,  would  have  to  be  sunk  about  900  to  950  feet. 

Iron  ore. — ^The  drift  conglomerate  occurring  in  sec.  17,  T.  8  N.,  R.  5 
E.,  is  3  feet  thick,  and  contains  a  good  deal  of  iron  ore.  It  crops  out 
on  a  point  of  the  hillside,  extending  for  30  feet  across.  A  similar  deposit 
occurs  near  the  mouth  of  Big  creek,  in  sec.  30,  T.  8  N.,  R.  5  E.  Coal 
Measure  shales  on  Big  creek  abound  in  many  concretions  of  oxyd  and 
carbonate  of  iron ;  there  are  also  some  in  other  localities,  but  the  quantity 
is  insufficient. 

The  sandstone  below  Effingham,  in  the  fossiliferous  portion,  is  very 
ferruginous.  Red  oxyd  of  iron  occurs  on  Beech  creek  in  sandstone  over 
coal  No.  15. 
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Building  rock. — On  Sugar  fork,  near  its  month,  there  is  a  good  quarry 
of  hard  sandstone,  and  one  of  silicious  limestone  on  Green  creek  above 
the  mouth  of  Sugar  fork. 

A  very  good  quarry  is  that  of  Eversman's  on  Salt  creek  bluffs,  two 
miles  south  of  Effingham.  The  rock  is  a  firm,  gray  sandstone,  in  even 
beds.  Very  good  sandstone,  in  thick  beds,  occurs  in  the  bluffs  of  Shoal 
creek  near  its  mouth,  on  Fulfer  creek,  in  sec.  2,  T.  6  N.,  E.  5  E.;  near 
Eamsey  creek,  half  a  mile  from  its  mouth,  in  sec  27,  T.  6  N.,  E.  6  E. ; 
and  on  Big  creek,  in  sec.  29,  T.  9  N.,  E.  6  E. 

On  Limestone  creek,  and  on  Fulfer  creek  for  two  or  three  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  Limestone,  there  are  good  limestone  quarries.  A  good 
deal  of  rock  used  on  the  National  road  was  obtained  at  Mahon's  quarry 
on  Fulfer  creek,  also  north-west  on  Big  creek.  I  do  not  consider  this 
rock  of  superior  quality;  that  on  the  National  road  has  undergone  the 
test  of  twenty-five  years,  and  is  very  much  cracked  by  frost.  The  lime- 
stone at  Nelson's  coal  bank  is  apparently  of  better  quality.  All  these 
limestones  will  make  tolerably  good  lime. 

The  various  streams  nearly  all  abound  in  a  good  quality  of  clean 
sand,  useful  for  plastering,  etc. 

Potters'  clay. — The  buff  and  darker  clays  from  just  beneath  the  soil 
of  the  white  oak  lands  is  very  much  used  at  Effingham  to  make  common 
pottery. 

fSupply  of  water, — Good  water  can  be  procured  anywhere  by  digging. 
On  the  prairies  in  the  south-east  it  is  obtained  at  from  12  to  20  feet; 
at  Effingham,  30  to  44;  at  Watson,  10;  in  South-west,  20;  at  Mason, 
18  to  30.  The  deepest  wells  I  heard  of  were  G.  W.  Nelson's  of  50  feet, 
through  clay  and  Coal  Measure  rocks  to  good  limestone  water,  and  Jesse 
Newman's,  at  Mason,  145  feet,  with  scant  supply  of  water.  On  the 
prairie,  between  Big  creek  and  Fulfer,  I  detected  a  strong  taste  of  sul- 
I)hate  of  iron  in  water  from  a  well  25  feet  deep.  Near  the  mouth  of 
Fulfer,  in  sec.  2,  T.  6  N.,  E.  5  E.,  there  is  a  chalybeate  spring  of  very 
excellent  water;  it  issues  from  beneath  thick-bedded  Coal  Measure 
sandstone. 

On  Brush  creek,  one  mile  from  its  mouth,  there  is  a  never  failing 
spring  of  very  good  water.  It  is  called  by  some  a  sulphur  spring,  but 
I  could  detect  no  taste  of  sulphur. 

Soil. — There  is  more  or  less  sand  mingled  with  the  soil  of  this  county. 
The  yield  of  corn  is  generally  about  40  bushels  per  acre.  Some  persons 
think  the  country  is  too  flat  to  be  good  wheat  land  ;  the  general  average 
is  20  bushels  per  acre — sometimes,  but  rarely,  30.  When  the  seasons 
are  not  too  dry  good  vegetable  crops  can  be  raised.  The  soil  is  well 
adapted  to  raising  most  kinds  of  fruit,  but  as  3^et  orchards  are  not 
numerous.    The  peach  crop  sometimes  fails. 
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At  Mason  I  saw  some  very  thrifty  young  pines  growing  in  a  yard, 
indicating  their  adaptation  to  this  soil. 

Scalds. — On  the  prairies  in  this  county  there  are  often  found  "scalds,'^ 
or  spots  of  barren  and  almost  entirely  unproductive  land ;  fresh  plowings 
often  disclose  spots  of  light  and  dark  soil.  The  few  plants  found  grow- 
ing on  these  barren  spots  are  of  the  same  genera  and  species  of  those 
growing  on  poor  land  by  the  roadsides,  or  on  and  near  an  abandoned 
road,  especially  on  a  post  oak  flat,  and  consists  mostly  of  Urigeron  diva- 
ricaium  and  Amhrosia  Mdentata,  If  the  character  of  these  scalds  results 
from  the  same  causes  producing  the  wastes  on  and  near  roads,  it  must 
have  been  produced  by  the  tramping  or  wallowing  of  buflfaloes.' 

In  Missouri  I  have  often  seen  places  known  as  deer-licks  or  buffalo 
wallows,  and  the  growth  on  them  is  also  the  same  as  on  the  prairie 
scalds. 

So  far,  they  may  be  buffalo  wallows ;  but  if  they  are  wallowo  or  licks, 
we  would  expect  them  to  be  basin-shaped,  but  they  are  generally  about 
level  with  the  surrounding  plain. 

In  concluding  I  must  tender  my  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Cooper, 
of  Effingham,  for  the  presentation  of  specimens  of  silver  ore  from  Ne- 
vada ;  find  I  am  jilso  under  many  obligations  to  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Wright, 
of  Effingham,  for  vahiable  assistance  in  giving  me  lists  of  many  im- 
portant localities  in  the  county,  by  which  my  labor  was  much  reduced. 
To  Dr.  CORI^WELL,  of  Mason,  I  also  am  obliged  for  assistance. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

MOULTRIE,  MACON  AND  PIATT  COUNTIES. 

Moultrie  is  bounded  on  the  nortli  by  Piatt  and  Maeon,  on  the  east  by 
Douglas  and  Coles,  on  the  south  by  Shelby,  and  on  the  west  by  Shelby 
and  Macon  counties.  It  comprises  an  area  of  about  339  square  miles,  a 
little  more  than  one-fourth  of  which  is  timbered  land.  It  is  drained  by 
the  South  and  West  forks  of  Kaskaskia  river  and  their  tributaries. 
The  timbered  belt  along  the  main  streams  varies  from  two  to  four  miles 
in  width.  The  West  fork  of  Kaskaskia  is  a  sluggish  stream  with  low 
muddy  banks  and  does  not  run  in  dry  seasons.  The  South  Fork  i-^  the 
only  stream  with  any  lasting  quantity  of  water;  it  runs  during  ordinary 
seasons,  and  below  Sullivan  has  low  sandy  banks,  but  eastwardly  they 
are  muddy.  On  the  bars  we  found  many  pretty  mollusks,  including 
Unio  zigzag^  U,dilatata^  Alattmodonta  truncata,  MeluniUj  Faludiiuij  cyclaSy 

etc. 

Topography, — The  prairies  are  either  nearly  flat  or  very  gently  undu- 
lating. The  timbered  land,  gradually  sloping  near  the  heads  of  creeks, 
becomes  more  uneven  near  the  main  streams,  but  there  is  no  extensive 
tract  of  broken  land.  The  bluffs  on  the  South  fork  of  Kaskaskia,  near 
the  east  county  line,  are  sometimes  forty  feet  high,  but  for  four  or  five 
miles  down  stream  are  not  often  over  twenty  feet  in  hight,  and  spread 
out  into  white  oak  flats.  Southwest  of  Sullivan  the  hills  are  sometimes 
sixty  or  eighty  feet  high,  but  not  very  abrupt. 

Prairies. — There  is  an  extensive  tract  of  nearly  flat  prairie  west  of 
the  West  fork  of  Kaskaskia;  the  north-east  quarter  of  the  county  is 
nearly  all  a  very  gently  undulating  or  flat  prairie,  still,  in  great  part, 
preserving  its  native  state,  and  we  here  And  tall  grasses  Liatris  (two 
species),  Solidago,  coreopnis^  Monarda  (horsemint),  resin  weed  (two  spe- 
cies), Veronica  Virginica^  several  species  of  aster,  Yernonia  Novebora- 
censiSj  iJipter acanthus  clHosus  and  IJryngium  yuccwfolium. 

The  above  imperfect  list  of  species  evidently  indicates  a  transition 
from  a  wild  state.  Occasionally  swampy  depressions  are  found,  or 
marshy  ponds  with  Physa,  etc.,  and  such  plants  as  Vernonia  fasciculata^ 
Lythrum  alatumj  etc.  On  the  dry,  low  elevations  are  occasional  clumps 
of  hazel  and  low  willow. 
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Stratigraphical    O eolo g y . 

The  formatioDS  in  this  county  consist  of  the  Quaternary  and  limited 
Coal  Measure  outcrops. 

Alluvium, — This  includes  the  soil,  the  loose  material  and  more  recent 
formations  along  the  streams. 

Below  Sullivan,  the  soil  of  the  South  fork  of  Kaskaskia  bottoms  is 
very  sandy,  and  along  the  stream  there  are  many  sandbars.  The  sandy 
bottoms  are  often  entirely  covered  with  a  growth  of  Vernonia  fasciculata. 
The  principal  trees  and  shrubs  are  spice  bush,  sassafras,  white  and  red 
elm,  mulberry,  red  bud,  grape  vines,  Virginia  creeper,  trumpet  creeper, 
Cottonwood,  sycamore,  white  maple,  hickory,  coral  berry,  ash,  black 
walnut,  hazel  and  cornus. 

Three  miles  south-east  of  Sullivan,  on  land  of  George  Purvis,  on  the 
west  bank  of  Kaskaskia,  I  discovered  the  head  of  a  bison.  It  measured 
across  the  forehead  above  the  eyes  twelve  inches,  the  same  between  the 
roots  of  the  horns;  the  latter  were  short,  thick  and  slightly  curved. 
The  hill  above  the  bank  is  probably  twenty-five  feet  high ;  the  bank 
about  eight  feet  high,  forming  a  narrow  bench  with  the  hill,  of  about  ten 
feet  in  Midth ;  in  this  bench  or  terrace,  a  few  feet  from  the  top,  the  skull 
and  part  of  the  cervical  bones  were  found;  the  surrounding  clay  was 
black  rich  loam.  There  were  several  trees  two  feet  in  diiimeter  growing 
on  this  terrace. 

J)rift — The  drift  is  of  great  depth  in  this  county.    At  Sullivan,  which 

is  about  as  high  ground  as  any  other  part  of  the  county,  a  well  was  dug 

210  feet  deep  without  reaching  any  older  formation.    Mr.  Patterson, 

who  had  charge  of  the  digging,  informed  me  that  he  passed  through  : 

Ft. 

1.    Yellowish  clay 15 

a.    G  reen  clay 10 

3.  Whitish  clay  aDd  some  gravel 6 

4.  At  €0  feet  from  top  struck  a  soft  white  sandetooe  (probably  a  bowlder),  then  21  feet  altei nations 

of  sand,  gravel,  red  clay,  blue  clay,  etc.;  at  81  feet  struck  a  big  bowlder;  at  110 feet  blueclay, 
continuing  to  210  feet ;  next  5  feet  of  quicksand— he  could  go  no  further.  A  strong  vein  of 
water  came  in  at  15  feet  from  the  surface,  also  at  105  feet ;  another  at  180  feet,  the  last  rising 
to  within  5  feet  of  the  top,  but  subsided  to  15  feet.    It  has  a  strong  sulphate  of  iron  taste. 

On  Whitley's  creek,  on  land  of  Daniel  Brown,  the  following  section 
of  drift  was  exposed : 

Ft. 
1.    Soil  at  top,  with  a  growth  of  white  oak  and  black  hickory ;  below  brown  clay,  with  a  few  small 

pebbles 8 

9.    Mostly  blue  and  brown  clay,  with  pebbles 10 

3.  Black  spongy  stratum,  apparently  vegetable  mold,  with  no  pebbles ;  when  struck  gives  a  hollow 

sound , 4 

4.  Buff  clay  and  bro^wn  sands,  with  talus  fVom  above 11 

Up  a  ravine  a  hundred  yards  distant  is  a  fine  spring  of  exceedingly 
clear  pleasant  tasted  water  four  feet  in  depth ;  bubbles  of  sulphuretted 
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hydrogen  occasionally  rise  to  the  surface ;  no  taste  of  sulphur  was  per- 
ceptible, but  there  was  a  slight  odor  of  it.  The  spring  is  on  the  land  of 
Daniel  Brown,  and  there  are  several  similar  springs  near  by. 

On  the  edge  of  the  prairie  near  the  east  county  line,  a  half  mile  south 
of  the  river,  a  well  was  dug  twenty-two  feet,  through  first,  yellow  clay, 
lower  six  or  eight  feet  blue  clay,  then  bored  twelv^e  feet  through  blue 
clay  to  a  bed  of  black  sand  and  vegetable  mold,  in  which  plenty  of 
water  was  obtained.  The  latter  dark  material  is  probably  the  equiva- 
lent of  No.  3  of  section  at  Brown's,  and  is  also  equivalent  to  a  similar 
bed  seen  on  Big  creek,  in  Macon  county. 

On  the  South  fork  of  Kaskaskia,  below  the  mouth  of  Whitley's  creek, 
observed  as  follows : 

1.  Soil,  local  drift,  etc  ? 

2.  Blue  clay,  with  a  few  pebbles ;  at  the  lower  part  a  very  dark  stratnm  of  clay 8 

3.  Brown  sand  and  small  bowldt»r8 5 

4.  Blue  and  browu  sand  and  cla3%  with  some  pebbles  and  bowlders 8 

5.  Very  comminuted  fine  sand  bed,  some  of  it  concretionary 3 

6.  Dark  purplish-blue  sands 4 

7.  Talus  of  above,  with  fra<pnent8  of  coal,  etc t 

From  the  appearance  of  the  dark  stratum  in  Nos.  2  and  7,  James  W. 
Loomis  &  Co.  have  run  in  a  drift  for  seventy  feet  in  search  of  a  coal 
bed  ;  of  course  they  were  unsuccessful.  The  dark  stratum  at  Dan  iel 
Brown's  also  induced  certain  parties  to  dig  in  search  of  coal.  A  little 
knowledge  of  geology  would  have  taught  them  the  futility  of  searching 
for  coal  at  these  places. 

Drift  bowlders  of  various  kinds  of  metamorphic  rocks  are  often  found 
alone  on  the  prairies,  especially  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county. 
Four  miles  north-east  of  Sullivan  there  is  a  bowlder  of  granite  10+5+ 
8  feet,  surrounded  only  by  the  black  prairie  soil;  how  deep  it  lies 
beneath  is  not  known. 

Coal   Measures . 

I  was  informed  that  near  Sullivan  Mr.  John  Patterson  had  dug  a  we  11 
200  feet  deep,  through  drift  clays,  and  struck  a  soft  sandstone,  into 
which  he  bored  43  feet.  This  is  probably  equivalent  to  No.  1  of  my 
general  section  of  the  Coal  Measure  rocks  observed  in  Shelby  and 
adjoining  counties.  The  top  of  this  rock  is  probably  about  140  feet 
above  the  Shelby  coal  (No.  15.)  On  the  South  Fork  of  Kaskaskia,  two 
miles  above  the  junction,  I  obtained  the  following  section  : 

Ft.    In. 

1 .  Long  slope  of  drift,  along  which  are  strewn  many  bowlders  of  various  kinds SO 

9.  Drab  sandy  shale - 5 

3.  Rough,  chocolate-colored  limestone 4 

4.  Olive  clay 2       6 

5.  Bed  clay 9 

6.  Dark  olive  clay 9 

To  low  water  in  the  river. 
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North- west  of  the  above,  on  West  Fork  above  the  ford,  I  foand  many 
tumbled  blocks  of  limestone  sticking  out  of  the  bank,  at  a  regular  eleva- 
tion above  the  water  in  the  creek.  They  are  somewhat  surrounded  by 
a  local  drift,  but  apparently  about  their  proper  place.  Down  the  river 
a  few  miles,  in  Shelby  county,  this  limestone  (No.  2  of  general  section) 
crops  out  in  regular  layers  4  feet  thick.  I  regard  the  above  named  Coal 
Measure  rocks  as  equivalent  to  those  seen  on  Limestone  creek  in  Eiling- 
ham  county.  I  would  therefore  say  that  a  shaft  would  have  to  be  sunk 
about  330  feet  at  Sullivan  in  order  to  reach  coal  No.  15,  or  probably 
850  feet  to  reach  coal  No.  7. 

(Springs  and  wells.— »There  are  but  few  springs  in  this  county.  On  the 
south-east  and  north  east  portions  of  the  county  water  is  generally 
obtained  at  a  depth  of  from  15  to  22  feet.  Some  wells  on  the  prairies 
north  of  Bethany  are  but  13  feet  deep.  In  digging,  blue  clay  is  generally 
passed  through,  and  water  found  in  the  be<ls  of  sand.  A  well  at  the 
mill  near  Sullivan  was  dug  80  feet  deep,  with  no  water;  six  rods  from 
it  one  was  dug  30  feet  deep,  and  water  procured. 

Soil. — We  have  here  the  prairie  soil  and  the  soil  of  the  timbered  land, 
each  differing  from  the  other,  both  in  a()i)earance  and  in  relative  fer- 
tility. The  prairie  soil  is  very  nearly  of  the  same  character  everywhere, 
is  very  black,  and  generally  1 J  feet  or  more  in  depth.  Around  Sullivan, 
although  it  has  been  cultivated  for  many  years,  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
impoverished,  but  still  retains  great  fertility,  producing  annually  40  to 
50  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  and  often  reaching  75 — never  less  than  20 ; 
wheat  15  to  30,  often  30  to  35;  and  barley  46  bushels  per  acre. 

Near  Whitley's  creek  there  is  a  very  narrow  strip  of  probably  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width  extending  along  the  stream  for  four 
miles  from  its  mouth,  with  a  growth  mainly  of  white  oak,  black  oak, 
and  hickory,  and  sonietimes  sugar  tree.  Near  the  prairie  this  gives 
place  to  a  richer  laud,  with  crab-apple,  thorn,  plum,  etc.;  further  up 
stream  the  soil  becomes  still  richer,  with  hackberry,  elm,  walnut,  honey 
locust,  laurel-oak,  ash,  bur-oak,  and  sometimes  chestnut  oak.  This 
soil  is  very  jiroductive,  yielding,  according  to  Mr.  Smizer,  a  general 
average  of  50  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  and  as  high  as  83,  with  33  of 
wheat. 

Around  Bethany  the  growth  is  very  similar,  but  the  soil  is  generally 
of  a  lighter  color,  containing  a  few  pebbles;  the  growth  is  honey  locust, 
elm,  hackberry,  hazel,  laurel  oak,  hickory,  linden,  grape  vines,  cornus^ 
cherry,  coral  berry,  mulbery,  and  a  surface  covered  with  grass  and 
l>ennyruval. 

Between  this  and  Sullivan  the  growth  is  somewhat  different,  consist- 
ing of  black  oak,  hazel,  hickory,  sassafras,  and  occasionally  bur-oak, 
walnut  and  cornus.    This  land  is  very  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
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fruit,  and  yields  excellent  crops  of  wheat,  averaging  20  to  25  and  some- 
times as  inucb  as  35  bushels  per  acre. 

There  is  generally  a  belt  a  mile  in  width  of  poorer  land  with  a  yellowish 
soil  extending  along  the  South  Fork,  often  spreading  out  into  white  oak 
flats,  with  a  growth  principally  of  white  oak,  black  oak,  post  oak  and 
low  willow.  Indifferent  corn  and  tolerably  good  wheat  can  be  raised 
on  this  soil. 

Good  Osage  orange  hedges  have  been  planted,  and  succeed  very  well 
in  this  county,  and  there  are  also  some  willow  hedges. 

Macon  County  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  DeWitt,  on  the  east  by 
Piatt  and  Moultrie,  on  the  south  by  Moultrie,  Shelby  and  Christian, 
and  on  the  west  by  Christian,  Sangamon  and  Logan  counties. 

It  embraces  an  area  of  about  555  square  miles,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  prairie,  the  timber  being  restricted  to  a  three  mile  belt  along 
Sangamon  river,  becoming  narrower  towards  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county,  a  similar  belt  near  Big  creek,  and  a  two  mile  strip  along 
Friends'  creek.  There  is  a  quantity  of  good  timber  both  on  the  hills 
and  bottoms,  including  white  oak,  black  oak,  buroak,  red  oak,  laurel 
oak,  pin-oak,  swamp  white  oak,  chestnut  oak,  hackberry,  hickory,  elm, 
honey  locust,  sassafras  and  ash.  White  walnut  and  blue  ash  are  found 
on  the  bottoms  of  Big  creek,  but  are  not  common. 

The  general  surface  of  the  country  is  flat  or  gently  undulating  on  the 
prairies,  becoming  more  hilly  as  we  approach  the  streams.  From  the 
northern  i)art  of  the  county  the  surface  declines  with  gentle  undula- 
tions southwardly  to  the  timber,  and  from  the  high  prairie  in  the  north 
there  is  a  fine  southward  view  to  the  Sangamon  timber  ten  miles  dis- 
tant. West  of  IJarristown  the  slopes  are  extremely  gentle  from  the 
high  prairie  to  the  Sangamon  bottoms.  Eastwardly  the  timbered  land 
is  more  hillj^  becoming  quite  broken  near  Decatur,  with  lower  liills 
near  the  east  county  line.  Near  Decatur  the  hills  rise  by  long  slopes 
to  a  hight  of  about  90  feet  above  the  bottoms,  and  are  higher  than  the 
general  surface  of  the  country  a  little  south.  On  Sangamon  river  near 
the  east  county  line,  and  on  Big  creek  north  of  Mt.  Zion,  the  hills  are 
not  often  over  30  or  40  feet  high. 

Near  the  edge  of  the  prairie  south  of  Niantic  there  is  a  low  sandy 
ridge  with  a  growth  of  bur  oak,  black  walnut,  red  oak,  hackberry  and 
hickory,  changing  to  black  oak,  elm  and  hickory,  then  to  black  oak, 
hickory,  elm  and  laurel  oak.  Where  clay  predominates  pinoak  and 
elm  constitute  the  principal  growth  ;  the  richest  spots  abound  in  cherry, 
laurel  oak,  hazel,  elm,  mulberry-,  redbud  and  black  walnut.  A  well 
dug  at  this  place  gives  the  following  section  : 
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Ft 

1.  Clay ii* 

2.  Dry  sand 10 

3.  Yellow  and  mottled  clay 3 

4.  Quicksand  with  water 

Two  hundred  yards  distant  another  well  was  dug  with  somewhat 
different  results,  passing  through  *ll  feet  of  day  to  clay  and  gravel, 
with  a  fine  stream  of  water  at  the  bottom. 

Near  Decatur,  and  for  three  miles  west  and  eastwardly  on  Sangamon 
hills,  the  soil  is  of  a  light  mulatto  color,  reddish-brown  clay  with  a  few 
pebbles  appearing  near  the  surface.  Near  Decatur  the  growth  is  blnck 
oak,  white  oak,  hickory,  hazel  and  some  walnut.  Near  the  edge  of  the 
prairie  the  growth  is  principally  bur  oak,  laurel  oak,  hickory,  hazel, 
plum  and  cherry';  passing  from  the  timber  to  the  prairie  the  change  is 
rapid  from  the  light  colored  and  yellowish  soil  of  the  timber  to  the  deep 
rich  black  prairie  soil. 

Two  miles  south  of  Decatur  the  soil  and  growth  changes  from  that 
of  the  black  oak  land  to  richer,  with  groves  of  elm,  white  oak,  walnut, 
hickory,  sassafras,  vines,  chestnut  oak,  laurel  oak  and  mulberry. 

Near  Mt.  Zion  are  tracts  of  good  land,  with  white  oak,  walnut,  chest- 
nut oak,  hazel,  sugar  tree  and  buckeye;  the  washings  disclose  some 
gravel.  On  the  hillsides  are  goose  grass  and  pennyroyal.  On  the 
bottoms  of  Big  creek  blue  ash,  white  walnut,  sugar  tree,  elm,  linden, 
with  large  buckeye  and  bur  oak  trees  are  found. 

Pin  oak  and  laurel  oak  are  generally  found  at  the  edge  of  the  prairies. 

On  Sangamon  bottoms  there  is  plenty  of  good  timber,  including  bur 

oak,  red  oak,  black  walnut,  elm,  linden,  hackberry,  buckeye,  hickory, 

etc. 
Prairies, — In  many  places  the  prairies  still  preserve  their  native 

beauty,  covered  with  tall  grass  and  adorned  with  Flora's  bright  gifts, 

among  which  are  found  the  delicately  beautiful  Fhysostegia  Yirginiana^ 

Oerardia  tenuifolia^  Oentiana  puberuJuy  with  the  coarser  plants  Silphium 

Idciniattim  and  S.  terehinthinaceum^  Liatris  (2  or  3  species)  Helianthus^ 

SolidagOj  etc. 

St  r  a  tig  rap  hie  a  I   Geology. 

The  geology  of  this  county  is  only  "surface.''  Except  in  one  well,  no 
older  formations  than  the  Drift  have  been  discovered ;  at  about  100  feet 
in  a  well  at  Macon  it  is  said  solid  rock  was  struck,  which  may  be 
doubted,  inasmuch  as  large  bowlders  are  often  found  in  the  clays  of 
that  vicinity. 

Alluvium, — This  includes  the  soils  and  recent  formations  along  the 
streams.    The  Sangamon  banks  are  8  or  9  feet  high  and  composed  of 
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dark  clay,  vegetable  mould  and  a  little  sand.  On  the  gravelly  shoals 
man}'  small  shells  are  often  found,  belonging  to  the  genera  Paludina^ 
Melania^  Cyclas  and  f7>ito  ;  where  the  water  is  more  sluggish  Anodontas 
are  common. 

On  the  flat  prairies  there  are  many  small  marshy  tracts,  fresh  plow- 
ing of  one  of  them  disclosed  to  view  remains  of  old  shells  of  the  genus 
Flanorhis  and  Lymnea.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  a  few  years  most 
of  these  ponds  or  marshes  will  be  drained  and  cultivated,  and  the 
calcareous  material  of  the  shell  remains  will  be  found  a  useful  addition 
to  the  productiveness  of  the  soil. 

Drift, — At  Decatur  there  appears  6  to  10  feet  of  mostly  yellowish- 
brown  clay,  then  similar  clay  with  bowlders  and  pebbles  extending 
downwards  several  feet,  then  blue  and  brown  clay  and  pebbles. 

On  Big  creek,  in  sec.  4,  T.  15  N.,  E.  3  E.,  the  drift  appears  thus : 

1.  Thirty  feet  of  drift  clays  with  Ioobq  pebbles,  sand  and  clay ;  at  lower  part  coramiiiuted  Hand  uDd 

clay.  Ou  the  lower  slope  of  thin  if  an  abundant  growth  of  Equuetum  or  scouring  rush,  associated 
with  Oentiana  alba  and  PedicularU  lanceolata. 

2.  Eight  feet.    Tlie  upper  part  dark  brownish-black;  lower  part  black  and  apparently  of  vegetable 

orijiiin,  no  pebbles  seen:  when  struck  a  hollow  souud  is  produced.  DebrUt  from  above  falling 
over  unites  with  this,  forms  a  marshy  talus,  ou  which  were  growing  Lobelia  syphilitica,  Hagittnria 
variabilis  and  several  other  marsh  plants. 

The  above  drift  section  i&  very  similar  to  an  outcrop  on  Whitley's 
creek  in  Moultrie  county. 

Bowlders  and  pebbles  of  granite,  quartzite,  altered  sandstone, 
•l)orphyry,  limestone,  chert,  etc.,  are  found  along  the  streams  and  irregu- 
larly scattered  ou  the  prairies,  and  sometimes  very  large  ones  are  found 
alone  on  the  flat  prairie.  Three  miles  south  of  Oakley  observed  a 
bowlder  of  gray  grauite  of  an  irregular  shape,  measuring  8  feet  across 
in  two  directions,  and  sticking  up  d  feet  above  the  ground.  The  sur- 
rounding soil  is  rich  and  black  and  no  other  bowlders  were  seen  near  by. 

Wells. — At  the  railroad  depot,  Decatur,  Mr.  Isaac  C.  Pugh  informed 
me  that  a  well  had  been  dug  90  feet  deep  through  sand  and  gravel,  but 
no  permanent  stream  of  water  was  reached.  Mr.  Pugh's  well  is  35 
feet  deep  and  aflords  plenty  of  water. 

On  the  flat  prairie  south  of  Decatur  water  is  found  at  a  depth  13  feet. 

Near  the  east  county  line,  south  of  the  railroad,  it  is  reached  at  from 
12  to  57  feet,  but  the  supply  fails  in  dry  seasons ;  but  at  27  to  40  feet 
flue  streams  are  generally  obtained,  occurring  in  beds  of  sand  beneath 
the  blue  clay.  In  the  north-east  part  of  the  county  water  is  obtained 
at  from  10  to  20  feet  from  the  surlace,  and  near  Forsyth  from  16  to  30. 
Ou  the  rolling  prairies  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  water  occurs 
at  very  irregular  depths. 

Ilarristown  is  located  on  what  seems  to  be  an  elevated  prolongation 
of  a  low  drift  ridge.  At  this  place  a  well  was  dug  through  10  feet  of 
yellow  clay,  then  70  feet  of  blue  clay  with  no  sand,  and  only  surface 
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water  obtained.  Two  miles  north-west,  also  on  high  prairie,  another 
well  was  dag  30  feet  deep,  and  has  generally  contained  about  25  feet  in 
depth  of  water. 

Springs. — In  sec.  4,  T.  17  N.,  R.  2  E.,  there  is  a  large  spring,  the  water 
of  which  is  reported  to  contain  snlphnr,  but  I  could  not  detect  its 
presence. 

On  the  land  of  John  Good,  near  Bethel  church,  4  miles  north-west  of 
Decatur,  is  a  boiling  spiing.  Carburetted  hydrogen  gas  accompanied 
with  small  white  Hakes  frequently  escapes  to  the  surface.  The  surface 
of  the  water  presents  a  slightly  inidescent  appearance ;  it  is  very  cold 
and  pleasant  to  drink,  with  a  faint  taste  of  sulphur.  Along  its  margin 
a  small  species  of  Physa  is  found.  The  dat  ground  is  marshy  for  as 
much  as  an  acre  in  extent. 

In  the  Decatur  fair  grounds  are  several  large  and  fine  springs.* 

Agriculture. — It  is  apparent  from  what  I  have  heretofore  said,  that 
all  the  prairie  land  is  very  rich,  most  of  the  timbered  land  either  rich 
or  of  fair  quality,  and  all  capable  of  prodiicing  tine  crops.  On  the  prai- 
ries, especially  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  tine  com  crops  are 
annually  produced,  in  ordinary  S3asons  yielding  65  bushels  i)er  acre 
and  often  more.  Although  the  soil  is  very  rich,  good  wheat  crops  are 
rare,  fall  wheat  extremely  uncertain,  except  near  the  south  c«>unty  line. 
The  farmers  generally  sow  spring  wheat  and  raise  from  15  to  liO  bushels 
per  acre.  They  consider  the  ground  too  loose  for  fall  wheat,  but  some- 
times raise  good  crops  of  it  on  new  land.  Other  grains,  oats,  barley  and 
rye  yield  well.  The  potato  grows  tinely  when  not  injured  by  the  bug, 
but  late  vines  during  the  last  few  years  have  suffere<i  very  much  firom 
their  depre  lations. 

Fruit — As  yet,  there  are  very  few  bearing  orchards,  but  the  county 
bids  fair  to  become  a  good  apple  growing  district.  There  are  only  one 
or  two  small  vineyards  near  Decatur,  and  they  promise  well ;  this  soil  I 
believe  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  vine.  Other  small  fruits  when 
planted  do  well.  The  peach  crop  of  18(38  was  very  goo<i,  but  such  crops 
may  not  be  expected  every  year. 

A  few  good  hedges  were  observed  on  the  prairies.  The  Osage  orange 
does  very  welL  I  observed,  growing,  some  good  walnut  gi-oves  on  the 
prairies 

*  Note.— Mr.  Wm.  A.  Wilsox  of  thU  county,  living  ten  miles  soatli  of  Decatur,  struck  gas  on  his 
farm  in  the  autumn  of  1971,  at  a  depth  of  45  feet.  It  came  from  immediately  beneath  the  hard  pan 
and  was  found  at  seven  different  localities  on  the  place,  and  the  dow  appearing  to  be  constant  he 
utilized  it  in  furnishing  his  dwelling  house  with  both  light  and  fueL  It  comes  from  a  bed  of  quick 
sand  beneath  the  Lard  pan.  which  has  been  pt-netrated  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  feet  without  reaching 
the  bottom.  When  last  heard  fn»m  some  eighteen  months  Mfttr  its  discovery,  the  gas  still  ci>utinued 
to  flow  without  any  spparent  decrease  in  the  quantity. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of*t}iis  gas  well  another  boring  was  made,  which  at  a  depth  of  abnnt  lAdj 
feet  passed  through  a  bed  of  black  peaty  soil  some  four  or  five  feet  in  thickness^  but  no  gas  was  found. 

A.  n.  W. 
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In  coDdusioD,  I  would  say  that  for  riehneas  of  soil  Macon  county  will 
favorably  compare  with  any  other  county  in  this  portion  of  the  State. 


Note. — Since  the  foregoing  report  was  written  a  boring  was  made  at 
Decatur  with  a  diamond  drill,  by  the  Western  Coal  Mining  Company; 
and  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Bean,  their  agent  here,  for  the  following 
record  of  the  work.  The  boring  stopped  at  the  depth  of  607  feet,  1  inch, 
and  in  my  opinion  from  85  to  100  feet  above  the  horizon  of  the  Spring- 
field and  Hewlett  coal.    The  following  is  the  record  of  this  bore  : 

Ft.     In. 

Snrface  Boil,  clay,  gravel,  etc.  (drift) 118 

Coarse  micaceons  aandstoDe 4 

Arenaceous  clay  shale 34 

Grayish  limestone 4 

Dark  clay  shale 6       8 

Light  clay  shale 12 

Micaceous  sandstone 18 

Clay  shale 34 

Bark  slaty  clay  with  fossils 2 

Li^ht  slat3'  clay    3 

Red  shale 10 

Brown  and  red  shale  with  shells * 11        S 

Hard  conglomerate 3 

Coal  with  red  clay  and  gravel 1       4 

Fire  clay 3       < 

Arenaceous  clay  shale ^ 7       1 

]iard  lime  conglomerate 3 

Bluish  clay  shale 4 

Soft  micaceous  sandstone 21 

Dark  gray  shale  with  ironstone 9 

Clay  and  quicksand  ? 3 

Blue  limestone 1        € 

Gray  sandy  shale  with  fossils , 22        1 

Gray  limestone 11        6 

Black  and  gray  shale 7 

Mud  vein  (fire-clay  ?) 9 

Blue  limestone 11        9 

Ilurd  conglomerate 2       1 

Blue  shale  and  some  rock 13       8 

Hai-d  gray,  sandy  andmicaceooa  shale 44       6 

Black  shal e 2 

Conl,  hard  and  bright. 1        2 

Firo-clay 9       9 

Bluish,  sandy,  clay  shale 8       4 

M ud  vein  (fire-clay) 2       1 

Dark,  slaty  clay  with  fossils 17       4 

Hani  conglomerate  rock 1        4 

Dark  shale  with  fossils 4       8 

Sulphur  balls < 

Lime  conglomerate 5 

Rod,  sandyclay  shale 29 

Bluish  clay  shale  with  shells 8       3 

307    T 

The  11  feet  9  inch  blae  limestone  found  in  this  bore  at  the  depth  of 

—26 
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345  feet  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Carliuville  and  Shoal  creek  bed, 
which  is  usually  from  210  to  240  feefabove  the  Springfield  coal. 

A.  H.  W. 

Piatt  County  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  DeWitt  and  McLean,  on 
the.east  by  Champaign  and  Douglas,  on  the  south  by  Moultrie,  and  on 
west  by  Macon  and  DeWitt  counties.  It  embraces  an  area  of  about  436 
square  miles,  most  of  which  consists  of  prairie, 

The  prairies  of  this  county  are  very  rich  and  in  a  great  measure  still 
preserve  their  native  wildness,  are  beautiful  in  the  summer  season,  cov- 
ered with  tall  grass  adorned  with  many  beautiful  flowers,  among  which 
are  the  rose,  LiatriSj  (2  sp.)  Physosiegia  Yirginiana^  Phlox pilosaj  Oerar- 
dia  ternuifoliay  Lobelia  spicata^  Lythrum '^alatunij  Echinacea,  Oeniiana 
puberula,  Veronica  Virginica,  Aster  sericeus,  and  several  other  species  of 
aster;  together  with  coarser  plants,  including  Monarda  (horseinintj, 
SoUdago  (several  species),  Silphiiim  or  rosin  weed  (3  species),  Pedicularis 
Innceolataj  Eryngium  yuccw/oliunij  Nabalus  aftper,  Helianthus  (several  sj).), 
CeanothuSj  etc.  Marshy  spots  and  ponds  are  often  seen,  even  on  the 
highest  prairies,  some  of  them  containing  living  shells  of  the  genus 
Physa  Ijymnea  and  Planorbisy  and  having  on  their  margin  a  giowlh  of 
Lobelia  cardinalis,  Vernotiia  fasciculata  and  Aster  carneus, 

IStreams, — Willow  Branch  heads  in  several  large  springs  N.  W.  of 
Bement;  one  of  these  on  Thomas  Davis'  land  is  said  to  contain  snl|)hur, 
but  if  so,  the  quantity  must  be  very  minute,  for  I  could  not  detect  its 
presence.    Tliis  spring  spreads  out  into  a  large  grassy  marsh. 

The  South  Fork  of  Kaskaskia  river  rises  in  the  south  east  part  of  the 
county,  a  little  east  of  Bement,runs  southwardly  for  12  miles  and  enters 
Moultrie  county  ;  along  it  there  is  a  strip  of  timber  varying  from  one  to 
two  miles  in  width.  The  West  Fork  takes  its  rise  in  the  south-west  and 
runs  southwardly,  soon  entering  Moultrie ;  there  is  but  little  timber 
near  it,  only  first  a  fringe  of  willows  with  a  few  crab  apple  bushes 
beyond ;  lower  down,  the  thorn  {Crataegus)  appears,  then  plum  and 
cherry  ;  next  cherry,  plum,  pin  oak,  laurel  oak,  elm ;  still  further  down, 
elm,  red  and  white  oak,  hickory  and  bur  oak. 

The  largest  stream  in  this  county  is  the  North  Fork  of  the  Sangamon 
river,  which  traverses  the  county  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and 
along  its  margin  are  many  springs  which  afl'ord  a  constant  supply  of 
pure  water.  In  the  river  we  found  many  very  pretty  mollusks  similar 
to  those  already  enumerated  in  the  a<ljoining  countiei^. 

Timber  and  Topography, — Near  the  Sangamon  the  hills  are  low  and  of 
easy  ascent,  the  highest  not*  over  45  feet;  the  neighboring  country  is 
not  broken,  but  somewhat  hilly  for  a  half  mile  from  the  stream.  Along 
the  river  and  Goose  creek  there  are  timber  belts  of  about  two  miles  in 
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width.  The  total  area  of  timbered  land  in  the  county  probably  does 
not  exceed  50  square  miles. 

The  prairies  are  bordered  with  a  growth  of  laurel  oak;  pin  oak,  hick- 
ory, cherry,  plum  and  crab  apple,  with  sometimes  bur  oak  and  black 
walnut.  Between  the  prairies  and  the  Sangamon  bluflFs  we  found  white 
oak,  sassafras,  shellbark^  hickory,  black  oak  and  hazel ;  on  the  sloping 
bluffs,  white  oak,  black  oak,  service  berry,  iron  wood,  black  haw,  red 
tree,  sugar  tree,  linden,  ash,  red  oak,  walnut,  red  elm  and  poison  oak. 
Good  timber  abounds  on  the  bottoms,  including  black  walnut,  bur  oak, 
ash,  maple,  hickory,  honey  locust,  hackberry,  mulberry,  red  oak,  linden, 
sycamore,  and  a  few  blue  ash  trees  were  observed. 

Away  from  the  streams  the  country  is  either  flat  or  very  gently  undu- 
lating, rising  by  easy  ascent  to  the  upland  prairie  and  gradually  blend- 
ing into  the  higher  mound-like  elevations. 


Stratigraphical   Geology. 

No  formations,  older  than  the  Drift,  appear  in  this  county. 
The  character  of  the  alluvium  is  similar  to  that  of  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties and  it  includes  the  soil  and  recent  deposits  along  the  streams. 

BHft.-^At  the  bridge  on  Sangamon  river,  near  Monticello,  it  is  thus 
exposed : 

Ft. 

1.  Yellowish -brown  clay 5 

2.  Clay,  sand  and  bowlders >. 5 

3.  Dark  anh  brown  clay,  fine  sand  and  a  few  pebbles 4 

4 .  Black  clay 1 

5.  Clay  streaked,  black  and  dark  brown  with  ocUrey  red 8 

On  Sangamon  bluffs,  four  miles  below  Monticello,  there  is  exposed  : 

Pi. 

1.  Brown  clay 8 

2 .  Pebbles  and  clay 10 

3.  At  top  dark  brown  clay,  below  reddish-brown  finely  commlnated  sand  and  day 14 

Between  Monticello  and  Centreville  the  road  washings  disclose  three 
to  four  feet  of  bright  brown  clay,  sometimes  brown  sand,  pebbles  and 
bowlders. 

On  the  prairies  there  are  bowlders  of  granite  of  various  colors,  gener- 
ally gray,  red  and  grey  sienite  and  sienitic  granite,  quartzite  and 
altered  sandstone,  gneiss  and  greenstone ;  and  in  the  altered  drifC  we 
found  Dev^onian  fossils  and  fragments  of  Coal  Measure  rocks. 

Springs  highly  colored  with  oxyd  of  iron  are  often  found  issuing  from 
the  drift  sands.  On  Willow  Branch,  in  sec.  29,  T.  19  N.,  R.  5  E.,  there 
are  many  such  springs,  some  of  them  strongly  chalybeate.  In  one  of 
them  gas  arises  and  a  quantity  of  browu  sediment  is  deposited  on  its 
sides  5  the  ground  in  front  is  very  marshy  for  the  space  of  two  acres. 
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The  bluff  at  this  place  is  about  thirty  feet  high  and  composed  of  brown 
sand  and  small  rounded  pebbles.  Three-quarters  of  a  mile  up  the 
Sangamon  riv^er  there  is  a  similar  marsh. 

Wells, — In  the  timbered  land  wells  have  to  be  dug  deeper  than  on  the 
prairies  and  on  the  higher  rolling  prairie  deeper  than  on  the  flat  prairie. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  plenty  of  water  is  reached  at  twelve 
to  twenty  feet;  on  high  prairie  north-east  of  Bement/ fifteen  to  thirty 
feet;  on  high  prairie,  near  Monticello,  twenty  to  thirty  feet;  in  the 
south-west,  eighteen  to  thirty  feet. 

In  sec.  26,  T.  16  N.,  R.  5  B.,  Mr.  Love  has  a  well  ten  feet  deep,  passing 
through  clay  to  sand,  but  the  water  sunk  in  the  sand  ;  a  half  mile  west, 
plenty  of  water  is  obtained  at  five  feet  depth.  At  the  Monticello  hotel 
the  well  is  fifty-five  feet  deep,  the  water  generally  standing  at  twelve 
feet  from  the  surface,  but  in  the  summer  of  1867  it  sunk  to  forty  seven 
feet  from  the  top.  At  Centreville  a  well  was  dug  on  the  hillside  thirty- 
six  feet  deep,  passing  through  six  feet  of  yellow  clay  and  sand  at  the 
top,  then  blue  clay  with  occasional  streaks  of  sand  and  some  pebbles ; 
a  little  quicksand  near  the  bottom,  and  at  the  bottom  a  stratum  of  dark 
clay  and  sand,  with  a  weak  stream  of  water.  The  bottom  of  this  well 
is  near  the  horizon  of  the  bottom  of  Sangamon  river.  One  hundred 
feet  distant,  and  at  an  elevation  of  twenty  feet  higher,  a  well  waw  dug 
twenty -six  feet  deep  and  a  good  stream  of  water  procured. 

Soil  and  Agricultnre, — The  soil  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
prairie  and  the  timber.  The  timber  is  a  loose,  mulatto  soil,  producing 
good  vegetables,  and  for  fruit  and  vines  is  said  to  be  quicker  and  better 
than  the  prairie,  and  is  evidently  dryer. 

The  prairie  consists  of  dark,  rich,  loose  loam,  sometimes  containing  a 
little  gravel;  after  the  first  sod  plowing,  if  left  thus  for  one  season,  a 
species  of  Helmnthus  grows  up  very  thick  over  it  to  the  almost  entire 
exclusion  of  all  other  plants. 

The  southern  prairies,  I  was  informed,  could  be  plowed  within  two 
days  after  very  heavy  rains. 

The  prairie  soil  seems  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  corn,  the 
yield  averaging  fifty  bushels  and  often  more  per  acre.  This  is  not  a 
good  wheat  growing  county  ;  crops  of  spring  wheat  have  been  generally 
good,  but  this  year  (1868)  the  yield  was  not  a  half  crop.  Fall  wheat  is 
uncertain,  but  sometimes  yields  well,  better  than  the  spring  wheat. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 


GALLATIN  COUNTY. 

Gallatin  county  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  counties  in  tbe  State, 
not  merely  geologically,  but  also  in  au  economical  point  of  view. 

A  marked  feature  in  tbe  topography  of  this  county  is  an  axis  of  dis- 
turbance or  upheaval  that  croSiSes  it,  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  along 
the  southern  tier  of  sections  on  the  parallel  of  township  9.  The  ridge, 
which  is  formed  by  this  line  of  uplift,  attains  an  elevation  of  three 
hundred  and  forty  two  feet  above  the  high  water  of  the  Ohio  river,  and 
has  received  the  name  of  "Gold  Hill." 

Its  summit  is  capped  with  the  conglomerate  or  millstone  grit,  a  mas- 
sive sandstone  that  usually  contains  small  quartz-pebbles,  and  lies  at 
the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures  in  this  part  of  the  State,  whilst  along 
the  northern  face  of  the  ridge  the  Chester  sandstone  and  limestone, 
which  comprises  the  upper  group  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  are 
brought  to  the  surface,  and  show,  as  well  as  the  superimposed  conglom- 
erate, a  strong  dip  to  the  south,  varying  in  places  from  ten  to  forty 
degrees.  Especial  attention  was  directed  to  discover  a  reversal  of  dip 
or  anticlinal  axis,  but  at  every  locality  visited  on  the  north  side  of 
the  ridge,  the  strata  from  top  to  bottom  were  basseting  at  a  high  angle 
to  the  north.  On  the  east  end,  approaching  the  Ohio  river,  Gold  Hill 
descends  with  a  very  gradual  slope,  and  is  lost  in  the  alluvial  of  the 
overflowed  bottom  back  of  Shawneetown.  In  front  of  this  town,  on 
the  Illinois  shore,  the  rocky  axis  here  crossed  by  the  Ohio  river  is 
exposed  to  view  at  low  water,  where  the  conglomerate  and  superim- 
posed stratii  lie  in  great  confusion,  but  generally  show  an  unmistaka- 
ble dip  of  from  ten  to  twenty-five  degrees  to  the  south,  as  shown  in 
the  diagram,  which  represents  a  horizontal  section  of  the  rocks  running 
north  and  south.  The  basseting  conglomerate  seen  on  the  north  end 
of  this  section  appears  to  jut  against  a  reddish,  coarse-grained  mica- 
ceous sandstone,  that  lies  apparently  horizontal,  and  may  be  traced 
along  the  water's  edge  for  several  hundred  yards  up  the  liver,  without 
presenting  any  appearance  of  an  anticlinal  axis.  It  weathers  roughly 
and  is  coated  in  spots  with  a  saline  etllorescence,  and  is  charged  in 
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/Section  at  Shnumeetoicn,  Gallatin  county.  III,  of  Mill  atone- grit  and  over- 
lying Hhalea  exposed  at  loic  water  of  the  Ohio  rirer. 
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places,  also,  with  iroD  ore,  that  forms  a  kind  of  ferruginous  conglome- 
rate or  pudding  stone,  and  here  and  there  small  patches  of  coal,  but  no 
regular  seam.  Large  stems  of  Sigillaria  are  imbedded  in  it,  one  of 
which  is  twelve  inches  broad  and  six  feet  or  more  in  length. 

On  the  south  end  of  the  section  the  argillaceous  shales  lie  also,  appa- 
rently horizontal,  after  passing  a  short  distance  below  the  point  where 
they  show  a  dip  of  fifteen  degrees.  Several  thin  seams  of  coal  are 
seen,  as  shown  in  the  section,  but  so  crushed  and  broken  up  that  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  with  certainty  their  position  in  the  vertical  section 
of  the  Coal  Measures  hereafter  to  be  described.  The  coaly  matter  in 
the  shale  dipping  ten  degrees,  may  occupy  the  position  of  the  Battery 
rock  coal,  or  No.  1  of  the  section  above  referred  to.  Several  intercal- 
lated  bands  of  limestone  occur  iu  the  section  ;  one,  a  black  septaria 
rock,  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  and  presents  au  appearance  almost 
equal  to  the  Irish  black  marble. 

A  casual  observer  of  the  tilted  rocks  at  Shawneetown  landing  would 
be  likely  to  exaggerate  the  thickness  of  the  strata  to  far  beyon<l  what 
is  shown  in  the  above  diagram,  the  measurements  for  which  were  care- 
fully made  by  stepping  the  distance,  and  it  is  thought  they  will  prove  to 
be  nearly  exact.  The  horizontal  length  is  between  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  and  one  thousand  feet;  which,  taking  the  average  dip  at  fifteen 
degrees,  would  make  the  vertical  thickness  of  the  strata  to  be  from  two 
hundred  and  thirty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Now,  if  we  make  a 
reasonable  allowance  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  as  the  thickness  of 
the  millstone-grit  at  this  locality,  it  will  be  seen  by  relereuce  to  the 
vertical  section  of  the  Coal  Measures  that  no  workable  coal,  above  the 
Battery  rock  coal  No.  1,  has  been  brought  to  the  surface  here. 

There  is  another  low  depression  in  the  Gold  Hill  range  in  this  county 
where  it  is  crossed  by  Saline  river,  at  Island  riffle,  section  36,  township 
9,  ranges.  At  this  locality  a  Coal  Measure  sandstone  is  exposed,  but  I 
was  unable  to  determine  its  position  in  the  measures,  or  to  decide  posi- 
tively upon  the  direction  of  its  dip.  which  is  but  slight,  and  apparently 
t/O  the  northeast,  while  at  Dorsey's  riffle,  a  short  distance  above,  the 
shales  and  thin-bedded  sandstone  in  the  river  are  dipping  35^  south, 
30O  west. 

"Coal  Hill"  is  the  name  of  a  short  range  of  hills  commencing  on  sec. 
4,  T.  10,  E.  9,  and  terminating  on  sec.  8  of  the  san^e  township  and 
range.  With  the  exception  of  Coal  Hill  ridge  and  another  range  of 
hills  that  skirt  along  the  north  side  of  Saline  river,  the  country  soufh  of 
Gold  Hill  and  east  of  Saline  has  but  a  slight  elevation  ;  mmth  of  it,  in 
fact,  is  subject  to  overflow.  South  of  the  Saline  river,  and  along  the 
waters  of  Eagle  creek,  the  country  is  broken  by  hills  from  seventy  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.    Another  short  range  of  hills,  lying  to 
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the  north  of  the  Gold  Hill  axis  and  ranning  nearly  parallel  thereto, 
terminate  at  or  near  Equality,  on  the  west  side  of  the  north  fork  of  the 
Saline.  The  remainder  of  the  county  north  of  the  Gold  Hill  axis  is 
destitute  of  prominent  hills,  with  the  exception  of  an  elevated  narrow 
ridge  running  nearly  north  and  south  along  the  road  from  New  Haven 
to  Sbawneetown,  and  terminating  within  three  miles  of  the  latter  place. 
Gallatin  county  is  well  supplied  with  water  courses.  Besides  the 
Ohio  and  maiu  Wabash  rivers  on  its  eastern  boundary,  the  Little 
Wabash  river  enters  the  county  at  the  village  of  New  Haveu,  and  flows 
through  the  north-eastern  coruer  to  form  its  junction  with  the  main 
Wabash  twenty  miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  latter  stream  with 
the  Ohio.  The  north  fork  runs  through  the  north- western  portion  and 
joins  the  Saline  river  at  the  town  of  Equality,  on  the  eastern  border  of 
the  county,  while  the  latter  river  in  it«  course  cuts  through  the  Gold 
Hill  axis  about  three  miles  below  Equality  and  flows  out  at  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  county  to  form  its  junction  with  the  Ohio  river 
just  above  the  Battery  Rock  coal  mines,  in  Hardin  county.  Eagle  creek, 
a  large  tributary  of  the  Saline  river  on  the  south,  and  its  numerous 
affluents,  ramify  through  the  south-western  portion  of  the  county. 
Besides  these  streams,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  there  are  a  few  ponds 
or  small  lakes  seen  in  the  low  lands  of  the  Ohio  and  Wabash  rivers, 
which  are  supposed  by  many,  with  seeming  plausibility,  to  be  the 
remains  of  old  river  channels. 


Stratigraphical   Oeology . 

The  geology  of  this  county  will  be  best  understood  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  section  on  page  202,  in  which  is  shown  the  chronological 
order  of  all  the  strata  visible  in  this  county. 

Lower  Carboniferous, — Along  the  northern  face  of  the  Gold  Hill  ridge, 
in  two  or  three'  places  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  carboniferous  rocks 
has  been  brought  to  the  surface  by  the  axis  of  disturbance  which  pro- 
duced this  noted  ridge.  These  rocks  belong  to  what  is  designated  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  report  on  the  geology  of  Illinois  as  the  **  Chester 
groupP 

The  most  easterly  exposure  is  on  the  S.  hf.  of  sec.  33,  T.  9,  E.  9,  about 
three  miles  east  of  Shawneetowu,  where  the  following  section  was 
obtained : 

Ft. 

Covered  filope  to  top  of  ridge 501 

Conglomerate,  with  pebble* 50 

Irregular  beilded  saDdHtone 20 

Covered,  nandstODe  and  sbalo  f 90 

Limestone,  with  Archimedca 55 

Covered  to  high-water  of  Ohio 40 

305 
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The  rocks  in  this  section  basset  to  the  north  at  an  angle  of  20^.  The 
Chester  limestone  exposed  near  the  base  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  coarse 
crystalline,  grayish  rock  filled  with  small  entrochites,  the  organic  struc- 
ture of  which  is  almost  obliterated  by  crystallization,  which  gives  a 
glimmering  lustre  tp  the  freshly  broken  fragments.  It  is  remarkably 
poor  in  other  fossils;  for  after  a  long  and  diligent  search,  I  was  finally 
able  to  obtain  only  a  very  badly  preserved  specimen  of  Archhnedes 
and  a  few  fragments  of  a  small  Spirifer^  too  imperfect  for  determina- 
tion. There  is  a  thin  stratum  of  fine  grained  bluish  limestone,  in  which 
no  trace  of  organisms  could  be  found,  lying  between  strata  of  the  gray 
rock  and  near  the  lower  part  of  the  exposure. 

The  large  amount  of  talus  strewed  along  the  base  on  the  north  side 
of  Gold  Hill,  covers  up  the  lower  strata  so  completely  that  I  was  com- 
pelled to  make  two  separate  trips,  having  a  guide  each  time,  and  to 
spend  two  days  in  searching  before  being  able  to  find  the  limestone  at 
this  locality.  It  is  true  lime  had  been  burned  here,  but  so  long  ago  that 
people  generally  knew  nothing  about  it.  Though,  for  the  causes  herein 
stated,  this  limestone  could  be  traced  for  only  a  few  hundred  feet  along 
its  outcrop,  it  is  thought  that  it  may  extend  half  a  mile  or  more  along 
the  ridge  until  it  disappears  through  an  east  and  west  depression 
beneath  the  drainage  of  the  county.  To  the  west  of  sec.  33  the  ridge 
gradually  sinks,  and  is  crossed  by  the  Saline  river  in  sec.  31,  T.  9,  R.  9, 
and  in  sec.  3G,  T.  9,  B.  8,  at  what  is  known  as  Island  BiMe,  where  rapids 
are  formed  by  the  stream  flowing  over  a  coarse  grained,  yellowish  sand- 
stone which  weathers  roughly,  and  the  position  of  which,  in  the  series, 
is  above  the  Conglomerate ;  but  I  was  unable  to  determine  its  exact 
place  in  the  vertical  section.  After  crossing  to  the  west  side  of  the 
Saline  river,  and  following  up  the  stream  to  sec.  27,  T.  9,  R.  8,  the  Ches- 
ter limestone  makes  its  appearance  again  high  up  in  the  ridge,  and 
forms  with  its  associate  strata  an  abrupt  escarpment  They  basset  to 
the  north  at  an  angle  of  about  10^. 

The  following  section  was  taken  at  low-water  of  the  Saline  : 

Ft. 

Soil,  drift  and  ooTcred. 60 

QiiartKOAo  fiandstone,  mostly  covered  up,  probable  etjui valent  of  the  Chester  MkadHtone 50 

Chester  limestone,  gray,  with  thin  seams  of  calcspor,  has  a  paucity  of  fossiis;  yielded  a  frag- 

men t  of  Prnduetu*  elegant S3 

Covered  to  low-water  of  Saline 70 

803 

Besides  dipping  to  the  south,  which  is  the  regular  pitch  of  the  strata 
in  the  ridge,  there  is  here  also  an  east  and  west  wave  of  elevation  and 
depression,  which  carries  the  limestone  down  from  forty  to  fifty  feet,  a 
few  hundred  yards  to  the  east,  where  the  old  salt  springs — formerly 
known  as  the  *'  Nigger  Works  ^ — break  out  in  the  bank  of  the  Saline 

—27 
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river,  appareDtly  at  the  junctioD  of  the  limestone  with  the  sandstoDe 
-which  lies  above  it.  Consequently,  we  may  consider  this  as  the  geolog- 
ical horizon  of  the  main  salt  brine  of  this  portion  of  the  State. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  outlier  of  Chester  limestone  in  the 
south-western  part  of  the  county,  near  the  corner  of  Pope  and  Haidin 
counties,  no  other  localities  are  known  in  Gallatin  where  the  sub  car- 
boniferous rocks  can  be  found  outcropping;  and  wherever  examined 
these  rocks,  quite  contrary  to  what  is  usual,  show  a  remarkable  paucity 
of  organic  remains,  and  the  few  that  were  observed  it  was  found 
impossible  to  preserve. 


Goal    Measures. 

The  section  which  accompanies  this  report  represents  the  entire 
thickness  of  coal  strata  in  Gallatin  county,  and  contains,  it  is  believed, 
all  the  workable  beds  of  coal,  together  with  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant thin  seams  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  county. 

Section  of  the  rocks  in  Gallatin  county : 

Ft.    In. 

Xo.    1.    SiliciouH  shale 10 

No.    2.     Heavy  bedded  sandstone 5  to  40 

"So.    3.     Siliceous  and  ar)>i11accou8  shale S5 

"So.    A,    Limestone  (Carthage  rock  ?) 8 

No.     5.     Shale  and  tbin  Coal  No.  9 3 

No.    6.     Shales,  partly*  bituminous  and  calcareous 30 

No.'   7.     Bituminous  shale 2 

No.     8.     CoalNo.8 2 

No.    9.    Siliceous  shale  and  sandstone 40 

No.  10.    Limestone 4 

No.  11.    Bituminous  shale 0  to  3 

No.  12.    CoalNo.7 4  to  7 

No.  13.    Sandstone  and  shale 41 

No.  14.    CoalNo.6 2      6 

No.  15.    Shales  and  thin  bedded  sandstone 6r> 

No.  16.    Bituminons  shale 2  to  5 

No.  17.     CoalNo.5 5 

No.  18.    Fireclay 3 

No.  19.     Clay  shale  with  iron  stone 3 

No.  20.    Sandstone  and  shale 78 

No.   21.    Shale  imrtly  bituminous 2 

No.  22.     Coal  No.  4 2      6 

No.  23.    Slialv  and  thin  bedded  sandstone 42 

No.  94.     Thin  coal  (local) 0      4 

No.  25.     Fireclay 5 

No.  26.     Shale  with  iron  stones  in  upper  part 43 

No.  27.     CoalNo.3 ; 3 

No.  28.    Sandstone  and  shale 19 

No.  29.    Bituminous  shale 5 

No.  30.     Coal  No.2 4 

No.  31.     Argillaceous  shale 20 

No.  32.    Thin  bedded  sandstone  and  siliceoas  shale  with  thin  coal (W 

No.  33.     Hearth  sandstone 20 

No.  34.    Argillaceous  shale 40 
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Ft    lu. 

No    35  CoalNo.l 1  ft  8  in.  to      3 

No.  36.  Arj^llaceous  and  siliceoaH  8bale 70 

No.  37.  Coiigloniorato  sandtitone 110 

No.  38.  BliUHh  ar;i:inac6oun  Hhale  (Lower  Carboniferous) 15 

No    ;J9.  Thin  coal  (Lower  CarbouifenmH) 0      4 

No    40.  Argillaceoua  Hhales  (Lower  CarboniferouH) 10 

No.  41.  Covered  Hpace  with  saDdntone  (Lower  CarbonifurouA) 60 

No.  4i.  ChcAter  Iiine.stuno  (Lower  Carboniferous) 55 

No .  43.  Covered  space 40 

No.  1  or  "Battery-rock  coaF  is  not  worked  iu  Gallatin  county,  and 
no  exposure  of  the  seam  could  be  recognized  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. It  is  thought  probable  that  the  thin  seam  of  coal-rash  shown 
in  the  horizontal  section  of  the  disturbed  strata  in  front  of  Shawnee- 
town,  and  a  thin  seam,  opened  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Baker,  on  sec.  3(>, 
T.  9,  K.  9,  west  of  Shawneetown,  and  near  the  eastern  terminus  of  Gold 
Hill,  may  be  that  seam  ;  but  no  reliable  evidence  was  found  to  establish 
this  conclusion.  In  the  decomposing  shales  above  the  rash-coal  in  the 
river  bank  at  Shawneetown,  a  few  fossils  were  seen,  that  are  thought 
to  be  characteristic  of  much  higher  strata,  as  Bellerophon  carhonaris^ 
B.  i)er'Carinatu8^  Productiis  longwpinm  trnd  Spirifer  canieratm;  but  they 
crumbled  to  i>iece8  on  being  removed  from  their  matrix.  If  the  actual 
horizon  of  this  coal  is  above  No.  1  in  the  vertical  section,  and  near  the 
horizon  of  No.  7,  as  its  fossils  and  the  associated  limestone  seem  to  indi- 
cate, it  shows  a  remarkable  thinning  out  of  the  intermediate  strata,  and  a 
total  absence  of  workable  coal,  for  the  Conglomerate  can  not  be  more 
than  one  hundred  and  ten  or  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  below  it,  pro- 
vided that  the  latter  rock  is  referable  to  the  Battery-rock  Conglomerate. 
I  am  aware  that  the  coal  seams  thin  out  to  the  northward  of  "Gold  llill," 
but  at  the  same  time  I  believe  that  the  associated  strata  inci^ease, 
instead  of  diminish  in  thickness  in  that  direction. 

The  opening  to  the  thin  coal  west  of  Shawneetown  (section  36)  in 
"Gold  Hill"  was  entirely  filled  with  rubbish,  and  no  good  view  could  be 
had  of  it.  The  strata  are  all  basseting  to  the  north  at  an  angle  of  20^ 
to  4(P,  which  renders  it  almost  impossible  to  work  a  coal  from  such  an 
outcrop.  Mr.  Beck,  who  had  been,  I  believe,  interested  in  the  mine, 
accompanied  me  to  the  locality,  and  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
seam  was  found  to  be  two  feet  thick  in  the  opening.  Judging  from  what 
I  could  see,  the  coal  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  resembles  very  much 
the  coal  in  front  of  Shawneetown.  The  following  section  will  show  its 
position  in  the  ridge,  commencing  from  the  high  water  of  the  Ohio 
river,  which  point  was  determined  by  the  drift  wood  along  the  foot  of 
the  ridge : 

Ft 

Covered  slope  and  soil 10 

Bnff  Mundstone 10 

Sandy  Hliale  and.  flagstone 100 

Blue,  sofi shale 8 
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Ft. 

Flag-sandstone 10 

Gray  and  blue  shale,  with  ironstone 40 

Coal,  mostly  rash 21 

Covered 30 

High  water  of  the  Ohio  river f 

S04 

The  bnfifcolored  massive  sandstone,  near  the  top  of  this  section,  forms 
a  vertical  wall  in  many  places  along  the  ridge ;  and,  from  this  point, 
gradually  descends  to  the  east ;  so  that  where  last  seen  in  that  direc- 
tion, about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  it  is  found  to  be  only  sixty  feet 
above  high  water ;  a  rate  of  dip  that  would  carry  it  to  the  water's  edge 
in  front  of  Shawueetown. 

In  Hardin  county,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Saline  river,  and  opposite 
the  town  of  Caseyville,  in  Kentucky,  the  Conglomerate  rises  into  aver- 
tical  wull  known  as  the  "Battery-rock," and  forms  here  the  western  bank 
of  the  Ohio  river.  It  is  divided  into  two  beds,  by  a  very  thin  parting 
of  shale  and  coal.  The  latter  is  very  irregularly  bedded  and  is  not  any- 
where more  than  a  few  inches  in  thickness ;  and,  though  not  considered 
persistent,  it  is  seen  at  the  mouth  of  Tradewater  river,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Ohio.  My  measurement  of  that  portion  of  this  rock  seen 
above  low  water,  taken  with  an  Aneroid  barometer,  made  the  lower  bed 
fifty  and  the  upper  sixty  feet  thick;  and  the  space  between  low  water 
and  the  coal,  which  is  here  referred  to  No.  1,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet. 

The  "  Battery-rock  coal,"  as  it  is  called,  is  the  equivalent  of  the  seam 
worked  by  Bell,  Cook  and  Casey,  on  Tradewater  river,  in  Kentucky; 
and  also  the  equivalent  of  the  Ice-house  seam,  or  No.  3  of  Owen's  sec- 
tion ;  and  likewise  it  is  believed  to  be  synchronous  with  the  Cannelton 
seam,  in  Indiana,  and  the  Hawesville  seam  in  Kentucky,  on  the  eastern 
margin  of  the  basin. 

On  Tradewater  river  this  coal  ranges  from  two  and  a  half  to  five  feet 
in  thickness;  but  back  of  Caseyville,  and  on  Shotwell's  property,  in 
Union  county,  Kentucky,  it  averages  only  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two 
inches.  At  Battery-rock  also  it  is  a  thin  seam,  rarely  reaching  twenty- 
two  inches.  At  every  locality  where  this  coal  was  seen  it  has  from  one 
to  four  inches  of  coal-rash  at  the  bottom,  above  which  the  coal  is  highly 
bituminous,  and  is  held  in  excellent  repute  by  steamboat  men  on  the 
Ohio  river. 

Battery-rock  coal  has  been  opened  in  three  or  four  places  along  the 
river  front,  but  it  is  too  thin  and  too  subject  to  horse-backs  to  admit  of 
extensive  mining  operations.  The  gray-colored  roof  shales  contain  a 
few  fossil  plants  belonging  to  the  genera  Lepidodendron  and  Stigmaria^ 
Pecopteris  lonchitica  and  Neuropteris  hirsuta^  but  they  are  too  friable  to 
be  preserved.    No  fossil  shells  were  found,  though  Lingula  umbanata  is 
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common  in  tbe  roof  shales  of  this  coal  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ohio, 
and  on  Tradewater  river. 

The  following  section  obtained  along  the  river,  commencing  at  Battery- 
rock  ferry  and  extending  up  stream  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  Saline  river, 
will  serve  to  show  the  position  of  No.  1  coal  and  the  conglomerate, 
together  with  the  change  of  level  at  the  various  places  given. 

Section  at  Battery-rock  ferry  : 

Ft.    In. 

Soil,  clay  drift,  and  covered  space 50 

Massive  gray  sandstone,  (health  stone) 5J0 

Shale,  mostly  silicioos 40 

Coal,  No.  1 : 1  ft  4  in.  to  1      10 

Silicious  shales,  passing  down  into  flagstone 70 

Conglomerate,  upper  member 60 

ThiD  coal,  'we«lged  iu 0       4 

Conglomerate,  lower  member 50       0 

Low-water  of  the  Ohio 0       0 

392       8 

Three-quarters  of  a  mile  above  the  ferry,  in  a  north-west  direction,  N. 
40O  W.,  the  top  of  the  Conglomerate  is  just  at  the  water's  edge,  while 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  again  above  this,  and  half  a  mile  below  Sellers' 
paper  mill,  the  base  is  eighty  feet  above  the  river,  where  the  following 
section  was  taken : 

Ft.    In. 

Conglomerate  sandstone,  funning  a  cliff 35 

(Shows  70  feet  thick  at  Sellers'  paper  mill,  where  large  masses  have  broken  off  and  tambled 
to  the  plain  below ;  one  block,  larger  and  more  conspicuous  than  the  others,  has  received 
the  name  of  "  Stack  Rock.") 
Blue  argillaceous  shales,  with  numerous  bands  of  carbonate  of  iron,  oompiising  altogether 
from  one  to  one  and  a  half  feet  of  good  iron  ore;  one  band,  four  to  six  inches  thick,  con« 
tains  a  number  of  imperfect  casts  of  fossil  shells :  Athyrvf  giibtilita,  Maeroeheilua  inhabilui  t 
JSpirifer  cameratusf  small  BcUtrophon,  Nuextla  and  a  fragment  of  a  OyathnphyWtid  coral.  ..14 

Coal,  reported  flrom  a  bore 0       8 

Sandy  and  argillaceous  shale 7 

Covered,  to  low-water 58  s 

114       8 

Half  a  mile  above  Sellers'  paper  mill,  in  a  direction  N.  47^  W.,  coal 
No.  1  is  ninety -five  feet  above  low-water,  and  may  be  seen  above  and 
below  the  mouth  of  coal  creek ;  and  one-half  mile  above  the  last  locality, 
in  a  direction  N.  61°  W.,  it  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet  above 
low-water,  at  T.  Kees  &  Oo.'s  mines.  The  general  dip  of  the  strata  is 
north,  about  20^  east,  and  the  irregularity  in  the  elevation  of  the  Con- 
glomerate and  coal  along  the  river  bluff  is  mainly  due  to  the  position 
of  the  exposure  being  on  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  strike  line,  and 
furnishes  no  evidence  of  more  than  one  seam  of  coal  above  the  con- 
glomerate at  the  localities  here  cited.* 

*  Since  this  report  was  written  T  visited  this  locality  in  company  with  G.  E.  Sbllbua,  1Ew{.,  of 
Bowlesville,  and  traced  the  bluffs  carefully  from  Battery  rock  to  the  mouth  of  the  Saline.  From  this 
examination  I  am  confident  there  are  two  seamH  of  coal  above  the  Battery  rock  coal  outcropping 
between  these  points,  which  either  represent  coals  Nos.  3  and  3  of  the  general  section  given  on  page 
2  et  seq.  of  this  volume,  or  else  they  are  local  seams  that  have  not  been  seen  elsewhere. 

A.  H.  W, 
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Coal  No,  2,  or  "four-foot  seam,"  as  it  is  geDeially  called  here,  is  the 
next  workable  coal  Iq  the  ascending  order;  it  has  been  reached  by  a 
shaft  on  the  Saline  river,  in  Gallatin  county,  at  the  ludepeudeut  Coal 
Company's  mines,  where,  as  well  as  in  Union  county,  Kentucky,  it  is 
uniformly  four  feet  thick,  and  of  fine  quality  for  st^^am  and  mannfac- 
turing  ])urpose8;  the  color  brownish-black;  it  has  a  laminated  orsplinty 
structure,  with  carbonaceons  partings,  and  appears  to  be  reinarkably 
free  from  sulphur.  The  space  between  Nos.  1  and  2  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  (140)  feet,  and  contains,  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the 
Ohio,  two  or  more  thin  seams  of  coal,  but  no  bed  that  is  thick  enough 
to  be  worked. 

The  Independent  Coal  Company  work  both  No.  2  and  No.  3  from  the 
ouo  shaft,  which  commences  just  below  No.  4,  or  "Well  coal,"  and  is 
one  huudred  and  fourteen  feet  deep.  The  following  section,  made  from 
this  shaft,  will  exhibit  the  character  of  the  strata  passed  through  : 

Section  of  the  Independent  Coal  Company's  shaft,  sec.  35,  T.  10,  R. 
9 ;  coal  dips  N.  10^,  E.  about  3^  : 

Ft.    In. 

Soil  and  clay 10 

SandHtono 6 

Bine  argillaceous  shale 8 

Silicioas  shale,  with  iron-stone 18 

Coal,  thin 0       4 

Fire-clay 5 

Silicious  shale,  with  iron-stoae 40 

Gray,  she«ty -sandstone,  with  bitamen 3 

Coal,  No.  3 3 

Fire-clay 0       6 

Sandstone '. 8 

Silicious  shale,  with  iron-stone 10       6 

Black,  bitnminoas,  hard  slate .*.  5 

Coal,  No.  2 4 

131        4 

The  space  between  No.  2  and  3  coal  is  only  twenty-four  feet  in  this 
shaft,  but  it  is  nearly  double  this  depth  at  Shotwell's  mines  in  Ken- 
tu4$ky. 

Coal  No.  3. — Is  of  fair  quality,  but  it  contains  some  sulphur,  and  its 
rei>utation  in  the  market  is  not  quite  so  good  as  that  of  the  seam 
below  it. 

In  drifting  or  running  an  entry  to  the  west  in  this  shaft  after  coal  No. 
3,  a  serious  fault  was  encountered;  the  coal  was  abruptly  terminated 
by  a  solid  wall  of  sandstone,  and  was  not  recovered  up  to  the  time  of 
my  visit.  No.  2  was  being  worked  in  the  same  direction,  with  a  view 
to  learn  if  it  also  is  atl'ected  by  the  fault,  and  to  endeavor  to  discover 
its  nature.  My  opinion  is  that  the  coal  will  be  found  above  the  level  of 
the  entry,  as  the  sandstone  which  occupies  its  place  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  the  rock  which  underlies  this  seam. 
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A  few  hundred  yards  above  the  Independent  Company's  shaft,  No.  3 
outcrops  in  the  bank  of  Saline  river,  and  No.  2  was  reached  there  by  a 
shaft  thirteen  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  stream.  The  old  works  at  this 
locality  have  long  since  been  abandoned,  and  the  openings  are  filled  up 
with  rubbish,  brought  by  the  overflows  of  the  Saline  river. 

Near  the  foot  of  the  hills,  a  few  hundred  yards  north  of  the  above 
mines,  and  on  land  belonging  to  the  same  company.  No.  4  coal  was 
struck  by  sinking  a  well,  and  was 'subsequently  bored  through  at  the 
company's  office.  It  is  two  and  a  half  feet  thick  and  lies  between  ninety 
and  one  hundred  feet  above  No.  3,  as  proved  by  the  bore  at  the  office 
and  by  the  section  of  the  shaft  above  given. 

Nos.  5,  6  and  7  are  seen  in  their  regular  sequence  outcropping  iu  the 
hill  on  the  Independent  Company's  property  north  of  the  shaft,  and  on 
the  above  section  No.  5  is  from  eighty  eight  to  one  hundred  feet  above 
No.  4.  This  space  is  tilled  with  thin  bedded  sandstone  and  shales,  with 
more  or  less  iron  ore.  It  is  generally  a  little  less  than  five  feet  thick, 
though  usually  called  in  this  county  and  Union  county,  Kentucky,  the 
*'five-footcoal."  The  color  is  a  dull  black,  and  on  the  Saline  river  it  is 
often  marked  by  a  beautiful  play  of  colors,  giving  rise  to  the  appellation 
of  **  peacock  coal."  It  contains  a  large  percentage  of  fixed  carbon,  and 
but  for  the  sulphur  bands  which  are  mixed  with  it,  would  prove  the  very 
best  coal  for  steam  and  manufacturing  purposes  in  the  basin.  It  has 
been  extensively  mined  for  the  supply  of  steamboats,  both  along  the 
Ohio  river  in  Kentucky,  and  on  the  Saline  river  in  this  county,  but 
from  Injudicious  mining  or  other  causes,  it  has  fallen  into  bad  repute, 
and  Nos.  2  and  3  have  for  the  time  being  supplanted  it  in  public  favor. 
The  poor  reputation  which  has  befallen  this  seam  I  have  no  doubt  may 
be  traced  to  the  coal  not  having  been  properly  screened  and  not  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  sulphur  bands  with  which  it  is  contaminated. 

No.  5  has  been  opened  and  worked  at  many  places  on  sections  27, 35, 
21  and  9,  township  10,  range  9,  and  was  reached  in  a  bore  on  Eagle 
creek,  on  section  13,  township  10,  range  8,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Saline  It  has  been  worked  by  a  shallow  shaft  to  furnish  fuel  for  Ross' 
mill  at  Equality,  and  can  be  seen  in  the  bed  of  the  Saline  river  at  the 
latter  place  when  the  river  is  extremely  low.  About  two  miles  south- 
we^t  of  Equality,  on  the  eastern  edge  of  Saline  county,  it  is  worked  by 
drifting  into  the  hill,  and  furnishes  the  fuel  to  evaporate  the  brine  of 
the  salt  works  owned  by  Messrs.  Temple  <&  Castle. 

The  black  bituminous  roof  shales  of  No.  5  coal  contain,  usually,  an 
abundance  of  beautiful,  compressed  shells,  completely  gilt  with  brilliant 
yellow  pyrites  of  iron.  This  shale,  with  its  fossil  treasures,  rapidly 
decomposes  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  and-  can  be  preserved  only 
when  obtained  fresh  from  the  mines,  and  properly  cared  for.    When  I 
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visited  the  mines  on  the  Saline  river  for  the  purpose  of  making  this 
report,  no  fresh  shale  was  being  brought  from  the  mines,  and  the  old 
would  not  bear  handling,  especially  when  it  contained  pyritiferous  fos- 
sils, but  would  crumble  into  fragments.  The  most  abundant  shells  are 
Aviculopecten  rectilaterariuSj  Froductus  longi»pinu9^  Nautilus  decoratus^ 
8olenomya  soleniformis^  Nucula  ventricosa^  Orthoeeras  Rushensis^  Pleuro- 
tomaria  Orayvillensis,  Bellerophon  carbonariusy  and  Ghonetes  mesoloha. 

Coal  No,  6. — Lies  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  above  No.  5,  is  from  two 
to  three  feet  thick,  and  was  formerly  worked  on  the  Saline  river  at  Tol- 
bert's  mines,  and  on  the  Curlew  mines'  property,  near  Caseyville,  in 
Kentucky )  the  quality  is  said  to  be  very  good,  but  the  old  openings 
have  long  since  l>een  filled  up,  and  there  was  no  chance  of  collecting 
specimens  or  of  seeing  the  solid  coal.  The  outcrop  of  this  seam  was 
seen  at  the  localities  above  cited  for  No.  5.  In  the  hill  at  Equality  it  is 
of  very  poor  quality,  and  is  not  over  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  thick.  At 
this  latter  locality  it  is  underlaid  by  a  massive  sandstone,  and  the  latter 
is  underlaid  by  gray  and  buff  silicious  shales,  with  ironstones  down  to 
the  black  shales  overlying  No.  5  coal. 

No,  7  Coal. — ^This  seam  lies  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  above  No.  5,  and  is  at  some  localities  from  eight  to  nine  feet 
thick.  Its  color  is  a  jet  black,  it  breaks  into  cubes  and  has  numerous 
cross  fractures  lined  with  salts  of  calcium.  The  bed  is  divided  into  two 
seams  by  a  parting  of  fire  clay  from  half  an  inch  to  four  inches  or  more 
in  thickness,  and  near  the  top  of  the  seam  there  is  a  very'thin  sulphur 
band  (bi-sulphide  of  iron),  which  seldom  exceeds  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  That  portion  of  the  bed  above  the  fire-clay  parting  is 
generally  considered  the  best,  and  in  Union  county,  Kentucky,  at  the 
Curlew  mines,  this  part  of  the  seam  is  assimilated  to  a  cannel  coal. 
No.  7  has  been  opened  and  mined  on  the  Independent  Coal  Company's 
land  in  connection  with  No.  5 ;  also,  at  Tolbert's,  in  section  21,  township 
10,  range  9,  and  at  Bos  well's  a  half  mile  north  of  the  former  mines.  At 
these  localities  the  bed  is  from  three  to  four' feet  thick,  the  clay  parting 
is  two  inches  thick,  and  is  eight  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  bed. 
The  following  section  was  taken  at  BoswelPs  mine,  section  26,  township 
10,  range  9 : 

Ft.  In. 

Covered  slope 0 

Thiok  bedded  aandstone 9 

Fla^tones 6 

Silicious  shale 4 

Gray  limestone 3 

Black  shale 8 

Coal 2    4) 

Firo-day 0    2>CoalNo.7..    3      3 

Coal 0    8> 

Covered 0 

27      2 
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The  direction  of  the  dip  is  north  10^  east,  at  the  rate  of  about  three 
inches  to  the  yard.  In  the  decomposing  roof  shale,  at  the  mouth  of  this 
mine,  Avicuhpecten  rectilaterarim  and  Cardinia  f  fragilia  were  seen,  but 
they  were  too  friable  to  bear  handling.  As  the  strata  rise,  from  Bos- 
well's,  in  the  direction  of  the  Saline  river.  No.  7  is  found  high  up  in  the 
ridge  on  the  Independent  Coal  Company's  property,  and  No.  5  outcrops 
near  the  base.  On  the  property  of  Mr.  Hines,  section  13,  township  10, 
range  8,  on  Eagle  creek.  No.  7  is  seen  outcropping  in  the  bed  of  the 
creek,  but  following  to  the  south  some  two  hundred  yards,  on  the  rise 
of  the  strata,  it  is  found  thirty-three  feet  above  the  creek,  where  it  has 
been  mined  to  a  limited  extent  by  Mr.  Hines,  for  fuel  to  run  his  saw 
mill.  At  these  outcrops  the  overlying  limestone  could  not  be  seen ; 
however,  Mr.  Hines  inibrmed  me  that  it  made  its  appearance  at  the  end 
of  his  drift,  where  I  was  unable  to  see  it  for  want  of  lights,  but  I  fully 
satisfied  myself  of  the  identity  of  thcT  bed  by  the  clay  parting  and  sul- 
phur band,  the  former  ten  inches  from  the  bottom,  and  the  latter  a  few 
inches  below  the  top.  Mr.  Hines  informed  me  that  at  the  creek  he 
bored  forty  feet  below  this  seam,  and  passed  through  a  lower  coal  that 
was  two  and  a  half  feet  thick ;  this  latter  is  in  the  position  of  No.  6. 
Along  Eagle  creek,  westward  to  the  county  line.  No.  7  has  been  reached 
in  wells,  and  can  be  traced  in  a  north-east  direction  to  Bowlsville.  At 
Bowlsville,  on  sections  8  and  9,  township  10,  range  9,  in  the  range  called 
Coal  Hill,  Nos.  7,  6  and  6  outcrop.  Coal  No.  7  outcrops  on  both  sides 
of  Coal  Hill,  and  has  been  opened  in  a  number  of  places  at  various  ele- 
vations above  high  water  of  the  Ohio  river  of  1848,  as  determined  by 
E.  F.  Leb,  Civil  Engineer. 

The  following  descriptions  of  these  openings  are  given  to  show  that 
no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  local  dip  of  a  coal  seam  as  a  means  of 
identifying  the  beds  over  any  great  extent  of  country  : 

At  the  Mason  entry  into  No.  7  coal,  on  the  north  part  of  section  9^  the 
seam  is  ninety-eight  feet  above  high  water  of  the  Ohio,  is  three  feet  ten 
inches  thick,  has  a  clay  parting  of  two  inches,  about  one  foot  from  the 
bottom,  and  a  thin  band  of  sulphur  near  the  top.    Above  the  seam  is : 

Ft.  In. 

8hal6 1  « 

Dark  liraestono 4 

Dlack  bitnminous  shale 8 

Coal  No.  7 S  10 

Fire-clay f 

One  hundred  yards  to  the  north-east,  near  the  line  between  sections 
9  and  4,  seventy-eight  feet  above  high  water,  there  is  another  opening 
showing  a  dip  of  the  strata,  on  this  part  of  Coal  hill,  to  the  northeast 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  feet  in  four  hundred  of  horizontal  distance. 

—28 
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Section  at  the  Fanghan  entry : 

Ft     In. 

Shala 4 

Luueatone S 

Shale i 

Cool  No.  7 4 

TilB-tlMJ 

The  coal  at  this  entry  is  one  hundred  and  forty-six  feet  above  high 
water,  showing  a  rise  to  the  soath-west  of  forty-eight  feet  in  nineteen 
hundred  and  fifty. 

Section  at  Forrester  entry  : 

rt.   In. 

Umestona 3 

Shale  • 

CoalNo.7 4 

Fire-elay f 

At  the  Forrester  entry,  near  the  middle  of  section  8,  the  elevation  is 
one  hundred  and  thirty -nine  feet  above  high  water,  showing  a  difference 
of  only  seven  feet  in  half  a  mile,  which  apparently  indicates  that  it  is 
nearly  on  the  strike  of  the  formations  on  this  part  of  the  hilL  The 
limestone  here  has  diminished  to  two  feet. 

At  the  Barlow  entry,  near  the  middle  of  the  south-east  quarter  of 
section  8,  the  coal  is  eighty-four  feet  above  high  water,  which  shows 
a  dip  S.  1(F  E.,  of  fifty-five  feet  in  a  horizontal  distance  of  fourteen 
hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

Section  at  A.  Barlow  entrv  : 

Ft.  In. 

Shale « 

CoalXo.? 4 

Fire-clay f 

At  this  entry,  on  the  north  side  of  section  8,  the  coal  is  one  hundred 
and  twenty -eight  feet  above  high  water,  and  the  limestone  is  absent, 
being  replaced  by  shales.  The  coal  is  four  feet  thick  and  has  the 
sulphur  band  and  clay  parting. 

On  the  north-west  quarter  of  the  same  section,  the  limestone  is  in 
place  again,  and  the  coal  is  one  hundred  and  two  feet  above  highwatir, 
showing  a  south-west  dip  of  twentysix  feet  in  one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred. On  the  north-east  quarter  of  section  7,  at  the  Jones  entry  on 
Goal  creek,  No.  7  coal  is  at  high-water  mark,  showing  a  dip  of  t>^  or  7^ 
to  the  west,  and  a  fall  of  one  hundred  and  two  feet  from  the  last  entry, 
in  rather  less  than  half  a  mile. 

At  the  town  of  Equality  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  county, 
Nos.  5,  G  and  7  occur  in  their  regular  sequence,  as  seen  at  Bowlsville, 
the  Independent  Company^s  mines,  and  other  places.  At  these  locali- 
ities  all  three  beds  have  been  opened,  and  more  or  less  mined,  to  supi)ly 
the  home  market. 

No.  7  is  usually  four  feet  thick  in  the  many  openings  where  it  is 
mined  in  the  streets,  and  around  the  town.    The  miners  report  the  dip 
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here  to  be  in  every  direction ;  that  is,  that  do  two  openings  show  the 
same  pitch,  aud  that  they  can  hardly  pronounce  upon  any  decided  dip. 
The  identity  of  the  bed  is  proved  by  the  presence  of  the  limestone 
roof,  snlphur  band,  and  clay  parting.  The  foliowiDg  section  shows  the 
strata  in  the  hill  at  Equality : 

Ft.    In. 

Soil  and  drift 35 

Sandstone 15 

Silicious  shale 5 

Limestone 4       6 

Shale 6 

Coal  No.  7  (with  clay  parting) 4 

Fire-ola.v 6 

Shale,  andniMslve  sandstone 45 

CoalNo.€ 1       6 

Sandy  flagstones,  and  light  blue  shale  with  iron-stones 63 

Black  shale S 

CoalNo.5,  in  shaft  at  Ross's  mill 5 

176       0 

About  two  miles,  a  little  west  of  north,  from  Equality,  No.  7  coal  was 
seen  at  low  water  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Saline  river,  making  a 
descent  in  that  direction  of  nearly  one  hundred  feet;  it  was  traced 
along  the  bank  of  the  river  for  more  than  half  a  mile  before  it  disap- 
peared under  the  low  lands  to  the  northward.  Coal  was  first  mined  iu 
this  county  at  the  above  locality,  and  was  hauled  at  an  early  day  to 
Equality  over  bad  roads,  before  the  fact  was  known  that  every  family 
in  the  town  could,  if  they  so  desired  it,  have  a  coal  mine  in  their  own 
yard.  North  of  this  locality  no  workable  coal  has  been  found  in  the 
county. 

At  Christmasville,  eight  or  nine  miles  north  of  Equality,  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  county,  and  where  the  bridge  crosses  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Saline  river  on  the  road  from  Equality  to  Oarmi,  there  is 
exposed  in  the  bank  of  the  river  a  few  feet  of  argillaceous  and  siliceous 
shales,  containing  a  thin  fossiliferous  baud  of  calcareous  sandstone,  as 
shown  in  this  section  : 

Ft.    In. 

Soil  to  the  street  of  the  village 10 

Yellow  argillaceous  shale,  with  iron-stones 5 

Femiginoiis  calcareous  sandstone,  with  casts  of  fossU  shells .'{ 

Schistose,  gray  sandstone  6 

Hard  sandstone 8 

Schistose  sandstone 1 

Bluish  argillaceous  shale,  some  coaly  mattor 3 

Low  wator.  North  Fork  of  the  Saline 

SO       5 

The  fossils  found  in  the  three-inch  band  of  the  above  section  are : 
Aviculopecten  occidentalis,  Edmondia  reniformUj  AthyrU  suhtilita^  Pteri- 
nea  gihhoia^  Myalina  Swallovi^  M.  meUni/ormiH^  Eumicrotis  Hawnij  Mac- 
rocheilus  primigenius^  Schizodus  tip  f  TurHtellaf  Stephemana^  Bellerophan 
nodocaritmtu4tj  Allormna  Sp  f  Pleuropliorus  suh-costatusj  etc. 
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AboQt  three  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Shavneecowa  the  followin;? 
!M^nlon  wad  i>btdiue«l  at  "RouDd(K>ni]  hill."  which  foroi^  a  parr  of  the 
riil;re  or  raD^e  of  hills  reaohin;;  northward  to  New  Havrn  on  the  Little 
Wabash  river  ; 

Ft    Im. 

Sill  la*!  'Inf5    - - 1; 

Shall*    5 

IU-n'*!*r.'r-'r     t7Ar'.:Ji'»r'yk '"    ^        5 

I^iat:<  bL'.aoMZ'jiu  'ii^t* 1 

•z-nii    y».  > 4 

Soiilt*  :n  riT-»r»ii  *5ai:* 4C 

£«t:i.:flh.  ^lii.-it.'iM*  m2«!*vci*.  »*:i:i:i»rs  r»  u,b  L3 

Arzr'..-i»'^  ^^  L2''  si"«:»^'^*  -lii!*    3i} 

Buiitk -m-wf-  *ajl*  i 

cr^^Ji.  P'>*^*.   'i'i:::7  Ir.«i:Arj    L-'^i*  ?«riJ.:-*'r'  :••.  .v-.  n':  -►•.*-•  *.t.  B^i^*-  v**-  t  .-x-?-  •Jorv-ij, 

*■  •ji.fi-'.;  ^/»F»"»iJ/':.  F.  'r^t.' WW ■!-«•>.  i."»i  Srfl -TJ'f**  Jf  '   4 

r  ■:*;.>•:? J 

F:r-':ia7 < 

'■i':i. *!!."«  fliale * 

C«>T*rieti  to  low  w a^cf  of  u:-?  pi?cti :j 

The  limestone  at  the  top  of  this  section  is  irenerally  ].KX»r  in  fossils, 
bat  it  contains  at  this  place  lar^ecrinoid  stems  and  a  tVw  shells:  amou^ 
wliieh  were  rec«?gnized  ProflHctu^  I^'HtjiitpiHUi  and  AthyrU  4uhtiata, 
The  rock  is  a  hard  grav  limestone  which  weathers  roughly  and  readily 
splits  ap  into  irregular  slabs,  with  reddish-browu  stains  of  oxyd  of 
iron  on  the  weathered  surface  It  occupies  in  the  geological  horizon  the 
position  of  a  similar  limestone  which  is  seen  opiK>site  Wabash  islamL 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  in  Tniou  ci.uinty.  Kentucky,  and  at 
Carthagtr.  one  mile  below  riiiout».»wn  :  it  has  been  designated  by  Owe>*, 
in  thtr  Kentucky  reiiort.  as  the  -Carciiage  Limestone." 

At  New  ll.iveu.  on  the  Little  WaKish  river,  this  limestone  is  seen  in 
the  bank  of  the  river,  where  the  fallowing  sec:iou  was  obtained : 

Ft.    la. 
C'rv*r»H:4..:.:*«  :«  *tr»»t  12  N*tr  Haves     K* 

L:ax»'-T'C«'    '.'iTT-oA::':    4  :o  5 

Blai.k -L-^cj  ♦h.il'i  1        4 

Ti:;a  -j'^tl J 

F:r*-*:..»y  an*  th^le 3 

Rit*i'::.-l'.-zr»v  *iir.';*toiM?  4 

firjT  7.-.:i;a«.'-«>a!i  «aiidib.Dc I 

>i.:"'i-'i:^  *'z.^\r 5 

L«-,W  TTJJr-r ' 


The  limestone  has  here,  also,  a  paucity  of  fossils:  Pro'luctu^  loHiiit}»i- 
n»A  and  large  stems  of  encrinites  only  were  seen.  The  thin  beddtd 
sandstone  or'  this  section  extends  across  the  river  :  and  though  forming 
a  serioos  barrier  to  navigation,  furnishes  a  g04Hl  foundation  for  a  mill 
dam,  which  supplies  a  valuable  and  never  failing  (>ower  for  manufac- 
turing dour  and  for  other  mechanical  uses. 
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Quaternary   Forma  tion. 

Drift  and  Loess. — The  drift  deposit  occupies  tbe  hills  and  ridges  all 
over  the  coanty,  resting  ancooforiDably  on  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  and 
is  from  ten  to  /twenty  feet  thick ;  composed  chiefly  of  yellow,  more  or 
less  plastic,  clay,  containing  small  rounded  gravel  with  occasionally  a 
granite  or  trappean  bowlder.  The  largest  erratic  rock  seen  in  the 
county  is  a  granite  bowlder,  about  one  foot  broad  and  one  and  a  half 
feet  long,  lying  by  the  side  of  the  road  from  Shawneetown  to  Equality. 
Ko  fossils,  scratches  or  groove  marks  were  observed  in  this  transported 
material. 

Loess. — The  loess  is  from  ten  to  forty  feet  thick,  and  occupies  the  top 
of  the  ridges  along  the  road  from  Shawneetown  to  New  Haven.  This 
deposit  is  usually  characterized  by  a  whitish-gray  calcareous  clay  or 
marl,  that  contains  an  abundance  of  land  and  fresh  water  shells,  belong- 
ing to  species  now  living  in  this  State,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Helicina  occtdtay  Say^  which  has  not,  I  believe,  been  found  living  north 
of  Arkansas. 


Economical    Oeology. 

Besides  the  many  beds  of  mineral  fuel  so  extensively  spread  over 
this  county,  and  already  discussed  in  a  general  way,  there  is  an  inex- 
haustible reservoir  of  salt  brine  underlaying  its  surface. 

The  brine  springs  of  Gallatin  county  were  worked  at  an  early  date 
under  the  management  of  army  officers,  at  a  time  when  the  General 
Governmeuut  reserved  from  sale  all  lands  containing  salt  springs. 
Though  there  are  outbreaks  of  saline  springs  at  various  places  in  this 
county',  and  though  the  water  courses,  creeks  and  their  branches,  and 
the  river,  all  contain  more  or  less  salt,  from  which  circumstance  arose 
the  name  of  Saline  river  for  the  principal  water  course  which  runs 
through  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  yet,  though  thousands  of 
dollars  have  been  spent  and  fortunes  lost  in  the  search,  there  has  never 
been  any  profitable  brine  found  in  the  county,  except  on  the  north  side 
of  Saline  river,  about  one  mile  south  of  the  town  of  Equality,  on  section 
19,  township  9,  range  8,  and  near  what  is  known  as  the  ^^Ualf-moon," 
a  semi-circular  excavation  as  its  name  implies,  that  was  made  bv  the 
buffalo  and  other  wild  animals  that  congregated  in  vast  herds  to  lick 
the  muriatiferons  earth.  The  diameter  of  this  remarkable  excavation 
is  about  one  hundred  yards,  and  the  depth  varies  from  six  to  eight  feet. 
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Tlie  surface  level  is  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  below  high  water  mark  and 
llie  soil  is  a  river  or  lacustrine  deposit,  of  fine,  whitish,  clay  loam,  con- 
taining in  spots  many  fresh  water  shells  belonging  to  species  now  living. 
Beneath  this  alluvial  soil,  the  excavation  at  the  ''Half-moon"  shows  a  yel- 
lowish clay,  mixed  with  gravel  and  sand,  which  belongs  to  the  age  of 
the  Drift.  This  locality  must  have  been,  likewise,  a  favorite  resort  for 
the  Mammoth  and  Mastodon^  huge  monsters  that  roamed  in  immense 
numbers  over  the  country  when  the  present  site  of  the  salt  works  was 
an  alluring  swamp,  for  there  has  been  found,  from  time  to  time,  resting 
on  this  drift  in  the  Half-moon,  a  great  many  bones  belonging  to  these 
extinct  animals.  While  examining  this  locality  several  small  fragments 
of  the  enameled  crowns  of  Mammoths'  teeth  were  picked  up,  the  liss 
enduring  parta  of  the  structure  having  mouldered  into  dust  The  lia- 
bility of  fossil  bones  to  crumble  and  fall  to  pieces  immediately  after 
their  exposure  to  the  air,  has  been  a  serious  drawback  to  their  collection, 
and  many  valuable  specimens  have,  in  consequence,  been  lost  to  science 
for  want  of  knowing  how  to  secure  their  preservation. 

It  may  not,  therefore,  be  out  of  place  here  to  state  to  the  citizens  who 
may  be  interested  in  the  promotion  of  geological  science  that  bits  of 
paper  should  be  glued  over  the  specimen  as  fast  as  the  parts  are 
exposed  by  the  removal  of  the  earth,  as  in  this  manner  highly  interest- 
ing bones  may  be  removed  with  safety  from  their  matrix  of  earth, 
which  without  this  precaution  would  drop  into  useless  fragments.  A 
further  preservation  may  be  secured  by  subsequently  boiling  the  bones 
or  teeth  in  a  weak  solution  of  glue,  which  will  supply  the  lost  animal 
matter  and  cement  the  earthy  particles  firmly  together. 

Teeth  of  the  Mastodon  were  found  last  summer  close  to  the  water's 
edge  in  front  of  Shawneetown.  I  subsequently  visited  the  locality  and 
saw  that  the  bones  were  imbedded  in  a  shallow  deposit  of  bluish  clay, 
resting  upon  yellow  clay  and  gravel,  which  corresponds  in  geological 
time  with  the  bone  beds  at  the  Half  Moon. 

While  the  Saline  salt  works  were  under  the  control  of  the  General 
Government,  the  strong  brine  on  the  Kanawha  had  not  been  discovered  j 
consequently  an  immense  district  of  country  had  to  receive  its  supply 
of  salt  from  these  works.  The  brine  then  used  required  from  one  huu- 
dred  and  twenty -five  to  two  hundred  and  eighty  gallons  to  make  one 
bushel  (fifty  pounds)  of  salt.  Between  one  and  two  thousand  hands 
were  employed,  and  the  yield  of  the  works  has  been  estimated  at  eighty 
to.one  hundred  bushels  of  salt  per  diem.  So  greatly  was  the  demand 
beyond  the  power  of  the  works  to  supply,  that,  as  I  am  informed,  appli- 
cants for  salt  coming  from  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  other 
paits  of  the  country  were  regularly  ticketed,  and  could  be  supplied  only 
by  awaiting  their  proper  turn.  ^  No  one  thought  of  stopping  for  the 
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drainage  of  the  salt  crystals,  but  all  were  glad  to  receive  it  as  soon  as 
it  was  cool  enough  to  handle,  and  to  start  off  with  their  pack  horses 
loaded  with  sacks  of  salt  from  which  the  water  trickled  as  tbey  jour- 
neyed home.  The  fuel  required  to  evaporate  such  an  immense  amount 
of  water,  stripped  the  country  of  timber  for  miles  around,  and  the 
expedient  was  resorted  to  of  conveying  the  brine  for  miles  in  wooden 
pipes,  to  the  rapidly  receding  forest.  The  idea  never  once  occurred  to 
these-  early  salt-makers  that  the  five-foot  bed  of  coal  through  which 
their  wells  generally  were  dug,  could  furnish,  ready  al  hand,  a  never- 
failing  supply  of  the  best  and  cheapest  fuel. 

After  the  establishment  of  salt  works*  on  the  Kanawha  river,  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  at  Pomeroy,  in  Ohio,  the  Saline  mines  could  no  longer  profit- 
ably compete  in  the  market ;  therefore,  the  works  were  finally  aban- 
doned and  every  vestige  of  former  prosperity  was  effaced  by  the  rava- 
ging hand  of  time,  and  all  ef/jrts  to  revive  the  manufacture  of  salt  on 
the  Saline  river,  until  recently,  proved  a  ruinous  loss  to  the  parties 
engaged  in  it. 

About  the  year  1850  the  Saline  property  was  purchased  by  Messrs. 
Temple  &  Castles,  the  present  proprietors,  who  soon  thereafter  com- 
menced to  bore  a  new  and  deeper  well.  The  firHt  brine  was  struck  in 
this  well  at  108  feet;  at  600  feet  a  cavity  with  some  gravel  was  passed, 
and  at  1,100  feet  the  bore  stopped  in  brine  wbich  marks  7.2^  of  Baume's 
saltometer,  and  requires  only  seventy-five  gallons  to  make  a  bushel 
(fifty  pounds)  of  salt,  which  is  fully  as  strong  as  the  brine  of  the 
Kanawha.  The  well  is  not  artesian,  but  the  brine  comes  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  surface  and  is  pumped.  Messrs.  Temple  &  Castles  were  not 
present  when  this  well  was  bored,  and  no  further  record  was  made  of 
the  rocks  passed  through,  except  noting  a  five  foot  bed  of  coal  at  forty 
feet  below  the  surface.  This  coal  outcrops  in  the  river  at  Equality,  also 
in  the  hills  one  mile  to  the  west ;  and  being  referable  to  coal  No.  5  of 
the  general  section,  it  serves  to  establish  a  starting  point,  by  means  of 
which  the  horizon  of  the  saline  reservoir  in  the  rocks  below  may  be 
determined  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy.  The  first  brine  at  108 
feet  is  probably  in  the  shales  overlaying  the  sandstone  above  coal  No.  4 ; 
the  cavity  with  gravel  at  COO  feet  is  about  the  place  of  the  shale  divi- 
ding the  Conglomerate  in  two  members,  as  seen  at  the  Battery  Bock 
and  elsewhere,  while  the  1,100  feet  may  stop  in  the  Chester  limestone, 
which  therefore,  forms  the  base  of  the  muriatiferous  rocks  in  this  part 
of  the  State.  It  is  my  opinion,  also,  that  the  strong  brine  has  its  main 
lodgment  in  this  limestone — finding  its  way  upward  by  hydrostatic 
pressure  through  permeable  strata — and  that  it  is  more  or  less  reduced 
in  strength  by  the  fresh  water  which  it  encounters  on  the  way. 
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At  the  old  "  Nigger  Works,"  on  sec  27,  T.  9,  R.  8,  the  saline  spring, 
as  before  mentioned,  issues  oat  from  near  the  junction  of  the  Chester 
sandstone  and  limestone,  marking  only  4^  of  Baume — a  diminution  in 
strength  that  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  above  stated, 
from  the  fact  that  several  springs  still  less  brackish  break  out  a  few 
feet  higher  up  the  bank,  the  latter  tending  to  show  the  liability  of  the 
brine  to  mix  with  fresh  water  as  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  surface. 
The  main  spring  emits  a  distinct  odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  it 
may  possess  important  therapeutic  properties. 

Around  these  brine  springs  fragments  of  Indian  pottery  are  found  in 
great  plenty,  some  of  which  are  ornamented  with  bands  of  vertical 
lines  arranged  with  considerable  taste.  To  judge  by  the  curvature  of 
some  of  these  fragments,  the  vessels  to  which  they  belonged  were  not 
less  than  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  a  size  truly  astonishing,  made,  as 
they  api>ear  to  have  been,  of  common  clay  and  fragments  of  fresh- 
water shells.  From  the  large  size  of  these  pots  it  is  natural  to  iuCdr 
that  they  were  used  as  evaporating  pans  by  a  pre-historic  race  of  salt 
manufacturers.  The  rapid  destruction  of  iron  evaporating  pans, 
together  with  their  cost,  is  a  heavy  tax  to  the  modem  salt-maker ; 
therefore,  if  a  more  durable  and  less  expensive  pan  could  be  formed  of 
some  kind  of  clay,  it  would  prove  a  large  saving  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  salt ;  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  should  we  be  able  to  hit 
upon  a  valuable  idea  from  the  lost  arts  of  the  Mound-builders. 

Messrs.  Temple  &  Castles  re-commenced  the  manufacture  of  salt  at 
the  ^^  Saline  "  about  the  year  1856,  from  the  brine  of  their  new  well, 
which  was  analyzed  for  them  by  Prof.  Geo.  Cook,  of  New  York. 

I  was  kindly  permitted  to  take  a  copy  of  this  analysis  for  publication : 

"  Specific  gravity,  1 .  047.      IM  jMiru  of  brine  contains  7.S  per  cent,  of  dry  matter. 

The  brine  contains  in  100  parts :  The  reuniting  salt  contains  in  100  parts : 

Chloride  of  sodi am  (common  salt) 6  3431  tK  77 

Chloride  of  calcium 39WJ  5  55 

Chloride  of  magnesiam 21*24  9  95 

Sulphate  of  Hme 3448  4.79 

7  1999    97.06 

Water 94  6000 

99  9999 
Traces  of  bromide  of  sodium,  chloride  of  potassium,  Iodide  of  sodium,  and  chloride  of  iron/' 

The  '^  Saline "  brine  is  of  the  same  strength  as  the  Kanawha,  and 
requires  seventy -five  gallons  to  make  a  bushel  (fifty  pounds)  of  salt. 
I  have  no  analysis  of  the  latter  brine  for  comparison,  but  I  have  been 
informed  that  it  contains  more  chloride  of  calcium  and  less  sulphate  of 
lime.  The  sulphate  of  lime  in  the  ^^  Saline  "  brine  is  a  source  of  much 
annoyance,  and  large  sums  of  money  were  expended  by  Messrs.  Temple 
&  Castles  before  their  efforts  to  get  rid  of  it  were  crowned  with  success. 
They  are  now,  however,  manufacturing  an  article  of  salt  that  ranks 
equal  to  the  Kanawha  in  purity  and  antiseptic  properties. 
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When  I  first  visited  the  "  Saline"  in  the  summer  of  1867,  the  average 
product  of  the  works  was  from  thirty  to  forty  barrels  of  salt  per  diem  ; 
since  then  it  has  been  increased  to  double  that  quantity.  There  is  a 
system  of  manipulations  connected  with  the  operation  of  making  good 
salt  from  this  brine  that  belongs  exclusively  to  the  company.  It  has 
been  established  by  an  outlay  of  large  sums  of  money  spent  in  experi- 
menting, by  much  anxiety,  and  with  failure  after  failure.  Taking  this 
property,  with  the  previous  disastrous  failures  staring  them  in  the 
face,  Messrs.  Temple  &  Castles  have  built  up  a  successful  manufacture 
which  is  creditable  to  themselves  as  enterprising  gentlemen  and  of 
incalculable  importance  to  the  county.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that  they 
will  reap,  as  they  deserve,  a  rich  reward  for  their  meritorious  labor. 

They  have  adopted  the  plan  of  graduation  houses,  as  in  parts  of 
Germany  and  France,  for  concentrating  the  natural  brine  before  it  goes 
into  the  evaporating  pans.  These  houses  consist  here  of  two  frames 
from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  forty  to  forty- 
five  feet  high  ;  the  longest  of  the  two  is  divided  into  two  parts,  so  that 
the  brine  may  be  divided  into  three  grades.  Thorn  bushes  are  spread 
on  parallel  horizontal  frames,  arranged  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
houses,  so  that  the  brine,  which  is  pumped  and  forced  to  the  top  of  the 
frames,  may  descend  in  a  shower  through  the  whole  series.  After 
passing  the  brine,  successively,  in  this  manner,  over  the  three  houses, 
the  graduation  in  favorable  weather  carries  it  from  7^  2  to  9^  5.  From 
the  third  house,  or  after  the  third  graduation,  the  brine  is  conveyed  to 
the  pans,  where  the  evaporation  is  completed  over  the  fire.  The  fuel 
used  for  this  purpose  is  stone  coal,  mined  on  the  company's  land  one 
mile  west  of  the  works,  from  No.  5  coal,  which  is  here  of  excellent 
quality  and  almost  entirely  free  from  sulphur.  It  is  brought  to  the 
works  on  a  tram  road,  and  about  three  hundred  bushels  are  consumed 
in  the  manufacture  of  thirty -five  barrels  of  salt. 

Iron  ore. — ^More  or  less  clay  iron-stone  is  found  with  the  shales  of  the 
coal  throughout  the  county,  but  at  no  one  locality  in  quantity  sufficient 
to  make  it  of  commercial  value. 

Building  stone. — There  is  an  abundance  of  good  freestone,  suitable 
for  building  purposes,  all  along  the  Gold-hill  axis«  along  Eagle  creek 
and  its  tributaries  in  the  south,  at  Equality,  and  in  the  river  bank  at 
New  Haven.  Some  members  of  the  Chester  limestone  might  answer 
for  building  stone,  but  as  a  general  rule  it  will  not  endure  where  unpro- 
tected from  rain  and  frost.  A  black  septaria  limestone,  belonging  to 
the  Coal  Measures,  which  is  exposed  at  low-water  in  the  river  bank  at 
Shawneetown,  is  susceptible  of  a  remarkably  fine  polish,  and  being 
chequered  with  veins  of  white  calcspar,  it  presents  a  beautiful  appear- 
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ance,  but  can  only  be  obtained  in  small  pieces,  owing  to  its  almost 
inaccessible  position  and  extreme  brittleness. 

Quick-lime. — The  Chester  limestone,  in  the  Gold-hill  ridge,  is  a  rich 
source  of  excellent  lime.  The  limestone  over  No.  7  coal,  and  the  Carth- 
age limestone  in  Eound  Pond  hill,  and  at  New  Haven,  will  make  good 
lime  also,  though  not  generally  so  pure  as  the  former. 

PotierfC  clay. — The  fire  clays  forming  the  bottom  of  the  coal  beds  in 
this  county  that  have  been  tried  do  not,  I  am  told,  make  a  good  potter's 
clay,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  search  has  not  been 
thorough,  and  that  some  of  the  clays  on  the  Saline  river  will  be  found 
suited  for  manufacturing  the  ordinary  stoneware  of  commerce.  Plastic 
clay  for  bricks  can  be  had  in  most  places  over  the  county. 

Soil  and  Agriculture, — The  soil  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  is 
principally  derived  from  sediments  deposited  by  the  inundations  of  the 
Ohio  river,  and  by  washings  from  the  Quaternary  and  Carboniferous 
strata  of  the  high  ground.  It  is  in  most  places  a  sandy  loam,  rich  in 
elements  of  fertility,  and  is  especially  adapted  to  growing  Indian  corn. 

The  bottom  lands  along  the  main  Saline  river  and  its  main  tributary, 
the  North  Fork,  though  partaking,  in  part,  of  the  character  of  the  Ohio 
river  bottom  land,  contains  a  large  proportion  of  a  light-colored,  fine 
sedimentary  clay  loam,  which  is  compact,  and  tenacious  of  water,  and 
therefore  difficult  to  bring  into  good  cultivation.  If  properly  worked, 
it  would  bring  good  crops  of  grain,  provided  the  season  is  favorable; 
but  a  very  dry  or  a  very  wet  season  is  peculiarly  injurious  to  crops  on 
this  soil.  This  latter  variety  of  soil  has  been  derived  principally  from 
the  argillaceous  shales  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  its  general  want  of 
fertility  is  owing  to  its  physical  condition,  and  not  to  any  deficiency  in 
the  proximate  constituents  of  plant-food.  Underdrainage  would  prove 
an  efficient  means  of  bringing  laud  of  this  description  into  a  high  state 
of  cultivation.  The  soil  of  the  yellowish,  gravelly,  clay  laud  in  the 
north-west  part  of  the  county,  is  derived  from  the  drift,  and  is  formed 
of  the  deb^riit  of  the  rocks  rasped  and  ground  to  fragments  by  ancient 
rivers  of  ice,  which  moved  over  the  northern  part  of  this  continent 
with  snail  like  pace,  during  that  period  of  the  earth's  history  known  as 
the  Glacial  epoch.  This  third  variety  of  land  will  grow  all  the  cereals, 
grasses  and  clover  well,  but  it  is  better  adapted  for  small  grain  than 
for  corn,  and  it  is  particularly  good  for  clover. 

Ou  the  ridges  between  Shawneetown  and  the  Little  Wabash  river 
there  is  a  calcareous  clay  soil,  derived  from  the  loess,  which,  in  an  agri- 
cultural point  of  view,  ranks  next  to  the  sandy  loam  of  the  river  bottom 

lands. 

Tobacco,  sorghum,  and  some  cotton  are  cultivated  in  this  county ;  but 
the  princii)al  crops  are  the  cereals  and  clover.    Apples,  peaches  and 
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pears  grow  remarkably  well,  and  the  taste  for  orchard-culture  is  reported 
to  be  constantly  on  the  increase.  As  yet  but  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  grape.  Messrs.  Temple  &  Castles,  at  the 
salt  works,  are  cultivating  a  young  vineyard  containing  about  eight 
hundred  vines,  of  which  the  greater  number  are  Concord,  with  some 
Catawba  and  Delaware,  together  with  a  few  of  the  more  recent  varie- 
ties, such  as  Norton's  Virginia,  Ionia,  Israella,  Ives'  seedling,  and  Diana. 
The  Concord  and  Catawba  succeed  remarkably  well ;  the  other  varieties 
have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  tested  to  be  pronounced  upon  with  cer- 
tainty. While  enjoying  the  kind  hospitality  of  these  gentlemen  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  substantial  test  of  the  wine  which  they  made 
from  their  vineyard,  and  feel  satisfied  that  it  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  native  wines  of  the  professional  wine-maker. 

Timber, — This  county  is  abundantly  supplied  with  all  the  usual  varie- 
ties of  trees  found  in  this  latitude.  On  the  river  bottoms,  particularly 
in  the  eastern  and  northern  part  of  the  county,  large  black  walnut, 
white,  red  and  black  oaks,  hickory,  and  poplar  predominate.  On  the 
high  lands,  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  oak  and  hickory  are  the  prin- 
cipal timber ;  on  the  flat,  wet  land,  post-oak  prevails ;  and  along  some 
of  the  sloughs  and  ponds  there  is  a  fine  growth  of  large  cypress. 
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SALINE  COUNTY. 

Saline  count}'  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hamilton  county,  on  the 
east  by  Gallatin,  on  the  south  by  Pope,  and  on  the  west  by  Williamson. 

In  shape  it  is  a  parallelogram  and  embraces  about  eleven  townships; 
therefore  it  has  an  area  of  about  three  hundred  and  ninety-six  square 
miles. 

Its  topography  is  marked  by  the  Gold  Hill  axis,  which,  beyond  the 
boundary  of  Gallatin  county  forms  a  conspicuous  elevation  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  this  county,  where  it  is  known  as  "Prosi>ect  Hill."'  -The 
hight  of  this  hill,  as  determined  by  barometrical  measurement,  is  five 
hundred  and  ninety  feet  above  the  low  water  of  the  Saline  river. 
Though  the  Gold  Hill  axis  disappears  beneath  the  lowlands  to  the  west 
of  this  hill,  it  is  again  seen  as  a  conspicuous  ridge  of  massive  conglom- 
erate sandstone  in  the  south-western  corner  of  the  count}',  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Stone  Fort. 

Viewed  from  the  summit  of  Prospect  Hill,  the  northern,  middle  and 
western  part  of  this  county  api)ears  to  be  perfectly  level,  but  it  is  never- 
thele-ss  much  broken  by  hills  and  ridges,  that  range  in  elevation  from 
ten  to  eighty  feet  al)ove  the  high  water  mark  of  the  streams.  However, 
a  large  portion  of  the  county  is  level,  and  much  of  the  land  may  be 
termed  "wet,"'  with  here  and  there  a  not  inconsiderable  swamp.  Har- 
risburg,  the  county  town,  is  situated  nearly-  in  the  geographical  center 
of  the  county,  and  is  built  on  a  hill  titty  to  sixty  feet  high,  formerly 
known  as  **Crusoe's  Island,"  fn)ni  the  fact  that  it  is  entirely  surrounded 
by  bottom  land  which  is  subject  to  inundation  during  periods  of  great 
freshets.  The  approaches  to  the  town  are  consequently  made  by  levees. 
Notwithstanding  the  ai)parently  unfavorable  situation,  Ilarrisburg  is  a 
thriving  town,  and  is  looked  upon  as  one  ot  the  healthiest  localities  in 
Southern  Illinois.  The  Vincennes  and  Cairo  railway  runs  through  this 
place,  and  makes  it  a  point  of  considerable  commercial  importance. 
The  principal  water-course  is  the  Saline  river,  which,  with  its  tributa- 
ries, the  South  Fork  and  Little  Saline,  drain  the  southern,  while  the 
other  two  main  tributaries,  the  North  Foik  and  Middle  Fork,  drain  the 
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remainder  of  the  county.  These  streams,  as  well  as  the  smaller  tribu- 
taries, have  generally  low  banks,  which  are  occasionally  overflowed,  at 
which  times  the  water'spreads  over  an  extensive  area  of  what  is  termed 
"bottom  land." 

Geological  Formations. 

The  geological  formations  of  this  county  are  the  Chester  limestone 
and  sandstones  forming  the  upper  part  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
series,  the  Millstone-grit  and  lower  Coal  Measures,  and  the  drift  or  gla- 
cial deposits  of  the  Quaternary  or  Post-Tertiary  epoch. 

Chester  Grouj). — The  rocks  belonging  to  this  group  are  seen  on  the 
north  side  of  a  ridge,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county,  where 
they  have  been  brought  to  the  surface  by  the  Gold  Hill  axis,  and  basset 
at  a  high  angle  to  the  north.  The  following  section  was  taken  at  Pros- 
pect Hill,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  highest  point  on  this  ridge,  and  it 
will  serve  to  show  the  relative  position  of  the  Millstone-grit  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Chester  group : 

Section  taken  at  Prospect  Hill,  on  section  10  f  township  10,  range  7 ; 
average  dip  of  strata  10°  south  : 

Ft. 

Hillstone-grit,  a  pebbly  sandstone 160 

Covered  space,  sandstone!  belonging  to  the  Chester  group 130 

Archimedes  limestone 3 

Green  marly  shale  and  covered  space 80 

Gray  li m  es tone,  *  'cave  rock . " 25 

Covered  space 130 

Qnartzose-sandstone 20 

Cherty-limestone 30 

Covered,  sandstone! SO 

Chester  group 357? 

517 

It  was  found  impossible  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  thickness  of 
the  members  under  the  Millstone-grit  at  the  place  where  the  above  sec- 
tion wa«  obtained,  or  in  fact  at  any  other  locality  along  the  line  of  dis- 
turbance in  this  county,  on  account  of  the  tumbled  masses  of  rock 
which  lie  strewed  over  the  side  of  the  mountain  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
admit  of  only  an  occasional  glimpse  of  what  exists  beneath  them ;  how- 
ever, I  believe  that  this  section  will  convey  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the 
sequence  of  the  strata,  and  gives  the  total  thickness  of  the  exposed 
rocks  of  the  Chester  group,  which  cannot  fall  far  short  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  feet.  Neither  in  the  lower  member  of  the  group,  nor  in 
the  gray  limestone  containing  the  "Cave,"  could  any  trace  of  fossils  be 
found,  but  in  the  band  of  limestone  exposed  above  the  green  marly 
shales,  a  fragment  of  ArcAime^^^  was  found  associated  with  entrochites. 
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There  is  at  Prospect  Hill,  in  the  limestoue  marked  "Gave  rock"  iu  the 
above  section,  a  subterranean  cavern,  which  has  acquired  considerable 
local  notoriety.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Temple,  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  salt  works  (to  whom  I  am  under  many  obligations  for  acts  of  kind- 
ness), I  undertook  to  explore  this  cave,  but  we  forgot  to  supply  ourselves 
with  candles  before  leaving  the  salt  works,  therefore  we  had  to  under- 
take the  task  with  a  glass  coal  oil  lamp,  which  was  ])rocured  from  a 
farm  house  close  by,  but  with  a  light  so  liable  to  accident  a  partial 
examination  was  all  that  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  make.  The  entrance 
is  through  a  hole  not  more  than  two  feet  high,  by  three  feet  broad, 
down  which  the  descent  is  rather  abrupt  to  the  bottom  of  the  cave, 
where  we  found  ourselves  in  a  narrow,  tortuous  gallery,  averaging  from 
three  to  five  feet  in  width  and  twenty  feet  in  bight.  We  went  along 
the  main  gallery  and  a  number  of  its  branches  and  cut-offs,  until  it  was 
supposed  that  we  had  penetrated  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond 
the  entrance,  still  we  saw  no  end  nor  any  appearance  that  seemed  to 
indicate  that  the  exploration  might  not  be  continued  much  farther,  yet 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  return  on  account  of  the  danger  to  be 
encountered,  should  we  have  the  misfortune  to  break  the  lamp,  for  not- 
withstanding every  branch  or  turn  that  was  passed  has  been  marked 
by  some  thoughtful  explorer  with  the  figure  of  an  arrow  scratched  on 
the  limestone  wall  to  indicate  the  direction  to  be  taken  in  returning, 
nevertheless  this  unfailing  guide  would  be  of  no  avail  amidst  the  intense 
darkness  of  subterranean  passages.  The  walls  and  roof  were  covered 
with  moisture,  but  the  floor  was  quite  dry.  It  is  said  that  the  cave 
usually  contains  a  spring  of  cool  sulphur  water,  and  we  hoi>ed  to  obtain 
from  it  a  refreshing  drink,  but  no  water  was  seen  along  our  route  ;  the 
bed  of  the  sulphur  spring  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Temple,  was  now  dry, 
probably  from  the  effects  of  the  severe  drouth  which  had  prevailed  in 
this  county  for  several  months.  A  great  many  bats  were  observed 
clinging  to  the  roof,  with  their  heads  hanging  down,  some  of  which 
were  alarmed  by  the  proximity  of  our  lamp,  and  taking  wing,  whizzed 
about  our  faces,  as  if  to  scrutinize  closely  the  enemies  who  dared  to 
penetrate  into  their  dark  abode.  Tbe  occasional  widening  of  the  gal- 
leries formed  small,  irregularly  shaped  rooms,  some  of  which  gave  evi- 
dence of  having  been  at  one  time  very  beautiful,  but  the  stallactites 
with  which  they  were  once  adorned,  have  nearly  all  been  broken  off  by 
thoughtless  visitors,  who  thus  wantonly  destroyed  the  sublime  architec- 
tural works  of  quaint  and  inimitable  patterns  that  were  brought  into 
existence  during  long  periods  of  chemical  action,  in  Nature's  great  work- 
shop. One  cannot  help  expressing  deep  mortification  on  contemplating 
the  ruthless  and  blind  destruction  of  that  which  makes  these  subterra- 
neous grottoes  beautiful  as  Aladdin's  garden,  and  the  defacers  merit 
universal  condemnation. 
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No  thorough  exploratiou  has  yet  been  made  of  this  cave;  therefore,  as 
it  appears  lo  be  quite  extensive,  it  is  possible  to  discover  chambers  or 
rooms  surpassing  both  iu  size  and  decorations  those  at  present  known. 

While  iu  the  cave  diligent  search  was  made,  but  no  trace  of  organic 
remains  could  be  found  in  its  walls,  which  are  formed  of  decomposing 
limestone. 

Much  still  remains  to  be  learnc'd  regarding  the  effect  of  the  disturb- 
ance which  has  brought  the  Gold  Ilill  strata  to  the  surface,  as  to  the 
influence  which  it  may  have  had  in  modifying  the  shape  of  the  coal- 
basin,  for  here  as  at  other  places  before  mentioned,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  ridge  the  coal  bearing  strata  are  seen  apparently  undisturbed. 

A  very  good  mineral  spring  issues  from  about  the  junction  of  the  lime- 
stone and  sandstone,  on  Mrs.  Ross'  place  at  the  foot  of  Prospect  Hill. 
It  furnishes  a  bountiful  fiow  of  c'ear,  cool  water,  that  possesses  a  faint 
odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  leaves  a  white  sediment  on  the 
"gum,''  and  on  the  sides  of  the  little  branch  to  which  it  gives  rise.  The 
reputation  which  it  has  acquired  is  no  doubt  well  deserved,  and  if  suit- 
able buildings  were  erected  to  accommodate  the  public  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  would  become  a  place  of  considerable  resort  daring 
the  summer  months,  especially  for  invalids  suffering  from  general  debil- 
ity. Iti)  medicinal  effects  are  most  likely  to  be  alterative  and  aperitive. 
The  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  appears  above  the  surface  also,  on 
sees.  36  and  35,  T.  9,  E.  7,  near  the  line  of  Gallatin  county.  The  hill 
above  it  at  this  locality  is  eighty  feet  high,  and  exhibits  the  following 
succession  of  strata: 

Ft. 

Slope  covered  with  chert 55 

Rdd  clay  mixed  with  chert 20 

Blaokiah-fntiy  limestone  veined  with  calc-epar 5 

80 

The  limestone  in  the  above  section  dips  to  the  south  at  an  angle  of 
40^.  It  is  a  hard  close- textured  rock,  traversed  by  veins  of  white  calc- 
spar  that  would  make  it  a  beautiful  marble,  if  polished. 


Coal    Measures. 

The  Millstone  grit,  or  Conglomerate,  as  it  is  indiscriminately  called  by 
geologists — lies  in  this  county  conformable  to  the  Chester  group,  and  is 
at  the  base  of  the  productive  Goal  Measures.  Its  position  has  already 
been  indicated  in  the  section  given  of  the  strata  at  Prospect  Hill,  where 
it  is  principally  represented  by  a  massive  redishbrown  sandstone  that 
contains,  at  many  places  along  its  exposure,  small  rounded  pebbles  of 
quartz.     It  is  sometimes  divided  into  two  members  by  a  few  feet  of 
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fthale;  bat  I  waj»  unable  to  detect  thu  partiDg  at  Pra»pcCv  HilL  proba- 
bly OD  account  of  the  tumble^!  ina.vi«s^  of  rock  and  dii^U  vhich  maj 
bare  covere^l  It  up. 

The  CoDgloioerate  is  aL<o  .seen  in  tue  ^jatbHrastem  aBd  souib-westem 
part  of  tbe  connty.  Od  -tec  34.  T.  10.  B.  r}.  at  what  L<  known  as  the 
**  Stone  Fort."  it  is  a  maiv^ive  iiebb'y-sandatone  !?iity  to  seventy  feet 
thick,  where  it  forui.s  an  abrupt  e^v^arpment  «*n  the  s*>atu  face  of  the 
ridge,  I.jO  to  160  feet  alxive  the  Little  Saline  riwr  which  dows  along 
the  frxit  of  the  ridge.  ThU  ridge  appears  to  be  a  connnuarion  of  the 
Gold  Hill  axi.s;  and  j>o  far  a«  I  have  b«:en  able  '^o  discover  in  traversing 
iti<  courHC,  the  strata  present  here  the  apiiearance  of  an  anticliDal  axis, 
an  they  dip  alxiut  Ih"-  to  the  north wanL 

The  name  of  the  latter  localitv  is  derive«l  from  an  old  fort  like  inclo- 
sure  built  nfion  the  highest  part  of  the  Conglomerate.  It  contains  an 
area  of  three  or  four  acres,  which  is  surrouude«l  by  a  semi-circular  wall 
of  Handstoue  three  or  four  feet  high.  The  rocks  of  which  this  wall  was 
built  furninh  no  evidence  of  having  Ijeen  quarried,  but  on  the  contrary^ 
present  the  api^earance  of  having  Ijeen  loose  stones  picke«l  from  the 
fturfa^re  and  thrown  into  the  wall-heap  without  any  attempt  at  order  in 
their  arrangement.  This  ancient  fort  was  well  protected  on  the  south 
Hide  by  a  bastion  or  fjenK^ndicular  wall  of  Conglomerate  sixty  to  seventy 
feet  thick  on  itii  exjiosed  vertical  face.  In  this  "  fort "  we  have 
undoubtedly  another  monument  of  a  pre-historic  race  of  men  who 
inhabited  this  Continent  at  so  remote  a  [leriod  that  no  clue  to  their  his- 
tory' can  l^  obtained  from  the  existing  races  of  Indians — the  tradition 
of  whose  forefathers  give  no  account  of  the  Mound  and  Fort-builders. 

While  standing  on  the  para^iet  of  this  ancient  strong-hold,  the  mind 
naturally  wandererl  back  over  the  immense  lapse  of  time  since  this  for- 
tress or  citadel  was  througe^l  with  beings  who  were  filled  with  hopeful- 
ncHHy  or  oppressed  with  all  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  life  peculiar  to 
man,  and  who,  no  doubt,  felt  proud  of  the  supposed  security  against 
their  foes  obtained!  by  the  selection  of  so  strong  a  position.  Here  pro- 
bably they  placed  their  sentinels  to  give  the  alarm  on  the  first  approach 
of  an  enemy  ;  here  likewise,  the  elite  of  the  community  may  have 
assembleil  to  c:^intemplate  the  grand  and  beautiful  scenery  around  their 
stronghold ;  for,  then  as  now,  the  Little  Saline  river  had  cut  its  pass- 
a;(e  through  the  Conglomerate  ridge,  and  its  banks  were  strewed  with 
Cyclopean  bkxrks  fallen  from  the  parent  mass  alx)ve. 

Coal  Xo.  5. — ^This  l>ed  of  coal  is  the  fifth  in  the  ascending  order  on 
Saline  river  in  Gallatin  c^>unty,  but  in  Saline  county  it  is  the  lowest 
workable  seam  that  I  have  been  able  to  identify.  It  is  opened  and 
worked  by  Messrs.  Temple  &  Castles,  on  sec.  24,  T.  9,  R.  7,  one  mile 
west  of  the  salt  works,  where  it  outcrops  on  the  east  side  of  a  short 
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ridge  bearing  a  little  east  of  south  from  Eqaality.  The  mouth  of  the 
miiuDg  entry  is  twenty  feet  above  high-water  of  the  Saline  river ;  and 
as  the  same  bed  was  passed  through  at  forty  feet  below  the  surface  in 
the  salt  well  one  mile  directly  east  of  this  entry,  it  shows  the  dip  to  l)e 
to  the  east  at  the  rate  of  seventy  feet  per  mile,  if  an  allowance  of  ten 
feet  is  made  for  the  place  of  high-water  mark  above  the  salt  well.  The 
following  section  was  made  at  this  mine,  starting  from  high-water  of 
the  Saline  river. 

Section  at  Messrs.  Temple  &  Castles'  coal  mine  on  sec.  24,  T.  9,  E.  7. 
Coal  dips  etLBt  at  the  rate  of  seventy  feet  per  mile : 

Ft.    In. 

Slope  covered  with  drift 60 

Grayish-white  micAoeoue  sandetone 30 

Gray  Biliceone  shale 95  to  35 

Black  slate 3 

Coal  No.  5  C'flve-foot  coal,*') ) 4     8 

Fireclay ft 

Covered  slope 18 

High  waterof  theSaline  river 0 

151      8 

About  300  bushels  of  this  coal  are  consumed  daily  at  the  salt  works, 
under  the  evaporating  pans  and  boilers.  It  appears  here  to  be  free 
from  the  sulphur  bands  so  common  in  coal  No.  5  at  Equality  and  other 
localities,  consequently  it  has  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  smithing 
purposes.  There  is  in  the  roof  shales  an  abundance  of  compressed 
marine  shells  coated  with  yellow  pyrites  of  iron,  which  gives  them  the 
appearance  of  having  been  gilded.  They  are,  however,  for  the  most 
part  in  a  bad  state  of  preservation,  and  rapidly  decompose  after  expo- 
sure to  the  atmosphere.  The  shells  most  common  in  this  shale  are : 
Aviculopecten  rectilaterarivs^  Productus  longispinusy  yautilus  decoratuSy 
Nucula  ventricoaa  f  and  Orthoceras  Rushensis. 

There  is  an  outcrop  of  coal  dirt  on  the  side  of  the  ridge  opposite  to 
the  above  mine  on  sec.  25,  T.  9,  R.  7,  that  is  referable,  also,  to  coal  No.  5. 
No  oi>ening  has  been  made  to  test  the  thickness  and  quality  of  the  coal 
at  this  outcrop,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  No.  5  coal  will  be  found  thin- 
ning out  to  the  south-west  and  west,  and  will  in  the  latter  direction 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  give  out  after  passing  west  of  the  third  tier  of 
sections  in  range  seven ;  and  in  the  former  direction  it  is  represented  in 
the  vicinity  of  Whitesville  by  only  an  eighteen-inch  seam. 

At  the  outcrop  on  sec.  25  it  is  underlaid  by  several  feet  of  fire-clay, 
which  contains  bands  of  gray  ironstone  of  a  character  similar  to  that 
which  is  seen  under  the  coal  at  the  salt  works,  only  it  appears  to  be  in 
much  larger  quantity  at  the  former  place. 

At  the  crossing  of  Saline  river,  on  sec.  26,  T.  9,  E.  7,  the  gray  silicious 
shales,  commonly  over  No.  5  coal  in  this  part  of  the  coal  field,  outcrop 

—30 
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in  tbe  bank  of  the  riTer,  and  may  be  traced  for  half  a  mile  or  more 
along  the  stream. 

Wf Mt  of  tbe  minei^.  at  the  s^lt  work^,  and  od  the  extreme  western 

Mde  of  the  ridge  in  which  tho?*e  mines  are  sitaacal.  at  Mr.  Whisjsen'8, 

on  f^ec.  23,  T.  0.  B.  7,  a  coal  that  is  reported  to  be  foar  feet  thick  was 

Ktmck  in  digging  a  well.    On  account  of  the  mineral  character  of  the 

water  no  us>e  was  made  of  this  well,  and  it  is  now  filled  ap,  bat  pieces 

of  coal  can  still  be  found  mixed  with  the  debrU  of  gray  and  black  shale 

that  was  thrown  out  at  the  time  of  digging.    The  agreement  of  the 

shale  and  .sn[)erimposed  sandstone  with  the  rocks  seen  at  Equalitr.  and 

on  the  east  .side  of  the  same  ridge  above  Xo.  5  coal,  can  leave  no  doubt 

ns  to  its  sjncbroniiim  with  that  bed.    The  following  section  gives  the 

succession  of  rocks  in  the  hill  that  lie  above  the  coal  in  Whissons 

well: 

Ft. 

BedtiJAh.  cflar!*«-gra:s«<l  laxubtone 60 

Silieirtiw  ahal^ dO 

Gray.  •r^filloiiiliciotM  4lule. 15 

Black  aiAC«.  irep«jrte*i  in  well* 5 

Om1Xo.5.  "  ••    4 

141 

About  one  mile  south  of  the  above  locality  a  four  foot  bed  of  coal  is 
rep^irted  in  a  well  at  Mr.  Taylor's  place,  which  I  refer  also  to  No.  5. 

Coal  No.  7. — This  is  the  next  coal  in  the  ascending  order  that  was 
seen  in  Saline  county*. 

At  Equality,  on  the  eastern  edge  of  Saline  c«Mmty,  Xos.  5,  6  and  7 
coals  are  seen  in  regular  sequence,  but  westward  the  two  lower  beds  are 
replaced  by  shales,  and  No.  7  increases  in  thickness. 

Three  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Equality,  on  sec.  15,  T.  9.  R.  7,  at  Mr. 
Grear-s,  coal  No.  7  was  passed  through  in  sinking  a  well.  It  is  saitl  to 
be  four  feet  thick,  and  is  overlaid  by  a  limestone  as  at  Equality.  lu 
fcome  fiagments  ot  tbe  limestone  lying  around  the  well  a  few  fossils 
were  detected:  Aihyrin  HuhiUiia^  A.  Roymif  Spiri/er  cameratuSj  and 
Lf/phffphyUum  proUferum.  In  a  ravine  about  fifty  feet  east  of  the  well 
the  limestone  outcropiied,  and  is  overlaid  by  shales  and  shaly  sand- 
stone, as  follows : 

Ft.    In. 

Drift  and»oU 25 

n ard  ifray  limeatoDe 2       6 

Sh^e ? 

Coal,  Xo.7 4 

Between  Mr.  Great's  place  and  Harrisbiirg  No.  7  is  found  on  some  of 
the  low  ridges,  but  tbe  greatest  part  has  been  removed  by  denudation, 
though  there  may  be  outcrops  of  it  before  reaching  tbe  Horse  swamp 
and  tbe  broad  lK)ttom  land  along  tbe  middle  fork  of  tbe  Saline  river. 

Tlie  thin-bedded  rock  in  tbe  mound-like  bill  upon  which  Harrisbnrg 
is  built  is  in  part  the  representative  of  tbe  sandstone  over  No.  7  coal, 
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and  in  confirmation  of  this  Dr.  Pearce  informed  me  that  he  had  a  well 
dug  some  years  ago  in  the  bottoms  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  which 
struck  a  bed  of  coal  at  the  depth  of  eighteen  feet.  Plenty  of  water 
was  obtained,  but  it  was  so  contaminated  with  sulphurous  salts  from 
the  coal  that  it  was  considered  unhealthy,  and  the  well  was  filled  up, 
without  previously  testing  the  thickness  of  the  coal. 

One  mile  west  of  Ilarrisburg,  on  Mr.  Dove's  farm,  a  coal  was  drilled 
into  at  the  depth  of  twenty-one  feet;  but  here  again  nothing  was  ascer- 
tained in  regard  to  its  thickness.  It  is  possible  that  immediately  around 
Harrisburg,  to  the  north  and  west,  coal  No.  7  will  prove  to  be  only  a 
thin  seam.  However,  at  Mr.  Warfield's,  six  miles  north-west  of  the 
town,  on  sec.  10  or  11,  T.  9,  E.  5,  there  is  an  outcrop  of  coal  in  the  bank 
of  Bankston  creek,  which  is  reported  to  be  four  to  five  feet  thick.  This 
must  be  '^o.  7,  for  though  I  was  unable  to  see  the  coal,  on  account  of 
high  water,  the  sandstone,  which  lies  above  it,  was  traced  from  Harris- 
burg to  the  north-western  corner  of  the  county. 

Tbe  thick  beds  of  coal,  in  this  county,  are  found  in  the  south-western 
part,  chiefly  between  the  South  fork  of  Saline  river  and  the  parallel  of 
township  8.  One  and  a  half  miles  south-east  of  Harrisburg,  on  sec.  26, 
T.  9,  E.  6,  the  first  place  at  which  coal  No.  7  is  seen  west  of  the  u^iddle 
fork  of  Saline  river,  is  at  Mr.  Ingram's  mine,  being  readily  recognized 
by  all  the  peculiar  features  characterizing  that  bed  at  Equality,  and  at 
the  other  localities  referred  to  in  the  report  on  Gallatin  county,  namely : 
a  limestone  above  the  shale  roof,  a  thin  band  of  bisulphide  of  iron 
nearest  to  the  top  of  the  coal,  and  a  parting  of  clay  nearest  to  the  bot- 
tom of  it. 

At  Ingram's  mine  No.  7  is  five  to  six  feet  thick.  The  entry  from 
which  the  coal  is  mined  runs  with  the  dip  of  the  strata,  which  prevents 
the  outward  drain  of  the  percolating  water,  and  the  mine  is  consequently 
wet  and  disagreeable  to  the  workmen.  This  inconvenience  can  readily 
be  avoided  by  a  small  expenditure  in  opening  another  entry  on  the  north 
side  of  the  hill,  where  the  drift  may  be  carried  along  the  rise  of  the 
strata,  and  thus  secure  a  natural  drainage. 

Section  taken  at  Ingram's  mine — dip  3^  east  of  north  : 

Ft. 

Soil  and  drift 10 

Thin-bedded,  soft  aandstone 20 

Gray  limeatone 8  to  10 

Coal,  No.  7 5  to    6 

Covered  slope 5 

High- water,  middle  fork  of  Saline  river.  

51 

One  mile  west  of  Ingram's  mine,  on  sec.  27,  T.  9,  E.  6,  Mr.  Norman 
is  mining  No.  7  coal,  both  by  stripping  and  drifting,  on  opposit-e  sides 
of  the  hill.  The  coal  here  has  about  the  same  thickness  as  at  the  former 
mine,  with  a  similar  succession  of  strata  in  the  hill  above  the  drift,  but 
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the  limestone  is  reduced  to  four  feet,  and  contains  a  few  fossil  shells 
badly  preserved,  of  which  Spirifer  cameratus,  Aihyri^  aubtUita,  and  A^ 
Royinrnf  only  could  be  determined.  The  quality  of  the  coal  at  these 
two  mines  is  not  of  the  best,  as  it  is  more  or  less  contaminated  with 
sulphur,  which  renders  it  unsuitable  for  blacksmithing.  It  has,  how- 
ever, a  good  reputation  as  a  grate  coal  for  household  uses. 

From  Norman's  No.  7  pan  be  tra<5ed,  on  the  parallel  of  township  9, 
west  to  the  county  line.  Within  this  district  it  has  been  worked  by 
stripping  at  a  great  many  places,  where  it  lies  exposed  in  the  creek 
bottoms.  At  these  exposures  the  limestone  is  not  always  visible,  but  it 
may  be  seen  all  along  the  ridges. 

Only  a  few  of  the  mines  west  of  Norman's,  where  the  coal  is  worked 
by  stripping,  hare  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  bed;  this  is  owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  interference  of  water,  when  the  excavation  is 
carried  below  the  level  of  the  creek  bed,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  coal  bed  contains  less  sulphur.  It  was  found  impos- 
sible, therefore,  under  such  circumstances,  at  most  of  the  mines,  to  get 
the  exact  thickness  of  the  coal,  but  the  general  impression  is  that  it 
will  average  about  six  feet. 

At  Millei''s  mine,  on  sec.  3,  T.  9,  E.  5,  and  at  Knssel's  mine,  on  sec.  29, 
of  the  same  township  and  range,  the  limestone  overlaying  the  coal  forms 
in  places  a  conspicuous  wall  five  to  six  feet  thick,  along  the  valley  of 
Goal  creek;  it  is  a  hard  gray  rock  containing  a  few  fossils,  including 
ProducUis  longispinu^^  Spirifer  cameratuSy  Athyris  subtilita^  Produotiis 
aemi-reticulattis,  and  Chonetes  mesoloba. 

The  Miller  coal  has  a  jet  black  color,  is  very  free  from  sulphur  and 
has  a  good  reputation  in  the  neighborhood  for  smithing  purposes. 

At  Iloleman^s  mine  also,  on  section  20,  of  the  above  township  and 
range,  coal  dirt  is  seen  above  the  main  coal,  in  the  position  occupied  by 
No.  8. 

In  the  bank  of  the  Little  Saline  river,  on  sec.  23,  T.  10,  R.  5,  at  Hay's 
mill  site,  there  is  an  exposure  of  the  coal  with  a  thick  parting  of  clay, 
which  on  my  first  visit  to  the  locality  I  was  disposed  to  refer  to  one  of 
the  lower  coal  beds  of  the  general  section  ;  and  I  then  held  the  same 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  coal  bed  in  the  south-western  corner  of  the 
county,  at  the  village  of  Stone  Fort.  But  subsequent  investigations 
have  proved  to  my  satisfaction  that  there  is  but  little  i)robability  that 
any  bed  of  coal  of  workable  thickness  can  be  found  below  No.  7,  west 
of  the  line  of  range  7  in  Saline  county.  I  now,  therefore,  with  still  some 
doubt  on  the  subject,  refer  the  former  coal  to  No.  7,  and  the  latter  to 
No.  8.» 

*  NoTR.— From  an  oxaininntion  of  the  Coal  Measures  in  Williainton  county,  which  joins  Saline  on 
the  wertt,  I  found  all  tho  lower  coals  from  No.  2  to  No.  7  well  developed,  from  which  it  would  seem 
that  the  couclusion  alN^e  expressed  it  not  well  antheuticatotl.  for  the  coal  beds  in  the  vicinity  of  Stone 
Fort  cannot  poecibly  belong  higher  in  the  series  than  coals  No.  3  or  3  of  the  general  section.   A.  H.  W. 
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The  section  obtained  on  the  Little  Saline  river  is  here  given : 

Ft    In. 

Soil a 

Drift,  yellowish  clay  with  gravel 10 

FerrugluouB  schistose  sandstone 8 

Coal 1       « 

Fire-clay % 

Coal 1       9 

Low  waterof  the  river 0 

m       9 

The  Little  Saline  river,  after  cutting  its  way  through  the  Conglomer- 
ate ridge  at  the  old  fort,  as  before  mentioned,  runs  through  a  low  bottom 
until  it  reaches  the  above  mill  site,  and  forms  its  junction  with  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Saline  river  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond. 

In  the  south-east  part  of  Saline  county  and  on  the  south  side  of 
Prospect  Hill,  No.  7  coal  outcrops  at  several  places  and  has  also  been 
struck  in  digging  wells.  As  yet  no  effort  has  been  made  to  open  mines 
in  this  part  of  the  county,  consequently  it  is  difficult  to  determine  defi- 
nitely in  all  cases  the  synchronism  of  the  seams.  At  Mr.  Nicomb's 
pottery,  on  sec.  14,  T.  10,  R.  7,  there  are  two  seams  of  coal  partially 
exposed  in  the  face  of  a  bluff  bank  of  a  creek,  one  of  the  head  waters 
of  Eagle  creek.  The  lower  of  these  lies  in  the  bed  of  the  creek,  sepa- 
rated from  the  upper  seam  by  eleven  and  one-half  feet  of  argillaceous 
shale  and  three  and  one  half  feet  of  good  fire  clay.  An  opening  which 
had  been  made  to  test  the  thickness  and  quality  of  the  lower  bed  is  now 
filled  up  by  the  caving  in  of  the  bank  and  washings  of  the  creek ; 
therefore  no  opportunity  was  afforded  of  seeing  or  measuring  it  myself. 
Mr.  Nicomb,  however,  who  made  the  opening  and  mined  the  coal  for 
burning  at  the  pottery,  informed  me  that  it  was  two  and  a  half  feet 
thick.  From  the  marked  appearance  of  there  having  been  a  slide  in 
the  bluff*  I  was,  at  first,  rather  disposed  to  believe  that  the  lower  coal 
was  in  fact  only  a  portion  of  the  seam  above,  broken  off*  and  brought 
down  by  the  sliding  of  the  shale ;  but  Mr.  Nicomb  is  confident  that  this 
cannot  be  so,  as  they  neither  agree  in  thickness  or  quality,  the  lower 
seam  being  as  he  says  a  good  burning  coal,  and  has  beneath  it  a  very 
dark  color^  fireclay  that  cannot  be  used  at  the  )>ottery ;  whereas  the 
fire-clay  beneath  the  upper  seam  is  light  colored,  works  well  and  not 
only  makes  good  stone  ware,  but  is,  likewise,  excellent  for  fire-brick ;  in 
fact  he  considers  it  the  best  potters'  clay  in  this  part  of  the  coal  basin. 
The  coal  is  only  about  one  foot  thick,  of  inferior  quality  and  resembles 
the  coal  at  the  village  of  Stone  Fort,  being  composed  principally  of  car- 
bonaceous shale,  alternating  with  thin  bands  of  bituminous  coal. 
Without  being  fully  satisfied,  from  the  want  of  further  evidence,  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  I  am  nevertheless  inclined  to 
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believe  that  the  npper  seam  of  coal  at  the  above  locality  is  No.  8,  and 
the  lower  one  No.  ?.♦ 

Section  of  the  bluff  at  Nicomb's.    Dip  of  strata,  5o  N.,  20^  E. 

Ft    In. 

Schiatoae  sandstone •> 

Coal  rash,  No.  8T  1 

Fire-clay,  good  for  stoneware  and  fire-brick 3       6 

Argillaceous  sbale 11       6 

Coal  No.  7  ?  reported  to  be   2       G 

33       6 

About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  south-west  of  Nicomb's  the  following 
section  was  obtained,  the  dip  of  the  strata  being  the  same  as  at  the 
above  locality  : 

Ft. 

strewed  with  chert,  top  of  hill 20 

Thick  liedde<I  sandHtone,  with  some  pebbles 60 

Covered  slope,  strewed  with  sand  rock 80 

Be<l  of  creek 0 

1G0 

The  sandstone  in  this  section,  which  is  inferred  to  be  the  Conglomer- 
ate, on  account  of  finding  a  few  pebbles  in  it,  was  followed  along  the 
dip  until  it  disappeared  beneath  the  strata,  at  Nicomb's. 

Coal  No.  8?  The  coal  at  the  village  of  Stone  Fort,  in  the  south-west- 
ern corner  of  the  county,  is  referred  to  this  number  *and  horizon,  but 
not  without  some  doubt  on  the  subject,  for  it  is  just  on  the  margin  of 
the  basin,  where  the  seams  are  subject  to  much  variation,  both  as  regards 
the  quality  of  the  coal  and  the  thickness  of  the  strata.  Therefore, 
unless  it  is  seen  in  connection  with  No.  7,  especially  where  so  little  has 
been  done  to  develop  the  coals,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish 
the  former  from  the  latter  bed.  At  the  village  of  Stone  Fort  the  strata 
dip  a  little  east  of  north  at  an  angle  of  20^,  which,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  dip  of  the  rocks  at  the  old  fort,  about  two  miles  to  the  east, 
appears  to  indicate  that  this  village  also  is  on  the  prolongation  of  the 
Gold  mil  axis  of  Gallatin  county.  The  following  section  was  taken  at 
the  village  of  Stone  Fort :  t 

Ft.  In. 

Sandstone 15 

Bl II ish  sil icious  shale ■ 2 

YtfUowish  argillaceous  shale  and  yellow  clay 1      6 

Coalrash,  No.  8  ? 3     6 

Friable  siiicious  shale 10 

Soft  flaj^gy  stone  in  cube-like  blocks 2 

34 

*  Those  are  probably  divisions  of  coal  No.  1  or  2,  both  of  which  are  occasionally  divided,  forming 
two  distinct  seams.  A.  U.  W. 

t  This  section  may  be  compare<l  with  that  given  in  the  report  on  Williamson  county,  on  page  114, 
the  section  beiug  in  the  blufi  back  of  the  village  of  stone  Fort  now  called  Bolton,  where  coals  *2  and  3 
have  been  opened  in  the  face  of  the  blufi.  A.  U.  W. 
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The  sandstone  at  the  top  of  this  section  forms  a  cliff  that  skirts  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  village  and  bassets  to  the  southward  at  an  angle  of 
20O.  It  is  a  whitish-brown  micaceous  rock,  easily  quarried  in  large 
blocks  that  can  be  split  with  wedges,  in  pieces  of  any  required  size. 
The  facility  with  which  this  stone  can  be  worked,  its  beauty  and  dura, 
bility  have  brought  it  into  great  requisition  for  building  chimneys, 
foundations  to  houses  and  various  other  kinds  of  masonry,  for  all  of 
which  it  is  well  adapted^ 

The  coal  which  is  marked  No.  8?  has  been  imperfectly  opened  on  the 
basseting  face  of  the  cliff,  and  some  coal  taken  out.  The  quality  is  not 
good  for  fuel,  and  consists  of  alternate  layers  of  bituminous  coal 
and  carbonaceous,  soft,  fissile  shale,  largely  composed  of  fragments  of 
obscure  plant  stems,  and  belongs  to  a  class  known  as  coal  rash. 
Though  it  is  not  good  for  burning  it  may  prove  to  be  a  valuable  fuel  for 
smelting  and  foundry  use,  as  it  appears  to  be  remarkably  free  from 
hulphur.  To  properly  test  and  work  this  coal  a  shaft  should  be  sunk  on 
the  north-eastern  edge  of  the  village,  where  it  can  be  mined  on  the  rise 
of  the  strata,  not  on  the  pitch,  as  has  been  attempted.  By  this  means 
there  would  be  a  natural  drainage  for  the  water  usually  met  with  in 
coal  mines,  and  admit  of  operations  being  carried  on  with  ease  and 
comfort  to  the  miners. 

In  the  north  part  of  Saline  county  there  are  two  or  more  thin  seams 
of  coal  of  indifferent  quality,  and  of  but  little,  if  any,  commercial  value; 
consequently  there  has  been  scarcely  any  steps  taken  by  the  citizens 
towards  their  development.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Gallatin,  near  the 
northwestern  corner  of  the  county,  on  section  9,  township  8,  range  6, 
Mr.  L.  Karns  has  opened  a  thin  seam  of  coal,  and  was  endeavoring  to 
work  it  by  drifting  into  the  hill. 

This  coal  may  be  traced  all  through  the  northern  part  of  the  county, 
and  is  not  found  at  any  locality  to  exceed  one  foot  in  thickness. 

The  section  at  Karns'  mine  is  as  follows ;  dip  of  strata  5^  W.  of  S. : 

Ft,    In. 

Covered  space,  drift  and  soil : 32 

Yellow,  ferraginoQs,  brecoiated  limestone,  very  sllicioua 8 

Soft,  blue  clay  shale 0     6 

Coal 8  In.      1 

Bluish  shale,  with  stems  of  plants 5 

The  limestone  is  very  impure;  it  has  a  reddish-brown  color  derived 
from  the  large  amount  of  oxyd  of  iron  with  which  it  is  contaminated. 
It  has  a  brecciated  apiiearanee,  and  .seems  to  be  destitute  of  fossils;  in 
the  former  respect  it  resembles  very  much  the  brecciated  limestone 
under  the  sandstone,  at  Merom,on  the  Wabash  river,  above  Vincennes. 

A  limestone  that  is  more  or  less  impure,  but  not  nearly  so  thick  as 
the  limestone  in  the  above  section,  can  be  traced  through  the  northern 
part  of  the  county,  usually  in  connection  with  a  thin  seam  of  coal;  the 
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latter  is  referred  to  the  same  horizou  as  the  coal  at  Karns'  mine.  The 
intercalated  limestones,  in  the  space  between  the  sandstone  and  the 
limestone  above  No.  7  coal,  in  the  northern  part  of  Saline  county,  pos- 
sess a  variable  character,  and  seldom  exhibit  the  same  features  at  any 
two  localities. 

])rift. — ^The  drift  in  this  county  is  characterized  by  a  yellow  plastic 
clay  mixed  with  small  gravel,  with  occasionally  a  granite  bowlder  as 
large  as  a  goose  e^gg^  more  rarely  as  large  as  a  man's  head.  In  some 
places  the  clay  is  replaced  by  sand,  which  forms  the  only  source  of  sup- 
ply in  this  county  for  the  sand  whichjs  used  in  mortar  for  plastering 
houses  and  for  masonry.  The  drift  is  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  thick,  and 
extends  all  over  the  county,  except  where  it  has  been  removed  by 
denudation  or  other  causes. 

Minerals. 

Copper. — I  was  informed  by  Dr.  Smith,  a  very  intelligent  and  observ- 
ant gentleman,  who  lives  near  Gallatin,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county,  that  he  had  at  different  times  found  small  pieces  of  native  cop- 
per both  in  this  county  and  the  southern  part  of  Hamilton,  in  ravines 
or  washed  places,  and  in  the  beds  of  branches.  The  doctor  spoke  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  picked  up  in  the  bed  of  a  branch,  near  Gallatin,  a 
lump  of  native  copper  larger  than  a  hen's  e^gg.  The  latter  specimen  is 
still  owned  in  the  town,  and  Dr.  Smith  tried  to  procure  it  for  my  inspec 
tion,  but  the  parties  to  whom  it  belonged  were  away  on  a  visit,  and  it 
was  locked  up  in  their  residence.  From  the  malleability  and  other 
characteristic  tests  to  which  the  specimens  were  subjected  by  Dr. 
Smith,  they  are  proved  beyond  a  doubt  to  be  native  copper. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  finding  of  small  quantities  of 
native  copper  in  Hamilton  and  Saline  counties,  clearly  indicate  that  it 
came  from  the  drift  deposit.  Therefore,  it  will  be  useless  to  expend 
time  and  money  in  searching  for  valuable  mines  of  copper  in  this  county. 
The  drift,  as  before  stated,  covers  a  large  portion  of  Saline  county,  and 
is  composed  of  material  transported  by  glacial  agency  from  and  beyond 
the  copper  regions  to  the  northward. 

Salt. — ^At  an  early  period,  when  the  agents  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment were  manufacturing  salt  at  the  Saline  works,  in  Gallatin  county, 
some  speculative  adventurers  dug  a  well  on  the  Middle  Fork  of  the 
Saline  river,  about  two  miles  east  of  Harrisburg ;  it  is  reported,  that  at 
the  depth  of  eighty  feet  they  found  a  brine  from  which  a  considerable 
quantity  of  salt  was  made.  At  this  late  day,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
any  information  respecting  the  quality  or  number  of  gallons  which  it 
required  of  this  brine  to  make  a  bushel  of  salt,  but  there  is  reason  to 
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believe,  from  the  geology  of  the  district,  that  briae,  just  as  pure  and 
strong  as  that  now  worked  at  the  "Saline,"  can  be  found  by  boring  in 
the  vicinity  of  Harrisburg,  In  order  to  test  the  matter,  the  bore  should 
penetrate  the  muriatiferous  shales  which  lie  below  the  Conglomerate- 
On  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Saline  river,  or  on  the  bottom  laud  at  Harris- 
burg, a  bore  would  start  from  a  geological  horizon  fifty  to  sixty  feet 
above  the  wells  at  the  "Saline,"  yet,  it  is  believed  that  the  great  salt 
repository  will  be  reached  at  a  much  less  depth  than  at  the  "Saline,'' 
from  the  thinning  out  of  the  subordinate  coal  strata. 

Building  Stone. — There  is  an  abundance  of  good  limestone  for  build- 
ing purposes  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county,  where  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  rocks  have  been  brought  to  the  surface  by  the  Gold  Hill 
axis.  In  the  south-western  part  there  is  a  durable  and  handsome  sand- 
stone, which  is  very  extensively  used  for  building  foundations  to  houses 
and  for  chimneys.  It  can  be  obtained  in  large  blocks  aud  is  easily 
worked.  The  sandstone  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  answers 
very  well  for  ordinary  building  purposes,  but  is  not  so  good  as  that 
found  in  the  southwestern  part. 

Quicklime. — The  Coal  Measure  limestone,  which  overlies  No.  7  coal, 
makes  a  very  fair  article  of  dark  lime  at  some  localities,  but  generally 
contains  too  large  a  quantity  of  impurities,  and  owing  to  the  extra  cost  of 
quarrying,  it  will  never  be  extensively  used  for  that  purpose.  The 
Lower  Carboniferous  limestone,  at  Prospect  Hill,  in  the  south-eastern 
part  of  the  county,  can  furnish  a  bountiful  supply  and  of  excellent 
quality. 

Plastic  Clay. — Good  clay,  suitable  for  fire-brick  and  stone  ware,  is 
found  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  Mr.  Nicomb  has 
established  a  pottery  there  and  is  makingoutof  this  clay,  both  fire-brick 
and  stone  ware. 

Good  clay,  for  making  the  ordinary  brick  used  for  building  purposes, 
may  be  found  in  the  drift  deposits  throughout  the  county. 

Timber, — For  the  most  part  Saline  county  is  well  timbered  and  can 
furnish  a  large  quantity  of  black  walnut,  white  oak,  cypress  and  pop- 
lar lumber.  Besides  the  trees  suitable  for  lumber,  there  is  the  usual 
variety  for  this  latitude  of  forest  growth. 

Agriculture, — The  soils  of  this  county  are  very  similar  in  their  physi- 
cal features  to  those  of  Gallatin  county. 

Along  the  water  courses  there  is,  in  places,  a  black  sandy  loam,  verj' 
rich  in  organic  matter,  which  supports  a  fine  growth  of  black  walnut, 
poplar,  large  oaks,  hickory,  dog  wood  and  spice  bushes.  Then,  there 
are  extensive  tracts,  known  as  post  oak  flats,  which  have  an  ashen-col- 
ored, close,  compact  clay  soil  that  holds  water  like  a  jug.  When  prop- 
erly ditched  and  drained,  the  latter  soil  is  highly  productive,  being  rich 

—31 
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in  all  the  elements  of  fertility.  Without  nnder  drains,  however,  it  will 
require  much  labor  to  bring  it  into  a  productive  condition,  and  will  need 
to  be  snbsoiled  to  as  great  a  depth  as  it  is  possible  to  attain  with  the 
plow.  Though  not  naturally  as  productive  as  the  first  mentioned  soil, 
which  ranks  equal  to  any  in  the  State,  it  will,  nevertheless,  prove  fully 
equal  to  it  for  growing  small  grain,  provided  it  is  under  drained.  An 
intermediate  soil,  which  ranks  between  that  of  the  post  oak  flats  and 
the  sandy  loam,  is  known  as  the  "gum  land,"  which,  like  the  former, 
requires  ditching  and  draining  to  bring  it  into  good  condition. 

The  foregoing  soils  have  all  been  derived  from  the  disintegration  and 
wearing  away  of  the  sandstones,  argillaceous  shales  and  calcareous 
rocks  of  the  Coal  Measures;  but  there  is  still  another  characteristic  soil, 
which  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the  county,  that  is  composed  of 
yellowish  tenacious  clay  and  sand,  with  more  or  less  rounded  gravel  and 
small  bowlders.  On  the  highest  points  and  on  the  low  rolling  land,  the 
drift  soil  has  a  depth  varying  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  or  more.  This  is 
a  good,  strong  soil ;  but,  owing  to  the  tenacious  nature  of  the  clay  which 
forms  its  principal  part,  it,  also,  requires  more  or  less  draining.  It  is 
particularly  good  for  small  grain  and  clover,  and  grows  fine  crops  of 
tobacco.  Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  latter 
article  in  Saline  county,  and  there  are  large  warehouses  at  Gallatin  and 
Baleigh  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  tobacco  for  shipment 

Conclusion. — Saline  county  is  rapidly  filling  up  with  immigrants  firom 
other  parts  of  the  country  and  bids  fair  to  be  a  populous  and  wealthy 
county.  The  Yincennes  and  Cairo  railroad  runs  nearly  diagonally 
through  the  center  of  the  county,  and  will  materially  aid  its  commercial 
prosperity  by  opening  a  market  for  its  vast  stores  of  fossil  fuel. 

To  Dr.  MiTOHEL,  of  Harrisburg,  and  to  the  citizens  of  the  county 
generally,  I  here  tender  my  sincere  thanks  for  their  kind  assistance  in 
promoting  the  interest  of  the  Survey. 


OHAPTBK    XIX. 


LIVINGSTON  COUNTY. 

This  county  comprises  ttie  congressional  townships  Nos.  27,  28,  29, 
and  30  north,  and  ranges  east  of  the  third  principal  meridian  Nos.  3  to 
8  both  inclusive,  making  24  townships,  with  3  townships  and  3  half 
townships  additional  on  the  south  comprised  in  township  26  north,  and 
ranges  6,  7,  and  8  east;  and  township  25  north,  and  the  north  half  of 
ranges  6,  7,  and  8  east,  equal  altogether  to  28^  townships  or  1,026  square 
miles.  This  is  increased,  however,  about  18  square  miles  owing  to  the 
north  tier  of  sections  in  the  three  half  townships  being  two  miles  long 
from  north  to  south,  making  the  aggregate  of  the  county  1,044  square 
miles. 

The  Big  Vermilion  river,  running  from  south-east  to  north-west 
through  the  county,  divides  it  into  nearly  equal  parts,  and  this  stream 
affords  the  only  means  within  the  county  of  determining  its  geology 
below  the  surface,  excepting  the  coal  shafts  and  a  few  borings. 

These  data  would  be  meagre  without  the  aid  of  the  exposures  of 
LaSalle  county  north  of  it,  which  furnish  the  key  to  the  geology  of 
Livingston. 

The  great  anticlinal  axis  which  crosses  the  Illinois  river  near  Utica,  in 
LaSalle  county,  and  which  is  very  clearly  defined  in  the  north  bluflf  of  the 
Illinois  valley,  having  its  central  line  two  miles  west  of  Utica  and  a 
direction  of  south  33°  east,  extends  through  Livingston  county,  its  cen- 
tral line  lying  a  little  east  of  the  Vermilion  river — the  course  of  this 
stream  evidently  having  been  determined  by  the  influence  of  this  axis, 
with  which  it  is,  in  its  general  direction,  nearly  or  quite  parallel. 

After  a  full  investigation  of  LaSalle  county,  Livingston  county  in  its 
general  features  is  easily  determined ;  yet  there  are  details  with  respect 
to  the  Coal  Measures — particularly  in  that  portion  of  the  county  lying 
east  of  the  Vermilion — that  can  only  be  ascertained  as  time  develops 
them  through  the  aid  of  coal  shafts  and  borings. 

Along  the  Vermilion  and  west  of  it  the  Coal  Measures  appear  to  be 
as  complete,  generally,  as  found  in  the  corresponding  part  of  LaSalle 
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county.    Soon  after  passin^:  to  the  east  of  it  tbe  dUtarbance  of  the  axifl 
referred  to,  appears. 

Almost  the  entire  area  of  the  county  belong  in  the  Coal  Measures, 
the  exception  being  a  small  strip  in  the  south-east  {uirt,  equivalent  to 
about  one  and  a  half  townships  in  area.  The  eastern  boundaiy  of  the 
Coal  Measures  within  the  county  has  been  determined  approximately. 
Prof.  F.  H.  Bbadley  traced  the  line  in  Will  and  Kankakee  counties ; 
in  the  latter,  running  south  through  the  centre  of  the  second  tier  of 
sections  east  of  the  west  line  of  that  county  to  the  «outh  line  of  sec  ^, 
T.  31  N..  R.  9  E..  thence  bearing  a  little  west  to  the  centre  of  sec  32,  T. 
30  y..  R.  0  E.  No  further  evidence  of  it  could  be  obtained  without  bor- 
ing, and  it  was  considered  that  a  straight  line  from  this  latter  point  to 
the  rim  of  the  basin — as  determined  at  Chatsworth — would  be  a  close 
approximation  to  correctness.  This  would  make  the  county  line  cross 
the  outcrop  at  the  south-east  comer  of  T.  29  N.,  R.  8  E.,  and  thence  a 
straight  line  to  Chatsworth  in  the  south-west  half  of  sec  4,  T.  26  N., 
B.  S  E.  From  thence^  whether  this  line  continues  in  the  same  direction 
to  the  south  line  of  the  county,  or  whether  it  bears  eastward,  is  yet 
unknown.  Some  indications  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Coal 
Measures  in  Iroquois  county  favors  the  latter  supposition. 

The  general  character  of  the  surface  of  the  county  is  rolling  prairie 
and  very  little  broken  along  theVermilion  river,  which,  with  its  branches, 
is  fringed  with  timber.  The  south-east  part  of  the  county  is  quite  high 
land.  From  four  to  six  miles  south  of  the  countv  line,  in  Ford  countv, 
about  the  centre  of  T.  24  N.,  R  7  £..  is  the  highest  land  of  this  region, 
and  the  Dlinois  Vermilion,  the  Wabash  Vermilion,  the  Mackinaw  and 
Sangamon  rivers  all  have  their  sources  here  near  together. 

East  of  and  parallel  with  the  Vermilion  is  a  ridge  which  may  be 
traced  from  a  ]>oint  west  of  Chatsworth,  northwesterly  into  LaSalle 
county,  into  T.  3'2  N.,  R.  3  E.  This  is  gravelly  and  sandy,  giving  it  a 
distinctive  character,  as  compared  with  the  adjacent  prairie. 

Drift. — The  drift  of  this  countv  is  verv  variable  and  thinnest  in  the 
north-west  part  of  the  county — in  the  vicinity  of  the  Vermilion,  and 
throughout  the  course  of  this  stream  it  is  much  thinner  than  away  from 
it  on  either  side.  At  Pontiac,  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  it  is 
eighteen  feet :  at  Fairbury  and  vicinity  it  is  from  a  few  feet  ti>  ninety 
feet:  at  OdelJ.  Matsou's  lx)ring  rei>«>rted  it  two  hundretl  feet  to  sand 
and  water,  and  three  hundreil  and  fifty  feet  to  rock,  showing  a  great 
depth  of  drift.  Wells  there  have  a  very  unequal  supply  of  water. 
Some  in  town  get  abundance  at  live  to  ten  feet,  others  fail  to  get  water 
at  one  hundred  feet.  In  two  l>orings  water  was  obtaineil  at  about 
ninety-five  feet  in  gravel,  while  others  got  none,  showing  that  the  two 
gravel  f^e^ls  so  general  in  LaSalle  county  furnishing  water,  have  run 
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oat,  and  that  here  the  gravel  aud  saud  are  in  veins  rather  than  stratified 
over  extensive  areas.  This,  however,  may  apply  only  to  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Vermilion.  The  well  at  the  station  at  Odell  was  down  one 
handred  and  thirty  feet.    Record  as  follows  : 

Ft.    In.        Ft.     In. 
Soil X 4 

Yellowishblne  clay 5                     S 

Blue  clay 66                   75 

Gravel  with  some  sand 5                   80 

Blue  clay 15                   95 

Gravel  with  sand S                   97 

Blaeclay 8                 105 

Gravel 0  4         105      4 

Blueclay 22  8         128 

Gravel 0  4          128      4 

Blueclay 2                 130 

At  D wight,  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  sec.  12,  T.  30,  R.  6  E.,  a  boring  of 
twenty -five  feet  was  reported  all  drift,  and  the  well  was  abandoned  at 
that  depth  from  tools  getting  fast.    VTater  at  fifteen  to  twenty  feet. 

A  boring  was  reported  in  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  sec.  21,  T.  28  N.,  R.  9  E., 
of  one  hundred  and  five  feet  in  drift,  but  no  statement  whether  this 
reached  the  bottom  of  it.  This  is  over  the  line  two  miles,  in  Ford 
county. 

At  Chenoa,  at  the  railroad  crossing,  a  well  bored  one  hundred  and 
thirtj-  feet  struck  water  at  ninety  feet,  and  at  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet,  both  rising  to  within  thirty  feet  of  the  surface,  or  so  reported. 
This  is  probably  from  gravel  in  drift. 

At  Avoca  and  west  of  it  water  is  found  from  six  to  eighteen  feet  from 
the  surface.  East  of  this,  thirty  to  forty  feet,  and  not  so  reliable  as 
west  of  the  Vermilion. 

Sand  is  found  on  sec.  27,  T.  27  N.,  R.  6  E.,  between  Fairbury  and 
Avoca,  with  three  feet  of  soil  above  it,  and  also  found  on  sec.  1,  T.  27 
N.,  R.  5  E.,  on  the  west  side  of  the  ridge  half  a  mile  west  of  the  Ver- 
milion— reported  sixteen  feet  deep  aud  resting  on  coarse  gravel.  Pon- 
tiac  is  supplied  with  sand  from  this  point. 

The  country  between  Fairbury  and  Chatsworth  is  a  succession  of 
ridges  rising  gradually  towards  Chatsworth,  the  highest  point  being 
one  or  two  miles  west  of  Chatsworth,  and  this  is  probably  one  hundred 
feet  or  more  higher  than  the  ridge  at  Fairbury. 

The  upper  limestone  of  the  shafts  at  Fairbury  is  traced  in  the  wells, 
aud  along  low  ground  outcrops  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  showing 
the  drift  at  less  depth.  It  appears  on  Indian  creek,  two  miles  south- 
west of  town,  and  also  outcrops  three  and  a  half  miles  north-west  of 
town.  This  limestone  underlies  a  low  ridge  which  is  observable  running 
in  a  north-westerly  direction  in  the  prairie.  Two  miles  east  of  Fairbury 
is  a  ridge  higher  than  the  one  on  the  west.  The  railroad  cuts  through 
it  to  a  depth  of  five  or  six  feet,  showing  a  considerable  amount  of  drift| 
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mainly  derived  firom  the  Niagara  limestone.  A  limestone  reported  six 
miles  soath  and  one  mile  west  of  Forest,  is  probably  the  continnation 
of  the  low  ridge  near  Fairbury  above  referred  to. 

At  Ghatsworth  two  borings  three-quarters  of  a  mile  apart  show  mach 
difference  in  thickness  of  drift.  In  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  sec.  4  it  is  eighty- 
four  or  eighty-eight  feet,  which  includes  an  old  vegetablie  dirt  bed.  In 
the  S.  £.  qr.  of  sec.  3  the  drift  is  two  hundred  and  twenty  one  feet 
according  to  the  record  of  the  boring  at  the  sugar  works ;  and  in  this, 
water  was  struck  at  a  depth  of  fifty-two  feet  in  gravel ;  again,  at  seventy- 
five  feet  in  quick-sand ;  a  third  vein  at  one  hundred  and  nine  feet  in 
sand  and  gravel.  The  water  of  these  three  veins  rose  to  within  twenty- 
seven  feet  of  the  surface.  A  fourth  vein  in  gravel  at  two  hundred  apd 
ten  feet  rose  to  within  twenty-five  feet  of  the  surface. 


Ooal   Measures . 

The  Big  Vermilion  river,  from  the  north  line  of  the  county  to  Pontiac, 
affords  many  exposures  that  help  to  determine  the  changes  in  the  Coal 
Measures. 

A  coal  bank  on  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  the  8.  E.  qr.  of  sec.  1,  T.  30  N.,  E.  3 
E.,  shows  the  Streator  coal,  which  is  here  divided  by  a  clay  seam  fifteen 
inches  thick,  leaving  thirty-three  inches  of  coal  above  and  twelve  inches 
of  coal  below  it.  The  coal  here  is  a  little  below  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below,  it  is  at  the  river  level.  A  quarter  of  a 
mile  above  the  mine  the  coal  at  Newtown  mill  is  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
below  the  dam.  A  half  mile  below  the  mine  the  clay  parting  is  only 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick. 

Glen  wood  mill  is  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  sec.  12,  about  the  middle  of  the 
quarter  section.  The  river  runs  north  35^  west,  and  the  sandstone 
above  the  shale  that  overlies  the  coal  at  Streator,  shows  here  with  a  dip 
south  350  east,  one  foot  in  ten.    At  the  mill  the  dam  rests  upon  the  coal. 

One  mile  above  the  dam  the  coal  appears  again.  It  was  worked  in 
1860  and  1801,  and  said  to  be  three  and  a  half  feet  thick. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  rods  north  of  the  south  line  of  sec.  18,  T.  30 
K.,  E.  4  E.,  the  coal  is  four  and  a  half  feet  thick  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river.  At  the  south  line  of  sec.  18  the  coal  is  under  the  river  not  more 
than  eight  feet.  Farther  down  the  river  a  short  distance,  on  the  west 
side,  the  coal  is  three  feet  thick. 

At  the  north-west  comer  of  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  sec.  19, 
T.  30,  E.  4  E.,  a  limestone  nearly  six  feet  thick  appears  where  the  river 
makes  a  bend  west.     This  rests  on  a  blue  clay,  and  appears  to  be  No. 
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12  of  the  general  section  of  LaSalle  county.  Fossils  found  in  it  were 
ProductvsJongispinnSj  Spirifer  cameratuSj  8p.  lineatuSj  Athyris  subtilitaj 
and  Cyathoxonia, 

Tbe  same  limestone  appears  again  in  tbe  elbow  of  the  river  on  the 
right  bank,  on  the  south  part  of  section  19,  near  the  middle  line ;  also  in 
a  detached  mass  slipped  down  in  the  east  part  of  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  sec.  19, 
with  the  underlying  greenish  clay  and  shale  forming  the  bank. 

Sandstone  appears  on  the  north  line  of  sec.  30,  T.  30,  E.  4  E.,  near 
the  middle  corner.  This  seems  to  be  No.  49  of  the  general  section  of 
LaSalle  county.  The  base  is  shaly,  discolored  by  wafer  bands  of  coal 
and  coal-plant  fragments.  This  sandstone  continues  in  sight  to  the 
month  of  Long  Point  creek,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  sec.  29 ;  then  reappears  on  the  right  bank  just  above  the 
mouth  of  Long  Point  creek.  The  dip  shows  well  here  to  the  northeast 
one  foot  in  twenty.  In  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  sec.  32,  in  the 
bend  of  the  river,  the  directron  of  the  dip  is  a  little  more  east,  and  the 
massive  sandstone  is  overlaid  by  a  bed  of  silicious  and  micaceous  shale, 
on  which  rests  a  clay  shale  of  light  blue  color,  the  silicious  shale  being  a 
grayish  light  blue.  In  the  clay  shale  are  two  bands  of  limestone  some- 
what like  ironstone,  irregular,  separated  by  clay  shale,  and  each  about 
one  foot  thick.  The  main  sandstone  appears  again  one  quarter  of  a  mile 
below  the  mouth  of  Mud  creek,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  Mud  creek  is  the  underlying  shaly  sandstone.  This  is 
near  the  middle  of  sec.  32. 

Continuing  up  the  river  this  sandstone  appears  in  the  south  part  of 
sec.  6,  T.  29,  E.  4,  with  five  or  six  feet  of  the  underlying  shales.  One- 
quarter  of  a  mile  further  up,  and  probably  in  the  north  part  of  sec.  8, 
coal  comes  in  suddenly,  with  section  as  follows : 

Ft.    In, 

Sandstone f 

Coal 1       6 

Fire-clay 1 

Shale. t 

This  18  inches  of  coal  is  generally  represented  elsewhere,  and  in 
LaSalle  county,  by  fragments  and  wafer  seams  of  coal.  The  fire-clay  is 
absent.  A  thin  shaly  sandstone  of  18  inches  is  here  found  two  feet 
below  the  coal. 

South-east  three-quarters  of  a  mile  or  less,  in  a  straight  line  from  this 
point,  a  coal  seam  appears  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  Its  thickness  could 
not  be  determined,  but  is  at  least  one  and  a  half  feet.  The  right  bank 
shows  argillaceous  shales,  with  bands  of  nodules,  and  thin  shales  indi- 
cating the  Streator  coal.  The  dip  is  between  south-east  and  east.  This 
point  is  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  Scattering  Point  creek,  and  is  prob- 
ably in  the  north  part  of  tbe  south-east  quarter  of  sec.  8.  The  shales 
in  the  right  bank  of  the  river  in  the  north-west  quarter  of  sec.  9  in  that 
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part  of  the  river  which  runs  near  the  west  line  of  the  section  appear  to 
be  the  same  just  referred  to.  In  the  bend  of  the  river  at  the  middle  of 
the  north- west  quarter  of  sec.  9  the  strata  of  sandstone  and  shale  dip 
about  west  one  foot  in  twenty.  Ten  rods  further  up  the  river  the  dip  is 
a  little  south  of  east  at  the  same  rate. 

Near  the  south  line  of  sec.  9  the  same  sandstone  shows  again,  and 
dips  south-easterly.  In  the  bank  of  the  river  in  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  sec.  16, 
the  S.  W.  qr.  of  sec.  15,  and  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  sec.  22,  the  limestone 
before  referred  to  appears  in  loose  masses,  the  banks  formed  of  the 
underlying  blue  clay.  A  slippery  bank,  and  the  limestone  slipped  down, 
is,  everywhere  it  appears,  characteristic  of  this  portion  of  the  vertical 
section,  often  obscuring  the  details.  Near  the  north  line  of  sec.  22,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  north-west  corner,  the  limestone  in  place 
is  down  to  the  river  level.  The  character  of  this  rock  to  disintegrate 
into  irregular  fragments  is  exhibited  here  in  abundant  loose,  coarse 
limestone  gravel,  two  to  four  inches  in  diameter. 

From  this  point  to  Allen's  mill,  in  the  south-west  quarter  of  sec.  23, 
nothing  noticeable  is  to  be  seen.  This  limestone  appears  again  at  the 
mill-dam,  and  also  at  the  ford,  two  miles  and  a  half  below  Poutiac,  and 
at  Pontiac.  The  fossils  are  Spirifer  cameratus,  S.linwatuSj  S^plano- 
convexus,  Froductm  longi»pinu8j  and  Bellerophon, 

The  branches  of  the  river  in  this  county  afford  no  aid  in  determining 
the  rock  strata,  excepting  at  a  very  few  points,  the  drift  concealing 
everything  below.    Above  Pontiac  but  little  rock  exposure  is  found. 

The  details  given  of  the  tracing  of  the  river  up  to  Pontiac  show  the 
upheaval  of  the  Coal  Measures  continued  as  in  LaSalle  county,  and 
also  seem  to  indicate  some  slight  local  disturbances  or  panillel  axial 
lines  with  the  main  axis. 

On  Kook's  creek,  in  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  sec.  23,  T.  28,  K 
4  E.,  a  sandstone  is  quarried.    The  section  is  as  follows: 

Ft. 

Sandstone  in  thin  laminm 5 

Sandstone  in  thick  beds,  slightly  micaccons,  bluish  color,  fine  building  stone 3 

Shaly  sandstone  to  water  level 1 

Dips.  80©  W 1  In.  to  1 

One  hundred  yards  west,  down  the  creek,  it  shows  again.  Two  hun- 
dred yards  west,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  creek,  a  limestone  comes  in, 
stratified  in  masses,  brecciated,  about  five  feet  altogether — no  fossils. 
The  sandstone  shows  again  in  the  bed  of  the  creek  about  80  to  100  rods 
in  a  southeast  course. 

Section  of  coal  shaft  at  Pontiac,  as  furnished  from  the  reex)rd  of  the 
company : 

Ft  In.       Ft.  In. 

1.  Driftelay 18  9 

2.  Limestone 1  5         20  2 

J.    Blueshale 5  25  2 
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Ft.    In.       Ft.    In. 

4.  Limestone i                 «  8 

5.  Brown  shale 4                  33  S 

6.  Redshale 8                  35  S 

7.  Blaesbale 1                  36  8 

8.  Limestone , 17        •         53  8 

9.  Blackslate '. 1                  M  8 

10.  Brown  shale 8        8        68  10 

11.  Limestone 6                  08  10 

18.    Darkshale 8                  70  10 

13.  Limestone 5                  75  10 

14.  Red  shale 16                  91  10 

15.  Bine  shale 40                 131  10 

16.  Black  slate..;. 14                 145  16 

17.  Black  slate...' 19                 164  16 

18.  Black  slate 19                 176  10 

10.    Book->lim6stonet 4         6       181  4 

90.  Soapstone 1                 188  4 

91.  Coal 4         6       186  10 

28.    Dark  slate— 8  in.  clay  on  top IS                 198  10 

23.  Brown  shale 7                 205  10 

24.  Dark  slate 6         6       212  4 

25.  Brown  shale 18                 824  4 

26.  Yerydarkday 7                 831  4 

27.  Blaokslate 50                 281  4 

28.  Bock— limestone 7         6       288  10 

29.  Soapstone 18                90G  10 

30.  Limestone 6                 312  10 

31.  Soapstone— hard 20                 332  10 

32.  Black  slate— hard 30                 362  10 

33.  Sep taria,  containing  bitumen 3                 364  10 

34.  Fire-clay? 3                 367  10 

35.  Coal 8         6       370  4 

36.  Fire-clay 3         6       373  10 

I  do  not  regard  the  section  as  a  reliable  one.  Some  specimens  of 
AiHculapecten  rectilaterariusj  found  in  the  waste  pile,  were  reported  as 
from  No.  27  of  the  section,  and  Froductus  longupinvs^  said  to  be  from 
No.  34. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  A.  Matson's  boring  at  Pontiac,  one-quarter 
of  a  mile  north-east  of  the  coal  shaft,  made  in  1863 : 

Ft.  Ft. 

1.  Drift 18 

2.  Limestone 1  19 

3.  Blueslate 9  88 

4.  Hardrock ! 4  38 

5.  Redshale 13  45 

6.  Blue  shale 20  65 

7.  Hard  rock 10  75 

8.  Light-colored  shale 20  95 

Hardrock 4  99 

10.  Redshale 18  117 

11.  Blue  shale.. 30  147 

12.  Black  shale .*. 9  156 

13.  Blue  shale 44  200 

14.  Coalshale 3  203 

15  Coal 1  904 

16  Blue  shale 83  237 

17.     Blauk  shale 5  238 

—38 
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Shaft  of  H.L.  Marshy  Fairbury,  on  south-west  qr.  sec.  4,  T.  26,  R.  C  E.: 

Section. 

Ft.  In.  Ft.    In. 

1.    Black  mil 2  2 

a.    YeUowcUy H  16 

«  (Blneclay 8?  gj 

^' (  Soft  bine  cUj 4  5 

4.  QaickBand 5  33 

5.  LimestAne 3  6  36       6 

-  (Blneclaj' 5    10  ^   lo  in  jf       4 

•{  Red  and  brown  cUy 5        ^   ^  10  «       * 

-  (Urnestone 10  2  57       6 

^  {  Lime«tone,  shale  and  cIaj 7  C4       tf 

8{glS%fc::::::::;:::::;::;::::::;:::;:::::;::;;::::;::;:::;::::::l  II"  »  »    » 

9.    Limestone 4  75       9 

10.    C€iU,0    3;alate.2a. 2  3  78 

(Blueclaj 5  1  83       1 

U.  <RedcUy 5  88       1 

(Red  clay,  very  dark 7  3  95       4 

12.  Blue  limestone,  very  hard - 1  2  fl6       fl 

13.  Redclay 8  10  105       4 

I J  (  Sandstone,  fine  and  light-colored  at  top.  coarser  descending 70  0  175       4 

'  (  Sandstone^  in  thin  bands,  interstratifled  with  thin  bands  of  clay 9  181       4 

15.  Soapetone 31  8  216 

16.  Coal 4  10  220      10 

17.  Fire-cUy .* 26  8  217       6 

18-     Limestone,  hard 1  2  248       8 

(Slate,  «lark 2         \ 

Slate,light 15      6  j 

SUte.dark 10     8     gj  ^  ^^       ^ 

Slate,  black ^ 1      5 

ISlate.  band  of  noilulos 0     2  \ 

^Slate,  black,  withsomecoal 1    11  / 

90.    Clay,  light  colored,  soft 1  11  2e-2       3 

21.    Limestone 6  28.-<       3 

2i.    Snapstone.  light  sandy 3  2  2>l        5 

23.    Slate,  dark,  soft 7  fS>l       0 

jl  (Sandyshale 1  5  »l       5 

<  Sandy  shale,  changing  to  clay  shale  at  bottom 38  7  3>T2 

23     Sandstone,  micaceons  and  shaly  at  top,  harder  at  bottom 40  7  37*2       7 

26.  Shale  soft  at  top  and  hard  at  bottom 8  11  3bl        6 

27.  Coal 2  5  3e3      11 

2i.     FinMjlay 20  6  404        5 

29.    Sandstone,  sandy  shales,  with  thin  clay  bandH.  to 571 

From  the  coal  No.  27  the  section  was  ascertained  by  boring  in  bottom 

of  shaft.    Water  was  noticed  at  427  feet.    The  upper  sixteen  feet  of 
!No.  25,  reported  to  contain  calamites  and  large  woo<l-liko  fossils,  Inkly 

being  of  sandstone,  probably  Sigillana  incrusted  with  coal.  Limestone 
No.  5  of  the  section  outcrops  near  town. 

The  shaft  and  boring  of  Amsbury  &  Jones,  on  south-west  qr.  of  sec. 

2,  at  Fairbury,  exhibits  the  following  section,  as  reported  by  them : 

Section, 

Ft.  In.  Ft.    In. 

1-    Soil 2       6 

2.  Yellow  clay 8  8  11       2 

3.  Blue  clay  and  mixe<l  with  sand 9  7  90       9 

4.  Gravel,  with  little  water 1  1  21      10 

5.  Hard  pan.  sand  and  gravel,  with  little  clay,  cemcLted  and  very  hard 39  2  61 
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Ft  Id.       Ft.  lu. 

6      Blueolay 29  4       »0  4 

7.  Black  and  brown  shale  mixed,  changing  into  bandstone,  and  bottom  6  or  8  feet 

contaii}8  foesil  plants  covered  with  coal  crust,  making  gray  colored  debris ; 

water  abundant  at  bottom  of  this 43  133  4 

8.  Sandstone 14  147  4 

9.  Clay,  light-colored 4  Wl  4 

10.  Coal  (working  this  bed) 4  9      153  G 

11.  Fire-clay,  with  p3'rite balls 8  163  C 

12.  Redshale 7  170  6 

13.  Sandstone 4  174  6 

14.  Limestone 0  7      175  1 

15.  Shale 6  181  1 

16.  Limestone 1  6     U2  7 

17.  Blue  shale  or  clay .» 21  203  7 

18.  Coal 0  »     203  9 

19.  Sandstone 3  206  9 

20.  Blue  shale  or  clay 2  208  9 

91.     Coal 0  2      208  11 

23.  Black  sUte  and  little  coal 2  227  11 

24.  Fire-clay 1  6      229  5 

25      Sandstone 5  234  5 

26.  Fire-clay 7  241  5 

27.  Limestone,  hard 1  8      243  1 

28.  Fire-clay 3  6      246  7 

29.  Sandstone 11  257  7 

30.  -  Blue  clay  or  shale 45  302  7 

31.  CoaL J...    3  6      306  1 

32.  Fire-c'ay 1  0      307  1 

33.  Sandstone 9  0      309  1 

The  mine  is  wet,  water  dripping  from  the  sandstone,  No.  8  of  the  sec- 
tion, the  clay  next  above  the  coal  giving  way,  and  varying  from  two  to 
eight  feet  in  thickness.    H.  L.  Marsh's  mine  is  dry. 

Chatsworth  boring,  west  of  town,  for  coal,  south-east  qr.  sec.  4,  T,  26, 
R.  8  E. : 

Sedian. 

Ft  In.       Ft  In. 

1.  Soil,  blue  clay  and  sand 65 

2.  Soft  sandstone  (sand  f) 15  80 

3.  Vegetable  dirt  bed,  grains  of  wood  discemable  like  old  rotten  logs  and  por- 

tions of  leaves 4  84 

4.  Fire-day  (so-called) 4  88 

5.  Sandstone 35  123 

6.  Shale 13  116 

7.  Coal  or  black  slAte 0  2      136  9 

8.  Fire-clay : 1  137  2 

9.  Soapstone  or  shale 11  148  2 

10.  Coal 1  3      149  5 

11.  Fireclay 3  152  5 

12.  Soapstone 15  167  5 

13.  Blackslate 1  6      I6S  11 

14.  SoaiMtone  or  shale , 31  1      200 

To  coal  or  slate,  a  thin  bed,  with  iron  pyrito. 

This  boring  is  fifty  feet  from  the  railroad,  near  east  line  of  section  4. 
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Artesian  well,  at  Ghatsworth,  south-east  qr.  sec.  3|  T.  26,  B.  8  £. : 

SetHom. 

Ft. 
1.    Bail  and  eUj 4 

a.  Yellow  day 4  8 

3.  BlneeUy 44  58 

4.  8uid«ndgnTel 8  60 

5.  Bine  day 18  70 

r  Smad 5  75 

7.  Hard-pan  (clay  and  gnrel) 53  1S8 

8.  Sand 7  135 

9.  Hard-pan  and  clay 98  187 

10.  Soft  clay  and  gravel 13  900 

il.  Soapetone SI  «l 

13.  Limestone 09  90 

13.  Limeatone 94  384 

14.  Limeatone 70  454 

15.  limeatone 115  sm 

16.  Blackalato 40  609 

17.  GriUtone 80  €89 

18.  Limeatone 65  754 

19.  Limeatone 70  894 

20.  Darkshale 36  860 

81.  Limeatone 147  1,007 

».  riintr 109  1,116 

83.  Dark  gray  shale,  with  streaks  of  flint 84  1,800 

A  comparison  of  the  two  borings  above  shows  an  abmpt  change  from 
the  Coal  Measures  to  the  older  rocks  and  a  great  difference  in  the  depth 
of  the  drift 
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PALAEONTOLOGY  OF  ILLINOIS. 


SECTION  I. 


DESCRIPTIONS  OF  FOSSIL  FISHES. 


By  OEESTBS  St.  JOHN  and  A.  H.  WOKTHEN. 


PREFATORY  NOTE. 


It  was  oar  intention,  originally,  to  preface  the  work  on  Fossil  Fishes 
with  an  introdactory  chapter  on  the  atratigraphic  or  time  history  of  these 
interesting  remains.  But  as  our  inquiries  progressed  it  became  apparent, 
not  only  that  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Survey  were  wholly 
inadequate  to  allow  the  completion  of  the  investigation  of  the  materials 
already  in  hand,  but  that  our  information  bearing  on  their  distribution 
in  certain  horizons  was  insufficient  for  conclusive  results.  We  have, 
therefore,  limited  our  observations  to  such  facts  as  are  actually  acces- 
sible, believing  that,  so  far  as  they  go,  they  contribute  somethiug  to 
our  knowledge  of  these  important  data  to  the  palaeontologist  These, 
so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do,  have  been  explicitly  stated  in  connection 
with  the  descriptions  in  the  following  pages. 

It  was  our  fortune  at  an  early  day,  and  during  the  progress  of  our 
investigations,  to  interest  and  receive  the  earnest  cooperation  of  a  few 
gentlemen,  whose  opportunities  enabled  them  to  furnish  most  important 
data  and  material,  all  of  which  was  generously  placed  in  our  hands. 
Messrs.  Frank  Spbingeb  and  Chables  Waghsmuth,  of  Burlington, 
Iowa,  have  not  only  contributed  large  accessions  in  material,  but  it  is  to 
Mr.  Spbingeb,  and  subsequently  to  Mr.  Waghsmuth,  that  we  owe  the 
discovery  of  the  ichthyic  horizon  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Kinderbook  at 
that  place,  as  well  as  some  excellent  explorations  in  the  superincum- 
bent Burlington  formations,  and  Keokuk  limestone,  in  south-eastern 
Iowa.  The  interest  which  these  gentlemen  have  evinced  in  the  work, 
and  we  may  include  as  well  that  of  others,  and  material  aids  which  we 
owe  to  them,  render  anything  like  an  adequate  acknowledgment  of 
their  share  of  this  important  part  of  these  investigations  impossible  in 
so  brief  an  account  as  the  present.    While  these  explorations  in  the 
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lower  formations  were  progressing,  Mr.  W.  0.  Van  Hobne  was  prose- 
cuting similar;  and  most  exhaustive  researches  in  the  St.  Louis  formation ; 
besides  it  is  largely  due  to  him  that  opportunity  was  afforded  one  of  the 
writers  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  this  formation  in  the  environs 
of  St.  Louis,  where  it  presents  its  most  typical  development.  An  inter- 
esting result  of  these  explorations  was  the  ascertaining  that  the  fishes 
range  through  a  considerable  thickness  of  limestone  strata,  at  least  forty 
feet,  instead  of  occurring  in  ^^fish-beds"  of  a  few  inches,  or  feet  at  most,  in 
thickness,  as  obtained  in  the  Kinderkook,  Burlington,  Keokuk,  and  prob- 
ably the  Warsaw  formations,  as  well  as  the  superincumbentChester  beds. 
The  interest  and  variety  of  the  remains  from  the  St  Louis  beds  is  not 
excelled,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  as  markedly  characteristic  in 
faunal  facies  as  are  the  fishes  whose  remains  occur  in  horizons  of  more 
limited  vertical  extent.  As  an  illustration  of  the  latter  horizons,  no 
finer  example  occurs  to  us  than  that  discovered  by  Mr.  Spbingeb  and 
Mr.  Waghsmtjth  in  the  Kinderhook  at  Burlington,  where  two  distinct 
^^fish-beds,"  separated  by  only  a  few  feet  of  intervening  strata,  exhibit 
in  the  main  quite  peculiar  faunal  characteristics,  though  there  are  many 
found  common  to  both  horizons.  During  his  residence  at  Boonville, 
Dr.  G.  A.  Williams  has  prosecuted  a  careful  examination  of  the  strati- 
graphy of  the  Keokuk  and  Warsaw  divisions  in  Central  Missouri,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  distribution  of  their  contained  fish  remains.  The 
results  of  his  explorations  show  a  remarkable  conformity  to  the  strati- 
graphic  phases  of  these  formations  as  they  appear  in  Iowa  and  Illinois, 
and  which  information  should  be  embodied  in  an  exhaustive  treatise  on 
the  stratigraphy  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  deposits.  We  are  also 
indebted  to  Mr.  L.  A.  Fuller,  Professors  B.  F.  Mudge  and  James 
Todd,  Mr.  Alex.  Butters,  Prof.  J.  J.  Stevenson,  and  Dr.  A.  Litton, 
for  important  information  and  material  derived  from  the  Coal  Measure 
formations,  and  extending  from  West  Virginia  in  the  Appalachian 
region  to  the  plains  of  Kansas  west  of  the  Missouri. 

Of  the  magnificent  collections  brought  together  by  these  explorations, 
and  those  previously  made  by  one  of.the  authors  during  the  many  years 
occupied  in  the  geological  examination  of  the  country  bordering  upon 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  which  latter  formed  the  basis  of  the  work  on 
the  Fishes  in  the  preceding  second  volume  of  this  report,  by  Messrs. 
Newberry  and  Worthen,  we  have  been  able  to  make  only  partial  use 
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for  the  present  work.  Indeed  the  Cochliodonts  and  Myliodonti  alone 
would  require  space  equal  to  that  here  devoted  to  the  Hyhodonts  and 
Petalodants.  It  is  s^  matter  of  time,  and  ample  at  that,  for  the  entire 
work  to  reach  completion ;  and  in  the  respite  which  necessity  compels, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  opportunity  will  be  allowed  to  escape  whereby 
additional  data  and  collections  may  add  to  and  perfect  our  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  these  fragmentary  and  for  the  most  part  scattered 
remains  of  the  earliest  vertebrates  in  our  earth's  history. 

We  have  also  received  many  courtesies  from  other  sources,  which 
have  enabled  us  to  avoid  the  perpetration  of  errors  in  nomenclature, 
besides  adding  much  information  which  will  be  of  value  in  monograph- 
ing the  carboniferous  fishes.  Dr.  Joseph  Leedt  has  not  only  furnished 
us,  at  our  solicitation,  with  important  references  to  his  own  labors  in  this 
field,  but  he  kindly  secured  for  us  the  loan  of  the  original  specimens 
described  by  him,  from  the  Museum  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  Mib  F.  B.  Mebk  also  forwarded  us  for  exam- 
ination such  specimens  as  have  found  their  way  to  the  great  collections 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  from  the  surveys  of  Dr.  Hatdbn,  Lieut. 
Wheeler,  and  others.  And  Prof.  Saffobd  placed  in  our  hands  such 
fish  remains  as  he  ha«  come  upon  in  his  geological  investigations  in  Ten- 
nessee. In  connection  with  this  work  we  have  also  had  occasion  to 
acquaint  ourselves  with  facts  occurring  abroad  and  which  it  was  not 
possible  to  obtain  from  our  own  resources.  We  would  here  acknowledge 
the  highly  interesting  communication  with  which  Lord  Enniskillbn  has 
favored  us,  especially  with  reference  to  the  CochliodonUj  which  it  was 
our  intention  at  one  time  to  include  in  the  present  work.  We  would 
also  refer  to  the  very  favorable  opportunities  which  one  of  the  writers 
owes  to  Dr.  Chas.  A.  White,  for  prosecuting  examinations  intimately 
connected  with  the  study  of  the  Fossil  Fishes  as  they  occur  throughout 
the  Carboniferous  deposits  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  which  have  enabled 
us  the  more  successfully  to  compare  the  stratigraphy  of  the  two 
regions  on  either  side  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  execution  of  the  lithographing  of  the  plates  illustrative  of  the 
subjoined  text,  Mr.  Mateb  has  exercised  a  degree  of  patience  with  our 
wishes,  and  skill,  for  which  the  plates  themselves  are  sufficient  witness. 

—33 
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In  conclusion,  it  is  bat  jastice  to  ourselves  to  state,  that,  however 
excellent  our  material  has  been,  the  present  work  has  been  prosecuted 
principally  during  leisure  between  hours  which  duty  devoted  to  other 
palaeontological  labors  little  akin  to  these  more  special  investigations. 
Yet  we  would  gratefully  acknowledge  the  favorable  facilities  these  same 
opportunities  have  placed  in  our  reach,  and  to  which  we  are  more 
indebted  than  it  were  possible  to  express.  It  is  due  to  the  authorities 
of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Cambridge,  where  we  were 
allowed  every  privilege  it  was  in  our  power  to  take  advantage  of,  to 
express  our  deep  obligations  for  opportunities  which  perhaps  are  to  be 
found  to  the  same  extent  in  no  other  quarter  for  these  special  purposes. 


VERTEBRATES. 


Genus  PH(EB0DUS,  St.  J.  andW. 

Phcebodus  Sophle,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PL  I,  Fig.  14. 

The  magnesian  beds  overlying  the  coraline  limestone  of  the  middle 
Devonian,  in  the  Cedar  valley  of  Iowa,  have  afforded,  amongst  other 
interesting  ichthyic  remains  more  particularly  characteristic  of  the 
Devonian  age,  a  couple  of  peculiar  forms  of  minute  teeth  which  unques- 
tionably belong  to  that  section  of  the  Hyhodonta  represented  by  the 
Cladodij  and  of  which  they  are  the  earliest  representatives  thus  far 
detected  in  America.  To  one  of  these  forms  we  have  given  the  above 
generic  and  specific  designations.  The  other  has  received  the  name 
Bathycheilodus  Mclsaacm, 

The  former  of  the  above  mentioned  forms  is  represented  by  very 
small  teeth,  the  largest  of  which  do  not  exceed  0 . 2  inch  in  lateral 
diameter  and  about  one-third  less  in  greatest  hight,  general  proportions 
strong,  symmetrical.  Base  irregularly  elliptical  in  outline,  strongly 
produced  in  front  and  faintly  excavated  at  the  median  line,  the  antero- 
inferior angles  approximate,  and  laterally  curved  to  the  rounded  extremi- 
ties, broadly  though  irregularly  rounded  behind ;  the  angles  in  front 
are  occupied  by  a  strong,  lateral,  pad-like  prominence,  which  is  more  or 
less  distinctly  bilobed  and  beveled  to  the  deeply  excavated  inferior  sur- 
face ]  posterior  margin  slightly  burled,  postero-superior  surface  mode- 
rately convex  and  surmounted  by  a  laterally  elongated,  well-defined 
prominence,  which  is  situated  nearly  midway  between  the  base  of  the 
crown  and  the  posterior  border  to  which  the  surface  abruptly  slopes, 
and  extending  laterally  nearly  half  the  diameter  of  the  base.  The 
coronal  region  consists  of  three  strong  cusps,  of  which  the  exterior  pair 
are  largest,  strongly  diverging  and  moderately  recurved  or  nearly  ver- 
tical, antero-posteriorly  compressed  or  suboval  in  section,  apparently 
without  distinct  cutting  edges,  the  median  cone  similar  in  shape,  erect, 
more  or  less  produced  in  front  and  continued  to  the  shallow  median 
depression  in  the  basal  border,  from  the  lateral  portion  of  which  the 
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coroDal  region  is  sharply  defined  by  a  delicate  sulcatiou  in  the  angle 
extendiug  laterally  from  the  median  notch ;  in  the  angles  between  the 
median  and  the  strong  lateral  cusps  arise  a  delicate  rudimentary  dent- 
icle on  either  side,  bat  which  are  generally  obsolete,  possibly  in  conse- 
quence of  abrasion.  The  coronal  cusps  are  apparently  smooth ;  however, 
in  some  examples  a  few  faint  vertical  strisB  or  threadlike  lines  are  dis- 
cernible, the  surface  in  all  cases  highly  polished ;  the  basal  region  is 
more  or  less  roughened,  with  here  and  there  large  punctsB  or  foramena. 

The  teeth  here  mentioned  bear  intimate  relations  to  the  form  from  the 
Kinderhook  beds  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  which  we  have  referred 
to  the  genus  Pristieladodus  of  McCoy.  This  resemblance  is  strougly 
marked  in  the  general  outline  of  the  base  and  position  of  the  coronal 
cusps.  But  the  absence  of  the  deep  median  slit  in  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  base,  the  confluent  antero-iuferior  basal  prominence,  and  the 
sharp  definition  therefrom  in  the  lateral  portions  of  the  coronal  region, 
constitute  an  assemblage  of  features  which  seem  to  preclude  their  refer- 
ence to  that  group. 

Dedicated  in  grateful  and  filial  remembrance. 

Position  and  loeality :  Magnesian  beds  of  the  middle  Devonian ; 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Genus  BATHYOHEILODUS,  St.  J.  and  W. 

Bathycheilodus  McIsAACsn,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  I,  Figs.  13. 13. 

Teeth  minute,  robust,  symmetrical.  Base  laterally  elongated,  sub- 
elliptical  in  outline,  gently  sinuose  in  front,  and  margined  by  a  relatively 
deep  ridge  which  extends  two-thirds  the  distance  across  the  base,  pro- 
duced downward  and  outward,  defining  the  moderately  excavated  infe- 
rior surface,  which  is  posteriorly  beveled,  posterior  margin  broadly 
arched,  lateral  extremities  sharply  rounded  and  more  or  less  produced, 
posterosuperior  surface  moderately  convex  and  traversed  by  a  narrow 
central  ridge  nearly  as  extensive  as  the  lateral  diameter  and  direct, 
sharply  bevelled  to  the  margin  behind,  surfaces  more  or  less  roughened. 
Grown  well-defined  from  the  base,  gently  constricted  in  front  and  late- 
i^&llyy  l>osteriorly  sloping  into  the  basal  surface,  and  consisting  of  a 
prominent  ridge  which  is  produced  into  a  strong,  rapidly  tapering, 
anteriorly  compressed  and  posteriorly  rounded  median  cone,  with  well- 
defined  cutting  edges,  flanked  by  a  pair  of  nearly  equally  strong, 
slightly  diverging  and  recurved  lateral  denticles  of  similar  shape,  with 
a  minute  intermediate  denticle  in  the  angles  between  the  lateral  cones 
and  the  erect  median  cusp ;  the  outer  coronal  face  is  ornamented  with  a 
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few  relatively  strong,  sbarpcrested^  vertical  ridges,  which  descend  to 
the  basal  line,  though  generally  obsolete  in  the  lower  half  of  the  face, 
with  similar,  though  perhaps  less  strongly  marked  costsB  in  the  posterior 
face;  when  the  surfaces  are  not  abraded  a  dense  enamel-like  layer 
occurs,  which  in  the  posterior  face  distinctly  defines  the  basal  limit  of 
the  crown.  Lateral  diameter  of  base  one  to  two-tenths  inch,  or  about 
twice  the  hight  of  the  teeth. 

The  affinities  of  the  teeth  described  above  are  so  intimate  with  Ola- 
dodus  as  strongly  to  suggest  their  identity  with  that  genus.  Yet  we 
cannot  mistake  the  characteristics  which  pertain  to  the  form  in  question 
and  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  typical  forms  of  the  latter 
genus.  The  coronal  region  even  more  strongly  suggests  relationship 
with  Phoehodus  and  PristicladoduSy  as  remarked  in  its  entire  definition 
from  the  basal  region,  forming  indeed  an  elevated  ridge  from  which 
arise  the  Cladodushke  cusps,  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  observed 
in  the  above  mentioned  genera.  But  in  the  basal  characters  we  find  a 
marked  divergence  from  the  latter  genera,  and  an  equally  striking  like- 
ness to  that  of  CladoduSj  with,  however,  this  distinction,  in  the  present 
teeth  tihe  anterior  basal  border  is  uniform,  without  a  break  such  as  pro- 
duced by  median  excavation  or  prominence. 

Their  occurrence  with  the  previously  described  form,  Phcebodus  Sophias^ 
with  which  they  bear  intimate  resemblance  in  size,  has  raised  the  ques- 
tion as  to  their  relations  with  these  teeth.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  they 
represent  the  dentition  of  opposite  jaws,  in  which  case  there  would  be 
even  a  less  marked  dissimilarity  than  obtains  resi)ectively  in  the  teeth 
of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  of  some  of  the  modern  sharks,  as  instanced 
in  Scymnus.  But,  while  we  have  no  further  evidence  of  such  being  the 
fact,  the  unmistakable  characters  upon  which  their  distinctive  features 
are  based  can  scarcely  be  reconciled  with  a  diversity  of  which  we  have 
no  analogy  in  the  allied  genus  Cladodus. 

These,  with  the  preceding  described  teeth,  are  among  the  earliest 
paliBontological  acquisitions  of  one  of  the  writers,  and  it  is  with  no  inade- 
quate sense  of  his  deep  obligations  for  the  early  training  and  subsequent 
friendship,  that  the  present  form  is  respectfully  dedicated  to  Mr.  Tat- 
BiGK  MgIsaag,  of  Iowa. 

Position  and  locality :  Magnesian  limestone  of  the  middle  Devonian ; 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Genus  PRISTIOLADODUS,  McCoy,  (amended.) 

The  genus  Carcharopsis  of  Agassiz,  (Poiss.  Foss.  Ill,  p.  313, 0.  prototypnSj 
curb,  limest.,  Yorkshire  and  Armagh,)  was  founded  upon  imperfectly 
preserved  teeth,  which  probably  are  more  intimately  allied  to  the  form 
described  by  McCoy  under  the  name  Pristicladodtis  dentatus  than  with 
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that  described  as  P.  Goughij  (McCoy,  Brit.  Palae.  Foss.,  p.  642,  643.) 
Thus  associated,  we  have  two  generic  groaps  which  appear  to  be 
respectively  detiued  by  the  followiug  characters : 

Gabghabopsis. — Principal  casps  very  strong,  erect,  compressed  in 
front,  rounded  behind  or  sublenticular  in  transverse  section ;  broadly 
expanded  at  base  so  as  to  occupy  nearly  the  entire  lateral  diameter  of 
the  base ;  lateral  angles  sharp  and  deeply  and  regularly  crenulated ; 
extremities  occupied  by  one  or  two  more  or  less  edender,  conical  late- 
ral denticles,  which  are  as  isolated  as  is  the  case  in  typical  Cladodm  ; 
coronal  faces  smooth  or  faintly  striated  vertically.  Base  in  outline  like 
CladoduSy  moderately  produced  and  broadly  rounded  poKsteriorly ;  extrem- 
ities more  or  less  sharply  rounded,  anterior  face  sinuose,  terminating 
below  in  a  well-defined  continuous  basal  ridge,  which  occupies  the 
greater  extent  of  the  anterior  border,  inferior  surface  excavated,  poste- 
ro-superior  surface  moderately  convex,  roughened  possibly  into  pad-like 
prominences. 

Pristicladodus. — Principal  cusp  very  strong,  erect,  ^igmoidally 
recurved,  lenticular  in  section,  more  compressed  in  front  than  behind, 
rapidly  converging  to  the  apex,  lateral  edges  sharp  and  more  or  less 
distinctly  undulated  or  simple,  lateral  cusps  relatively  very  strong, 
sometimes  even  more  massive  than  the  median  cusps,  divergent,  similar 
in  shape  to  the  median  prominence  with  which  they  are  connected  by  a 
prominent  sharp  curved  intervening  ridge;  anterior  coronal  surface 
marked  with  sharp  more  or  less  irregular  costt'e,  which  converge  in  the 
intermediate  crest,  producing  a  faint  denticulation,  sometimes  forming 
quite  strong  spinose  processes.  The  costo)  in  the  lateral  cusps  ascend- 
ing from  the  basal  line  diagonally  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  cusps, 
where  they  often  form  a  spinose  edge  or  become  obsolete;  the  posterior 
face  is  generally  less  strongly  costate,  perhaps,  in  some  forms  or  indivi- 
duals, smooth.  The  base  generally  like  Cladodm^  posterior  expansion 
occupied  above  by  a  more  or  less  distinct  convexity,  broadly  rounded 
behind,  extremities  rounded  or  truncated,  anterior  margin  sinuose,  late- 
rally more  or  less  broadly  rounded  into  the  extremities  with  distinct 
protuberances  occupying  the  anterior  angle  either  side  of  the  mesial 
depression  and  connected  by  a  low  ridge ;  inferior  surface  moderately 
excavated,  and  in  some  forms  at  least  the  posterior  border  is  deeply 
notched  near  the  median  line. 

Perhaps  the  base  is  generally  narrower  anteroposteriorly  in  the  for- 
mer genus  than  it  is  in  Pristicladodus^  the  anterior  marginal  border 
forms  an  uninterrupted  ridge,  while  in  the  latter  group  it  is  sinuate  at 
the  median  line,  with  well-defined  protuberances  in  the  anterior  basal 
angles.  The  coronal  region  is  still  more  diverse  in  the  two  groups,  the 
present  one  l>eing  distinguished  by  the  strong  cuspidate  lateral  cusps, 
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whereas  in  Carcharopsis  the  lateral  cones  are  more  nmnerons,  smaller 
and  isolated,  and  the  lateral  margins  of  the  median  casp  are  deeply 
crenulated  in  the  same  manner  as  in  some  of  the  earlier  and  modem 
Squaloids.  The  form  described  by  Dr.  Newbebbt  under  the  name 
Carcharopsis  Worthenij  from  the  Chester  limestone  of  Alabama,  (Geol. 
111.  II,  p.  G9,  PI.  4,  fig.  14,)  is  a  typical  representative  of  the  genus  first 
recognized  by  Prof.  Agassiz  and  intimately  allied  to,  though  probably 
specifically  distinct  from,  Pristieladodus  dentatus  of  McCoy.  Whether 
or  no  the  latter  form  is  identical  with  the  original  species  noticed  by 
Agassiz,  Carchurapsis  prototypus  of  the  same  horizon,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain ;  but  from  the  comparative  reference  made  by  Prof. 
Agassiz,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  generic  identity  of  the  two 
above  mentioned  forms. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  preceding  diagnosis  that  the  teeth  men- 
tioned herein,  and  in  the  following  description,  are  separable  into  two 
well-defined  groups  by  not  inconspicuous  characteristics  peculiar  to 
their  respective  representatives;  and  in  assigning  to  each  of  these 
gronps  appellations  which  we  believe  to  have  Ix'^en  originally  applied  to 
quite  different  forms,  in  part  at  least,  by  Profs.  Agassiz  and  McCoy,  we 
have  been  guided  by  such  facts  as  are  accessible  to  us,  only  desiring  to 
render  due  justice  to  our  own  authorities. 


Pristicladodus  Spbingbri,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  I,  Fig.  7, 11. 

Under  the  above  designation  we  refer  to  a  peculiar  form  of  teeth  from 
the  Kinderhook  formation,  which  is  represented  by  a  unique  example 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Spbingeb,  and,  although  the  specimen  is  in  a 
very  satisfactory  state  of  preservation,  we  have  referred  it  with  some 
doubt  to  PristicladoduSj  together  with  other  specimens  which  are  referred 
to  further  on. 

Teeth  under  medium  size,  in  general  outline  like  Cladodus  and  in  the 
particulars  of  form  intimately  related  to  PrMicladoduSy  according  to  the 
definition  of  that  genus  previously  given.  Base  mo<lerately  thick,  in 
outline  elliptical,  beveled  on  both  surfaces  along  the  broadly  rounded 
posterior  margin,  outer  margin  slightly  inverted  and  defined  below  by  a 
faint  marginal  ridge,  with  strong  basal  protuberances  in  the  angles  upon 
either  side  of  the  mesial  depression,  which  latter  extends  upwards 
forming  a  deep  triangular  area  in  the  base  of  the  median  cusp,  extremi- 
ties more  or  less  produced  beyond  the  coronal  portion,  lateral  angles 
truncated,  rounded  behind,  inferior  surface  gently  excavated  and  occu- 
pied transversely  to  the  long  diameter  by  a  low  median  fold,  which. 
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however,  may  not  be  of  permanent  occarrence,  and  faintly  grooved  or 
rouglieued  in  tbe  same  direction ;  the  upper  surface  of  the  posteriorly 
produced  base  is  not  fully  exposed,  but  appears  to  be  gently  convex 
with  obscurely  defined  median  prominence.  Crown  very  prominent, 
compressed,  abruptly  constricted  basally  in  front,  and  consisting  of 
three  stout,  acutely  pointed,  trenchant  cusps,  strongly  compressed  iu 
front,  broadly  rounded  behind,  of  which  the  median  one  is  the  largest, 
regularly  and  gradually  tapering,  gently  deflected  laterally  and  more 
strongly  recurved,  sublenticular  iu  transverse  section ;  lateral  cusps 
comparatively  very  strong,  compressed  with  sharp  lateral  angles  rapidly 
tapering,  strongly  divergent  or  laterally  deflected  and  recurved  at  a 
considerably  greater  angle  than  the  median  cone,  with  which  they  are 
intimately  connected  by  the  elevated  intervening  crest;  tbe  coronal 
surface  in  front  is  delicately  marked  with  numerous  sharp,  more  or  less 
irregularly  disposed  costa),  whose  extremities  along  the  basal  margin 
are  thickened  with  obscure  indications  of  spinose  processes,  and  which, 
ascending  the  coronal  prominence,  are  deflected  or  converge  in  the 
cusps,  where  they  are  bifurcated,  and  towards  the  apices  replaced  by 
implanted  costie,  which  become  obsolete  before  reaching  the  lateral 
edges,  which  latter  are  smooth  and  sharp  above,  but  faintly  denticular 
in  the  sharp  intermediate  coronal  crest ;  both  surfaces  appear  to  be 
similarly  ornamented,  but  in  the  inner  face  of  the  principal  cusp  the 
costse  are  more  numerous  and  abruptly  terminated  in  the  smooth  area 
bordering  the  margins.  Lateral  diameter  of  base  .50  inch,  anteropos- 
terior  diameter  .18,  greatest  hight  of  tooth  .32,  elevation  of  the  inter- 
mediate coronal  crests  .13  inch. 

Associated  with  the  above  Mr.  Wachsmxtth  has  found  several  speci- 
mens of  a  minute  form  of  teeth,  which  ofifer  at  first  glance  a  wide  con- 
trast to  the  tooth  described,  but  which,  on  more  familiar  acquaintance, 
seem  to  present  closer  affinities  with  that  specimen  than  at  first  suspec- 
ted. The  latter  form,  which  we  have  designated  under  the  provisional 
term  P.  armatus^  although  variable  individually,  is  chiefly  distinguisha- 
ble from  the  above  by  its  smaller  size,  proportionately  stronger  lateral 
cones  which  exceed  the  dimension  of  principal  cusp,  and  the  presence 
of  intermediate  processes,  which  latter  often  spring  from  the  inner  mar- 
gins of  the  lateral  cusps.  The  outer  aspect  of  the  coronal  cusps  are 
strongly  ridged  with  flexuose  costse,  which  become  obsolete  in  the  cones 
and  especially  in  their  inner  margins,  where  they  give  rise  to  the  deli- 
cate processes  which  correspond  to  the  intermediate  denticulation  of 
the  crest  in  the  first  mentioned  specimen  ;  the  inner  face  of  the  crown 
is  more  strongly  arched,  and  apparently  quite  free  from  vertical  cost^e, 
although  there  are  faint  indications  of  strise.  The  character  of  the 
basal  region  is  very  similar  to  the  tooth  previously  mentioned,  although 
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relatively  of  les«  lateral  extent,  the  anteroinferior  protuberances  more 
strongly  developed  and  generally,  though  not  always,  more  closely 
approximated ;  a  deep  narrow  notch  interrupting  the  posterior  border, 
and  the  postero-superior  surface  broadly  convex,  with  indications  of  a 
broad,  low  mesial  pad.  The  latter  teeth  range  from  .11  to  .30  inch  in 
lateral  diameter. 

Without  authentic  specimens  exhibiting  all  the  intermediate  phases, 
it-is  not  possible  positively  to  assert  the  specific  identity  of  the  forms 
above  described.  But,  considering  the  intimate  charact'Cristics  which 
they  in  common  possess,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  their  individual 
peculiarities  may  be  attributable  to  the  variable  expression  of  the  denti- 
tion of  different  parts  of  the  jaws. 

The  elegant  unique  fossil  first  noticed  above  is  distinguished  by  super- 
ficial characters  which  widely  remove  it  from  any  form  with  which  we 
have  had  opportunity  to  make  comparison.  In  the  continuity  of  the 
coronal  prominence,  and  in  the  form  of  the  basal  portion,  it  bears  much 
resemblance  to  the  form  described  by  Prof.  McCoy  under  the  name 
Fristicladodu^  Goughij  from  the  lower  Carboniferous  schists  of  Ireland. 
It  is  distinguished  from  that  species,  however,  not  only  by  its  small 
size,  but  more  especially  by  the  even  lateral  angles  of  the  cusps,  the 
denticulations  being  restricted  to  the  coronal  crest  intervening  between 
the  principal  and  lateral  cusps,  (although  in  the  instance  of  the  variety 
P.  anyuitus  these  denticulations  encroach  far  up  the  lateral  border  of 
the  lateral  cones,  retaining  their  distinct  spinose  character,)  and  which 
bear  a  closer  relation  to  the  peculiar  indentations  observed  in  the  above 
named  species  than  they  do  to  the  crenulated  edges  of  Carcharopsis 
dentatus  (McCoy  sp.)  from  the  Carboniferous  limestone  of  Derbyshire. 
Indeed,  as  previously  expressed,  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  reasons  for 
doubting  the  generic  identity  of  the  two  species  described  by  McCoY, 
and  however  disinclined  we  might  be  to  refer  the  present  form  to  an 
intimate  relationship  with  C.  dentatus^  the  same  objections  would  not 
obtain  in  the  case  of  P.  Ooughi^  with  which  latter  form  there  exist  more 
prominent  features  in  common,  and  which  seem  to  constitute  sufficiently 
distinctive  peculiarities  to  justify  the  recognition  of  their  distinct  gene- 
ric character. 

Position  and  locality. — Not  common  in  the  lower  fish-bed  of  the  Kin- 
derhook,  also  in  the  upper  fishbed  of  the  same  formation ;  Burlington, 
Iowa. 
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Genus  OLADODUS,  Agassiz. 

Cladodus  exilis,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PL  I,  F1g».  1-^ 

Teeth  verj  small  aud  Hymmetrically  formed.  Base  elliptical  in  out- 
line, inferior  surface  moderately  excavated  with  a  relatively  broad  bev- 
eled belt  along  the  posterior  margin,  anterior  surface  constricted  along 
the  basal  line  of  the  crown  and  considerably  depressed  in  the  middle  or 
just  beneath  the  principal  cone,  terminating  below  in  a  rather  prominent 
mesial  ridge,  which  is  sometimes  faintly  sinnons  in  front,  and  extending 
one-third  to  one-half  the  lateral  diameter  of  the  base,  with  well-defined 
lateral  angles ;  the  upper  surface  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  base 
presents  a  well  marked  pad  or  ridge,  in  lateral  extent  corresponding 
nearly  with  the  anteroinferior  mesial  ridge,  gradually  sloping  to  the 
posterior  edge,  and  separated  from  the  crown  by  a  narrow  distinct 
intervening  channel,  or,  in  worn  specimens,  the  surface  presents  a  more 
or  less  regular  convexity  in  the  region  of  the  pad.  The  crown  consists 
of  a  strong,  erect  or  slightly  deflected,  gradually  tapering  and  slightly 
sigmoidally  curved  median  cusp,  more  compressed  in  front  than  behind, 
slightly  compressed  laterally  with  sharp  cutting  edges ;  lateral  denti- 
cles normally  two  on  either  extremity,  slender  and  tapering  to  a  sharp 
point  with  distinct  cutting  edges,  the  inner  pair  about  half  the  size  of 
the  exterior  pair,  and  ornamented  with  numerous  exceedingly  delicate, 
closely  arranged  parallel  striae,  the  same  as  appear  in  the  median  cone, 
the  strifti  of  the  inner  face  being  appreciably  finer  thau  those  in  the 
opposite  face,  in  both  laces  becoming  obsolete  just  before  reaching  the 
lateral  edges,  and  ordinarily  extending  nearly  to  the  apices  in  front  In 
rare  instances  three  pairs  of  lateral  denticles  have  been  observed  in 
teeth  which  otherwise  differ  in  no  particular  from  the  normal  condition 
described  above.  The  largest  specimens  observed  attain  a  lateral  diame- 
ter of  base  of  .35  inch,  and  from  that  size  down  to  .15  inch,  with  a 
hight  of  .18. 

Although  not  numerously  represented,  we  have  had  opportunity, 
through  the  zealous  interest  of  Messrs.  Springer  and  Wachsmuth,  to 
examine  a  fine  series  of  this  elegant  little  form,  of  which  there  are 
several  nearly  perfect  individuals.  The  form  differs  so  markedly  from 
any  of  its  associates  in  the  same  beds,  as  scarcely  to  require  the  mention 
of  its  distinctive  peculiarities.  But  compared  with  later  succeeding 
forms,  this  closely  resembles  in  form,  and  in  many,  if  not  most,  of  its 
external  details  the  teeth  known  under  the  name  0.  micropusj  N.  and 
W.,  of  the  Burlington  and  Keokuk  division.    The  chief  distinction  con- 
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sists  in  the  diminative  proportions  of  the  Kinderhook  teeth  as  contras- 
ted with  the  large  dimensions  attained  by  the  Burlington  and  Keokuk 
form,  while  in  some  minor  respects  the  present  form  bears  even  closer 
resemblance  to  the  forms  of  the  same  group  occurring  in  the  St.  Louis 
and  Chester  divisions,  and  which  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  exceed- 
ing delicacy  of  the  coronal  striation  and  the  nearly  perfect  symmetry 
in  the  proportions. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  largest  individuals  of  the  form  under 
consideration  occur  in  the  second  or  upper  fish-bed  of  the  Kinderhook 
division,  but  these  scarcely  exceed  the  smallest  examples  of  C.  micropus, 
while  they  present  readily  appreciable  characters  by  which  they  may  be 
recognized  from  that  form  in  all  its  stages :  The  striae  are  uniformly 
more  numerous  and  crowded  than  in  C.  micropus,  being  also  less  diver- 
gent laterally  in  the  median  cone  in  front ;  similar  differences  are 
observed  in  the  inner  face  of  the  coronal  cusps,,  where  the  striation  is 
conspicuously  coarser  and  more  sparce  than  in  the  present  form.  Com- 
pared with  C  politus^  N.  and  W.,  of  the  Chester  division,  the  same  dif- 
ferences are  observed ;  while  the  more  frequent  occuiTcnce  of  a  third 
small  accessory  denticle  exterior  to  the  larger  pair  of  lateral  cones 
(though  this  feature  also  obtaius  in  0,  micropus^)  exhibit  additional 
distinctive  characters  :  in  (7.  exilis,  whenever  a  third  denticle  makes  its 
appearance,  it  is  apparently  always  developed  in  the  angle  at  the  base 
of  the  median  cone  and  first  lateral  denticle.  There  is,  however,  con- 
siderable diversity  in  the  teeth  referred  to  G.  micropus^  and  until  it  is 
well  understood,  in  connection  with  those  forms  which  appear  in  later 
deposits  of  the  same  period,  we  may  not  be  able  to  determine  the  exact 
relationship  of  these  various  forms. 

Geological  position  and  locality :  Not  uncommon  in  both  ichthyic 
horizons  in  the  Kinderhook  division ;  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Cladodus  Springeri,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  a,  Fig.  1-13. 

Teeth  attain  medium  size;  base  strong,  subelliptical  in  outline, 
broadly  and  more  or  less  regularly  rounded  behind ;  anterior  border 
gently  arched,  rarely  even  faintly  sinuose,  rounded  at  the  obtuse  lateral 
extremities,  gently  inbeveled  and  produced  below  in  a  strong  median 
prominence  of  somewhat  variable  extent,  but  usually  about  one-third 
the  lateral  diameter  of  the  base,  laterally  defined,  and  sloping  to  the 
moderately  concave  inferior  surface,  which  is  bordered  by  a  more  or 
less  distinct  beveled  area  along  the  obtuse  posterior  margin,  postero- 
superior  surface  gently  convex,  and  surmounted  by  a  strong,  roughened 
prominence,  which  closely  borders  and  conforms  to  the  posterior  margin. 
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widely  spaced  from  the  base  of  the  crown,  and  of  variable  lateral  ext^int, 
in  this  respect  apparently  conforming  to  the  distance  between  the 
obscure  marginal  angles,  hence  in  laterally  elongated  bases  it  is  of  pro- 
portionately greater  lateral  extent  than  in  more  abbreviated  individuals, 
as  represented  by  the  small  teeth,  in  which  U  is  reduced  to  a  strong 
pad-like  prominence  scarcely  one-fourth  the  greatest  diameter  of  the 
base.  To  some  extent  the  same  is  true  of  the  anterior  basal  ridges, 
though  in  some  examples  it  assumes  the  condition,  but  without  the  dis- 
tinct definition,  of  the  median  ridge  in  the  larger  teeth,  or  those  which 
present  the  normal  aspect  of  the  form.  In  well-preserved  specimens 
there  is  less  variability  in  the  coronal  region  than  remarked  in  the  basal 
portion,  the  crown  nominally  presenting  a  strong  median  cone  flanked 
on  either  hand  by  four  pairs  of  lateral  denticles  alternating  in  size,  the 
exterior  pair  stout,  moderately  deflected  laterally,  and  recurved  at  an 
angle  greater  than  the  median  cone,  which  they  resemble  in  shape,  per- 
haps less  symmetrical ;  the  median  cone  gradually  topers  to  the  acut« 
apex,  sublenticular  in  transverse  section,  gently  convex  in  front,  strongly 
arched  posteriorly,  with  sharp  lateral  edges,  compressed  or  faintly 
depressed  at  the  base  in  front,  and  marked  with  more  or  less  closely 
and  somewhat  irregularly  arranged  angular  cost^e,  which  bifurcate 
descending,  with  intercalated  costse  above,  and  which  ascend  half  or 
two-thirds  the  distance  to  the  apex  in  front ;  in  the  posterior  face  they 
are  more  delicate  and  more  closely  crowded  or  numerous ;  in  front  the 
costie  terminate  in  slight  basal  knobs,  probably  the  worn  bases  of 
accessory  processes,  and  which  appear  in  the  lateral  extremities,  often 
forming  a  dense  border  of  spinose  processes  encircling  the  anterior 
border  of  the  crown,  and  flanking  the  base  of  the  exterior  denticles ; 
the  lateral  denticles  are  similarly  striated  in  the  anterior  face,  a  few 
strong,  sharp  ridges  terminating  in  the  apex,  the  posterior  face  occupied 
by  delicate  thread-like  ridges. 

The  foru)  under  considerationls  the  most  numerously  represented  of 
tlie  Kinderhook  Cladodi^  the  original  collection  of  Mr.  Springeb  offering 
the  means  of  a  comprehensive  study  ot  the  form  under  the  varied 
aspects  which  it  displays,  and  which,  but  for  this  extensive  material, 
would  lead  to  serious  misconception  of  the  character  presented  by  the 
widely  diverse  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed.  In  selecting  mate- 
rial for  illustration,  we  have  aimed  not  so  much  at  giving  a  graduated 
series,  as  to  illustrate  by  a  few  well  chosen  examples  the  variable  char- 
acter of  individuals  of  various  sizes,  positions,  and  conditions  of  preser- 
vation. Perhaps  the  most  marked  variableness  is  directly  attributable 
to  abrasion,  by  which,  especially  in  the  smaller  teeth,  the  spinose  pro- 
cesses at  the  base  of  the  crown  have  suffered  most,  in  the  majority  of 
the  teeth  there  remaining  scarcely  a  vestige  of  these  processes,  while, 
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at  the  same  time,  eveu  the  lateral  denticles  themselves  have  beeu  sab- 
jected  to  partial,  and  sometimes  in  the  case  of  the  more  delicate  ones, 
total  obliteration.  Denuded  of  their  distinctive  characteristics,  these 
teeth  scarcely  present  a  supfgestion  of  their  real  specific  identity,  while 
amongst  themselves  they  are  even  more  diverse  than  the  greatest 
extremes  exhibited  by  well  expressed  examples.  Yet  we  have  observed 
in  these  smaller  teeth  variations  in  the  number  of  true  lateral  denticles, 

• 

which  indicate  that  in  this  respect  there  was  not  absolute  uniformity. 
'  In  some  of  the  normal  examples  one  extremity  may  bear  an  extra  den- 
^  tide,  in  others  there  may  be  one  or  two  denticles  wanting.  And  in 
abnormally  (?)  developed  teeth,  as  also  in  specimens  which  have  snftered 
roost  from  abrading  agencies,  there  may  occur  but  two  and  three  den- 
ticles on  either  extremity,  or  but  a  single  one  on  one  and  a  pair  or  three 
denticles  upon  the  opposite  extremity.  Amongst  the  more  minute 
exami)les  teeth  less  than  .15  of  an  inch  in  lateral  diameter,  and  larger, 
the  median  cone  often  presents  a  coarse  costation  quite  in  contrast  to 
that  ordinarily  presented,  and  which  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
forms  exhibiting  this  feature  never  belonged  to  the  rows  constituted  by 
the  larger  teeth,  but  pertain  either  to  the  anterior  or  posterior  portions 
of  the  jaws. 

The  teeth  referable  to  the  form  above  described  have  some  general 
resemblance  to  C  sttccinctus,  of  the  fish-bed  next  above  the  horizon 
whence  these  were  derived;  but  even  a  cursory  comparison  will  at  once 
reveal  the  wide  distinctions  between  them,  as  exhibited  in  the  basal 
region,  and  the  fine  costation  of  the  median  cone.  The  worn  examples 
also  resemble  C.  alternatm  of  the  same  horizon — a  smaller  and  more 
symmetrical  form,  destitute  of  accessory  processes,  and  otherwise  well 
marked  specifically,  as  shown  in  the  illustrations  of  PI.  II,  in  which 
both  forms  are  represented. 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  associate  the  name  of  our  friend  Mr.  Spbingeb 
with  this  fine  form,  as  a  slight  token  of  our  appreciation  of  the  valuable 
aids  he  has  contributed  to  this  work. 

Fosition  and  locality :  Lower  fish-bed  of  the  Kinderhook  formation ; 
Burlington,  Iowa. 

Cladodus  exiguus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  3,  Fig.   13-15. 

Teeth  of  small  size,  though  rather  stoutly  fashioned.  Base  long,  or 
subelliptical  in  general  outline,  extremities  obtusely  rounded,  slightly 
sinuous  in  front,  and  arched ;  moderately  excavated  below,  and  gently 
beveled  along  the  posterior  margin,  the  exterior  mesial  ridge  occupying 
two-thirds  or  more  of  the  lateral  diameter  of  the  base,  and  forming  a 
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codUduous,  stroDgly  marked  ridge  projecting  downward  and  slightly 
outward,  or  sometimes  more  or  less  distinctly  divided  into  two  lobes  by 
a  faint  median  constriction  in  the  inner  side,  along  which  it  is  always 
sharply  beveled  toward  the  concavity  of  the  root,  from  the  body  of 
which  it  is  more  or  less  distinctly  defined  laterally ;  posteriorly  the  base 
is  gently  rounded,  and  surmounted  by  a  well  marked  ridge,  which 
makes  an  abrupt  descent  to  the  posterior  margin,  with  which  it  is 
parallel,  and  separated  from  the  crown  by  a  shallow  channel ;  surfaces 
irregularly  roughened  and  pitted.  Crown  slightly  constricted  along  the 
basal  line  in  front,  the  sinuosity  of  the  usually  deep  basal  region  extend- 
ing up  into  the  median  cone  as  a  faint  depression,  while  the  enamel  of 
the  inner  face  terminates  in  a  faint  line ;  median  cone  strong,  laterally 
deflected  and  generally  strongly  recurved,  rapidly  tapering,  to  an 
obtusely  rounded  point,  compressed  in  front  and  broadly  rounded 
behind,  with  sharp  lateral  edges;  lateral  denticles  four  on  either 
extremity,  alternating  luore  or  less  irregularly  in  size,  in  shape  resem- 
bling the  median  cone ;  the  exterior  pair  relatively  strong  and  outwardly 
and  posteriorly  curved;  the  outer  basal  line  is  marked  by  irregularly 
disposed  tubercles  or  processes,  which  are  more  markedly  developed  in 
the  lateral  regions,  and  sometimes  flank  the  exterior  denticles ;  besides 
the  latter,  the  lateral  denticles  are  ornamented  with  one  or  two,  perhaps 
rarely  more,  sharp  costse,  while  the  median  cusp  in  some  individuals 
bears  five  or  six  similar  costal,  irregularly  spaced,  implanted  or  rarely 
bifurcated  descending,  and  seldom  reaching  two-thirds  the  distance 
towards  the  apex;  the  costal  of  the  inner  face  are  apparently  equally 
irregularly  developed  and  more  delicate,  and  usually  obsolete  in  the 
lateral  denticles.  A  well  proportioned  specimen  of  medium  size  meas- 
ures in  greatest  lateral  diameter  of  base  .38  inch,  greatest  bight  of 
tooth  .32. 

Although  the  general  features  presented  by  the  teeth  here  recognized 
are  quite  persistent,  a  considerable  range  of  variation  occurs  in  indi- 
viduals, rendering  it  difficult  in  many  instances  to  determine  their 
identity,  especially  in  worn  and  otherwise  mutilated  or  abnormally 
developed  specimens.  In  some  n'spects  the  form  bears  intimate  com- 
parison wth  C.  Wachsniuthi^  as  especially  noticeable  in  the  base,  which 
is  almost  the  exact  likeness  of  the  latter  form ;  the  coronal  region,  on  the 
other  hand,  presents  an  equally  striking  resemblance  to  0.  Springeri^ 
with  which  it  is  associated,  and  from  which  it  is  recognized  chiefly  by 
the  fewer  accessory  processes  aud  costae  in  the  outer  aspect,  and  it« 
dwarfish  and  less  symmetrical  proportions.  It  is  possible  that  it  may 
prove  to  belong  to  the  former  of  the  above  named  forms ;  but  no  exactly 
similar  individuals  are  as  yet  known  from  the  horizon  in  which  (7. 
Wachsmuthi  occurs,  while  the  characters  which  serve  to  distinguish  the 
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iudividuals  from  either  of  the  foriUK  mentioned,  would  also  seem  to 
indicate  their  distinct  specific  character. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  absence  of  C.  Springeri 
in  the  ichthyic  bed  which  affords  the  form  described  under  the  name 
CWachamuthi ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  stratigraphic  limitation  of  each 
respective  form  with  which  that  under  consideration  in  one  or  other  way 
is  intimately  allied,  while  the  normal  examples  of  each  form  present  at 
a  glance  appreciable  peculiarities. 

Geoloffkal  position  and  locality :    Not  uncommon  in  fish -bed  No.  1  of 
the  Kiuderhook  division  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous:  Burlington,  Iowa 


Cladodus  Wachsmuthi,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  3,  Fig  1-7. 

This  species  presents  considerable  variation,  not  only  in  the  teeth  from 
different  parts  of  the  jaws,  but  also  in  the  various  sizes,  with,  however,  a 
well-defined  normal  standard,  which  may  be  defined  as  follows :  Base 
thick,  moderately  expanded  behind  and  broadly  arched,  with  a  more  or 
less  strong  sinuous  curvature  along  the  outer  margin,  and  nicely  rounded 
at  the  lateral  angles;  in  front  the  base  is  distinctly  constricted  along 
the  line  of  union  with  the  crown,  expanding  outward  in  its  descent,  and 
terminating  in  a  rather  strong  marginal  belt,  which  generally  stretches 
across  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  median  region,  and  more  or  less 
abruptly  terminated  laterally ;  the  inferior  surface  of  this  belt  or  ridge 
is,  when  well  preserved,  flattened  and  beveled  inward,  and  in  rare 
instances  it  is  observed  to  be  more  or  less  distinctly  bilobed,  in  which 
cases  the  belt  is  relatively  of  narrower  lateral  extent,  but  never  cut 
down  so  as  to  break  the  continuity  of  the  ridge  viewed  from  the  outer 
side;  the  inferior  surface  has  its  greatest  depression  immediately  below 
the  anterior  border,  and  is  usually  distinctly  beveled  along  the  inner 
margin;  superior  surface  distinctly  defined  from  the  coronal  region, 
moderately  convex,  and  surmounted  b}^  a  continuous,  narrow,  pad  like 
prominence,  which  o<;cui)ies  half  or  two-thirds  the  lateral  diameter  of 
the  base,  and  abruptly  sloping  to  the  posterior  margin;  sometimes  the 
surface  immediately  above  the  pad  is  deeply  excavated,  and  the  pos- 
terior margin  somewhat  distinctly  channeled  ;  but  in  the  majority  of 
t<*eth,  perhaps,  the  pad  presents  a  gently  rounded  prominence,  and  in 
worn  specimeiis  it  may  be  obsolete  ;  both  basal  surfaces  are  irregularly 
coiTugated  antero-posteriorly  and  pitted  by  irregularly  disposed  fora- 
mina. Crown  sharply  defined  in  front  and  laterally  from  the  base, 
and  a  faint  line  sweeping  around  the  median  cone  and  contracting  in 
the  lateral  portions,  indicating  the  basal  termination  of  the  enamel 
behind.     The  central  and  external   cusps  are  connected  by  a  sharp, 
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compressed  and  deeply  denticulate  crest,  the  intermediate  denticles 
irregularly  alternating  in  size;  the  exterior  pair  in  the  normal  state 
ai'e  remarkably  large,  more  strongly  compressed  in  front  than  behind, 
with  sharp  cutting  edges,  the  apices  almost  always  directed  toward 
the  median  cone ;  in  many  instances,  the  larger  exterior  pair  are  flanked 
by  a  second  pair  of  denticles  with  a  minute  intervening  cusp  ;  and  all 
are  ornamented  in  the  outer  face  by  more  or  less  strongly  marked 
carindB,  which  are  either  simple  or  give  off  spiuose  processes  towards 
their  bases,  which  latter  are  more  strongly  developed  in  the  lateral 
than  in  the  median  portions  of  the  crown ;  the  median  cusp  is  strong, 
trenchant,  sigmoidally  curved  and  laterally  deflected,  compressed  in 
front  and  broadly  rounded  behind,  with  a  slight  depression  occupying 
the  basal  portion  in  front ;  the  carina?  are  more  strongly  developed  in 
front  than  in  the  opposite  face,  though  their  development  is  very 
irregular,  as  shown  in  a  large  suite  of  specimens — in  some  individuals 
there  being  very  few  and  these  scarcely  reaching  one-third  the  distance 
towards  the  apex,  while  in  ethers  they  show  several  sharp,  close  set 
costse  implanted  and  bifurcated  in  their  descent;  the  carinic  are  rela- 
tively coarser  and  far  less  numerous  in  the  lateral  denticles,  though 
always  irregularly  dispovsed;  the  inner  face  of  the  crown  exhibits  simi- 
lar variableness  in  the  development  of  the  costjie,  though  relatively  cor- 
responding to  their  development  in  the  opposite  face ;  in  some  examples 
the  inner  face  of  the  principal  cone  is  quite  smooth,  with  only  faint 
costse  visible  in  the  lateral  portions;  in  others,  again,  the  costae  are 
quite  numerous,  but  in  all  cases  they  are  less  strong  than  in  the  outer 
face;  the  carinae  are  sharp,  the  intervening  space  presenting  a  slight 
and  regularly  concave  channel  when  they  are  crowded ;  in  the  principal 
cone  they  are  terminated  before  reaching  the  lateral  edges  in  front,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  posterior  face — the  lateral  costaj  being  shortest 
and  soonest  becoming  obsolete.  Large  individuals  exceed  an  inch  in 
greatest  lateral  diameter  of  base  and  one-fourth  to  one-third  greater 
than  the  entire  hight  of  the  tooth. 

The  score  and  a  half  or  more  of  indi\^duals  to  which  I  have  had 
access,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Wachsmuth,  in  drawing  up  the 
foregoing  description  of  this  interesting  and  beautiful  species,  present 
a  range  in  size  from  teeth  of  .  2  inch  in  lateral  diameter  to  those  mea- 
suring nearly  one  inch  in  the  same  direction  ;  and  otherwise  exhibiting 
considerable  diversity  in  the  details,  especially  the  superficial  ornament- 
ation. These  latter  may  be  best  represented  in  the  illustrations  which 
have  been  introduced. 

Position  and  locality  :  Authentic  examples  of  the  species  have  thus 
far  been  observed  only  in  the  upper  fish-bed  of  the  Kinderhook,  at  Bur- 
lington, Iowa,  where  Mr.  Waohsmuth,  to  whom  we  have  dedicated 
the  species,  has  obtained  a  beautiful  series  of  specimens. 
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Cladodus  succmcTus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  3,  Fig.  8-12. 

Associated  with  the  last  described  teeth,  C.  Wachsynuthij  is  a  form 
almost  as  uumerously  represented,  which  seems  to  offer  persistent  pecu- 
liarities sufficient  for  its  recognition  under  almost  all  circumstances. 
Very  similar  in  form  and  size  to  C.  Wach^tmuthij  they  may  be  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished from  that  form  by  the  squat  outline  of  the  crown  viewed  in 
front,  stouter  median  cone,  which  is  marked  by  strong  downward  bifur- 
cating costse  which  extend  nearly,  sometimes  quite,  to  the  apex,  and 
which  are  generally  nearly  equally  strongly  marked,  though  more  nume- 
rous, in  the  j)osterior  face,  where  they  are  rarely  bifurcated;  the  outer 
basal  line  of  the  crown  is  generally  occupied  by  strongly  developed 
accessor}'  processes,  especially  in  the  lateral  portions,  with,  however, 
exceptions  in  the  case  of  occasional  small  teeth  in  which  they  are 
absent;  and  here  are  found  certain  features  which  go  far  towards  indi- 
cating the  possible  speciGc  indentity  of  these  teeth  with  the  form  last 
described,  since  the  present  examples  present  precisely  the  same  basal 
characters  as  observed  in  C.  Wach^muthi,  while  the  coronal  costic, 
excepting  the  accessory  processes,  may  be  found  to  differ  only  in  the 
degree  of  their  development.  In  the  normal  examples,  the  outer  face 
of  the  base  is  slightly  inflected,  instead  of  projecting  outward,  as  is 
conspicuously  the  case  almost  always  in  the  above  mentioned  form. 

It  is  not  improbable  the  form  here  noticed  may  prove  to  be  merely  a 
variety  of  C.  Wachsmuthi ;  but  with  the  present  material  this  is  not 
clearly  demonstrable,  while  on  the  contrary,  its  distinguishing  peculiar- 
ities are  readily  recognizable  on  careful  examination. 

Oeological  position  and  locality :  Not  uncommon  in  the  upper  flj9h-bed 
of  the  Kinderhobk  division ;  Burlington,  Iowa. 


Cladodus  alternatus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  2,  FiK.  14^-18. 

Teeth  below  medium  size,  symmetrical  and  very^  graceful  in  form. 
Base  semi-elliptical  or  trapizoidal  in  outline,  thick,  posterior  margin 
broadly  rounded  in  the  median  region,  rai)idly  so  or  obliquely  truncated 
laterally  to  the  obtusely  rounded  lateral  extremities,  anterior  border  of 
moderate  depth  and  slightly  produced  outward,  nearly  straight  or  gen- 
tly depressed  in  the  middle  and  rounded  at  the  lateral  extremities,  and 
pro^luceil  downward  into  a  rather  strong  median  ridge,  which  occupies 
half  to  two-thirds  of  the  lateral  diameter  of  the  base,  well-defined  later- 
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ally  and  beveled  to  the  inferior  surface ;  inferior  surface  nearly  plain 
or  gently  excavated,  with  a  narrow  beveled  belt  along  the  greater  por. 
lion  of  the  posterior  margin;  postero  superior  surface  moderately  con- 
vex, occupied  nearly  centrally  by  a  sharply  defined,  linear  prominence, 
in  lateral  extent  nearly  equal  to  half  the  diameter  of  the  base.  Coronal 
portion  slightly  constricted  along  the  basal  line  in  front,  gently  depressed 
at  the  base  of  the  principal  cone,  which  latter  is  very  strong,  vertical 
to  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  base  or  slightly  recurved  sigmoidally? 
more  or  less  laterally  deflected,  or  erect,  gently  convex  in  front,  strongly 
arched  behind,  lateral  margin  compressed,  sharp  and  gradually  con. 
verging  to  the  acute  apex ;  lateral  denticles  normally  four  on  either 
extremity,  alternately  arranged  in  pairs,  sometimes  wiih  delicate  rudi 
mentary  denticles  appearing  in  the  angles  of  the  persistent  ones,  exte- 
rior pair  more  or  less  divergent  and  recurved,  similar  in  shape  to 
the  median  cone,  though  less  compressed  in  front;  coronal  surface 
ornamented  with  sharp,  thread  like,  regularly  arranged  cost®,  which, 
in  the  median  cone  seldom  reach  more  than  half  the  distance  to  the 
apex  in  front,  with  rather  a  wide  plain  space  bordering  the  margin  in 
which  the  lateral  costie  become  obsolete ;  in  the  lateral  denticles  the 
costie  are  very  similar  but  less  numerous,  and  extend  nearly  to  the 
apices ;  in  the  posterior  face  they  are  equally  regular  in  disposition,  but 
more  numerous  and  delicate.  A  specimen  of  ordinary  size  measures  in 
greatest  diameter  of  base  .28  inch,  antero  posterior  diameter  .13.  greatest 
hight  of  tooth  .32  ;  a  smaller  tooth  of  greater  lateral  diameter  is  .18  inch 
in  lateral  diameter,  lesser  diameter  .08,  hight  about  .15  inch. 

This  beautiful  little  form  is  represented  by  a  tine  series  of  specimens 
in  the  collections  of  Messrs.  Wachsmuth  and  Springer,  which  exhibit 
reiliarkable  persistency  in  the  distinctive  characteristics,  and  which,  in 
well  preserved  specimens,  readily  enable  their  determination.  The 
form  is  most  intimately  allied  to  C.  Springerij  with  which  it  is  associated  ; 
but,  as  has  been  shown  in  connection  with  the  observation  on  that  form) 
the  present  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  minute  and  worn  exam, 
pies  of  the  above  form  which  they  most  resemble  in  outline,  but  from 
which  they  are  distinguished  by  the  greater  lateral  extent  of  the  anterior 
basal  ridge,  the  shallow  mesial  depression,  the  finer  and  more  regular 
costation,  and  absence  of  accessory  spinose  processes  along  the  anterior 
ba^al  border  of  the  crown. 

Position  and  locality  :  The  earlier  and  most  numerous  acquisitions  of 
Mr.  Springer  are  from  the  lower  fish-bed  of  the  Kinderhook,  but  Mr. 
Wachsmuth  has  obtained  a  few  specimens  from  the  upper  fish  bed  of 
the  same  formation,  which  are  undistinguishable  from  the  earlier  teetli-j 
Burlington,  Iowa. 
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Cladodus  inteecostati^s,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  4,  Fijr.  11. 

Teeth  of  small  or  medium  size.  Base  subelliptical  in  outline,  mode- 
rately thick,  posterior  mar<jiii  broa^lly  rounded,  with  obtuse  angles, 
extremities  more  or  less  sharply  rounded,  anterior  margin  sinuose,  with 
a  broad  mesial  depression,  slightly  produ(!ed,  anterior  angles  occupied 
by  well-defined  protuberances,  which  are  connected  by  a  well-marked 
basal  ridge ;  inferior  surface  moderately  excavated,  beveled  along  the 
posterior  margin,  postero-superior  surface  moderately  convex,  surmoun- 
ted near  the  posterior  margin  by  a  laterally  elongated,  narrow,  rough- 
ened prominence  equal  to  about  half  the  lateral  diameter  of  the  base ; 
both  superior  and  inferior  surfaces  irregularly  pitted.  Crown  gently 
constricted  in  front,  obscurely  defined  behind,  median  cone  symmetrical 
rapidly  tapering  to  an  acute  point,  gently  recurved,  sublenticular  in 
transverse  section  with  trenchant  edges,  broadly  arched  behind,  in  front 
compressed  and  towards  the  base  slightly  excavated,  both  faces  oecn- 
l>ied  by  strong,  sharp  costie,  those  in  the  posterior  face  perceptibly  finer 
and  terminiiting  in  the  lateral  margins,  in  front  a  strong  ridge  extebds 
from  base  to  apex  parallel  with  and  separated  from  either  bonier  by  a 
rather  wide  slight  depression,  the  intermediate  space  being  occupied  by 
equally  strong  bifurcated  and  implanted  costoe ;  lateral  denticles  two  on 
either  extremity,  the  exterior  pair  as  strong  again  as  the  intermediat.e 
denticles,  strongly  deflected  laterally  or  divergent,  and  recurved  at  an 
angle  greater  than  the  median  cone,  snbcircular  in  section  with  sharp 
cutting  edges,  inner  pair  slightly  produced  in  front,  similar  in  section 
and  ornamentation  to  the  larger  denticles,  a  few  strong  vertical  costie 
occurring  in  either  face  and  occui)ying  the  low  intermediate  coronal 
ridge.  A  specimen  of  medium  size  measures  in  greatest  lateral  diame- 
ter of  base  .36  inch,  antero  posterior  diameter  .12,  greatest  hight  of 
teeth  .29  inch. 

The  above  description  applies  to  a  form  not  numerously  represented 
in  our  collections,  and  with  regard  to  the  affinities  of  which  with  other 
teeth  associated  with  them,  there  is  matter  of  some  doubt.  All  the 
individuals  which  have  been  identified  with  the  above  form  are  small, 
and  some  of  these  show  indications  of  a  third  rudimentary  lateral  den- 
tide,  while  there  are  others  which  possess  a  fourth  pair,  but  with  pre- 
cisely the  same,  or  even  relatively  coarser  coronal  costa*.  With  these 
also  occur  in  considerable  abundance  a  larger  form,  which  is  character- 
ized b}'  several  lateral  denticles,  and  along  the  outer  coronal  margin  a 
greater  or  less  development  of  spinose  processes,  while  the  costa*  are 
relatively  finer,  though  similarly  disposed,  and  the  base  offers  no  essen- 
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tial  feature  different  from  that  of  the  teeth  described  above.  These 
large  teeth  are  almost  always  much  abraded,  so  that  even  so  fine  a 
series  as  that  obtained  by  Mr.  Springer  fails  to  afford  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  their  specific  relations.  Until  recently  they  were  regarded 
as  probably  referable  to  C  deflexus^  K  and  W. ;  but  the  explorations  of 
Mr  Wachsmuth  have  brought  to  light  in  the  lower  Burlington  fish- 
beds  a  form  which  is  unquestionably  identical  with  the  latter  form — the 
exact  stratigraphic  position  of  the  originals  of  which  was  not  known. 
However,  a  comparison  of  them  with  the  specimens  discovered  by  Mr. 
Wachsmuth  affords  almost  conclusive  proof  that  they  were  derived 
from  the  same  horizon.  Their  distinguishing  characteristics,  as  com- 
pared with  the  teeth  above  referred  to  from  the  upper  Burlington  hori- 
zon, consists  in  the  relatively  stronger  lateral  denticles,  the  laterally 
deflected  principal  cone,  and  the  exceedingly  delicate  and  crowded  stria- 
tion,  possibly,  also,  the  narrower  postero-anterior  diameter  of  the  base 
and  the  less  prominent  anterior  basal  angles  and  protuberances. 

In  the  absence  of  material  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  variations  noticed  above ;  and 
however  impressed  we  are  with  their  probable  specific  identity,  the 
material  does  not,  as  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  Kinderhook  forms, 
exhibit  all  the  phases  of  gradation  which  alone  can  furnish  indubitable 
evidence  of  such  identity.  Considering  only  the  first  dt^scribed  indi- 
viduals, one  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  certain  intimate  resemblances  to 
C.  zygopuSj  N.  and  W.  of  the  Chester;  but  taking  into  account  ihe 
etisemble  presented  by  the  teeth  noticed  above,  there  is  little  diflBcnIty 
in  drawing  the  distinctive  features  of  the  species.  We  regret  that  our 
means  have  not  made  it  possible  to  present  as  fair  a  representation  of 
these  teeth  as  of  some  of  the  other  forms  of  this  remarkable  group. 

The  Keokuk  limestone  has  furnished  a  few  fragmentory  specimens 
representative  of  a  closely  allied  form,  if  not  specifically  identical  with 
that  first  described  above ;  but  of  the  latter  we  have  only  a  few  indi- 
viduals, and  these  are  not  suflicient  for  a  critical  comparison  necessary 
to  establish  their  relationship  with  the  upper  Burlington  form.  Closely 
agreeing  in  shape  and  size,  they  are  distinguishable  by  the  much  coarser 
striation  of  the  coronal  cusps,  there  being  not  more  than  half  ithe  num- 
ber of  strife  usually  observed  in  the  present  form.  It  is  not  improbable 
these  teeth  constitute  the  remains  of  a  form  distinct  from  the  above,  in 
which  event  we  would  suggest  for  them  the  specific  designation  C 
KeohuJc. 

Position  and  locality  :  Not  uncommon  in  the  upper  Burlington  fish- 
bed,  Louisa  and  Des  Moines  counties,  Iowa;  Henderson,  Warren  and 
Adams  counties,  Illinois.  The  Keokuk  specimens  are  known  to  occur 
at  Hamilton,  Illinois,  Keokuk  and  Bentonsport,  Iowa. 
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Cladodus  gomphoides,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  4,  Fig.  12-16. 

Teeth  robust,  low  in  stature,  of  medium  or  large  size,  l^ase  slightly 
sinuate  in  front,  anteroinferior  angles  moderately  prominent,  and  thence 
broadly  rounded  to  the  lateral  extremities,  which  are  also  rounded  or 
obtusely  angular,  and  broadly  rounded  behind ;  basal  ridge  well  defined 
at  the  anteiroinferior  angles,  depressed  in  the  middle  and  merging  into 
the  margin  laterally;  inferior  surface  moderately  excavated,  defined 
behind  by  a  rather  broad  beveled  belt  parallel  with  the  posterior  mar- 
gin ;  postero-superior  surface  slightly  convex,  with  a  more  or  less 
distinct  continuous  or  sometimes  interrupted  and  roughened  basal  ridge 
occupying  the  posterior  half  of  the  surface  and  extending  about  three- 
fourths  the  lateral  diameter,  and  rather  abruptly  beveled  to  the  poste- 
rior margin.  Coronal  cusps  very  strong,  proportionately  low,  thick, 
rapidl}'  tapering  to  the  obtusely  pointed  apices,  sublenticular  in  trans- 
verse section,  both  faces  j)resenting  rather  strong,  shar^)  cosUit  which 
increase  mainly  by  implantation  or  rarely  bifurcating,  and  slightly  more 
numerous  and  crowded  behind  ;  median  cone  very  strong,  turgid,  rarely 
faintly  depressed  at  base  in  front,  and  generally  flanked  by  two  pairs 
of  lateral  denticles,  of  which  the  inner  pair  is  sometimes  rudimentary 
or  obsolete,  in  other  examples  they  are  strongly  developed,  the  exterior 
pair  slightly  deflected  laterally  and  recurved ;  constricted  along  basal 
line  in  front,  also  well  defined  from  base  behind. 

The  form  here  noticed  is  represented  by  a  few  specimens,  among  which 
there  are  only  three  or  four  perfect  teeth.  Although  iudividually  vary- 
ing to  some  extent,  their  specific  identity  is  quite  apparent,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  seem  to  be  readily  distinguishable  from  other  forms 
associated  in  the  same  deposits.  However,  in  the  case  of  C  belliferj  a 
form  which  we  have  indicated  from  a  few  large  teeth  derived  from  the 
same  locality,  the  chief  distinctive  features  in  contrast  with  the  present 
form  consists  in  the  more  flattened  anterior  coronal  faces  and  the  more 
strongly  anteriorly  produced  position  of  the  smaller  or  intermediate 
pair  of  lateral  denticles.  A  large  suite  of  specimens  might  indeed  pre- 
sent a  series  of  individuals  which  would  connect  the  extremes  here  indi- 
cated by  supplying  the  intermediate  and  at  present  missing  gradations, 
without  which  opinion  one  way  or  other  is  mere  conjecture. 

Geological po»ition  aiid  locality:  In  the  fish-bed  of  the  upper  Burling- 
ton limestone;  Bufiington  creek,  Louisa  county,  Iowa. 
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Cladodus  bellifer,  St  J.  and  W. 

PI.  4,  Fig.  10. 

The  teeth  attain  large  size.  Outline  of  base  subelliptical,  extremities 
rounded,  posterior  margin  broadly  rounded,  anterior  border  of  mode- 
rate depth,  slightly  inbeveled,  gently  concave  in  the  middle,  rather 
abruptly  rounded  laterally,  median  ridge  oecu[>ying  half  or  more  of  the 
lateral  diameter,  moderately  i)rominent  as  are  also  the  anterior  basal 
anglers,  inferior  surface  gently  concave,  with  broad  beveled  belts  along 
the  posterior  margin,  i)ostero-superior  surface  occupied  by  a  prominent, 
narrow  ridge  which  extends  over  two-thirds  the  lateral  diameter, 
abrui)tly  defined  behind  and  parallel  with  the  posterior  border.  Crown 
slightly  constricted  basally  m  front,  median  cone  strong,  gradually 
tapering,  moderately  recurved  or  nearly  vertical  to  the  horizontal  plane 
of  base,  sublenticular  in  transverse  section  with  sharp  lateral  edges, 
much  compressed  below  in  front,  gentl}^  convex  above,  strongly  so 
behind,  apex  sharp  or  obtusel}^  truncated  from  wear;  lateral  denticles 
two  on  either  extremity,  moderately  strong,  exterior  pair  slightly  diver- 
gent, recurved  in  the  same  plane  as  the  median  cone  and  similar  in 
shape,  inner  pair  prominently  produced  in  front  and  generally  much 
abraded;  coronal  surfaces  without  trace  of  ornamentation,  presenting 
-  a  smooth  appearance,  as  from  wear,  A  remarkably  fine  large  specimen 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Springer  measures  in  greatest  diameter  of 
base  1.4  inches,  anteroposterior  diameter  .62,  greatest  hight  of  tooth 
1.20  inches. 

The  collection  of  Mr.  Spbinuer  contains  a  few  examples  of  the  form 
above  described,  which  show  considerable  variation  in  size,  and  always 
the  appearance  of  wear,  but  well  characterized  by  the  advanced  position 
of  the  inner  pair  of  lateral  denticles.  In  the  latter  respect  it  resembles 
C.  Occident  alls  ^  Leidy,  of  the  Coal  Measures,  although  otherwise  not  inti- 
rnately  related  to  that  form,  as  indicated  by  the  continuity  of  the  ante- 
rior basal  ridge  and  the  prominence  in  the  postero-superior  surface. 
The  worn  condition  of  the  specimens  renders  it  doubtful  whether  the 
coronal  surfaces  were  i)lain  or  their  costre  obliterated  b}-  abrasion. 

Position  and  locality  :  Upper  Burlington  fish-bed,  Louisa  county,  and 
Burlington,  Iowa. 

Cladodus  pb^^nuntfus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  4,  Fig.  17. 

We  have  provisionally  recognized,  in  a  unique  example  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  Springer,  the  representation  of  a  distinct  form.  The  tooth 
is  of  medium  size,  strong,  symmetrical  proportions.    The  base  is  very 
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similar  in  general  outline  to  that  of  (7.  intercosiatus  and  C.  fjomphoides 
from  the  same  horizon,  agreeing  with  the  latter  in  the  vertically  arched 
outline  and  produced  lateral  extremities,  while  the  prominence  of  the 
I)rotuberances  in  the  anterior  basal  angles  resemble  the  former  form ; 
but  it  differs  from  both  of  these  forms  in  the  central  position  of  the 
ri<lge  in  the  posterosuperior  surface.  The  crown  consists  of  a  strong,  erect 
slightly  recurved  median  cone,  and  a  single  pair  of  strong  lateral  denti- 
cles; median  cone  compressed  in  front,  strongly  arched  behind,  with 
sharp  lateral  angles,  and  gently  excavated  in  the  outer  basal  region ; 
lateral  cones  less  compressed  or  more  regularly  lenticular  in  transverse 
section,  produced  in  front  slightly  in  advance  of  the  median  cone,  and 
slightly  deflected  laterally,  in  the  intermediate  angle  a  faint  trace  of  a 
rudimentary  denticle  is  observed;  the  coronal  surfaces  are  smooth, 
polished,  presenting  evidences  of  wear,  which  may  have  obliterated  all 
traces  of  costation  except  the  most  obscure  vestiges  of  stria3  in  the 
anterior  basal  region  of  the  principal  cone.  Lateral  diameter  of  base 
about  .84  inch,  anteroi)osterior  diameter  .33,  hight  of  tooth  .72. 

The  tooth  above  noticed  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  0.  Van 
Hornet  of  the  St.  Louis  limestone,  although  it  is  distinguishable  by  its- 
more  delicate  proportions,  greater  breadth  between  the  anterior  basal 
angles,  and  more  erect  lateral  cones.  The  contour  of  the  base  will 
readily  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  individuals  of  the  C  micropus 
group,  which  possess  but  a  single  pair  of  lateral  denticles ;  while  the 
absence  of  the  strong  costation  so  characteristic  of  C.  intercostatuH^  as 
also  almost  equally  of  0.  gomplwides^  render  its  identity  with  either  of 
the  latter  forms  questionable.  Yet  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact,  in  view 
of  the  superb  collections  from  this  horizon,  of  the  singular  isolation  of 
the  individual  here  referred  to,  and  which  would  lead  us  to  seek 
specific  identity  with  one  or  other  of  the  above  mentioned  forms,  rather 
than  for  evidence  corroborating  the  interpretations  based  upon  a  unique 
and  evidently  imperfect  specimen. 

Position  and  locality ;    Upper  Burlington  fish-bed ;  Louisa  county, 
Iowa. 


Cladodus  eaeicostatus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  4,  Fig.  18. 

Tooth  small.  Crown  well  defined  from  the  base  in  front,  and  consisting 
of  a  strong,  rapidly  tapering,  laterally  deflected,  recurved  me<lian 
cone,  which  is  much  compressed,  sublenticular  in  transverse  section, 
trenchant,  with  a  triangular  depression  occupying  the  base  in  front, 
and  form  lateral  denticles  on  either  side,  alternating  in  size,  divergent 
and  recurved  in  nearly  the  same   plane  a^  the  median  cone,  which 
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they  resemble  in  form,  tboiigb  perhaps  less  compressed,  the  external 
pair  about  one-fifih  the  bight  of  the  median  cone;  the  outer  face  of 
the  principal  cone  is  faintly  ornamented  by  a  few  diverging  thnad- 
like  strise  which  rise  in  the  triaugular  depression,  dispersed  and  becom- 
ing obsolete  in  the  middle  region  of  the  cone — the  lateral  portions 
and  denticles  apparently  quite  smooth  and  polished.  The  basal  portion 
is  not  well  exhibited,  as  also  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  crown,  gently 
arched  vertically,  anterior  border  gently  sinuose,  apparently  uninter- 
rupted, slightly  produced,  anterior  basal  angles  inconspicuous,  and 
gently  rounded  into  the  slightly  produced  lateral  extremities.  Greatest 
bight  of  tooth  .30  inch,  lateral  diameter  of  base  .45  inch. 

The  unique  example  before  us  differs  from  its  associates  in  the  same 
horizon  in  the  sparseness  of  the  coronal  stride  and  the  compressed  con- 
dition of  the  principal  cusp.  In  general  outline  it  agrees  intimately 
with  the  teeth  which  we  have  provisionally  recognized  under  the  name 
C.  Keokuk  from  the  same  horizon,  of  which  rare  form  it  may  possibly 
prove  to  be  a  much  abraded  example.  But  the  imperfect  condition  of 
the  lateral  portions  of  the  original  specimens  of  the  latter  form  prevents 
a  critical  conparison,  and  in  view  of  the  very  strong  vertical  ridges 
with  which  the  principal  cusp  of  that  form  is  ornamented,  the  tangible 
difi'erences  seem  sufficient  to  raise  a  doubt  as  to  its  specific  identity 
with  ihe  present  form. 

Foifition  mid  locality :  Upper  fish-bed  of  the  Keokak  limestone  5 
Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Cladodus  eccenteicus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  4.  Fig.  4. 

There  occurs  in  the  St.  Louis  limestone  a  form  of  which  comparatively 
few  representatives  have  been  found  up  to  the  present  time,  and  these, 
with  one  exception,  are  not  in  a  sufficiently  perfect  state  of  preservation 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  an  exhaustive  comparison  with  allied  forms. 
Of  the  latter  Messrs.  Newberry  and  Worthbn  have  described  a  form 
from  the  Chester  limestone,  C.politus,  with  which  the  present  teeth  bear 
the  most  intimate  resemblance,  if  indeed  they  prove  not  to  be  specifically 
distinct.  Perfect  examples  of  0.  politus  are  beautifully  striated  with 
thread-like  striae,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  present  teeth, 
and  which  also  recalls  C.  Fnlleri  of  the  Coal  Measures.  But  among  the 
teeth  under  consideration,  a  single  and  elegantly  preserved  specimen, 
which  was  obtained  by  Prof.  Worthen  at  St.  Louis,  exhibits  characters 
which,  if  they  i)rove  not  to  be  abnormal,  render  its  reference  to  the 
Chester  form  exceedingly  improbable.  The  tooth  in  question  is  distin- 
guished by  the  somewhat  eccentric  proportions  of  the  base,  which  is 
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very  produced  laterally,  deeply  excavated  inferiorly,  deeply  arched 
iuward  between  the  quite  prouiinent  anteroiufeiior  angles,  aud  broadly 
rouuded  into  the  more  or  les8  sharply  rounded  lateral  extremities, 
the  antero  median  ridge  moderately  prominent.  The  median  cone 
does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  Ci^o/i^w*,  being  erect,  gradually 
tapering,  compressed  in  front  and  strongly  rounded  posteriorly,  and 
ornamented  with  numerous  closely  arranged  striai ;  the  lateral  denti- 
cles, however,  present  the  somewhat  anomalous  feature  of  possessing 
in  one  extremity  a  third  relatively  strong  cone  exterior  to  the  larger 
lateral  denticle,  and  which  in  lateral  divergence  and  recurvation  cor- 
responds to  the  exterior  denticle  in  the  opposite  extremity ;  the  lateral 
cones  are  nearly  circular  in  section,  but  ornamented  in  the  same 
manner  as  observed  in  the  great  cone.  The  hight  of  the  specimen 
particularly  described  above,  and  which  represents  about  the  largest 
size  attained  by  the  other  teeth,  is  about  .40  inch,  lateral  diameter  of 
base  .42  inch. 

It  is  possible  that  the  tooth  noticed  above  may  prove  to  be  distinct 
from  those  with  which  it  is  associated ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  regard  it 
as  an  abnormally  developed  tooth,  or  perhaps  it  represents  a  peculiarity 
in  the  teeth  from  a  particular  part  of  the  jaws. 

Mr.  Van  IIokne  has  also  obtained  from  the  Warsaw  beds  a  very  simi- 
lar form  of  teeth ;  but  in  the  imperfect  state  of  preservation  which 
without  exception  prevails  in  the  few^  specimens  thus  far  known  from 
that  horizon,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  more  than  recognize  their  general 
resemblance  to  the  section  of  the  genus  represented  by  the  above  men- 
tioned forms. 

Fo^ition  and  locality :  Upper  beds  of  the  St.  Louis  limestone ;  Alton, 
Illinois ;  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Cladodus  Van  Hornei,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  4,  FIk.  5. 

Teeth  of  large  size,  robust.  Base  irregularly  elliptical,  massive, 
moderately  arched,  inferior  surface  deeply  excavated,  beveled  belt 
narrow,  posterior  margin  thick,  angularly  rounded,  extremities  strongly 
produced  and  sharply  rounded,  anterior  border  deep,  produced,  sinuose, 
anterior  basal  angles  prominent,  and  occupied  by  obtuse  protuberances, 
gently  rounded  into  the  extremities,  and  separated  by  a  rather  wide 
depression,  which  extends  up  into  the  median  cone,  postero-superior 
surface  occupied  by  a  strong  lateral  prominence  in  extent  equal  to  half 
the  diameter  of  the  base,  and  abruptly  defined  behiud,  surface  coarsely 
roughened.  Crown  distinctly  constricted  at  base  in  front,  obscurelv 
deiined  behind,  median  cone  very  robust,  rapidly  tapering  to  an  acute 
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apex,  laterally  deflected,  ratber  strongly  recurved,  gently  arched  in 
front,  strongly  convex  posteriorly,  with  compressed,  sharp  cutting 
edges;  lateral  denticles  one  on  either  side,  relatively  strong,  divergent, 
similar  in  form  and  recurvation  to  the  principal  cone,  with  which  they 
are  connected  by  a  low,  sharp  coronal  crest ;  the  anterior  face  is  marked 
with  a  few  short,  sharp-crested,  widely  spaced  costie,  which  are  appar- 
ently confined  to  the  basal  region,  the  greater  extent  of  the  cusps  being 
smooth,  and  beautifully  polished,  as  also  the  posterior  face,  with  the 
exception  of  a  faint  carina  in  the  angle  between  the  cones,  and  which 
may  terminate  in  a  delicate  rudimentary  denticle.  A  medium-sized 
specimen  measures  1.25  inches  in  lateral  diameter  of  base,  and  about 
equal  to  the  greatest  hight  of  the  tooth,  antero-posterior  diameter  .45 
to  .50,  hight  of  median  cone  I  inch,  hight  of  lateral  denticles  about  .55 
inch. 

The  recognition  of  the  present  form  is  based  upon  a  few  specimens 
discovered  by  Mr.  Van  Horne,  one  of  which  presents  a  nearly  perfect 
tooth  of  medium  size.  Another  consists  of  the  base  of  a  remarkably 
large  individual,  measuring  in  greatest  diameter  I.SO  inches,  posrero- 
anterior  diameter  .75,  r.nd  agreeing  intimately  with  the  lesser  specimen 
in  form  and  contour.  Others  exhibit  worn  and  fragmentary  examples 
of  smaller  teeth.  The  i)cculiarities  i)ossessed  by  these  teeth  readily 
distinguish  them  from  other  forms  of  the  genus,  and,  with  the  exrt'p- 
tiou  of  a  single  specimen  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  SPRiNaEB  from  the 
upper  Burlington  limestone,  which  has  been  provisionally  rel'erred  to  a 
distinct  species,  under  the  name  of  C  prwnnntius,  it  has  no  intimate 
ally.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  interesting  species  as  yet  made 
known,  and  must  have  belonged  to  fishes  of  truly  formidable  size,  and 
we  have  a  commensurate  pleasure  in  dedicating  the  species  to  its  dis- 
coverer. 

Ponition  and  locality :  Eare  in  the  upper  beds  of  the  St.  Louis  lime- 
stone ;  Alton,  Illinois. 


Cladodus  euglypheus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  IV,  Fig.  1  3. 

Teeth  minute,  or  attaining  a  size  below  the  medium.  Base  defined 
in  front  by  a  broad,  moderat^lj^  deep  sinuation,  extending  between  the 
angles  produced  by  the  anteroinferior  bosses,  thence  retreating  to  the 
lateral  extremities,  which  are  produced  and  sharply  rounded  to  the 
broadly  curved  posterior  margin;  moderately  excavated  below,  a  faint 
marginal  rim  between  the  antero-inferior  bosses,  and  faintly  beveled 
behind;  postero-superior  surface  gently  arched  and  occupied  by  a  pair 
of  rather  prominent  protuberances  or  bosses,  which  are  separated  by  a 
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narrow  intervening  channel,  and  defined  from  the  crown  by  a  broadiT, 
shallow  depression ;  snrface  ronghened  by  irregular  sulci  and  minute 
pits.  Grown  defined  from  base  in  front  by  a  distinct  channel,  median 
cone  more  or  less  deeply  excavated  at  base  in  front,  more  or  less  irregu- 
larly tapering  to  the  apex,  more  compressed  in  front  than  behind,  with 
sharp  cutting  edges;  lateral  costic  ascending  to  the  apex  in  front,  lim- 
iting a  rather  broad  furrow  extending  along  the  lateral  margin,  inter- 
mediate space  occupied  by  a  few  strong,  sliarp  costie,  which  coalesce 
with  the  lateral  ridges  at  more  or  less  irregular  intervals;  posterior 
face  marked  by  a  few  simple  costa)  somewhat  more  slender  than  those 
in  front,  and  successively  disaiipearing  in  the  lateral  margins  ascend- 
ing; lateral  denticles  normally  four  on  either  extremity,  the  exterior 
pair  long,  but  proportionately  more  slender  than  tbe  median  cone,  more 
or  less  divergent  and  recurved,  with  sharp  cutting  edges,  and  bearing 
in  front  two  to  four  costic,  which  are  sometimes  bifurcated  descending ; 
intermediate  denticles  alternating  in  size,  the  middle  pair  about  halt: 
the  size  of  the  exterior  pair,  their  bases  being  continued  in  a  marked 
prominence  into  tiie  anteroinferior  bosses  of  the  base,  ornamented  with 
one  or  two  sharp  costu),  and  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  smaller  delicate 
denticle,  which  usually  bears  a  single  sharp  ridge  in  front. 

The  description  is  based  upon  minute  teeth  not  uncommon  In  the  St. 
Louis  limestone  at  Alton  and  St.  Louis,  and  which  preseut  considerable 
individual  variation  from  the  normal  condition  noticed  above.  In  some 
specimens  there  are  only  three  lateral  denticles  on  one  side,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  coronal  costae  also  presents  less  or  more  slight  diver, 
gence  from  that  stated  above,  as  shown  in  the  figures  of  the  two  minute 
teeth  from  the  above  mentioned  localities.  From  the  same  formation 
at  Pella,  Iowa,  we  have  examples  of  apparently  the  same  form,  but 
which  attain  nearly  twiite  the  size  of  the  largest  specimens  yet  observed 
at  the  more  southern  localities,  and  which  are  otherwise  distinguishable 
by  the  absence,  or  rudimentary  condition,  of  the  smaller  pairs  of  lateral 
denticles,  possibly  the  result  of  attrition  or  wear,  and  the  apparent 
though  not  relatively  more  numerous  coronal  costie  in  front. 

This  form,  at  first  glance,  appears  to  be  closely  allied  to  (7.  zygopun^ 
N.  and  W.,  of  the  Chester  formation ;  it  is,  however,  readily  distin- 
guishable from  that  form  by  the  greater  number  of  lateral  denticle?! 
and  sparser  coronal  c^ostjc,  as  well  as  its  generally  smaller  size.  In  the 
nnmbernnd  irregular  development  of  the  lateral  denticles  only  does  it 
bear  intimate  comparison  with  0.  intefcostatusj  of  the  Ui>per  Burlington 
limestone. 

Geological  iwsition  and  localities :  Not  uncommon  in  the  upper  bods 
of  the  St.  Louis  limestone;  Alton,  Illinois,  and  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  a 
few  si>ecimens  have  been  obtained  from  the  calcareous  shales  in  the 
same  formation  near  Pella,  Iowa. 
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CLADODrs  FrxuBRi,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI    IV.  Fig-  9. 

Mr.  L.  A.  FULLKR  ba8  di^scovered  in  tbe  sbale  in  connection  with  coal 
No.  3  !  at  Bloomington,  Illinois,  a  remarkable  specimen  which  exhibits 
no  le8s  than  the  entire  jaws  of  a  tish  whose  dentition  proclaims  its 
affinities  with  tbe  genos  Cladodus.  Tbe  cartilages  of  tbe  jaws,  though 
84>mewhat  crushed  and  flattened,  are  quite  distinct  in  their  general  out- 
line, and  would  at  first  glance  be  prononnced  as  those  belonging  to  a 
Plagiosttmne,  in  general  shape  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
jaws  of  the  iiqualij  as  illustrated  in  the  genus  OdoHt4Mspis  of  tbe  existing 
tteas.  Tbe  rami  of  tbe  lower  jaw  are  characterized  by  their  great  depth 
in  tbe  region  i>osterior  to  tbe  middle,  and  a[>paivntly  broadly  rounded 
to  the  articular  extremity ;  the  rami  of  the  upper  jaws  are  somewhat 
crowded  forward,  vertically  narrower  and  more  produced  in  front.  The 
rami  of  both  tbe  u[»per  and  lower  jaws  appear  to  have  been  somewhat 
thickened  in  tbe  dentigerous  region,  and  very  thin  in  the  opposite  bor- 
ders, with  indications  of  tbe  longitudinal  folds,  the  anterior  protuber- 
ances and  the  i>osterior  shallow  excavations,  while  tbe  structure  is 
unmistakably  that  of  semiosseous  cartilage,  in  all  wbich  particulars  it 
closely  agrees  with  tbe  jaw  cartilages  of  tbe  more  modern  order  of 
Helachiam.  Tbe  greatest  length  of  tbe  jaw  is  about  11  inches,  greatest 
vertical  depth  of  the  rami  of  the  lower  jaw  2.5  inches,  that  of  the  upper 
rami  probably  less  than  2  inches. 

Tbe  teeth  are  evidently  displaced,  as  appears  from  the  very  irregnlar 
arrangement,  or,  indeed,  apparent  want  of  order  in  their  present  disix)- 
sition,  being  collected  in  a  disonlered  group  between  the  anterior 
extremities  and  extending  backward  three-fourths  the  distance  to  tbe 
articular  extremities.  So  far  as  it  is  passible  to  determine,  there  would 
seem  to  be  less  diversity  in  form  than  occurs  in  OdontaspiJtj  tbe  arrange- 
ment being  the  same,  or  apparently  in  serial  rows  from  within  outwanl. 
Tbe  largest  individuals  exposed  are  considerably  less  than  half  an  inch 
in  bight,  and  about  tbe  same  in  lateral  extent  of  base.  Individually, 
tbe  teeth  are  symmetrical  in  shai>e,  base  strong,  gently  sinuous  in  front 
broadly  rounded  posteriorly,  tbe  inferior  surface  moderately  excavated ; 
tbe  anterior  marginal  border  relatively  narrow,  broadly  arched  inward 
t>etween  the  anterolateral  shoulders,  which  are  moderately  produced 
and  between  which  the  border  is  very  gently  arched  downwanl ;  the 
posterosu[>erior  surface  of  the  base  is  unknown.  Tbe  crown  consists 
of  a  strong,  moderately  tapering,  trenchant  median  cusp,  which  is  com- 
pressed or  gently  arched  in  front  and  slightly  excavated  towards  the 
base,  broadly  rounded  behind,  with  a  slight  sigmoidal  curvature  from 
base  to  apex,  and  ornamented  in  either  face  with  exceedingly  delicate 
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thread-like  stria?,  which  are  more  nuineroas  and  crowded  in  the  basal 
region  in  front,  but  sparser  an<l  somewhat  irregularly  implanted  above, 
and  extending  two-thirdft  or  three-fourths  the  distance  to  the  acute  apex, 
with  a  rather  wide  plain  space  parallel  with  either  edge  and  reaching 
half  way  towards  the  base;  upon  either  extremity  there  are  apparently 
but  two  lateral  denticles,  of  which  the  exterior  pair  are  relatively  strong, 
Rubcircular  in  section,  or  loss  compressed  than  the  median  cone,  very 
slightly  deflected  laterally,  more  strongly  recurved  than  the  median 
cusp,  and  similarly  finely  striat^nl;  the  inner  pair  of  denticles  are  less 
than  half  the  size  of  the  outer  ones,  similar  in  shape  and  slightly 
advanced  in  the  basal  border  above  the  an tero  inferior  angles.  A  large- 
sized  tooth  measures  in  hight.30  inch,  hight  of  outer  denticles  .12, 
lateral  diameter  of  base  .34,  an  tero- posterior  diameter  about .  12.  The 
smaller  teeth  distinguishable  are,  perhaps,  half  the  dimensions  of  that 
above  measured. 

Tlie  preservation  of  the  specimen  under  consideration  is  huch  as  not 
to  aftbrd  a  distinct  knowledge  of  all  the  details — the  shale  in  which  the 
specimen  is  imbedded  so  closely  adhering  as  to  necessitate  the  most 
carefnl  and  laborious  manipulation  in  developing  the  specimen,  which, 
we  regret,  we  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  perform.  But  the  gen- 
eral features,  as  exhibited  by  the  teeth,  may  be  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained, and  these  would  appear  to  indicate  less  individual  variableness 
than  obtains  in  some  si)ecies  which  have  been  determined  from  isolated 
teeth.  Minute  speck-like  bodies  are  associated  with  the  mass,  which 
possibly  represent  portions  of  the  sh.igreen,  since  they  present  a  much 
more  uneven  or  papilious  surface  than  obsei*ved  in  the  surface  of  the 
cartilage  itself. 

We  have  long  had  in  our  possession  a  little  tooth  from  the  Middle  Coal 
Measures  of  Iowa,  which  we  have  come  to  regard  after  careful  comparison 
as  identical  with  the  above  described  teeth,  with  the  smallest  of  which 
it  agrees  in  size.  The  basal  region  in  front,  however,  is  more  strongly 
arched  downward  in  the  middle  and  relatively  deeper;  but  the  coronal 
cusps  in  number  and  ornamentation  ap])arently  present  no  marked  fea- 
ture by  which  it  is  distinguishable  from  the  typical  examples  associated 
upon  the  jaws  described  above. 

It  is  our  intention  eventually  to  give  this  interesting  specimen  a  more 
careful  study  than  it  is  possible  at  the  present  time  to  bestow  u^wn  it. 
And,  in  connection  with  some  fragmentary  jaws  discovered  by  Prof. 
WoETHBN  in  the  St.  Louis  formation,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  first 
veritable  examples  of  their  kind  fouud  in  American  Carboniferous 
deposits,  if  not  indeed  elsewhere,  we  hope  to  obtain  more  definite 
knowledge  of  their  systematic  relations  in  the  great  class  of  which  they 
are  among  the  earliest  representatives. 
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It  gives  us  mncli  pleasure  to  associate  the  narne  of  Mr.  Fuller  with 
the  above  described  species. 

The  full  complement  of  plates  having  been  made  up  prior  to  the  n»cep- 
tiou  of  the  remarkable  specimen  discovered  by  Mr.  Fuller,  its  full 
illnstnition  has  unavoidably  been  <leferred.  That  of  the  Iowa  specitnen, 
however,  with  the  description,  will  enable  the  recognition  of  other  indi- 
viduals that  may  hereafter  be  found. 

Fosition  and  locality :  Carbonaceous  shale  overlying  coal  No.  3!  at 
Bhioniington,  Illinois,  and  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  middle  Coal  Mea- 
sure, Dallas  county,  Iowa. 

Cladodus  pandatus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  IV,  Fig.  8. 

We  here  refer  to  a  unique  example  of  a  minute  form  in  the  Coal 
Measures,  which  in  general  outline  and  size  closely  resembles  C.  Fulleri 
of  the  same  horizon,  from  which,  however,  it  is  readily  distinguishable 
by  the  presence  of  more  numerous  lateral  denticles.  Tlie  base  is  mark- 
edly sinuous  in  front,  relatively  deep,  moderately  arched  downward  and 
inbeveled,  produced  downward  into  a  strong  continuous  marginal  bonier 
between  the  quite  prominent  anteroinferior  angles,  broadly  rounded  at 
the  extremities  and  posteriorly,  inferior  surface  rather  deeply  excavated, 
postero-superior  surface  moderately  convex,  with  an  ill-defined  basal 
pad,  which  apparently  stretches  across  the  greater  diameter  and  about 
midway  between  the  base  of  the  crown  and  the  posterior  margin.  The 
median  cone  is  proportionately  strong,  gradually  tapering,  very  slightly 
curved  sigmoidally,  and  produced  obliquely  outward  beyond  the  line 
vertical  to  the  horizontal  i>lane  of  the  base,  compressed  in  front,  broadly 
rounded  behind,  with  delicate  cutting  edges;  the  lateral  wings  are 
occupied  by  an  irregularly  alternating  series  of  three  or  four  pairs  of 
relatively  small  denticles,  with  indicationsof  accessory  denticles  in  front 
and  flanking  the  large  exterior  cones,  which  latter  are  moderately 
deflected  laterally  and  recurved,  the  inner  ones  more  erect,  and  similarly 
ornamented  as  the  median  cone,  which  latter  is  marked  by  numerous 
closely  arranged  thiead-like  striae.  Greatest  hight  of  tooth  about .  19 
inch,  lateral  diameter  of  base  .  21. 

The  form  described  is  further  distinguishable  from  C.carinatus  by  the 
less  regular  disposition  of  lateral  denticles  and  the  more  numerous  and 
delicate  striation.  The  specimen  is  somewhat  worn,  but  the  general 
characters  are  well  exhibited,  and  in  the  light  thrown  upon  the  extent 
of  variableness  of  individual  teeth  by  the  remarkable  jaw  discovered 
by  Mr.  Fuller,  there  would  appear  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  specific 
distinctness  from  (7.  Fulleri,    The  form  apparently  belongs  to  the  sec- 
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tion  represented  by  0.  8pringef%  of  the  earliest  member  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous. 

Position  and  locality:    Limestone  above  coal  No.  9,  at  Carlinville, 
Illinois. 


Cladodus  carinatus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  IV,  Ffg.  6,  7. 

Teeth  very  small,  lateral  diameter  about  equal  to  the  greatest  hight, 
generally  robust.  Base  relatively  massive,  sub-elliptical  in  outline, 
gently  arched  vertically,  broadly  and  regularly  rounded  behind,  rather 
deeply  sinuate  in  front  and  abruptly  rounded  into  the  more  or  less 
acutely  rounded  extremities,  anterior  basal  angles  occupied  by  promi- 
nent anteriorly  produced  protuberances  which  are  connected  by  a  low 
marginal  ridge,  inferior  surface  moderately  excavated,  pitted,  poslero- 
Kuperior  surface  unknown.  Crown  more  or  less  produced  and  constricted 
basally  in  front,  and  deeply  excavated  in  the  median  region,  median 
cone  strong,  sub-circular  or  sub-lenticular  in  transverse  section  with 
delicate  cutting  edges,  rapidly  tapering  to  an  acute  point,  erect  or  later- 
ally deflected  and  nearly  vertical  to  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  base; 
lateral  denticles  normally  four  on  either  side,  alternating  in  size,  the 
exterior  pair  relatively  very  large,  more  or  less  strongly  divergent  and 
recurved,  in  form  similar  to  the  principal  cusp ;  the  anterior  face  of  tbe 
median  cone  is  marked  with  sharp-crested,  more  or  less  regular  and 
crowded  coslo),  which  appear  stronger  in  the  lateral  denticles  and 
less  crowded,  and  obsolete  in  the  swollen  basal  region,  ornamejitation 
of  posterior  face  not  known.  A  medium-sized  tooth  measures  .17  inch 
in  lateral  diameter  of  base,  hight  .15  inch. 

Only  two  authentic  examples  of  the  present  form  have  come  to  our 
notice — one  obtained  by  Mr.  Fuller,  from  the  horizon  of  coal  No.  5, 
and  the  other  from  bed  No.  30  of  the  general  section  of  the  Middle  Coal 
Measures  of  Iowa.  Both  specimens  being  derived  from  nearly  the  same 
stratigraphic  position  at  localities  distant  from  each  other,  much  interest 
attaches  to  their  discovery  on  account  of  the  evidence  they  furnish  rela- 
tive to  the  value  of  these  remains  in  the  identification  of  strata  asso- 
ciated with  particular  coal  horizons  at  remote  localities. 

Tbe  Iowa  specimen  is  still  smaller  than  that  measured,  and  presents 
an  interesting  feature  of  individual  variation.  The  median  cone  is 
eccentric,  or  to  one  side  of  the  median  line,  and  the  short  extremity 
exhibits  only  two  long,  slender  denticles,  while  the  opposite  end  possesses 
the  full  complement  in  its  armature.  Otherwise,  in  the  form,  disposi- 
tion and  ornamentation  of  the  coronal  cusps,  as  also  the  basal  region, 
the  characters  possessed  in  common  indicate  the  most  intimate  relation- 
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ship  between  the  two  specimens.  Compared  witli  other  forms,  perhaps 
this  bears  the  strongest  resemblance  to  C.  eiujlypheus  of  the  St.  Louis 
Limestone;  it  is,  however,  digtiugiiished  from  that  form  by  the  finer 
striation  and  greater  depth  of  tlie  anterior  basal  region. 

Position  (uid  locality :  Carbonaceous  shale  accompanying  coal  !N^o.  5, 
at  (lirard,  111.,  and  bed  No.  30  of  the  middle  Coal  Measures,  Guthrie  C^o., 
Iowa. 


Genus  LAMBD01>X\S,  St.  J.  and  W. 

Teeth  small,  base  posteriorly  produced,  more  or  less  laterally  expanded, 
long-elliptical  or  sub-circular  in  outline,  broadest  behin<l  the  cornua, 
slightly  produced  in  front,  gently  concave,  or  sometimes  convex  below, 
superior  surface  convex  A  single  strong,  slightly  sigmoidally  curved, 
recurved,  eccentric  cornua  arises  from  the  anterior  angle  of  the  base, 
terminating  in  a  sharp  apex,  compressed  in  front,  broadly  rounded 
behind,  with  more  or  less  distinct  cutting  edges  and  irregular  vertical 
C08ta>. 

The  teeth  recognized  under  the  above  generic  term  were  at  first  sup- 
posed to  pertain  to  some  part  of  the  dental  economy  of  Cladodus,  The 
accession  of  material,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Springer, 
affording  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  individual  characteristics 
of  the  teeth  of  the  two  most  abundantly  represented  forms,  has  resulted 
in  the  development  of  no  further  intimacy  with  the  above  genus,  while 
it  has  conclusively  proved  the  persistency  of  the  characteristics  which 
distinguish  them  from  GhdoduH,  and  lead  to  the  recognition  of  their 
generic  distinctness.  It  is  distinguished  from  Cladodm  h\  the  single 
coronal  cornua,  the  absence  of  lateral  denticles.  The  basal  portion  bears 
some  resemblance  to  Thrinaeodus,  but  the  coronal  features  are  entirely 
dissimilar.  The  genus  is,  so  far  as  at  present  known,  restricted  to  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  formations,  occurring  in  considerable  abundance 
in  the  upper  Burlington  and  Keokuk  limestones,  and  extending  ui>wards 
in  the  St.  Louis  and  Chester  formation. 

Lambdodus  costatus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  V,   Fig.  3 

Teeth  of  small  size.  Base  laterally  oval  or  sub-circular  in  outline 
comparatively  thin,  inferior  surAice  slightly  concave,  anterior  border 
moderately  produced  and  slightly  thickened.  Coronal  cusp  strong, 
gradually  tapering  to  the  acute  apex,  slightly  deflecte<l  laterally  and 
sigmoidally  curved  backward,  slightly  compressed  laterally,  ovate  sec- 
tion, with  sharx)  cutting  edge^  well  defined  towards  the  apex,  but  gener- 
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ally  obsolete  below;  anterior  face  occupied  by  six  to  ten  strong  sharp 
crested  costse,  which  increase  by  implantation,  becoming  obsolete 
towards  the  apex  where  the  exterior  pair  mergp  into  the  lateral  mar- 
gins, prodacing  the  sharp  catting  angles,  strongest  in  the  middle,  and 
towards  the  base  of  the  cone  often  swelling  into  strong  plicae,  which 
give  off  subordinate  carinsB  by  bifurcation ;  posterior  face  apparently 
destitute  of  strio)  or  costation.  A  perfect,  medium  sized  tooth  will 
measure  in  greatest  anteroposterior  diameter  of  base  .26  inch,  lateral 
diameter  .31,  thickness  .10,  hight  of  cone  .32,  greatest  diameter  at  base 
about  .12  inch. 

The  form  here  described  was  first  brought  to  our  notice  by  Mr. 
SPBmaBB,  and  subsequently  fine  suites  of  specimens  have  been  obtained 
at  the  localities  in  the  environs  of  Burlington.  They  usually  occur  as 
strong  cusps  without  the  base,  which  has  been  worn  or  broken  away. 
But  even  in  this  condition  they  may  be  readily  identified,  the  strong 
costation  of  the  outer  face  serving  to  distinguish  them  from  similarly 
preserved  specimens  of  the  forms  with  which  they  are  associated,  L. 
calceoltis.  As  in  the  case  of  the  latter  form,  there  occurs  in  the  Keokuk 
limestone  a  very  similar  form  of  teeth  ;  but  our  material  from  that  hori- 
zon is  insufftcient  more  than  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  close  relation- 
ship existing  between  them  and  the  Upper  Burlington  teeth.  A  large 
suite  of  specimens  may  disclose  diiferences  by  which  they  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other,  such  as  we  have  pointed  out  in  connection 
with  the  above  mentioned  form. 

Position  and  locality :  In  the  fish-bed  horizon  of  the  Upper  Burlington 
limestone ;  Louisa  and  DesMoines  counties,  Iowa ;  and  localities  in  Hen  • 
derson  and  Warren  counties,  Illinois.  The  localities  in  the  Keokuk 
limestone  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Warsaw,  111.,  Boonville,  Mo.,  where  Dr. 
Williams  has  obtained  specimens  of  the  Keokuk  teeth ;  Bentonsport, 
Iowa. 


Lambdodus  oalceolus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  V,  Fig.  5. 

Teeth  small.  Base  moderately  thick,  elliptical  in  outline,  narrow, 
greatest  expansion  posterior  to  the  coronal  cusp,  in  front  slightly  pro- 
duced, narrower  than  behind  and  rounded,  posterior  extremity  usually 
obliquely  rounded  or  truncated.  The  coronal  cusp  rises  from  the  ante- 
rior extremity  of  the  base,  in  a  strong,  rapidly  tapering,  conical,  slightly 
twisted  cone,  which  bulges  outward,  recurved  and  more  or  less  deflected 
irom  a  vertical  line,  in  hight  probably  two-thirds  the  anteroposterior 
diameter  of  the  base ;  the  transverse  section  of  the  cone  is  elliptical  or 
sub-oval,  the  long  axis  being  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  base, 

—37 
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lateral  angles  sharp,  tboagh  generally  obsolete  from  wear,  outer  face 
marked  by  rather  fine,  irregularly  disposed  sharp-crested  carin$e,  inner 
face  apparently  smooth,  the  enamel-like  layer  terminating  inferiorly 
in  a  faintly  defined  border.  A  specimen  of  ordinary  size  measures  in 
greatest  diameter  of  base  .45  inch,  lateral  diameter  .24,  depth  .15,  bight 
of  cone  about  .30,  greatest  diameter  at  base  .14,  lateral  diameter  .11 
inch. 

The  teeth  of  this  form  present  considerable  individual  variatioD, 
which  appears  to  be  mainly  attributable  to  wear.  We  have  a  few  speci- 
mens from  the  Keokuk  limestone,  which  are  very  intimately  allied  to 
the  form  especially  referred  to  above,  to  which  we  have  provisionally 
referred  them,  as  a  variety,  under  the  designation  X.  rohustus.  The 
latter  teeth  are  uniformly  more  robust,  and,  although  the  base  has  the 
same  outline  viewed  from  above,  it  is  deeper  and  sometimes  strongly 
angular  or  heeled  in  the  inferior  surface,  instead  of  being  plane,  as 
almost  always  occurs  in  the  Upper  Burlington  teeth ;  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  base  is  also  more  prominently  produced,  while  the  form 
of  the  cone,  which  in  the  few  examples  examined  is  worn  smooth,  is  in 
no  marked  degree  unlike  that  of  the  form  described.  The  differences 
between  these  forms  are  strikingly  similar,  in  degree,  to  those  which 
distinguish  the  teeth  of  Gladodus  micropusj  N.  and  W.,  in  the  same  hori- 
zons ;  and  it  is  not,  perhaps,  unreasonable  to  look  for  a  greater  intimacy 
in  the  relationship  of  these  two  groups,  than  the  data  possessed  at  this 
moment  would  seem  to  justify. 

Position  and  locality, — Not  uncommon  in  the  fish-bed  of  the  Upper 
Burlington,  Louisa  and  DesMoines  counties,  Iowa,  and  localities  in  the 
same  horizon  in  Illinois.  The  Keokuk  form  occurs  at  Warsaw,  Illinois, 
Keokuk  and  Bentonsport,  Iowa,  and  Lagrange,  Missouri. 

Lambdodus  transversus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI    V,  Fig.  4. 

A  single  specimen  of  a  minute  tooth  from  the  St.  Louis  limestone, 
apparently  referable  to  the  above  genus,  is  distinguished  by  its  rela- 
tively great  lateral  diameter  of  base,  which  is  two  and  a  half  times 
greater  than  its  antero-posterior  diameter,  comparatively  thick,  laterally 
oval  in  outline,  anterior  border  nearly  equally  produced  with  the  post- 
erior margin,  and  beveled  to  a  thin  edge,  coarsely  roughened.  The 
coronal  cusp  is  very  strong,  rapidly  tapered,  moderately  recurved, 
antero  posteriorly  compressed,  lenticular  in  transverse  section,  lateral 
angles  acutely  rounded,  surface  smooth.  Hight  of  tooth  ^07  inch,  cono 
nearly  central,  lateral  diameter  of  base  .15,  antero-posterior  diameter 
.00  inch. 
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The  present  form  appears  to  be  most  nearly  allied  to  L.  oostatus  of 
the  Upper  Burlington  limestone,  from  which  it  is  distinguishable  by  its 
greater  lateral  diameter  of  base  and  more  compressed  and  centrally 
situated  coronal  cusp.  The  unique  example  described  belongs  to  Mr. 
Van  Hobne's  collection. 

PoHtion  and  locality :  Upper  beds  of  the  St.  Louis  limestone,  Alton, 
Illinois. 


Lambdodus  hamulus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PL  V,  r\g  as. 

Teeth  small.  Base  strong,  thick,  laterally  compressed,  posteriorly 
produced  and  truncated  or  rounded,  inferior  surface  nearly  plane  or 
slightly  arched  laterally  and  nearly  straight  from  front  backwardSy 
contracted  anteriorly  where  it  terminates  in  an  obtuse  marginal  promi- 
nence or  border,  which  distinctly  defines  the  base  from  the  crown, 
postero-superior  surface  moderately  convex  laterally,  with  a  more  or 
less  well-defined  mesial  ridge  extending  from  the  base  of  the  cone  to 
the  posterior  border,  both  surfaces  more  or  less  roughened  and  longitu- 
dinally striated.  Coronal  cusp  strong,  gradually  tapering,  prominently 
produced  in  front,  recurved,  laterally  compressed,  thickest  in  front, 
presenting  an  ovate  transverse  section,  apparently  smooth.  Hight  of 
tooth  about  .18  inch,  anteroposterior  diameter  of  base  .25,  lateral 
diameter  .IG,  vertical  depth  of  base  in  middle  .09,  greatest  diameter  of 
cone  at  base  .10,  lateral  diameter  .08,  hight  of  cone  .15  inch. 

The  above  form  is  clearly  related  to  L,  calceolus  var.  robtistus^  of  the 
Keokuk  limestone ;  indeed  so  intimate  is  the  resemblance,  that,  were  the 
present  tooth  obtained  from  the  same  horizon,  one  would  scarcely  hesi- 
tate, in  the  absence  of  means  for  more  critical  comparison,  to  refer  it  to 
that  form.  But,  occurring  in  a  position  several  hundred  feet  above  that 
in  which  the  above  mentioned  form  is  found,  in  a  division  which  is 
otherwise  quite, distinct  from  the  Keokuk  beds,  there  are  also  certain 
peculiarities  presented  by  the  form  here  described,  which,  should  they 
be  found  to  be  persistent,  must  establish'its  distinct  specific  character. 
The  most  striking  of  these  apparently  distinctive  characteristics  are, 
the  more  prominent  forward  projection  of  the  cone,  and  the  reversed 
position  of  the  ovate  transverse  section,  which  in  the  Keokuk  form  is 
narrowest  in  front,  and  its  base  less  symmetrical. 

Position  and  locality :  Rare  in  the  lower  fish-bed  of  the  Chester 
limestone,  Chester,  Illinois. 
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Lambdodus  reflexus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  V,  Fig.  545. 

Teeth  of  small  size.  Base  broad,  apparently  rectangular,  laterally 
and  posteriorly  expanded,  considerably  produced  in  front  beyond  the 
base  of  the  cornua  and  broadly  rounded,  margin  thin,  inferior  surface 
slightly  concave,  both  surfaces  irregularly  striated  or  roughened.  Coro- 
nal cusps  strongly  recurved,  slightly  twisted,  gradually  tapering  to  an 
acute  point,  laterally  compressed,  ovate  in  transverse  section  with  the 
broad  margin  anterior,  apparently  smooth  and  polished.  Elevation  of 
tooth  about .  27  inch,  lateral  diameter  of  base  about  .30. 

The  single  example  of  the  above  form  at  present  known,  unfortu- 
nately, does  not  preserve  the  entire  outline  of  the  base,  especially  the 
I)08terior  border,  although  in  other  respects  it  is  quite  perfect,  permit- 
ting satisfactory  comparison  with  other  allied  forms.  Of  the  latter  L. 
costatusj  from  the  Upper  Burlington  limestone,  bears  the  most  intimate 
resemblance  to  the  form  under  consideration,  which,  however,  is  distin- 
guished from  that  species  by  its  thinner  base,  which  is  more  prominently 
produced  along  the  front  border,  and  the  more  strongly  recurved  cone. 
With  L.  transverstWj  from  the  St.  Louis  limestone,  it  agrees  in  the  cen- 
tral position  of  the  coronal  cusp,  but  differs  in  a  marked  degree  in  other 
particulars,  as  its  more  slender  or  much  higher  cusp,  w^hich  latter  is 
laterally  instead  of  anteroposteriorly  flattened,  as  in  that  form.  The 
apparent  smooth  surface  of  the  cone  may  be  due  to  attrition,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  of  costation  or  other  superficial  ornamentation. 

Position  and  locality :  Upper  fish-bed  of  the  Chester  limestone ;  Ches- 
ter, Illinois. 

Genus  HYBOOLADODUS,  St.  J.  and  W. 

The  collection  from  the  Upper  Burlington  and  Keokuk  formations 
aUbrd  a  few  examples  of  a  group  of  teeth,  which  presents  certain  pecu- 
liar combinations  of  external  features  not  hitherto  observed  in  the  den- 
tal remains  of  the  Hybodonts  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  epochs.  They 
consist  of  strongly  cuspidate  teeth,  with  a  broad,  posteriorly  expanded 
base,  in  which  last  respect  they  exhibit  an  unmistakable  affinity  to 
Cladodus  ;  but  differing  so  widely  in  other  and  no  less  important  particu- 
lars, as  to  leave  little  doubt  as  to  their  distinct  generic  character. 

Teeth  attain  medium  size.  Base  elliptical  in  outline,  vertically  arched 
between  the  extremities,  which  are  more  or  less  sharply  rounded,  ante- 
rior face  nearly  straight,  curved  laterally,  terminating  below  in  a  well- 
defined  marginal  border  or  ridge,  posterior  margin  broadly  rounded, 
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inferior  surface  excavated  immediately  behind  the  marginal  border, 
with  a  beveled  space  extending  along  the  posterior  margin,  superior 
surface  more  or  less  convex  and  beveled  to  the  posterior  edge.  Crown 
well-defined  from  the  base,  constricted  in  front  and  laterally,  forming  a 
subacute  crest,  gradually  increasing  in  prominence  from  the  extremities 
towards  the  middle,  culminating  in  a  more  or  less  prominent  antero- 
posteriorly  compressed  median  cone ;  both  coronal  surfaces  are  marked 
with  more  or  less  regular,  vertically  or  radiatingly  disposed  plicse  or 
ridges,  the  apical  terminations  of  which  produce  a  delicate,  sometimes 
strong,  denticulatipn  in  the  crest;  crown  enameled. 

In  the  group  of  teeth  here  designated,  the  crown  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  that  of  Hyhodus  (especially  H.  plicatilia^  Agassiz,  of  the 
European  Muschelkalk)^  and  also  Mascalodus,  while  its  affinities  with 
Orodu^  are,  perhaps,  less  striking.  Indeed  this  peculiar  group  appa- 
rently presents  a  Hybodmlike  crown  planted  upon  a  Cladodm  base;  or, 
in  other  words,  a  combination  of  characters  which,  separately  consid- 
ered, find  their  peculiar  development  in  groups  or  genera  pertaining 
to  remotely  separated  geological  epochs.  That  it  constitutes  a  type 
holding  a  position  intermediate  between  Hyhodm  and  Cladodm^  com- 
bining in  its  external  features  characters  which  are  peculiar  to  one  or 
other  of  those  genera,  and  thence  forming,  as  it  were,  a  connecting  link 
between  these  geologically  widely  separated  groups,  seems  to  be  most 
apparent. 

In  his  great  work  on  the  Fossil  Fishes  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,* 
Professor  AaASSiz  has  described  a  form  of  teeth  under  the  name  Cla- 
dodm  simplex,  from  the  Devonian  in  the  environs  of  St.  Petersburg, 
which  seems  to  exhibit  precisely  the  same  coronal  features  pertaining 
to  the  teeth  under  consideration.  But,  since  its  base  is  imperfect, 
important  characters  are  wanting,  without  which  its  identity  with  the 
present  genus  cannot  be  determined.  I  have  also  recently  examined  a 
specimen  obtained  by  Robbbt  Dbiukwatbr,  from  the  Coal  Measure 
shales  near  Manchester,  England,  which  appears  to  be  generically  iden- 
tical with  the  teeth  designated  above,  though  it  differs  in  having  the 
lateral  portions  of  the  crown  occupied  by  a  few  very  strong,  conical 
tuberculatious,  the  median  cone  relatively  low,  and  ornamented  by  a  few 
strong,  sharp,  bifurcated  vertical  costie.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  form  here  indicated  has  been  described. 

*  Pois.  Fo«8.  da  Vieaz  Grds-rouge,  p.  184,  Tab.  33,  figs.  89, 30, 31. 
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Hybooladodus  plioatilis,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  V.  Fig.  9. 

Teeth  of  mediuiu  or  small  size,  symmetrical  in  form.  Base  elliptical 
in  outline,  gently  arched  vertically,  lateral  extremities  neatly  and 
regularly  rounded,  the  posterosnperior  surface  beveled  to  the  broadly 
expanded  and  rounded  i)osterior  margin,  anterior  face  gently  arched,  or 
nearly  straight,  slightly  recurved  at  the  extremities,  forming  a  well- 
defined  marginal  ridge  projecting  downward  and  slightly  outward,  mod- 
erately excavated  below,  and  bordered  posteriorly  by  a  rather  wide 
beveled  belt,  sometimes  coarsely  striated  or  punctate.  Crown  occupy- 
ing nearly  the  entire  lateral  diameter  of  the  base,  strongly  constricted 
basally  in  front,  moderately  so  behind,  lateral  extremities  obtuse,  crest 
subacute,  regularly  rising  into  the  prominent  median  cone,  which  is 
lenticular  in  transverse  section  with  delicate  cutting  edges,  more  or  less 
nearly  vertical  and  slightly  recurved ;  the  anterior  face  is  marked  by 
rather  strong  vertical  plica)  which  originate  in  slight  protuberanceSy 
sending  off  bifurcations  above  and  below,  those  above  producing  a 
delicate  denticulation  in  the  lateral  portions  of  the  crest,  but  which  are 
generally  obsolete  from  abrasion,  the  plic»  in  the  median  cone  percep- 
tibly finer  than  those  in  the  lateral  extremities ;  the  vertical  plications 
in  the  posterior  face  are  very  like  those  described,  except  that  they  may 
be  less  strong.  A  medium-sized  tooth  is  .36  inch  in  lateral  diameter, 
hight .  21,  an tero  posterior  diameter  of  base  .  12  inch. 

The  individuals  of  this  beautiful  form  vary  considerably  in  size, 
attaining  twice  the  size  of  the  specimen  indicated  in  the  above  measure- 
ments. However  rare  perfect  teeth  are,  fragments  of  the  crown  are  not 
infrequent,  and  when  these  show  any  portion  of  the  lateral  extremitieS| 
or  the  anterior  median  region  of  the  base,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  con- 
founded with  CladodiiSj  which  they  somewhat  resemble,  as  also  Orodus^ 
especially  worn  specimens. 

Position  aiid  locality  :  Fishbed  of  the  Upper  Burlington  limestone ; 
Louisa  county,  Iowa. 

IlYBOCLADODUS  TENUICOSTATUS,  St,  J.  and  W. 

PL  V.  Fig.  10. 

The  collections  from  the  Keokuk  limestone  afford  a  few  imperfect 
specimens  of  vStrongly  cuspidate  teeth,  which  arc  apparently  referable 
to  the  above  genus,  though  specifically  distinct  from  the  last  described 
form  from  the  Upper  Burlington.  None  of  the  examples  before  us  pre- 
serve the  base  entire,  but  the  symmetrical,  gracefully  tapering  median 
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coDe  in  well  shown  in  all ;  and  a  specimen  from  Warsaw  exhibits  one 
extremity  of  the  coronal  portion  nearly  entire,  also  enough  of  the  base 
remains  to  render  its  generic  identity  with  the  last  noticed  form  almost 
certain. 

In  general  form  the  present  form  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  H.pli- 
catilis,  being  symmetrically  proportioned  and  apparently  of  nearly  the 
same  dimensions.  The  base  appears  to  be  somewhat  narrower,  its  inner 
margin  more  attenuated  and  rather  more  strongly  arched  laterally  than 
in  the  case  of  the  former  species.  The  coronal  crest  is  sharp  along  the 
lateral  portions,  and  produced  into  a  strong,  regularly  tapering  median 
cusp,  which  is  slightly  compressed,  with  sharp  lateral  edges  extending 
half  way  to  the  apex.  The  basal  portion  of  the  crown  is  slightly  exca- 
vated in  front,  and  the  lateral  and  median  portions  are  ornamented  with 
fine,  angular,  thread-like  vertical  costte,  which  become  coarser  near  the 
extremities,  obsolete  in  the  upper  half  the  median  cone  and  more  nume- 
rous and  crowded  in  front  than  behind.  Lateral  diameter  of  medium- 
sized  specimen  about .  45  inch,  hight  .38. 

Associated  with  the  above  teeth,  there  occurs  a  form  which  possesses 
peculiarities  which  seem  to  indicate  a  distinct  species,  which  we  have 
provisionally  designated  by  the  name  Hyhocladodua  intermediuSj  on 
account  of  its  relationship  to  H.  plicatilis  of  the  Upper  Burlington. 
Particularly  is  this  relationship  displayed  in  the  wide  base,  the  poste- 
rior expansion  of  which  is  even  greater  than  in  the  latter  form.  The 
median  cone  approaches  near  that  of  H.  tenuicostatus  ;  and,  while  the 
ornamentation  of  the  crown  is  coarser  than  observed  in  the  latter,  the 
costflB  are  more  regular  and  widely  spaced  than  in  the  former  species. 
The  two.  imperfect  specimens  representing  the  form  here  alluded  to, 
show  only  enough  to  render  doubtful  their  identity  with  either  of  the 
forms  above  mentioned,  though  not  sufficient  to  enable  a  satisfactory 
elimination  of  their  specific  characters. 

Position  and  locality :  Fishbed  horizon  of  the  Keokuk  limestone ^ 
vicinity  of  Warsaw,  Illinois,  Keokuk  and  Bentonsport,  Iowa. 


Hybooladodus  oompbessus. 


PI.  V,  Fig.  8. 


Htktdtu  §ompr$9$u$,  Nxwuirkt  and  Wortiien,  18C0,  Qeol.  ID.  II.,  p.  78,  PI.  V,  Fig.  1  {  not  Hdodu» 

compreuua,  N.  and  W.,  vol.  iv,  p.  3C0,  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  15. 

Teeth  small.  Crown  antero-posteriorly  compressed,  and  remarkable 
for  the  laterally  deflected,  stout,  low,  obtuse  median  cone  )  besides  the 
crest  is  suddenly  compressed  to  a  thin  edge,  interrupted  by  faint  ser- 
rations, and  laterally  produced  at  an  acute  angle  beyond  the  base;  the 
body  of  the  outer  face  is  occupied  by  short,  nearly  vertical  plicse,  while 
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that  of  the  inner  face  is  smooth  in  all  our  specimens,  though  in  well- 
preserved  individuals  it  will  probably  be  found  to  be  similarly  orna- 
mented. The  base  presents  all  the  characteristics  of  the  above  group 
of  teeth,  the  anterior  marginal  ridge  is  well  defined,  nearly  straight, 
and  but  slightly  arched  vertically;  inferior  surface  moderately  exca- 
vated, the  posteriorly  expanded  portion  i>rojects  sharply  downward  at 
a  slight  angle  to  the  posterior  crown  face,  broadly  rounded  along  the 
inner  margin.  Lateral  diameter  of  crown  about  .35  inch,  or  slightly 
exceeding  that  of  the  base ;  elevation  of  outer  face  of  tooth  .16,  greatest 
thickness  of  crown  at  base  .07,  antero- posterior  diameter  of  base  .10 
inch. 

The  original  of  the  present  form,  although  somewhat  abraded  in  the 
coronal  portion,  and  so  imbedded  as  to  expose  only  the  outer  aspect  of 
the  tooth,  is  readily  identified  with  more  perfect  specimens  since  obtained 
from  the  same  horizon  at  other  localities,  which  latter  teeth  exhibit, 
apparently,  unquestionable  generic  relationship  with  HyhocladoduSj  and 
dissimilar  in  all  essential  characters  from  Helodus^  as  evidenced  by  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  base  and  acuminate  crest.  The  compressed  crown 
and  laterally  deflected  median  cone  afiford  the  widest  contrast  with  the 
typical  species  ^2/^0.  |>{ioafiZijf,  with  which  it  is  associated,  but  which 
more  intimately  ally  it  with  Hyho.  nitidusj  described  from  the  Chester 
limestone,  from  which  latter,  however,  it  is  distinguished  by  its  more 
compressed  crown,  and,  perhaps,  greater  regularity  of  the  crest  line, 
etc. 

Position  and  locality  :  Fish-bed  of  the  Upper  Burlington  limestone; 
Louisa  county,  and  Augusta,  Iowa. 

Hybocladodus  NiTiDUS,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI  V,  Fig.  7. 

Teeth  very  small.  Outline  of  base  elliptical,  considerably  expanded 
posteriorly  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  as  the  crown,  and  gently  arched 
vertically,  moderately  excavated  below,  anterior  marginal  ridge  strong 
and  well  defined  from  the  crown,  slightly  produced  outward.  Crown 
strong,  prominently  distended  in  front,  defined  from  the  base  behind 
by  a  slight  angle,  constricted  at  the  extremities,  crust  obtusely  angular, 
median  prominence  eccentric,  strong,  and  laterally  deflected,  with  a 
small,  obtuse  secondary  cone  at  either  extremity,  surfaces  apparently 
destitute  of  ornamentation. 

Tliis  species  is  founded  upon  a  single  specimen,  a  nearly  perfect  tooth, 
which  measures  scarcely  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  lateral  diameter,  and 
is  the  sole  representative  of  the  genus  thus  far  brought  to  our  knowledge 
in  the  upper  division  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  deposits.    Closely 
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allied  to  Hyhocompressua  of  the  upper  Burlington  limestone,  it  is  readily 
distiugaisbed  from  that  form  by  its  more  robust  proportions,  less  com- 
pressed crown,  and  less  obliquely  produced  posterior  expansion  of  the 
base.  The  median  cone  presents  the  same  lateral  deflection,  although 
it  is  relatively  less  prominent,  aud  it  is  possible  the  present  form  may 
possess  similar  vertical  rugie  as  appear  in  the  crown  of  the  above  form. 
Position  and  locality :    Chester  limestone  5  Chester,  Illinois. 

Genus  THRINAOODUS,  St.  J.  and  W. 

Teeth  of  small  size.  Base  posteriorly  produced  in  a  long,  sometimes 
twisted,  vertically  flattened,  or  laterally  compressed,  clavato  plate, 
longer  than  wide,  anterior  face  narrow,  and  abruptly  beveled  from  the 
basal  line  of  the  crown;  posterior  extremity  more  or  less  obtusely 
rounded;  inferior  surface  narrow,  plane  or  faintly  excavated;  superior 
surface  gently  convex,  concave  antero  posteriorly,  or  corresponding  to 
the  curvature  of  the  inferior  surface.  From  the  antero-superior 
extremity  of  the  base  spring  three  more  or  less  relatively  stout,  nearly 
equal,  trenchant,  acutely  pointed,  recurved  cusps,  the  exterior  pair 
divergent,  the  central  one  more  or  less  vertical,  slightly  sigmoidally 
curved,  transverse  section  sublenticular,  compressed  in  front,  rounded 
behind,  with  simple  cutting  edges,  and  more  or  less  strongly  costate  in 
either  face. 

The  generic  peculiarities  of  the  teeth  here  referred  to,  as  contrasted 
with  Biplodus,  Agass.,  with  which  they  are  most  intimately  allied,  con- 
sists in  the  relative  more  slender  base,  which  lacks  both  the  antero- 
inferior protuberance  and  the  postero-superior  pad-like  i)rominence 
characteristic  of  the  above  genus.  The  coronal  cusps  are  also  nearly 
equal  in  size,  the  cutting  edges  are  destitute  of  crenulations,  and  their 
anterior  and  posterior  faces  more  or  less  strongly  ridged  vertically. 
The  form  of  the  trident  like  cusps  are  very  like  that  of  Oladodu^t,  being 
slightly  constricted  basally  in  front  and  faintly  defined  from  the  base 
behind. 

As  here  defined,  the  genus  includes  the  forms  originally  described  by 
Messrs.  Newbbery  and  Worthen,  under  the  name  Diplodus  incurvus 
and  J).  dupUcatuSj  of  the  Keokuk  limestone,  which  seem  to  be  undis- 
tinguishable  from  a  form  not  uncommon  in  the  upper  Burlington  lime- 
stone. 

Thrinacodus  nanus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  V.  Fig.  1,  S. 

Teeth  minute.  Base  thick,  moderately  produced  posteriorly,  or  appa- 
rently  sub  elliptical  in  outline,  constricted  or  rounded  below,  and  faintly 
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excavated ;  corooal  cusps  nearly  equal  in  size,  terminating  in  a  sharp 
point,  with  sharp  lateral  edges,  lenticular  in  transverse  section,  more 
compressed  in  front  than  behind,  the  exterior  pair  diverging  and 
recurved,  central  cone  erect  or  laterally  deflected,  and  ornamented  with 
a  very  few  sharp,  irregularly  disposed  costae  in  the  outer  faces.  Hight 
of  medium  size  tooth  .05inch,  and  .07  inch  between  the  tips  of  the 
exterior  denticles. 

The  few  individuals  showing  the  crown  entire  present  the  appearances 
described  above.  But  the  collections  afford  several  imperfect  teeth, 
apparently  referable  to  the  same  species,  which  show  the  base  consid- 
erably produced  posteriorly,  flattened  and  slightly  twisted,  precisely  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  allied  forms  occurring  in  the  succeeding 
Burlington  and  Keokuk  divisions.  In  case  of  this  identity,  the  laterally 
elliptical  outline  of  the  base,  as  described  above,  is  probably  due  to 
mechanical  abrasion. 

These  teeth  are  most  intimately  allied  to  the  form  which  occurs  in 
the  Burlington  limestone,  Thrinacodus  incurvtcs^  (N.  and  W.  sp.)  from 
which,  indeed,  they  are  chiefly  distinguishable  by  their  exceedingly 
minute  size.  The  costae  seldom  exceed  three  in  the  outer  face  of  the 
coronal  cusps,  the  inner  face  showing  obscure  traces  of  fine  and  more 
numerous  striae. 

GeoL  position  and  locality  :  Not  uncommon  in  the  upper  fish-bed  of 
the  Kiuderhook  division ;  Burlington,  Iowa. 


Genus  MESODMODUS,  St.  J.  and  W. 

Teeth  laterally  elongated.  Base  consisting  of  one  inferiorly  flattened, 
posteriorly  obliquely  produced,  massive  plate,  of-  which  the  posterior 
face  slopes  downward  and  slightly  backward  at  an  obtuse  angle  to  tlie 
posterior  crown  face,  anterior  face  slightly  produced  along  the  shoulder 
which  extends  parallel  with  the  base  of  the  crown,  vertical  or  beveled, 
and  occupied  by  a  more  or  less  prominent  median  protuberance  wliich 
extends  to  the  edge  of  the  inferior  surface ;  both  faces  more  or  less 
roughened  or  pitted,  lateral  angles  truncated  or  rounded  and  more  or 
less  constricted  above,  equaling  the  lateral  diamet'Cr  of  the  crown. 
Crown  rising  along  the  anterior  border,  sharply  constricted  in  front  and 
laterally,  and  well  defined,  sometimes  constricted,  from  the  posterior 
basal  face,  nearly  equaling  the  base  in  autero-posterior  diameter,  but 
more  or  less  compressed  along  the  crest,  which  rises  into  a  more  or  less 
prominent  median  or  submedian  cusp,  vertical  or  laterally  deflected  and 
recurved,  usually  compressed,  with  distinct,  sometimes  sharp  cutting 
edges;  the  lateral  portions  ot*  the  crown  are  more  or  less  strongly  den- 
ticulated, the  extremities  bearing  slightly  more  prominent  cusps  than 
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the  intermediate  spaces,  both  faces  more  or  less  strongly  ridged  verti- 
cally, the  outer  face  of  the  median  cone  often  strongly  buttressed  and 
descending  to  the  basal  protuberance;  coronal  surfaces  covered  with  a 
polished  enamel-like  layer. 

The  teeth  of  the  several  forms  of  the  present  genus  at  present  known, 
are  small,  or  attain  medium  size.  The  individuals  of  certain  forms  are 
very  variable,  and  yet,  when  perfect,  their  minor  or  specific  characteris- 
tics are  readily  determinable.  The  affinities  of  the  genus  are  clearly 
intermediate  between  Orodua  and  Hybocladodus  of  the  Carboniferous 
genera,  and  its  relation  to  the  Jurassic  Hyhodus  reticulatus  of  Agassiz, 
would  appear  to  be  most  intimate,  but  for  the  presence  of  the  median 
protuberance  in  the  anterior  face  of  the  base.  The  general  and  some- 
what marked  resemblance  to  Cladodm^  as  especially  displayed  in  the 
deuticulktion  of  the  lateral  extremities,  recurvation  of  the  median 
cusps,  and  the  posterior  expansion  of  the  base  of  certain  forms,  suggest 
a  much  more  intimate  relationship  of  the  latter  genus  with  Orodus 
than  has  before  been  pointed  out.  The  genus  thus  far  is  known  only  in 
the  lower  members  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  extending  from  the  Kin- 
derhook  upwards  to  the  Keokuk  formation. 


Mesodmodus  exsculptus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  V,  Fig.  18-22. 

Teeth  attain  medium  size,  though  very  variable,  according  to  the  posi- 
tion they  occupied  upon  the  jaws.  Perhaps  three  varieties  may  be 
recognized,  at  least  for  the  purpose  of  their  specific  definition,  and 
which  are  supposed  to  represent  the  dentition  of  the  median,  anterior 
and  posterior  portions  of  the  jaws,  although  these  merge  into  one 
another  so  that  there  is  practically  a  regular  gradation  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other.  Of  these  the  median  teeth  are  the  largest  and  most  sym- 
metrical, attaining  nearly  an  inch  in  lateral  diameter.  They  are  gently 
and  regularly  arched  between  the  extremities,  which  are  sometimes 
curved  forward,  though  generally  directed  backward,  or  nearly  linear. 
The  base  nearly  or  quite  equals  the  crown  in  hight  and  lateral  diame- 
ter, exceeding  the  anteroposterior  diameter  of  the  crown,  massive, 
obliquely  and  moderately  produced  posteriorly,  or  nearly  vertical  to  the 
crown,  posterior  face  gently  convex  vertically,  anterior  face  beveled 
from  the  narrow  shoulder  to  the  broad  inferior  surface,  which  latter 
occupies  nearly  the  same  horizonal  plane  as  the  crown;  both  basal 
faces  are  more  or  less  coarsely  roughened,  the  anterior  face  more  so 
than  the  posterior,  inferior  surface  smooth,  or  pitted  with  minute  fora- 
mena.    Crown  moderately  convex  and  slightly  compressed  immediately 
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beneath  the  crest  in  either  face,  the  posterior  slightly  exceeding  the 
anterior  face  in  elevation,  gently  constricted  inferiorly,  extremities 
sligbtly  produced  laterally,  crest  acute,  minutely  denticulated,  and 
gradually  ascending  to  the  more  or  less  eccentric  median  prominence, 
which  forms  the  apex  of  an  obtuse  angle,  slightly  deflected  laterally 
toward  the  shorter  extremity,  gently  convex  or  distended  in  the  middle 
before  and  behind,  supported  in  front  by  the  moderately  prominent  ^ 
basal  protuberance;  the  coronal  faces  are  uniformly  sculptured  iu 
strohg,  sharp,  closely  arranged,  sometimes  bifurcated  vertical  ridges, 
one,  two  or  more  of  which  culminate  in  the  minute  denticulations  along 
the  crest,  which  latter  are  more  or  less  irregularly  developed,  or  varia- 
ble in  prominence,  the  extreme  lateral  ones  sometimes  quite  prominent, 
the  interspaces  are  occupied  by  short  thread-like  lines  descending  from 
exceedingly  delicate  denticulations  in  the  crest  and  rising  from  the  base, 
producing  in  the  highly  polished  enameled  surfaces  the  most  exquisite 
coronal  ornamentation. 

The  anterior  teeth  are  smaller,  typical  examples  averaging  .4  inch  in 
length.  The  base  is  relatively  more  massive,  less  beveled  or  slightly 
produced  in  front,  inferior  surface  very  gently  arched  upward,  some- 
times straight,  plane,  converging  to  the  posterior  mtirgin,  forming  one 
side  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  of  which  the  other  two  sides  constitute 
respectively  the  posterior  and  anterior  corono-basal  faces  in  the  lateral 
wings  of  the  tooth.  The  average  hight  of  the  crown  about  equals  the 
depth  of  the  base,  it  is  slightly  constricted  inferiorly,  rapidly  converg- 
ing to  the  crest,  which  is  flanked  laterally  by  somewhat  stout,  laterally 
deflected,  recurved  denticulations,  and  thence,  with  interinediate  lesser 
and  variable  denticulations,  approaches  the  abruptly  produced,  eccen- 
tric median  prominence,  which  is  situated  about  one-third  the  distance 
from  one  or  other  extremity,  the  sharp,  rounded  apex  directed  towards 
the  short  extremity  and  recurved,  in  elevation  as  great  again  as  the 
lateral  wings,  lenticular  in  transverse  section  with  sharp  cutting  edges, 
the  base  in  front  somewhat  more  prolonged  into  the  basal  protuberance 
and  posteriorly  notched  than  occurs  in  the  median  teeth ;  the  coronnl 
sculpturing  is  the  same  as  described  in  the  former  variety,  the  chief 
dift'erences  distinguishing  the  present  one  consisting  in  the  relatively 
more  massive,  inferiorly  expanded  base,  the  stouter  denticles  at  the 
lateral  extremities,  and  more  prominent,  compressed  median  cone. 

Associated  with  the  above  varieties,  a  third  occurs,  which,  more  inti- 
mately like  the  median  teeth  in  form  and  general  proportions,  is  distin- 
guishable by  its  linear  outline,  the  median  prominence  being  scarcely 
distinguishable,  the  body  of  the  teeth  being  quite  regularly  and  very 
gradually  attenuated  from  the  short  to  the  long  extremity,  the  crest 
interrupted  by  more  or  less  widely  spaced  denticulations,  the  intervals 
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between  which  are  most  delicately  wrought  into  short  vertical  ridges. 
The  anterior  basal  area  presents  a  series  of  small  protuberances  corres- 
ponding to  the  denticulatious  in  the  crest,  as  shown  in  fig.  20  b — a  fea- 
ture not  observed  in  the  other  varieties.  These  teeth  are  also  of  smaller 
size  than  the  median  teeth,  from  which  fact,  and  their  linear  outline, 
they  may  be  regarded  as  having  constituted  the  posterior  rows  upon 
the  jaws. 

For  the  means  of  studying  this  interesting  form  in  all  its  phases,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  careful  investigations  of  the  local  fiiuna  of  the  Kin- 
derhook  at  Burlington,  first  begufi  by  Mr.  Frank  Springer,  and  sub- 
sequently in  connection  with  Mr.  Wachsmuth,  which  have  been  prose- 
cuted with  most  valuable  results  in  the  acquisition  of  abundant  and 
authentic  materials.  The  teeth  under  couvsideration  differ  in  so  marked 
a  degree  from  the  upper  Burlington  form  of  the  genus,  as  scarcely  to 
require  detailed  comparison.  Among  themselves,  the  varieties  described 
above  exhibit  every  degree  of  gradation,  by  which  they  are  shown  to 
be  merely  the  varied  dentition  of  one  and  the  same  form.  While  in  the 
ornamentation  of  the  coronal  region,  as  also  the  form  of  the  base,  there 
is  marked  persistence  in  all  the  teeth,  the  coronal  contour  presents  a 
range  of  variableness  which,  in  extreme  examples,  hardly  affords  a 
clue  to  their  specific  identity,  as  is  shown  in  what  we  have  termed  the 
anterior  and  posterior  teeth. 

Poftition  and  locality  :  Common  in  the  lower  fishbed  of  the  Kinder- 
hook;  a  solitary  specimen  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  upper  fish- 
bed  of  the  same  formation,  occurs  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Giles,  now 
in  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Cambridge;  Burlington, 
Iowa. 


Mesodmodus  explanatus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  V,  Fig.  15-17. 

Teeth  minute.  Base  irregularly  long-elliptical,  or  elliptical,  in  outline, 
moderately  arched  upward,  beveled  in  front  from  the  narrow,  generally 
obscure  shoulder,  protuberance  proportionately  large,  globular,  median, 
inferior  surface  plane  or  faintly  excavated,  posterior  face  produced 
downward  and  backward  at  a  slight  fingle,  or  sometimes  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  vertical  plane  of  the  crown,  broadly  rounded  along  the 
posterior  margin,  extremities  rounded,  anterior  face  coarsely  roughened, 
posterior  face  more  finely  pitted.  Crow  n  prominent,  compressed,  slightly 
constricted  basally,  lateral  angles  divergent,  anterior  face  moderately 
convex,  posterior  face  less  so,  median  prominence  more  or  less  produced, 
median  and  obtusely  rounded,  or  eccentric,  the  acute  apex  laterally 
deflected  towards  the  short  extremity,  recurved;  lateral  wings  occupied 
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b.v  one  to  three  relatively  prominent  secondary  casps,  which  are  con- 
nected with  each  other  and  the  median  prominence  by  theshar])  coronal 
crest,  very  variable  in  occurrence,  sometimes  a  pair  on  either  extremity, 
of  which  the  exterior  are  smallest,  sometimes  one  strong  cusp  on  the 
short  extremity,  and  three  in  the  long  opi>osite  wing,  again,  the  one 
extremity  being  formed  by  the  even  i)rolongation  of  the  sharp  lateral 
edge  of  the  median  cusp,  with  only  a  single  denticle  upon  the  opposite 
extremity ;  surfaces  enveloped  in  a  polished  enamel-like  coating,  and 
marked,  especially  in  the  basal  half,  by  a  few  short,  sharp,  thread-like 
vertical  lines,  which  become  obsolete  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  crown. 
Lateral  diameter  of  a  symmetrical  medium  sized  specimen  .  19  inch, 
anteroposterior  diameter  about  .07,  greatest  elevation  of  tooth  .09 
inch;  some  specimens  are  proportionately  shorter  and  more  considera- 
bly produced  posteriorly,  others  are  narrower,  but  the  specimen  mea- 
sured probably  represents  the  normal  proportions  of  the  teeth. 

We  have  examined  but  few  examples  of  the  form  described  above, 
which,  however  variable  among  themselves,  exhibit  a  persistence  in 
coronal  markings  which  readily  contirms  their  specific  identity.  They 
bear,  at  least  in  some  examples,  even  closer  resemblance  to  M.  ornatus 
of  the  Upper  Burlington,  than  they  do  to  M.  exaculptusj  with  which  lat- 
ter they  are  associated.  It  seems  barely  possible,  indeed,  that  they  may 
X>ertain  to  the  latter  form ;  but  their  distinctive  features,  as  exhibited 
by  the  comparatively  smooth  coronal  surfaces  and  sparsely  denticulate 
crest,  and  the  broader  basal  support,  do  not  harmonize  with  the  varia- 
ble characters  of  the  latter  form,  while  their  individual  variation  is  quite 
as  marked,  though  apparently  never  approaching  that  of  M.  exsculptus 
sufficiently  to  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  specific  identity. 

Fosition  and  locality  :  Eare,  in  the  lower  fish-bed  of  the  Kinderhook  ; 
Burlington,  Iowa. 

Mesodmodus  ornatus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

« 

n.  V,  Fig.  12-U. 

Teeth  very  small,  lateral  diameter  about  equal  to  twice  the  hight. 
Base  subcrescentiform  in  outline,  broadly  produced  posteriorly  and 
rounded,  gently  concave  in  front,  anterior  face  low,  beveled,  roughened, 
protuberance  median  or  submedian,  moderately  prominent,  posterior 
face  gently  convex  laterally,  forming  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  posterior 
crown  fjice,  finely  punctate,  inferior  surface  slightly  oblique  to  the  hori- 
zontal plane  of  the  crown,  relatively  broad,  plane  or  faintly  concave, 
gently  arched  upward,  lateral  extremities  sharply  rounded  in  front. 
Crown  relatively  strong,  prominent,  more  or  less  strongly  produced  in 
front  and  constricted  inferiorly  and  laterally,  well-defined  from  the  base 
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behind,  principal  prominence  median  and  vertical,  or  eccentric  and  lat- 
erally deflected,  the  apex  directed  towards  the  short  extremity,  recurved, 
strongly  buttressed  in  front,  the  vertical  ridge  terminating  iu  the  basal 
protuberance  below,  lateral  wings  sharp-crested,  and  bearing  a  strong 
secondary  cusp  at  the  extremities,  which  is  sometimes  flanked  exteriorly 
by  a  smaller  denticle,  one  or  more  similar  denticles  between  the  lateral 
cusps  and  the  median  prominence ;  iu  the  perfect  condition,  these  den- 
ticulations  are  observed  to  be  produced  by  the  convergence  in  the  crest 
of  one  or  two  relatively  strong,  vertical  ridges,  which  appear  in  both 
faces,  though  more  conspicuous  in  front,  the  median  buttress  forming  a 
prominent,  angular  ridge,  which  is  perhaps  ornamented  with  delicate 
threadlike  lines.  A  specimen  of  medium  size  measures  .  10  inch  in  lat- 
eral diameter,  greatest  hight  .06,  anteroposterior  breadth  of  base  .04 
inch. 

The  present  form  also  presents  considerable  variability,  though  per- 
haps to  a  less  extent  than  noticed  in  the  preceding  forms,  nnd  which 
would  appear  to  be  largely  due  to  the  state  of  preservation  of  the  indi- 
vidual teeth.  Our  material  contains  several  examples  some  of  which 
are  larger  than  the  typical  individuals,  but  which  are  perfectly  smooth, 
simply  exhibiting  the  general  coronal  contour,  the  crest,  median  and 
lateral  prominences  obtusely  rounded — features  doubtless  attributable 
to  abrasion,  as  they  otherwise  ditter  in  no  respect  from  the  typical 
examples.  The  form  recalls  that  previously  mentioned  under  the  name 
M.  explanatus,  with  which,  indeed,  it  bears  resemblances  iu  general  out- 
line and  proportions;  but  the  coronal  ridges  are  stronger,  and  the  ante- 
rior face  of  the  median  cusp  is  much  more  prominently  buttressed.  A 
specimen  obtained  by  one  of  the  writers  from  the  Keokuk  limestone, 
though  not  perfect,  exhibits  no  appreciable  differences  by  which  it  can 
be  distinguished  from  the  present  form. 

Position  and  locality :  Not  rare  in  the  fish-bed  of  the  Upper  Burling- 
ton limestone;  Buffington  creek,  Louisa  county,  and  at  other  localities 
in  the  same  horizon,  iu  Illinois  and  Iowa. 

Genus  ORODUS,  Agassiz. 

Orodus  ?  PARALLELUS,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  V,  Fig.  23. 

Teeth  very  small,  occurring  in  serial  rows,  apparently  soldered  at  their 
bases,  which  thus  form  a  common  support,  probably  also  occurring 
isolated,  stoutly  built,  and  symmetrical.  Individually,  the  base  is  very 
strong,  very  obliquely  produced  backward,  anterior  face  deeply  chan- 
neled and  defined  from  the  crown  by  a  narrow,  sharply  i)rojecting  hori- 
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zontal  shoulder,  posterior  face  nearly  plane  or  slightly  beveled  below, 
laterally  abruptly  truncated  and  angular,  inferior  surface  broad  and 
flattened  in  nearly  the  same  plane  as  the  crown,  both  sides  coarsely 
roughened.  Crown  equaling  the  greater  diameter  of  the  base,  strong, 
linear,  slightly  constricted  inferiorly,  extremities  very  gently  curved 
forward  and  abruptly  truncated  vertically,  crest  nearly  central,  sharp, 
even,  or  in  some  examples  produced  into  a  slight  submedian  prominence, 
outer  and  inner  fa<5es  nearly  equal  in  hight  and  gently  arched  vertically, 
in  the  outer  face  bounded  by  delicate  coronal  plicae  forming  a  belt 
ascending  obliquely  from  the  basal  border  to  the  upper  coronal  angles, 
constituting  the  only  semblance  of  basal  folds ;  both  faces  are  similarly 
ornamented  with  numerous  angular,  slightly  delli?cted  or  divergent  ver- 
tical ridges,  irregularly  bifurcated  below,  witb  short  implanted  ridges 
extending  downward  from  the  crest,  sometimes  more  or  le:<8  interrupted 
in  their  direct  course,  producing  a  delicate  and  singularly  beautiful 
sculpturing,  and  covered  by  a  dense  enamel-like  layer.  Length  of 
medium  sized  specimen  .19  inch,  hight  .08,  elevation  of  crown  .03, 
greatest  anteroposterior  diameter  of  crown  .04  inch. 

Of  the  present  form  we  have  examined  only  two  exami)les,  and  the 
identity  of  one  of  these  (an  imperfect  tooth  which  exhibits  certain  pecu- 
liarities in  common  with  the  type),  is  not  well  established.  The  form  of 
the  individual  teeth  readily  distinguishes  them  from  other  species  of 
Orodus  ;  but  this  very  peculiarity,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  speci- 
men occurs,  has  led  us  to  question  its  generic  identity.  The  type  con- 
sists of  two  teeth,  in  every  respect  perfect  individually,  but  which  are 
firmly  united  at  their  bases ;  the  inferior  surface  of  this  basal  plate  is 
evidently  no  part  of  the  ossified  mandibulsir  support,  on  the  contrary, 
it  always  constituted  the  inferior  surface  of  the  bases  of  the  teeth,  as 
shown  by  the  presence  of  a  faint  suture  indicating  the  margins  of  inde- 
pendent teeth.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  two  teeth  in  the  example 
described  constituted  the  complete  row,  which  was  doubtless  made  up 
of  several  additional  individuals;  yet  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence 
of  other  teeth  having  been  as  intimately  connected  with  them  as  they 
are  with  themselves — there  being  no  fracture  or  other  sign  suggesting 
such  intimate  association.  Hence,  it  would  appear  that,  under  certain 
conditions,  the  consolidation  of  two  or  more  contiguous  teeth  by  the 
impingement  of  their  bases,  which  are  soldered  into  a  common  basal 
support,  may  be  effected,  and  the  occurrence  of  specimens  in  this  con- 
dition, therefore,  may  not  indicate  a  departure  from  the  normal  condi- 
tion of  more  than  abnormal  importance. 

The  peculiar  evenness  of  the  coronal  crest,  which,  in  the  type,  is  des- 
titute of  median  prominence,  though  such  a  character  is  more  distinctly 
exhibited  in  the  doubtfully  referred  specimen  previously  mentioned 
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above,  and  its  regular  parallelism,  seem  to  point  to  a  more  intimate 
relationship  with  a  group  of  closely  allied  but  generically  distinct  teeth, 
which  were  first  made  known  by  Messrs.  Newberry  and  Worthen 
under  the  uame  Lophodtis  (111.  Rep.,  vol.  IV,  p.  300),  a  designation  which, 
unfortunately,  is  preoccupied,  and  for  which  we  have  substituted  Agas- 
8izodu8.  But  the  teeth  under  consideration  lack  the  very  essential  char- 
acters by  which  the  teeth  of  Agmsizodus  are  distinguished,  that  ia,  the 
strongly  buttressed  anterior  coronal  face,  in  the  present  teeth  both  faces 
presenting  the  same  degree  of  vertical  corrugation.  The  appearance  of 
the  vertical  tidges  also  recall  that  in  Mesodmodus  exsculptus  ;  but  they 
are  much  more  delicate  in  the  present  form,  while  there  exists  not  the 
faintest  trace  of  the  sub-coronal  protuberance  in  the  anterior  border 
such  as  characterizes  the  above  genus. 

Position  and  locality :  Rare  in  the  areno-magnesian  beds  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Kinderhook  formation ;  near  Richmond,  Washington  county, 
Iowa. 

Orodus  Whitei,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  VI,  Fig.  25. 

A  unique  specimen,  discovered  by  Dr.  White,  presents  a  series  of 
eight  teeth  apparently  firmly  soldered  at  their  bases  into  a  comiiion 
basal  support,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  slightly  spirally  inrolled  out- 
line and  contour,  recalliug  the  shape  of  the  dental  plates  of  some  of 
the  Coehliodonts,  Together  the  teeth  occupy  a  deltoidal  figure,  of  which 
the  diameter  in  the  direction  of  inrollment  nearly  corresponds  to  that 
of  the  inner  margin,  which  is  broadly  rounded  and  from  which  the  teeth 
successively  and  regularly  diminish  in  size,  the  exterior  or  oldest  tooth 
of  the  series  being  about  one-third  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  inner  or 
newest  tooth  ;  the  anterior  margin  is  gently  arched,  while  the  opposite 
margin,  corresponding  to  the  ''oblique''  margin  of  Coehliodonts,  is 
slightly  concave  or  sigmoidally  curved  from  the  subacute  postero-inner 
angle  to  the  outer  inrolled  extremity ;  the  median  cones  of  the  individ- 
ual teeth  form  a  prominent  coronal  ridge,  slightly  posterior  to  the 
median  line,  which  traverses  the  series  from  the  inner  to  the  exterior 
extremity.  The  inferior  surface  is  smooth  or  faintly  striated  in  the 
direction  of  inrollment,  transversely  marked  by  obscure  sulci,  which 
apparently  indicate  the  former  presence  of  sutures,  and  though  exceed- 
ingly faintly  marked,  they  correspond  in  position  to  the  interspaces 
separating  the  individual  teeth  composing  the  series,  and  which,  as  seen 
from  the  side,  are  too  apparent  to  be  mistaken.  Individually,  the  teeth 
comprising  the  series  are  quite  uniform  in  appearance,  the  extreme 
outer  individuals  showing  unmistakable  evidence  of  attrition  from  wear 
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while  fulfilling  their  fanctions  duriug  the  life  of  their  possessor,  bat 
which  becomes  less  and  less  noticable  towards  the  inner  or  newer  teeth 
of  the  row,  or  those  which  have  not  been  brought  into  position  for  use, 
and  the  innermost  one  is  nearly  perfect.  Wherever  the  crowns  have 
suffered  abrasion,  the  surface  presents  a  coarse  punctate  structure, 
otherwise  it  appears  to  be  enveloped  in  the  usual  polished  enamel-like 
layer.  In  outline  as  seen  from  above,  the  crown  is  moderately  arched 
backward,  the  lateral  extremities  more  or  less  constricted  at  the  base  of 
the  great  cone,  thence  very  gradually  diminishing  towards  the  extremi- 
ties where  they  are  abruptly  truncated ;  viewed  from  the  side,  the  gen- 
eral outline  is  slightly  arched,  the  median  cone  forming  a  conspicuous 
conical,  slightly  eccentric  prominence,  with  indications  of  irregularly 
disposed  subordinate  tnberculations  in  the  lateral  wings,  which  appear 
more  strongly  defined  in  the  larger  inner  t^eth,  apparently  indicating 
the  gradual  introduction  of  modifications  in  the  coronal  contour  of  teeth 
found  at  different  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  animal  to  which  thoy 
belonged  ;  the  crown  is  sharply  constricted  along  the  basal  line  in  both 
faces,  the  smooth  inbeveled  portion  bearing  faint  traces  of  a  delicate 
reticulated  ornamentation,  above  which  the  coronal  surfaces  are  occu- 
pied by  numerous  rather  strong  more  or  less  regular  vertical  folds,  with 
short  plicre  occupying  the  interspaces  immediately  beneath  the  crest, 
and  more  slender  ridges  encircle  the-median  cone,  which  latter  is  pro- 
duced into  a  small  callosity  near  the  base  in  front  at  the  point  of 
impingement  with  the  preceding  tooth;  the  crest  forms  an  obtusely 
angular  or  obscurely  defined  submedian  line  in  the  lateral  wings,  appa- 
rently obsolete  in  the  median  cone,  and  in  the  majority  of  the  teeth  of 
the  series  it  is  entirely  obliterated  by  wear.  Base  equaling  or  slightly 
exceeding  in  its  greater  diameter  that  of  the  crown,  forming  an  oblique 
plate  which  is  flattened  in  the  same  plane  as  the  crown  below  and 
smooth  ;  produced  along  the  inner  margin  and  roughened  by  irregular 
coarse  vertical  folds  and  pits,  deeply  channeled  in  front,  with  a  narrow 
shoulder  extending  just  beneath  the  base  of  the  crown.  The  following 
measurements  present  the  comparative  dimensions  of  the  second  and 
eighth  tooth  of  the  series:  Greatest  length  .68  inch,  and  .25  inch, 
breadth  across  median  cone  .15  inch,  and  .04  inch,  hight  at  median  cone 
.13  inch,  and  .03  inch. 

The  specimen  herein  described  presents  the  anomalous  feature  of  seve- 
ral teeth  of  the  same  row  so  firmly  united  at  their  bases  as  to  form  a 
continuous  and  solid  basal  plate,  with,  however,  faint  traces  of  sutures 
indicating  the  individuality  of  the  several  component  teeth,  which, 
taken  separately,  present  no  features  by  which  they  may  l)e  distin- 
guished from  typical  forms  of  Orodiis.  Whether  this  condition  is  due 
to  chemical  action  subsequent  to  their  deposition,  and  by  means  of 
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which  changes  in  the  mineral  constituents  have  taken  place  whereby 
their  substance  seems  to  merge  into  uninterrupted  continuity  along  the 
lines  of  impingement,  or  whether  it  is  tlie  result  of  the  co-ossification 
of  these  parts  in  the  course  of  the  life  of  the  animal  of  whose  dental 
armature  they  formed  a  part,  is  not  so  apparent  from  the  examination 
of  this  example.  It  is  well  known  that  in  some  of  the  existing  Mylio- 
dont^j  especially  Aetohatu  oi  MuWeVj  the  anterior  teeth  become  so  solidly 
impacted  in  their  basal  portions  as  to  present  virtually  the  condition  of 
a  solid  scute  capable  of  great  resistance.  And  in  the  various  other 
genera,  representatives  of  which  occur  in  the  Tertiary  deposits,  the 
series  are  as  often  firmly  cemented,  the  posterior  or  newer  teeth  being 
perhaps  most  generally  found  isolated,  the  same  as  would  be  the  result 
in  macerating  an  existing  jaw.  In  other  extinct  families,  however,  we 
meet  with  identical  instances  where  two  or  more  teeth  of  the  same  row 
have  become  firmly  welded  together,  e.  g.j  a  specimen  of  CUomaiodus 
elytra  (N.  and  W.  sp.)  showing  five  or  six  teeth  intimately  united  at 
their  bases,  and  one  other  marked  instance  represented  by  a  beautiful 
little  form  discovered  by  Mr.  Van  IIobne  in  theSt.  Louis  limestone, 
Desmiodus  tuynidtis,  amongst  the  many  specimens  of  which  we  have 
examined,  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  find  series  of  two  to  six  or 
eight  teeth,  exhibiting  different  stages  of  solidification,  from  those  in 
which  the  suture  is  unmistakable  to  those  where  the  inferior  surface  is 
nearly  smooth  with  scarcely  a  vestige  of  division,  as  in  the  present 
form.  In  none  of  the  latter  have  several  contiguous  rows  of  teeth  been 
found,  and  their  association  uj^on  the  jaw  can  only  be  inferred  from  the 
outline  presented  by  the  examples  of  isolaj^d  rows.  Hence,  it  is 
extremely  hazardous  attempting  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  jaws 
upon  which  these  teeth  were  planted — whether  they  were  of  the  trans- 
verse type  so  characteristic  of  the  typical  Rays,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
approached  the  anteriorly  pointed  type  common  to  the  Cestra^ciontSj  as 
also  the  Cochliodonts.  The  extremely  rapid  diminution  in  size  of  the 
teeth  from  behind  outward,  and  the  consequent  deltoidal  figure  which 
they  collectively  present,  strikingly  bring  to  mind  the  Cochliodonts, 
and  especially  that  group  to  which  Prof.  Agassiz  applied  the  name 
Fsephodus,  forms  in  which  the  mandibles  were  produced  forward  much 
after  the  fashion  of  Cestracion.  Presuming,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
these  teeth  rested  upon  a  transverse  jaw  similar  to  that  of  the  great 
Carboniferous  type  Agassizodus,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  there  were 
very  few  rows,  probably  not  more  than  three  or  five,  in  evidence  of 
which,  however,  the  facts  are  as  yet  meagre  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  individual  teeth  present  characters  in  their  ornamentation  and 
contour  which  readily  distinguish  them  from  other  forms  of  Orod\is  from 
the  same  dei>osits,  examples  of  which  are  noticed  in  this  report.    The 
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ornamentation  of  the  coronal  region  bears  somewhat  close  resemblance 
to  0.  major  of  the  Lower  Burlington  limestone ;  but  in  the  latter  form 
the  base  is  relativ^ely  narrower  and  of  greater  depth.  They  may  also 
be  compared  with  the  Keokuk  form  0.  earinatus,  from  which  it  difters 
in  the  relatively  broad  crown  and  obtusely  angular  crest. 

Geological  position  and  locality  :  The  specific  designation  is  given  in 
honor  of  Dr.  0.  A.  White,  by  whom  the  unique  specimen  described 
was  found  in  the  upper  beds  of  the  Kinderhook  formation ;  Legrand, 
Marshall  county,  Iowa. 


Orodi^s  decussatus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  VI,  rig.  10-15. 

Teeth  of  small  and  medium  size,  attaining  .75  inch  in  length,  symme- 
trical though  somewhat  variable  in  form,  laterally  elongated,  vertically 
arched,  extremities  slightly  curved  forward.  Base  comparatively  shal- 
low, esi)ecially  in  the  large  median  teeth,  oblique  to  the  crown,  beyond 
the  inner  margin  of  which  it  is  more  or  less  strongly  produced  forming 
a  wide,  linear  area,  with  angular  lateral  extremities,  inferior  surface 
smooth,  beveled  to  the  thin  posterior  edge,  deeply  channeled  in  front 
with  a  more  or  less  well  delined  angulation  or  shoulder  parallel  with  the 
coronal  margin.  The  crown  is  moderately  arched  vertically,  and  pre- 
sents a  large  median  cone,  more  or  less  eccentric  to  the  middle,  lianked 
by  two  to  four  smaller  though  well-marked  denticulations  in  either 
wing,  which  regularly  and  rapidly  diminish  in  size  toward  the  extremi- 
ties, and  which  are  ornamented,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  principal 
cone,  by  a  few  very  strong,  rather  widely  spaced  ridges  converging 
towards  the  apices  of  the  prominences,  which  latter  are  connected  by  a 
more  or  less  obscure  coronal  crest ;  the  vertical  ridges  are  quite  regular 
in  the  posterior  face,  but  in  the  anterior,  or  more  abrupt  face,  they 
in*egularly  bifurcate  descending,  each  bifurcation  bearing  the  delicate 
lateral  decussations  which  constitute  the  iieculiarly  ornate  characteris- 
tics of  the  form.  The  anterior  teeth  are  much  smaller,  base  proportion- 
ately deeper  and  narrower,  generally  more  considerably  arched,  median 
prominence  strongly  produced  inferiorly  behind,  lateral  extremities 
rapidly  attenuated,  contour  and  ornamentation  similar  to  the  median 
teeth,  with  indications  of  basal  plica?,  and  varying  in  length  from  .15  to  .5 
inch.  Posterior  teeth  long,  nearly  linear,  depressed,  crown  slightly 
arched,  principal  cone  submedian,  obtusely  conical  or  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  the  contiguous  denticles,  of  which  latter  three  or  four 
occur  in  one  wing  and  probably  one  or  two  less  in  the  opposite  extrem- 
ity, relatively  large  and  radiatingly  sculptured,  as  described  above. 
The  median  prominence  is  often  truncated  from  wear,  but  in  the  perfect 
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condition  it  is  obtusely  conical,  as  are  also  the  lateral  denticles ;  tbo 
entire  surface  of  the  crown  may  present  a  fine  granulose  punctation, 
generally,  however,  this  structure  is  visible  only  in  worn  surfaces,  the 
lateral  extremities  of  the  crown  being  enveloi)ed  in  a  polished  enamel- 
like layer. 

The  present  form  was  first  brought  to  our  notice  by  Mr.  Spbingeb, 
and  subsequently  Mr.  WACnsMUin  made  interesting  accessions  to 
the  material  illustrating  the  species,  from  the  same  locality.  It  is  dis- 
tinguishable from  Orodus  maymnillaris,  N.  and  W.,  with  which  it  is 
somewhat  closely  allied,  by  the  less  regular  and  stronger  radiating 
ridges  in  the  coronal  prominences,  and  which  are  more  delicately  decus- 
sated instead  of  being  strongly  beaded  or  nodose,  as  in  that  form.  In 
their  perfect  condition  the  teeth  of  this  species  are  amongst  the  most 
beautiful  and  highly  wrought  of  the  numerous  species  of  the  genus; 
and  even  when  imperfect  from  long  use  or  abrasion,  they  may  be  in 
most  cases  recognized  from  the  above  named  species,  and  readily  so 
from  other  species  in  the  same  and  succeeding  formations. 

Position  and  locality:  Not  uncommon  in  the  lower  fish-bed  of  the 
Kinderhook  formation ;  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Orodus  D^daleus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PL  YI.  Fig.  7.  8. 

Teeth  somewhat  variable  in  form,  of  medium  or  small  size,  attaining 
.7  inch  in  length.  Large  median  teeth  laterally  elongated,  nearly 
straight,  and  moderately  arched  vertically.  Base  relatively  shallow, 
obliquely  expanded  and  rapidly'  beveled  to  a  thin  edge  behind,  the 
opposite  side  presenting  a  broad  channel,  which  separates  the  plane 
inferior  surface  from  the  crown  ;  the  crown  exceeds  the  root  in  breadth 
and  hight,  forming  in  the  middle  a  strong  symmetrical  conical  promi- 
nence, which  is  strongly  distended  toward  the  base  behind  and  in  front, 
where  it  terminates  in  a  slight  node,  and  is  abruptly  defined  from  the 
lateral  wings,  which  extend  on  either  side  in  nearly  linear  direction,  or 
very  gradually  converging  to  the  rounded  extremities,  which  are  slightly 
deflected  posteriorly;  the  crest  and  apical  point  are  submedian,  or 
situated  nearer  the  outer  margin  of  the  crown,  more  regularly  and 
broadly  convex  posteriorly  than  in  front,  in  the  lateral  portions  of  the 
crown  produced  into  a  series  of  well  defined  tuberculations,  which  are 
ornamented  with  delicately  decussated  radiating  ridges,  two  or  three  of 
which  are  continued  downward  from  each  cone  and  merged  into  the 
irregularly  plicated  or  reticulated  basal  border,  which  is  more  coarsely 
developed  in  the  outer  margin  and  somewhat  closely  resembling  the 
plicated  basal  margins  in  0.  plicatun  ;  the  large  central  cone  is  beauti- 
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fully  marked  with  delicate  ridges  radiatiog  from  the  apex  to  about  the 
middle,  where  they  are  interrupted  and  deflected,  or  replaced  by  inter- 
calated ridges,  which  are  gathered  in  an  eU'gant  reticulated  border  at 
the  base  of  the  inner  face,  a  slight  mesial  ridge  ascending  the  outer 
face  of  the  great  cone,  giving  oft'  at  intervals  a  few  lateral  secondary 
ridges.  A  somewhat  smaller  variety,  in  position  probably  anterior  to 
the  teeth  just  described,  varying  from  .15  to  .5  inch  in  length,  are 
recognized  by  their  more  strongly  arched  outline,  the  lateral  wings 
often  anteriorly  deflected,  root  narrower  and  less  obliquely  produced 
along  the  inner  margin,  central  cone  relatively  larger,  and  the  dentica- 
lations  of  the  lateral  crests  decreasing  in  number  with  the  abbreviation 
of  the  lateral  wings — otherwise  presenting  no  marked  contrast  with  the 
large  median  teeth.  In  the  perfect  condition  the  crown  is  enveloped  in 
a  Arm,  polished  enamel-like  layer,  a  fine  punctation  appearing  in  worn 
surfaces. 

In  general  outline  the  present  form  is  somewhat  like  0.  elegantultis^ 
N.  and  W.,  of  the  Upper  Burlington  limestone,  although  a  direct  com- 
parison  of  the  two  forms  discovers  dift'er^nces  which  widely  distinguish 
them  specifically,  as  remarked  in  the  details  of  coronal  sculptaring, 
which  is  much  more  delicately  wrought.  The  dentition  presents  a  simi- 
lar range  of  variation  observed  in  the  above  and  other  species,  while 
the  persistency  of  the  specific  characteristics  readily  affords  the  means 
of  identifying  the  isolated  teeth  from  various  parts  of  the  jaws. 

Position  and  localily :  Common  in  the  lower  fish-bed  of  the  Kinder- 
hook  ^  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Oeodus  majob,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  Vn,  Fig.  10. 

Teeth  of  large  size,  strong,  symmetrical  proportions.  Lateral  diame- 
ter of  base  equal  to  that  of  the  crown,  in  depth  exceeding  the  general 
elevation  of  the  crown,  but  narrower,  massive,  moderately  oblique,  pos- 
terior angles  sharply  rounded,  posterior  face  gently  arched  in  both 
directions,  with  a  more  or  less  marked  depression  parallel  with  and  just 
beneath  the  coronal  border,  anterior  face  moderately  and  broadly  exca- 
vated, the  shoulder  beneath  the  coronal  margin  apparently  obscurely 
defined,  inferior  surface  gently  arched  vertically,  and  moderately  bev- 
eled to  the  obtuse  posterior  margin,  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces 
coarsely  roughened  or  pitted.  Crown  gently  and  regularly  arched 
between  the  extremities,  which  latter  are  more  or  les§  curved  forward, 
rising  into  a  strong,  obtusely  conical  median  cone,  which  is  somewhat 
strongly  produced  before  and  behind,  and  broadly  rounded,  rapidly 
narrowed  to  the  nearly  linear  lateral  extensions,  which  are  abruptly 
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truncated  or  broadly  rounded,  strongly  constricted  basally,  traversed 
by  a  low,  undulated,  obscurely  defined  median  crest,  which  bears  at 
irregular  and  infrequent  intervals  obtuse,  or  nearly  obsolete,  secondary 
prominences,  from  which  descend  obscure  plicae,  which  bifurcate  below, 
forming  numerous  vertical  ribs  in  the  region  of  the  basal  margins;  the 
median  prominence,  as  well  as  the  lateral  crests,  is  smooth,  only  the 
middle  and  basal  portions  of  the  crown  are  distinctly  costate,  the  rela- 
tively narrower  anterior  surface  is  even  less  strongly  folded,  and  the 
entire  coronal  surface  is  regularly  and  minutely  punctate.  Greatest 
diameter  of  medium  sized  tooth  about  two  inches,  greatest  hight  of  tooth 
.1)5,  anteroposterior  diameter  at  base  of  median  cone  .70,  breadth  of 
lateral  wings  .43,  greatest  hight  of  crown  .50,  elevation  near  the  extremi-. 
ties  .18;  greatest  thickness  of  root  .40  inch.  Other  examples  attain 
above  three  inches  in  length. 

The  above  species,  of  which  we  have  examined  but  three  or  four 
representatives  in  the  collections  of  Messrs.  Spbingee  and  Wachsmuth, 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  of  the  genus,  and  the  interest  which 
attaches  to  these  specimens  is  further  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
among  the  very  few  examples  of  ichthyic  remains  which  the  researches 
of  the  above  gentlemen  have  brought  to  light  in  the  Lower  Burlington 
limestone.  The  specimens  unfortunately  are  not  perfect,  although  their 
state  of  preservation  is  such  as  to  enable  their  form  and  superficial 
characteristics  to  be  quite  fully  determined.  The  coronal  region  bears 
unmistakable  signs  of  abrasion,  by  which  the  vertical  rugje  have  been 
obliterated  in  the  region  of  the  crest,  and  consequently  obscured  in  the 
basal  portions;  but  their  general  form  and  direction  is  still  discernible, 
and  aid  in  the  determination  of  the  characteristics  by  which  the  form 
is  especially  distinguished  in  the  absence  of  the  enamel  layer  and  any 
delicate  markings  it  may  have  preserved. 

These  teeth  have  only  remotely  intimate  resemblances  with  any  of 
the  numerous  species  of  Orodus  now  known,  bearing,  perhaps,  as  close 
resemblance  to  0.  ramosus,  Agass.,  as  to  any  of  its  congeners  from 
American  localities.  It  has  little  in  common,  save  the  uniformly  punc- 
tate condition  of  the  abraded  coronal  surface,  with  the  form  so  numer- 
ously represented  in  the  Upper  Burlington  flshbed,  to  which  we  have 
applied  the  name  0,  variocoHtatiis,  the  costie  being  less  widely  and 
irregularly  spaced,  and  the  median  prominence  less  prominently  pro- 
duced. 

Position  and  locality :  Rare  in  the  Lower  Burlington  limestone ;  Bur- 
lington, Iowa. 
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Oeodus  vabiocostatus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  VII,  Fig.  1-9. 

Teeth  ranging  from  small  to  above  medium  in  size,  presenting  con- 
siderable variation  in  form  and  coronal  contour.  Large  teeth  laterally 
elongated,  extremities  more  or  less  curved  anteriorly,  generally  inequi- 
lateral, gently  arched  vertically.  Base  moderately  thick,  more  or  less 
oblique  to  the  crown,  moderately  excavated  in  the  outer  face,  superior 
shoulder  narrow  but  well-defined,  posterior  surface  slightly  arched  in 
both  directions,  both  faces  coarsely  roughened,  inferior  surface  smooth, 
beveled  to  the  obtuse  posterior  border  in  nearly  the  same  horizontal 
plane  as  the  crown,  posterolateral  angles  sharply  rounded.  Crown 
produced  into  a  median,  or  generally  submedian,  turgid,  more  or  less 
quadrangular  or  pyramidal,  and  often  obtusely  truncated  cone,  which 
is  protruded  beyond  the  basal  line  in  front  and  behind,  and  well-defined 
from  the  lateral  wings,  which  latter  are  also  constricted  basally,  Very 
gradually  tapering  toward  the  extremities,  which  are  broadly  rounded, 
and  equal  or  slightly  exceed  the  lateral  extension  of  the  base;  the 
crown  is  traversed  by  an  irregular,  tortnose,  usually  obscurely  defined, 
though  sometimes  sharply  angular  submedian  crest,  which  is  continued 
nearly  to  the  apex  of  the  principal  prominence  in  some  individuals, 
from  which  sharp  or  obtusely  angular,  very  irregular  and  obliquely 
deflected  costie  descend  to  the  basal  margins,  where  they  often  form 
buttress-like  supports,  flanked  by  faint  secondary  ridges  or  bifurcations, 
which  sometimes  produce  the  appearance  of  rude  basal  folds;  the 
median  prominence  is  surrounded  by  similar  vertical  plicae,  which,  how- 
ever, become  obsolete  before  reaching  the  upper  third  of  the  cone,  except 
the  more  or  less  prominent  angular  mesial  ridge,  which  is  generally 
discernible  in  either  face,  and  often  continued  to  the  apical  extremity  in 
examples  which  have  not  been  abraded ;  in  some  individuals  the  coronal 
carin^e  present  a  vermiculose  appearance,  and  are  clustered  at  the  base 
of  the  median  cone  in  an  elegantly,  though  irregularly  plicated  belt. 
Teeth  possessing  the  above  mentioned  characters  range  in  size  from 
those  above  one  inch  in  lateral  diameter  to  small  forms  not  exceeding 
one-fourth  inch  in  length.  With  these  more  regular  teeth  there  is  found 
a  variety  represented  by  smaller  teeth,  which  are  especially  distinguish- 
able by  their  abbreviated  lateral  extent,  relatively  greater  antero- 
I)osterior  diameter,  and  depressed  summit.  In  some  of  the  latter  teeth 
the  base  is  very  strong  and  deej),  and  deeply  excavated  in  the  anterior 
face,  the  crown  strongly  produced  in  front,  and  gently  arched  along  the 
posterior  border,  the  median  prominence  very  depressed,  and  occupying 
the  greater  portion  of  the  coronal  area,  lateral  extremities  bearing  one 
to  three  irregularly  developed  lobes,  but  in  general  appearance  and 
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surface  markings  intimately  agreeing  with  the  preceding  variety,  and 
varying  in  lateral  diameter  from  .15  to  .65  inch,  (PI.  VII,  Fig.  2,  3,  4.) 
Some  of  the  latter  may  be  individuals  of  the  former  variety,  whose 
median  prominences  have  been  worn  down  by  attrition ;  but  it  seems 
probable  that  the  majority  of  them  represent  the  dental  armature  of 
the  posterior  portions  of  the  jaws,  and  that  of  the  extreme  anterior  . 
portion  of  the  jaws  may  be  represented  by  a  peculiar  form  of  small, 
proportionately  slender,  high-crested,  strongly  buttressed  teeth,  which 
bear  some  resemblance  to  the  first  mentioned  variety,  as  shown  in  the 
illustrations,  PI.  VII,  Fig.  1  a,  h. 

This  interesting  form  is  one  of  the  most  numerously  represented  in 
the  Upper  Burlington  fish-bed.  It  is  not  apparently  allied  with  other 
species  from  the  same  horizon,  but  a  form  occurs  in  the  Keokuk  lime- 
stone, originally  described  under  the  name  of  Relodtis  gibboauSj  N.  and 
W.,  (111.  Rep.  II,  p.  79,  PI.  V,  Fig.  3,)  which  bears  most  intimate  rela- 
tionship with  the  present  teeth.  Fortunately  the  collection  of  Mr.  Van 
HoBNB  affords  a  fine  large  example  from  Hamilton,  Illinois,  which, 
though  slightly  worn,  exhibits  the  specific  identity  as  also  the  true 
generic  relationship  of  the  original  specimen  above  referred  to,  showing 
the  latter  to  be  a  very  worn  tooth.  Our  collections  from  the  same 
vicinity  and  from  Keokuk  and  Bentonsport,  Iowa,  furnish  several 
additional  smaller  specimens  of  the  same  form,  so  that  now  we  have 
the  means  to  institute  a  very  satisfactory  comparison  between  them 
and  the  form  described  above.  The  Keokuk  form,  while  it  exhibits 
about  the  same  variability,  is  chielly  recognizable  by  its  generally  more 
robust  proportions,  thicker  and  more  massive  base,  generally  less  atten- 
uated lateral  extremities,  less  sharp  crested  vertical  ridges  and  coarser 
X)unctation  of  the  coronal  surfaces. 

There  al*e  few  species,  the  dental  remains  of  which  are  so  variable, 
that  possess  peculiarities  which  are  so  readily  recognizable  as  those 
which  facilitate  the  identification  of  the  isolated  teeth  of  the  present 
form.  Some  of  its  variations  are  at  first  sight  scarcely  recognizable, 
and  especially  is  this  true  of  the  small  posterior  (?)  teeth,  the  depressed 
contour*  and  broad,  subcircular  outline  of  which  widely  contrast  with 
the  large  laterally  elongated  teeth.  But  in  all  varieties  the  same  style 
of  coronal  ornamentation  and  form  of  base  prevails,  and  a  careful 
scrutiny  cannot  fail  to  reveal  the  same  pattern  of  form,  though  modi- 
fied to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  according  to  the  place  the  teeth  held 
upon  the  jaw. 

Position  and  locality :  This  form  is  apparently  confined  to  the  fish- 
bed  stratum  in  the  Upper  Burlington  limestone,  and  its  geographical 
distribution  is  probably  as  extensive  as  that  of  any  other  species  of  the 
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same  horizou;   at  tUe  numerous  exposures  of   the  horizon  in  Louisa 
and  DesMoines  counties,  Iowa,  Henderson  county,  Illinois. 


Oeodus  fastigiatus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  VI,  Fig.  1-3. 

Teeth  small,  robust,  triangular  in  general  outline.  Base  very  oblique 
to  the  crown,  thick,  laterally  expanded  below,  (in  worn  examples  the 
margins  are  quite  parallel  or  rounded)  and  slightly  concave  along  the 
lower  edge,  lateral  diameter  little  greater  than  the  vertical,  posterior 
face  gently  convex,  opposite  side  more  or  less  deeply  excavated,  with  a 
well  defined  shoulder  parallel  with  the  coronal  margin,  inferior  surface 
forming  a  rather  wide,  angular  area,  obliquely  beveled  to  the  posterior 
edge.  Crown  inbeveled  below  and  sharply  defined  from  the  base, 
strongly  arched  vertically,  rising  into  a  high  pyramidal  prominence, 
flanked  by  the  lateral  wings,  which  are  sharp-crested  and  marked  upon 
either  side  by  two  or  three  angular  vertical  ridges  which  terminate 
below  in  nodose  prominences,  sometimes  bifurcated,  meeting  in  the  crest 
where  they  sometimes  produce  obscure  denticulations ;  the  median  cone 
is  flanked  in  the  outer  face  by  a  very  strong,  angular  buttress,  abruptly 
descending  and  strongly  produced  towards  the  base,  and  ornamented 
with  lateral  ridges  similar  to  those  occurring  in  the  lateral  wings, 
besides  being  delicately  marked  with  undulated  rugse ;  the  posterior 
face  of  the  crown  is  also  occupied  by  an  angular,  though  less  prominent, 
mesial  ridge,  which  rises  from  a  turgid  basal  prominence,  and  marked 
above  by  delicate  decussations  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  sharp 
crest  of  the  lateral  wings ;  originally  the  crown  was  acutely  pointed, 
but  in  the  larger  number  of  specimens  it  is  truncate<l,  and  in  some 
examples  it  is  reduced  to  less  than  balf  the  original  elevation.  The 
coronal  surfaces  are  uniformly  enveloped  in  a  dense,  highly  polished 
enamel-like  coating.  A  specimen  of  ordinary  size  measures  in  greatest 
lateral  diameter  .25  inch,  greatest  antero  posterior  diameter  of  crown 
.16,  hight  of  tooth  .34  inch. 

The  form  here  indicated  is  represented  by  numerous  individuals  in 
the  collections  from  the  Upper  Burlington  fish-bed  horizon,  and  withal 
they  present  considerable  individual  variation,  we  have  been  unable  to 
trace  their  specific  identity  with  other  forms  known  from  the  same 
localities.  The  peculiar  form  of  the  teeth  strongly  impresses  one  with 
the  belief  that  they  occupied  an  anterior  position  upon  the  jaws.  But 
we  know  of  no  species  whose  median  teeth  can  be  satisfactorily  identi- 
fied w^ith  those  under  consideration,  while  they  vary  in  size  and  in 
certain  coronal  features  among  themselves  to  such  an  extent  as  ^pa- 
rently  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  they  are  specifically  distinct  from 
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their  assotriatcs.  In  the  depth  and  excavation  of  the  outer  basal  region 
there  is  strong  resemblance  to  0.  tuberculatus,  N.  and  W.;  but  the 
coronal  portion  is  so  markedly  different  as  to  render  their  identity  witli 
that  species  hardly  probable,  and  the  peculiar  pyramidally  produced 
apex  and  strongly  arched  contour  of  the  crown  afford  characters  which 
may  be  relied  upon  in  the  determination  of  the  identity  of  the  individ- 
uals. 

Associated  with  the  above  mentioned  teeth,  there  are  a  few  individ- 
uals of  the  same  general  form,  but  which  have  their  crests  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  smooth  archeil  plate — indeed  such  as  might  be  pro- 
duced by  the  wearing  away  of  the  crown  to  a  line  little  above  the  basal 
margin.  The  individual  variations  of  the  latter  teeth  are  almost  as 
striking  as  are  the  differences  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  the 
teeth  above  deacribed,  and  with  which  they  are  probably  specitically 
identical. 

The  Keokuk  limestone  fish- bed  horizon  also  affords  teeth  which  some- 
what closely  resemble  the  present  form,  but  which  are  in  too  imperfect 
condition  for  satisfactory  determination. 

Position  and  locality  :  Common  in  the  fish-bed  of  the  Upper  Burling- 
ton limestone,  Louisa  and  DesMoines  counties,  Iowa. 

Orodus  oarinatus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

■ 
PI.  V,  FiR.  24. 

We  have  from  the  Keokuk  limestone  a  couple  specimens  of  a  peculiar 
form  of  OroduSj  which  seems  to  be  distinct  from  those  with  which  it  is 
associated  at  the  same  locality,  and  which  are  distinguishable  by  the 
following  characteristics :  Teeth  of  small  size,  a  medium  sized  speci- 
men measuring  in  lateral  diameter  .13  inch,  and  in  hight  nearly  .05.  Base 
thick,  obliquely  produced  behind,  more  or  less  arched  vertically,  anterior 
face  moderately  channeled,  inferior  surface  relatively  broad,  both  ante- 
rior and  posterior  faces  marked  by  rather  coarse  vertical  grooves  or 
pits.  The  crown  forms  a  very  compressed,  gently  and  regularly  arched 
sharp-crested  prominence,  slightly  overreaching  the  lateral  borders  of 
the  base,  and  constricted  before  and  behind,  and  occu[)ied  in  either 
fact^  by  strong,  buttress-like,  laterally  detlected  carina^,  which  culminate 
in  the  crest  and  give  rise  to  a  series  of  delicate  tuberculations  in  the 
lateral  portions;  the  i)osterior  basal  i)ortion  of  the  crown  is  further 
delicately  ornamented  by  the  peculiarly  interru[)ted  plicic,  such  as  char- 
acterize certain  species  of  the  genus,  but  the  character  of  the  opposite 
basal  border  is  not  satisfactorily  exhibited  by  the  specimens  before  us. 
The  crown  is  remarkably  thin,  resembling  in  this  respect  Chomatodm^ 
but  its  vertically  ridged  surfaces  clearly  indicate  its  generic  identity 
with  Oroduft. 
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From  0.  minutus^  N.  and  W.,  with  wliich  it  is  most  intimately  allied 
of  all  its  associates,  it  differs  in  the  relatively  thinner  crown,  also  in  the 
less  numerous  and  stronger  vertical  ridges;  but  in  the  character  of  the 
basal  plicse  it  strongly  resembles  the  above  species.  In  0.  minutus  the 
vertical  ridges  of  the  crown  show  a  tendency  to  decussate,  recalling  a 
similar  style  of  coronal  sculpturing  observed  in  the  form  called  0.  ornatus^ 
N.  and  W.;  but  in  the  present  teeth  we  fail  to  detect  the  slightest 
semblance  of  similar  decussations,  although  it  is  barely  i)os8ible  they 
may  have  become  obsolete  from  wear.  Orodus  pqrvulus  of  the  St.  Louis 
limestone,  perhaps,  bears  the  most  striking  resemblance  to  the  present 

■ 

form;  it  is,  however,  distinguished  by  the  slighter  and  more  numerous 
vertical  ridges,  and  deeper  base. 

Position  and  locality:  Eare  in  the  upper  fish-bed  horizon  of  the 
Keokuk  limestone ;  Bentonsport,  Iowa. 


Orodus  neglectus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  VI,  Fig.  2«. 

Teeth  of  medium  size,  robust.  Grown  more  or  less  strongly  arched 
vertically  and  moderately  so  backward,  culminating  in  an  obtuse, 
swollen  median  prominence,  at  the  base  of  which,  in  front,  occurs  a 
slight  callosity,  lateral  portions  marked  by  obscure  mammilloid  undula- 
tions with  an  indistinctly  defined,  angular  crest,  sharply  constricted 
along  the  basal  borders,  from  which  ascend  with  more  or  less  regularity 
strong  vertical  ridges;  in  worn  surfaces  the  crown  presents  a  coarsely 
punctate  structure.  Base  oblique  to  the  vertical  plane  of  the  crown, 
posterior  surface  slightly  convex  and  forming  a  rather  broad  area  pro- 
jecting behind  and  parallel  with  the  base  of  the  crown,  deeply  excavated 
in  front,  with  broad  beveled  inferior  surface  ;  both  sides  coarsely  rough- 
ened and  pitted,  inferior  surface  comparatively  smooth.  Greatest  diam- 
eter .50  to  .75  inch. 

The  present  form  is  apparently  closely  allied  to  the  teeth  described 
under  the  name  0.  variocostatxiH  from  the  Upper  Burlington,  also  0.  gibho- 
SU8  (N.  and  W.  sp.)  of  the  Keokuk  division  ;  it  is,  however,  distinguish- 
able from  those  forms  by  the  greater  regularity  of  coronal  contour,  and 
the  more  regular  disposition  of  the  vertical  ridges. 

Geological  position  and  locality :  It  is  a  very  rare  form,  only  two  speci- 
mens being  known  to  us,  one  from  an  arenaceous  bed  in  the  St.  Louis 
division  of  Monroe  county,  111.,  and  the  other  (represented  in  PI.  VI, 
Fig.  20)  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Van  IIorne,  in  the  calcareous  shales  of  the 
same  forniatioTi  at  Pella,  Iowa. 
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Orodus  parvulus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  VI,  Fig. «. 

The  form  for  which  we  have  proposed  the  above  designation  is  rep- 
resented in  our  collections  by  two  minute  teeth,  the  perfect  preservation* 
of  which,  however,  readily  enable  the  determination  of  their  affinities 
and  distinctive  peculiarities.  The  form  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
species  so  numerously  represented  in  the  same  horizon,  0.  plicatuSj  N. 
and  W.,  by  the  marked  dissimilarity  in  the  outline  and  contour  of  the 
crown,* which  is  thinner,  more  evenly  crested;  it  is  gently  arched  between 
the  extremities,  which  latter  are  very  slightly  curved  outward,  slightly 
constricted  basally,  culminating  in  the  middle  in  a  well-defined,  though 
not  prominent  median  cone,  the  lateral  wings,  which  are  abruptly  ter- 
minated at  their  extremities,  are  occupied  by  numerous,  closely  set, 
vertical  or  laterally  deflected,  bifurcated  ridges,  which  terminate  in  del- 
icate tuberculations  along  the  sharp  crest.  The  base  is  nearly  or  quite 
equal  to  the  lateral  diameter  of  the  crown,  thin,  deep,  exceeding  in 
depth  the  elevation  of  the  crown,  obliquely  produced  behind  and  broadly 
arched  in  both  directions,  anterior  face  broadly  channeled  and  defined 
above  by  the  well-marked  superior  shoulder,  inferior  surface  narrow, 
beveled  to  the  obtuse  posterior  border  in  nearly  the  same  horizontal 
plane  as  the  crown,  postero-lateral  angles  sharply  rounded,  anterior  and 
posterior  faces  dense,  or  delicately  roughened  or  pitted.  Lateral  diame- 
ter of  tooth  .27  inch,  hight  about  .08. 

The  above  form  also  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  0.  mimitiis,  N.  and 
W.,  of  the  Keokuk  limestone;  but  the  vertical  ridges  are  stronger  and 
less  elaborately  wrought,  besides  there  is  no  indication  of  the  presence 
of  a  delicately  sculptured  basal  belt,  such  as  occurs^in  the  latter 
form.  From  O.  carinatuffy  also  from  the  Keokuk,  it  diifers  in  the  rela- 
tively thicker  crown,  and  more  closely  approximated,  rounded  vertical 
ridges.  As  in  0.  elegantulusj  S.  and  W.,  of  the  Upper  Burlington  lime- 
stone, the  vertical  plicie  terminate  in  the  crest  along  its  lateral  exten- 
sions in  minute  tubercles,  and  the  median  prominence  is  also  similarly 
marked  by  radiating  ridges,  but  the  latter  are  much  stronger  and  fewer 
in  number  than  those  encircling  the  median  r.one  in  the  latter  species, 
while  the  crest  is  much  more  coin[)ressed  antero-posteriorly,  and  the 
base  proportionately  much  deeper. 

Position  and  locality:  Rare  in  the  upper  beds  of  the  St.  Louis  lime- 
stone; Alton,  Illinois. 
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Oeodus  tuegidus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PL  VI,  Fig.  4.5. 

Teetli  very  small,  robust,  gently  arched  posteriorly.  Base  of  mode- 
^te  depth,  less  than  that  of  the  crown,  as  also  it^s  transverse  and  lateral 
diameters,  moderately  oblique,  posterior  face  vertically  arched  in  nearly 
the  same  plane  as  the  posterior  coronal  slope,  anterior  face  deeply  chan- 
neled, shoulder  of  slight  prominence,  both  faces  coarsely  punctate  or 
roughened,  inferior  surface  broad,  smooth,  and  gently  beveled  to  the 
sub-acute  posterior  margin,  gently  arched  vertically,  postero- lateral 
angles  sharply  rounded.  Grown  moderately  and  more  or  less  regularly 
arched  between  the  extremities,  inliateil  below,  inbeveled  along  the 
basal  margins  and  sharply  defined  from  the  base,  a  strong  turgid  or 
obtusely  conical,  more  or  less  eccentric  median  ])rominence  occupying 
the  middle  region,  the  lateral  wings  regularly  diminishing  towards  the 
extremities,  traversed  by  an  obtuse  subcentral  crest,  interrupted  by 
a  few  relatively  strong  tuberculations,  from  which  descend  one  or  two 
prominent  vertical  or  diverging  carin^e,  the  median  cone  being  appa- 
rently similarly  though  less  strongly  and  more  numerously  plicated. 
The  coronal  surfaces,  when  perfect,  enameled  and  highly  ]>olished. 
Lateral  diameter  of  tooth  about  .17  inch,  hight  about  .04. 

The  form  described  is  known  by  only  two  minute  and  somewhat 
worn  teeth,  but  which  are  readily  recognizable  by  the  stout  build  and 
turgid  median  cone.  It  bears  some  likeness  to  0.  plicatuSy  N.  and  W., 
with  which  it  is  most  intimately  allied,  but  apparently  lacks  the  deli- 
cately plicated  belt  characteristic  of  that  form,  besides  it  is  relatively 
much  stouter. 

Position  and  locality:  Hare,  in  the  upper  fish-bed  of  the  Ghester  lime- 
stone ;  Ghester,  Illinois. 

Obodus  Alleni,  St.  J.  and  W. 

« 

PI.  VII,  Fig.  19. 

Teeth  medium  in  size,  laterally  elongated,  and  strongly  arched 
upward  in  the  midddle.  Grown  moderately  elevated,  with  an  obtusely 
angular  crest  centrally  traversing  the  lateral  portions,  the  sides  irregu- 
larly corrugated  vertically,  the  median  region  occupied  by  an  obtusely 
conical  prominence,  oval  in  outline,  projecting  forward  and  backward 
beyond  the  line  of  the  lateral  wings,  bordered  by  numerous  vertical 
folds  similar  to,  though  smaller  than  those  in  the  lateral  portions,  and 
which  reach  u[)ward  from  the  base  half  way  or  more  towards  the  sum- 
mit of  the  cone ;  the  surface  is  evenly  and  rather  finely  punctate,  the 
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puucta^  being  encircled  by  a  slight  rim  or  raised  border — a  not  imasaal 
feature  in  the  surface  structure  of  teeth  of  widely  distinct  families  of 
Carboniferous  Selachians,  The  base  is  thick,  massive,  nearly  as  exten- 
'sive  laterally  as  the  coronal  region,  in  depth  somewhat  exceeding  the 
hight  of  the  crown,  from  which  it  projects  backward  at  a  slight  angle 
to  the  vertical  plane,  posterior  face  gently  arched,  postero  lateral  angles 
sharply  rounded,  anterior  face  moderately  excavated,  inferior  surface 
smooth,  beveled  at  a  slight  angle  to  the  horizontal  plane,  posterior  m  .r- 
gin  obtuse,  anterior  and  posterior  faces  roughened  by  vertically  disposed 
vermiculose  markings.  Viewed  from  above  the  crown  presents  a  gently 
arched  outline,  the  extremities  directed  forward,  the  transverse  diame- 
ter equaling,  if  not  exceeding  the  elevation  of  the  same  parts.  Great- 
est length  of  tooth  .87  inch,  hight  .38,  autero-posterior  diameter  across 
the  median  cone  .30,  greatest  elevation  of  crown  .17  inch. 

The  present  form  is  described  from  a  8[>ecimen  obtained  from  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Lower  Coal  Measures  of  Iowa,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen, 
to  whom  we  have  dedicated  the  species  as  a  slight  token  of  esteem. 
Not  absolutely  entire,  it  preserves  the  median  cone  and  one  of  the  lat- 
eral wings  and  base  in  a  nearly  perfect  condition,  enabling  its  distinctive 
characters  to  be  tolerably  clearly  defined,  as  also  a  satisfactory  compari- 
son with  other  forms.  Of  the  Coal  Measure  Orodi,  the  above  species 
bears  closest  resemblance  to  0.  ff  J  corrugatii^.y.  ikmWi.'j  it  differs, 
however,  from  that  form  in  the  more  prominent  median  cone,  and  fewer 
and  proportionately  stronger  coronal  corrugations.  It^  closest  ally  is 
found  in  a  species  from  the  Upper  Burlington  limestone,  O.  variocostatuSy 
from  which  it  is  distinguishable  by  its  more  symmetrical  form,  relatively 
deeper  and  more  massive  base,  and  more  regular  corrugation  of  coronal 
surfaces,  in  consideration  of  its  geological  position,  it  deserves  close 
comparison  with  the  forms  of  Ayasffizodus  from  the  same  deposits ;  but 
its  apparently  equally  strongly  vertically  plicated  anterior  and  poste- 
rior coronal  surfaces  would  seem  to  preclude  its  reference  to  that  genus, 
while  they  suggest  intimate  relationship  with  typical  Orodus. 

Poititian  and  locality:  Upper  part  of  the  Lower  Coal  Measures; 
Greene  county,  Iowa. 


(iKNUS  AGASSIZODUS,  St.  J.  and  AV. 

Lophodtift,  Newueuuy  ami  WohiHEX.  1S70,  Ul.  Rep.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  360 ;  not  Lophodus,  ROMANOWSKT,  18M  , 

Lace  in  the  autumn  of  1873,  one  of  the  writers  was  favored  with  a 
communication  from  Prof.  B.  F.  Mvdge,  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Kansas,  in  reference  to  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  a 

*  Disc,  de  (iiieqiies  re«te8  de  roissons  Fosnilea,  trouves  daua  le  calcaire  carbonifcre  da  Goaveme* 
nient  dc  Toalu.    Par  Uennadius  KomaDOT^sky  ;  Moscow,  1804. 
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remarkable  fish,  coDsisting  of  a  part  of  the  jaw  preserving  about  three 
hundred  teeth  in  their  natural  position,  and  which  was  obtained  from 
Upper  Coal  Measure  strata  in  Osage  county,  Kansas.  Subsequently, 
or  lale  in  the  following  January  (1864,)  Mr.  Spbingeb,  while  passing 
through  Topeka,  chanced  to  come  upon  another  specimen,  which  he 
kindly  forwarded  to  Cambridge,  the  examination  of  which,  together 
with  the  fact  that  the  latter  specimen  was  derived  from  the  same  locality 
as  that  reported  by  Prof.  Mudge,  led  us  to  suspect  that  the  two  speci- 
mens might  prove  to  be  fragments  of  one  and  the  same  individual — an 
inference  which  was  most  conclusively  confirmed  not  long  thereafter, 
on  bringing  the  two  specimens  together.  The  former  proved  to  be 
about  two-thirds  the  posterior  portion  of  what  appears  to  be  the  left 
ramus  of  the  mandible  or  lower  jaw,  the  latter  apparently  completing 
the  anterior  prolongation  of  the  ramus,  besides  showing  along  the  inner 
margin,  though  much  displaced  by  compression,  a  series  of  teeth  belong- 
ing to  five  or  six  of  the  anterior  rows  of  the  opposite  ramus.  But  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  right  ramus  has  been  broken  away,  and  it  is 
apparent  only  a  few  teeth  belonging  to  consecutive  rows  from  the  sym- 
physis backward  remain  of  what  constituted  this  side  of  the  mandible. 
Considering  the  left  ramus,  which  apparently  presents  quite  the 
entire  dentition  of  this  side  of  the  jaw,  the  specimen  exhibits  the  pos- 
terior two-thirds,  or  the  teeth  from  the  first  row  in  advance  of  the  row 
of  large  median  teeth,  in  the  normal  condition  as  refers  to  the  natural 
relative  position  of  the  rows ;  but  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  radius 
the  rows  towards  the  inner  margin  have  been  displaced  or  crowded  for- 
ward so  as  to  give  to  the  vertical  or  symphysial  line  a  reversed  deflec- 
tion approaching  that  of  the  postero  outer  dentary  border.  The  above 
features  of  the  ramus  are  well  shown  in  fig.  1,  PI.  8,  which  besides  show- 
ing the  accidental  disx>lacement  or  spreading  of  the  rows  of  teeth  above 
alluded  to,  also  shows  the  ramus  much  flattened,  so  as  to  obscure  the 
convoluted  inrollment,  characteristic  as  well  of  the  CestrcuHontSj  giving 
to  the*jaw  almost  x>recisely  the  same  appearance  the  spread-out  diagram 
of  the  dental  armature  of  Cestracion  would  present,  as  obtained  by 
stripping  off  the  teeth  and  spreading  them  upon  a  flat  surface.  Hence, 
in  attempting  the  restoration,  (PL  8,  fig.  22,)  it  is  obvious  that  suflicient 
allowance  may  not  have  been  made  for  the  inrollment  of  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  jaw,  thus  producing  an  outline  more  obtusely  angular  in 
front  than  may  have  obtained  in  reality.  Yet^  compared  with  the  mod- 
ern CeHtraeion,  the  jaws  of  the  remarkable  fish  under  consideration 
were  doubtless  less  acutely  produced  forward,  and  in  this  particular 
holding  a  mean  between  its  modern  representative  and  some  of  the  Rays 
(e.  g.  Trigon)  in  the  relative  obtuseness  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
jaws.    But  the  resemblance  here  ceases.    In  all  other  respects,  as  the 
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form  of  the  individiial  tooth  and  their  arraugement  upon  the  jaws,  we 
observe  unmistakable  H yhodont  afWult'iGS. 

The  articular  extremities  of  the  jaw  are  not  preserved,  though  frag- 
ments of  the  substance  of  the  cartilage  are  scattered  through  the  rock- 
mass  upon  which  the  teeth  are  imbedded.  These  cartilages  were  doubt- 
k»ss  comparatively  thin,  the  outer  fvnd  inner  folds  giving  away  to  the 
pressure'which  Hattened  the  rami,  as  shown  in  their  present  condition. 

The  teeth  are  disposed  in  serial  rows  having  a  convoluted  inrollment 
from  the  inner  to  the  outer  border,  and  gradually  increasing  in  size 
from  the  i>osterior  extremity  to  the  row  of  large  median  teeth,  anterior 
to  which  the  rows  as  regularly  diminish  in  size  towards  the  symphysis. 
Posterior  of  the  median  row  the  ramus  i)resents  six  to  nine  rows,  the 
extra  three  rows  apparently  not  reaching  the  extreme  outer  borders,  but 
8i>reading  over  the  inner  portion  of  the  jaw,  the  extreme  i)osterior  row 
diminished  to  half  the  vertical  extent  of  the  fourth  in  the  series,  the 
niature  teeth  of  which  present  no  perceptible  ditt'erence,  except  in  their 
diminished  size,  to  the  teeth  of  the  other  rows.  These  teeth  are  remark- 
ably uniform  in  their  shape.  They  may  be  described  as  laterally  elon- 
gated, very  slightly  arched  along  the  obtuse  angle  of  the  crest,  and 
slightly  curved  forward,  the  anterior  end  perceptibly  slightly  more 
thickened  than  the  opposite  extremity,  but  without  detined  mediau 
prominence.  The  crown,  therefore,  is  very  uniform  in  proportions,  and 
robust.  The  middle  portion  of  the  ramus  is  occui)ied  by  a  row  of  pro- 
portionately very  large  teeth,  which  differ  from  the  posterior  teeth  in 
having  the  outline  of  the  crest  quite  strongly  arched  vertically  between 
the  extremities  and  i)roduced  into  a  strong,  obtusely  conical,  eccentric 
prominence  which  culminates  at  a  point  more  or  less  posterior  of  the 
mi<ldle  of  the  tooth.  It  should  be  here  stated  that  the  teeth  of  the 
)>osterior  contiguous  row  also  show  faint  indication  near  their  [>osterior 
extremities  of  an  apical  culmination,  from  which  point  the  crown  very 
slightly  tapers  anteriorly.  The  teeth  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
ramus  are  very  similar  to  those  situated  posterior  of  the  median  row, 
and  of  which  there  are  eight,  possibly  nine  rows,  gradually  diminishing 
in  size  anteriorly,  or  in  the  reversed  order  to  that  mentioned  above. 
The  teeth  of  the  row  immediately  in  advance  of  the  median  row  are 
distinguished  from  the  teeth  of  the  corresponding  row  next  behind  the 
median  teeth,  by  their  slightly  greater  length  and  more  slender  propor- 
tions, very  slight  forward  curvature,  and  the  more  marked  detinition  of 
the  eccentric  apical  culmination,  which  is  situated  about  a  third,  or  less, 
the  distance  from  the  posterior  extremity'.  The  teeth  of  the  other  rows 
do  not  show  the  latter  feature  so  distinctly,  though  it  extends  to  the 
third  or  fourth  row,  and  in  the  latter  there  is  a  tendency  to  irregularity 
in  the  more.central  [losition  of  the  obscure  apical  point.     The  teeth  of 
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the  several  rows,  as  mentioned  in  connection  with  those  of  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  jaw,  present  but  slight  differences  to  one  another,  until 
reaching  the  extreme  anterior  rows,  where  they  appear  to  assume  irreg- 
ularities which  give  rise  to  considerable  diversity,  especially  in  the  pre- 
sence in  the  extreme  anterior  row  of  minute,  nearly  circular  teeth, 
which  exhibit  in  the  form  of  the  crown  and  its  sculpturing  strong  like- 
ness to  Fetrodus  ;  besides  other  scute-like  and  irregular  forms,  the  posi- 
tion of  which  is  not  so  clear,  more  particularly  noticed  further  on. 

The  single  ramus  above  described  shows  about  four  hundred  and  fifty 
individual  teeth,  and  in  its  perfect  state  there  were  probably  not  less 
than  five  hundred,  or  one  thousand  teeth  for  the  entire  mandible. 

Bemarkable  as  this  specimen  is,  showing  as  it  does  the  nearly  com- 
plete details  of  the  dentition  of  the  jaw,  it  unfortunately  reveals  no 
facts  relative  to  that  of  the  maxillaries  or  upper  jaw,  detached  teeth  of 
which,  for  all  the  aids  afforded  by  the  example  before  us,  might  be  mis- 
taken for  representatives  of  distinct  specific  forms.  But  it  is  a  matter 
of  much  importance  to  the  student  of  these  remains,  the  discovery  by 
Prof.  Todd,  in  the  shales  of  about  the  same  stratigraphic  horizon  of  the 
Upper  Coal  Measures  of  south-western  Iowa,  of  a  mass  of  detached 
teetii,  occurring  within  so  limited  a  compass  and  under  conditions  which 
leave  little  room  to  doubt  but  that  they  constituted  the  dental  remains 
of  a  single  fish.  Prof.  Todd  obtained  in  all  some  two  hundred  speci- 
mens of  individual  teeth,  the  greater  number  of  which  are  quite 
detached,  though  a  few  are  still  associated  in  rows  and  parts  of  series 
precisely  as  represented  in  the  before  mentioned  specimen  from  Kansas. 
Unfortunately  the  existence  of  these  interesting  fossils  was  not  made 
known  sufficiently  early  to  secure  the  entire  set,  as  many,  in  fact  the 
great  majority  of  the  teeth  were  lost  by  being  concealed  In  the  debris 
from  the  quarry,  from  which,  indeed,  many  of  the  specimens  here  allu- 
ded to  were  rescued.  Yet  this  collection,  assuming  that  it  represents 
the  dental  armature  of  one  and  the  same  individual,  supplies,  in  part 
at  least,  exactly  the  data  not  exhibited  in  the  previously  noticed  spe- 
cimen, inasmuch  as  the  same  sort  of  teeth  are  found  amongst  these 
Iowa  specimens,  besides  other  forms  which  it  were  difficult  to  account 
for  on  the  ground  of  abnormal  development,  but  which  probably  per- 
tain to  the  opposite  or  maxillary  portion  of  the  jaws.  While  these 
materials  afford  additional  data  contributing  to  a  more  extended  know- 
ledge of  the  somewhat  variable  dentition  of  this  group,  we  are  still  left 
in  doubt  as  to  the  character  and  the  extreme  extent  of  the  variableness 
of  the  teeth  which  occupied  the  anterior  and  posterior  portions  of  the 
maxillaries,  as  the  collection  last  referred  to  affords  no  individuals  of  a 
kind  of  extremely  acuminate  teeth,  examples  of  which  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Upper  Coal  Measures  of  Illinois. 
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Generically  considered,  the  teeth  present  closest  affinities  to  Orodusy 
^^")  a  group  prevalent  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  formations.  But 
the  present  group  of  teeth  is  distinguished  by  the  prevailing  promi- 
nence of  the  buttressed  condition  of  the  anterior  coronal  borders,  and 
the  relative  uniformity  or  evenness  of  the  posterior  face,  besides  the 
relatively  fewer  rows  of  acuminate  teeth,  as  inferred  from  this  feature 
being  so  prevalent  in  all  collections  of  Orodi,  while  the  linear  forms 
are  least  commonly  met  with.  The  teeth  of  the  extreme  anterior  rows 
present  the  most  marked  divergence  from  the  normal  features  just  allu- 
ded to,  assuming  a  more  or  less  circular  outline  as  seen  from  above, 
sometimes  with  the  anterior  face  produced  into  a  single  more  or  less 
prominent  buttress.  The  latter  feature  may  be  readily  explained  by 
examining  the  tooth  figured  PL  8,  fig.  15,  in  which  the  extremity  of  a 
small  linear  tooth  shows  a  tendency  to  throw  ofif  a  pair  of  minute  inde- 
pendent teeth  whose  anterior  angulation  correspond  to  the  buttresses 
in  the  other  portion  of  the  crown.  The  variety  assumed  by  the  teeth  of 
the  extreme  rows  of  the  jaw,  as  they  occur  in  at  least  one  specific  form, 
is  partially  shown  in  the  figures  PI.  8,  fig.  15-20;  of  these,  15-17  pro- 
bably belonged  to  the  maxiUaries,  18-20  to  the  mandibles.  The  basal 
portion  of  the  teeth  would  seem  to  partake  to  greater  or  less  extent  in 
the  variableness  observed  in  the  coronal  region  :  the  normal  teeth 
l)resenting  a  quite  persistent  uniformity  in  general  outline  and  propor- 
tions, being  more  or  less  compressed  anteroposteriorly  and  obliquely 
produced  downward  and  backward,  vertically  arched  below  with  a  more 
or  less  prominent  transverse  ridge  beneath  the  coronal  border,  extremi- 
ties angular,  one  or  other  (probably  the  anterior)  more  produced  late- 
rally ;  anterior  face  vertically  concave,  interrupted  along  the  upper 
borders  by  the  supports  of  the  coronal  buttresses  which  originate  in 
the  basal  surface ;  inferior  surface  well  defined,  flattened  nearly  in  the 
same  plane  as  the  crown,  with  which  it  agrees  in  proportionate  outline, 
though  relatively  narrower  antero-i)osteriorly,  plane  or  faintly  chan- 
neled, smooth  or  obliquely  striated,  the  striae  or  ridges  being  directed 
from  the  inner  margin  obliquely  forward  to  the  outer  edge;  either  face 
of  the  base  more  or  less  deeply  and  irregularly  pitted.  The  coronal 
region  is  enveloped  in  an  enamel-like  layer,  and  which  is  almost  univer- 
sally of  a  light  color,  often  a  lustrous  white,  producing  a  marked  con- 
trast to  the  black  basal  portion  of  the  tooth,  only  rare  examples  obtained 
from  pyritose  shales  having  a  uniform  black  color.  In  the  details  of 
coronal  ornamentation,  as  well  as  those  persistent  proportional  features, 
the  various  specific  forms  are  recognized. 

Besides  the  teeth^,  there  remain  to  be  mentioned  some  peculiar  little 
bodies  which  are  intermingled  in  the  mass  of  shale  in  which  the  teeth 
were  imbedded,  with  fragments  of  the  cartilages  of  the  skeletal  frame, 
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aud  which  do  not  appear  to  be  referable  to  the  dentary  system.  These 
bodies  are  exceedingly  small,  irregularly  circular  in  outline,  with  a 
depressed  convex  coronal  portion  which  rise^  into  an  eccentric  acumi- 
nation  or  transverse  ridge  along  one  side,  and  delicately  sculptured  with 
irregular  caiinsB  radiating  from  the  apex  towards  the  marginal  borders. 
The  base  is  sometimes  slightly  produced  opposite  the  abrupt  face  in  a 
thin  border,  and  more  or  less  concave  below.  There  is  great  diversity 
of  form,  no  two  specimens  presenting  precisely  the  same  shape,  though 
all  partaking  in  a  general  resemblance,  and  especially  in  the  dark,  horny 
lustre  of  the  enameled  crown,  by  which  they  are  readily  distinguishable 
from  the  teeth  with  which  they  are  associated.  It  seems  not  improbable 
that  these  minute  bodies  constituted  part  of  the  dermal  or  shagreen 
covering  of  the  lish.  One  of  the  better  preserved  of  the  scales  is  shown 
in  tig.  21,  PI.  8.  Often  the  long  slope  of  the  crown  exhibits  greater  or 
less  indications  of  abnision  in  the  smooth  surface  it  shows,  and  which 
may  indicate  the  relative  position  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  sides. 

Neither  of  the  remarkable  suites  of  fossils  noticed  above  furnish  any 
clue  to  the  nature  of  the  dorsal  fin  defenses,  if  with  such  these  fishes 
were  provided.  Kemains  of  the  firmer  cartilages  occur,  which  probably 
belonged  to  the  supports  upon  which  the  teeth  rested.  These  fragments 
are  of  variable  thickness,  portions  from  the  dentary  ridge  of  the  jaw 
attaining  a  thickness  of  .40  inch,  while  fragments  of  what  may  have 
constituted  the  inner-fold  or  other  less  exposed  walls  of  the  jaw,  are  of 
extreme  thinness,  sometimes  not  more  .05  inch  in  thickness.  These 
masses  appear  to  be  composed,  in  the  one  case  of  an  aggregation  of 
semi  ossified  particles,  and  in  the  latter  of  similar  points  presenting  an 
elongated  polygonal  outline;  the  sutures  between  the  hard  parts  are 
often  filled  by  mineral  matter,  giving  to  the  ma^s  a  minute  reticulated 
or  honey-combed  appearance  when  the  substance  of  the  partially  ossi- 
fied tissue  has  been  dissolved  away. 

The  present  group  of  teeth  was  first  brought  to  notice  by  the  investi- 
gations of  Messrs.  Nev^tjebby  and  Wobtuen,  published  in  1870,  in 
the  preceding  fourth  volume  of  this  Report,  where  it  is  designated  under 
the  generic  nsLine Lophodus.  This  term  having  been  previously  employed 
by  Col.  RoMANOWSKY  to  designate  a  group  of  teeth  from  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  formations  of  Eussia,  and  which  are  also  common  in  the 
same  deposits  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  it  is  obvious  that  the  above 
name  must  give  way. 

In  the  above  mentioned  volume,  two  species  were  described  under 
the  names  L,  variaMHsj  from  the  Upper  Coal  Measures  near  La  Salle,  and 
Orodus  comigatus,  from  the  Lower  Coal  Measures  near  Alton,  in  this 
State.  The  latter,  as  suggested  by  Messrs.  Newiiebby  and  Wobthen, 
is  unquestionably  generically  allied  to  the  teeth  described  under  the 
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former  name,  the  specimen  figured  (Vol.  IV,  PL  III,  fig.  18,)  preserving 
four  teeth  of  the  median  row,  probably  of  the  right  ramus  of  the  man- 
dible, or  left  maxillary,  besides  three  successive  rows  of  two  and  three 
teeth.  Specifically,  however,  the  latter  species  exhibits  strongly  con- 
trasted characters  in  comparison  with  the  former,  in  the  more  tumid, 
spreading  figure  and  the  more  elaborate  tracery  of  the  superficial  coro- 
nal ornamentation.  One  of  tlie  specimens  figured  by  Messrs.  New. 
BEERY  and  WoETHEN,  (PI.  IV,  fig.  11,)  which  is  referred  to  the  former 
species,  exhibits  in  its  lofty  median  summit,  flanked  by  comparatively 
slender,  diverging  lateral  prolongations  of  the  crest  (which  converge  at 
an  angh».  of  about  90*^)  a  most  striking  contrast  to  the  form  generally  pre- 
sented by  the  teeth  of  this  species.  Neither  of  the  magnificent  series 
of  teeth  from  Kansas  and  Iowa,  have  representatives  of  the  form  here 
referred  to;  and  yet,  from  the  symmetrical  form  of  this  tooth,  it  seems 
very  improbable  that  it  is  abnormal.  It  is  possible  that  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  upper  jaw  bore  a  single  row  of  these  cuspidate  teeth,  or 
it  may  be  the  representative  of  a  distinct  specific  form.  The  Iowa  and 
Kansas  specimens,  above  described,  are  apparently  specifically  identi- 
cal with  the  teeth  here  referred  to. 

In  a  former  volume  of  this  Report,  Messrs.  Newtjerby  and  Worthen 
described  a  tooth  under  the  name  Helodus  dentivulafm  (Vol.  II,  p.  81,  PI. 
V,  fig.  G,)  which  was  reported  from  the  Keokuk  division  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  series.  This  unique  specimen  certainly  possesses  marked 
affinities  with  the  teeth  of  the  genus  under  consideration;  indeed  it 
might  readily  be  mistaken  for  an  abraded  tooth  from  the  anterior  por. 
tion  of  the  median  row  of  acuminate  teeth,  showing  the  buttress-like  pro- 
jections in  the  anterior  face,  but  possessing  at  the  base  of  the  posterior 
crown  face,  beneath  the  eccentric  median  cone,  a  protuberance  or  cal- 
losity, such  as  occurs  in  some  forms  of  Helodm  (LophoduSy  Kom.,)  as  well 
as  in  Orodu^.  Since  the  above  description  was  published,  we  have  had 
opportunity  to  examine  large  accessions  illustrative  of  the  ichthyic 
fauna  of  the  Keokuk  epoch,  but  without  meeting  a  solitary  companion 
to  the  tooth  here  referred  to.  This  naturally  suggests  the  [)ossibility 
of  some  error  in  assigning  the  specimen  in  question  to  the  Keokuk  lime- 
stone. 

With  the  single  exception  just  alluded  to,  the  i)resent  genus  would 
appear,  for  anything  to  the  contrary  furnished  by  i^resent  datn,  to  be 
confined  to  the  Upper  Carboniferous  or  Coal  Measure  period  in  our 
earth's  history,  in  the  lower  and  upper  members  of  which  examples  are 
known  to  occur.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  as  suggested  by  Messrs. 
Newberry  and  Worthen,  that  this  grouj)  constitutes  the  representa- 
tive of  Orodus  in  these  horizons,  since  only  a  single  form  of  the  latter 
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genus  has  been  noticed  from  tlie  Coal  ^Vleasares,  (0.  AUenij  St.  J.  and  W.,) 
and  this  form  may  prove  to  belong  to  tbe  present  genus.  . 

In  the  dedication  of  this  remarkable  genus  of  Ilyhodonts  to  tbe  mem- 
ory ot'Professor  Agassiz,  we  but  poorly,  however  a[>propriately,  express 
our  appreciation  of  the  profound  labors  of  the  great  naturalist  in  this 
field,  and  the  impetus  his  researches  gave  to  the  cultivation  of  fossil 
ichthyology  5  and,  in  no  less  degree,  the  aifection  of  a  pupil  for  his 
lamented  preceptor. 

There  remains  to  be  noticed  the  following  forms  relating  to  the  genus 
above  described,  of  which  it  is  thought  there  have  already  been  deter- 
mined four  distinct  species. 

Agassizodus  vabiabilis,  (K  and  W.,  sp.) 

PI.  VIU,  Fig.  l-W. 
Lophodiu  variabilU,  Newjibkby  and  WoumEX,  1870  j  IlL  Rep.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  3tl.  PI.  4,  Fig.  4,5. 11. 

The  typical  species  upon  which  the  genus  was  based,  is  that  here 
referred  to,  and  which  was  described  frora'fragments  of  two  teeth,  and 
the  nearly  perfect  specimen,  fig.  11,  PI.  IV,  of  the  fourth  volume  of  this 
Report.  The  two  former  specimens,  figs.  4  and  5,  respectively  repre- 
sent unequivocal  examples  of  teeth  from  the  median  and  probably  one 
of  the  anterior  row^s  of  the  mandible  of  the  same  species  as  that  to 
which  the  great  jaw  specimens  previously  noticed  belong;  fig.  4 
showing  the  median  prominence  of  the  crown  of  the  new  tooth,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  unabraded  state  of  the  triturating  edge,  and  tig.  5  pre- 
serving a  fragment  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  a  tooth  probably  refer- 
able to  one  of  the  anterior  rows  of  the  right  ramus,  as  indicated  by  the 
direction  of  the  oblique  striation  of  the  inferior  basal  surface.  The 
tooth  figured  in  PL  IV,  fig.  11,  however,  apparently  presents  the 
anomalous  condition  of  a  perfectly  symmetrical  tooth,  the  center  of 
which  is  suddenly  produced  into  a  very  strong,  lofty,  laterally  com- 
pressed cone,  the  apex  rounded  from  front  to  back,  the  angles  present- 
ing a  delicate  cutting  edge  marked  in  the  upper  portions  by  the  minute 
decussations  or  downward  curved  carina)  common  to  the  other  examples. 
Towards  the  base  in  the  antero-lati^ral  x)ortions  of  the  cone,  the  crown 
is  continued  in  a  pair  of  lateral  crests  of  apparently  the  same  symmet- 
rical proportions,  and  which  diverge  forward  and  downward  at  an  angle 
of  about  90^.  Only  about  one-third  of  their  extent  is  represented  in  the 
figure  cited,  and  which  partake  of  the  characteristic  conformation  of 
the  more  regular  formed  teeth.  The  lateral  arms  equal,  at  least,  in 
length  the  entire  elevation  of  the  median  cone,  differing  from  the  nor- 
mal appearance  of  the  teeth  of  the  lateral  rows  only  in  their  compara- 
tively more  slender  proportions,  being  much  compressed  antero-posteri- 
orly,  and  the  apparent  obliquity  of  the  anterior  butteresses   to  the 
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sloping  crest  line,  tbongb  they  are  nearly  vertical  to  the  general  hori- 
zontal plane  of  the  tooth.  The  base  presents  the  same  outline  as  the 
crown,  the  comparatively  thin  lateral  portions  gradually  expanding  in 
thickness  and  depth  posteriorly,  terminating  in  an  obtusely  rounded 
angle  behind,  the  inferior  median  portion  being  deeply  channeled,  the 
vertical  or  transverse  striae  becoming  oblique  when  extended  into  either 
lateral  prolongation.  In  the  direction  and  contour  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  faces  of  the  base,  as  also  the  lateral  portions  of  the  inferior 
sui/ace,  no  essential  differences  are  observed  by  which  it  might  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  prevailing  individuals.  But  in  the  symmetrical 
form  of  the  tooth,  as  indicated  not  only  in  the  coronal  region,  but  also 
in  the  conformation  of  the  inferior  basal  surface,  there  would  seem  to  be 
strong  evidence  that  there  existed  but  a  single  row  of  these  teeth  and 
that  this  row  was  confined  to  the  symphisis,  the  lateral  wings  resting 
respectively  upon  either  ramus.  As-no  similar  shaped  teeth  are  present 
in  the  mandibular  specimen  described  at  length  above,  it  would  seem 
apparent  that,  in  case  the  present  form  belongs  to  the  above  species,  it 
probably  pertained  to  the  upper  jaw. 

On  the  position  of  the  teeth  upon  the  jaw,  reference  has  already  been 
made  in  the  foregoing  description.  It  remains  to  note  in  general  the 
variability  of  the  individual  teeth,  and  to  what  extent  it  is  dependent 
upon  the  relative  position  they  occupied  upon  the  jaw.  In  the  rami  of 
the  lower  jaw  there  occurs  as  many  as  eighteen  rows  of  teeth,  or  eight 
at  least  anterior  and  nine  posterior  to  the  large  median  row,  which 
latter  possessed  above  twenty-five  individual  teeth,  while  the  lateral 
rows  ranged  from  forty  to  fifty  and  more,  the  posterior  rows  apparently 
possessing  the  larger  number.  The  diminution  in  size  consequently 
from  the  inner  to  the  outer  teeth  of  a  row  is  very  gradual,  and  the  evi- 
dence afforded  by  the  large,  mature  ramus  from  Kansas  would  seem  to 
indicate  the  persistency  of  the  teeth  to  an  extent  far  in  excess  of  that 
of  the  modern  Cestraciouj  or  even  of  the  Liassic  Hyl>odonU^  the  decidu- 
ous character  of  which,  however,  affords  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  number 
of  teeth  shed  from  the  jaws  as  compared  with  the  comparatively  small 
number  x)ermanently  in  use  and  in  i)roces8  of  development  at  the  same 
time' upon  the  jaws.  It  is  evident  that  both  jaws  of  a  mature  fish 
probably  possessed  at  least  two  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hundred 
teeth.  It  may  be  of  some  interest  here  to  make  some  estimate  of  the 
probable  size  attained  by  this  species.  The  common  Cestracion  of 
the  Australian  seas,  one  of  the  most  nearly  allied  living  representa- 
tives of  these  Carboniferous  SeladanSj  presents  the  most  accessible  data 
npon  which  to  base  our  calculation.  Of  the  latter  an  individual  thirty 
inches  in  length  from  snout  to  the  caudal  extremity,  possesses  jaws 
the  mandibular  portion  of    which  are  about  four  inches  in  length. 
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Assuming  tliat  the  Carboniferous  fish  was  of  similar  shape,  which  se<»ni8 
highly  probable,  that  is  remarkable  for  the  breadth  of  the  anterior  or 
ce[)halic  region,  the  mandibles  of  the  ancient  fish,  which  were  near 
twenty-eight  inches  in  length,  would  indicate  a  total  length  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet — truly  formidable  dimensions  compared  with 
the  largest  known  individuals  of  the  existing  Cestraceonts. 

The  teeth  of  the  posterior  rows  are  generally  distinguishable  by  their 
more  robust  proportions  and  the  rounded  extremities.  Those  of  the 
anterior  rows  are  appreciably  more  slender,  their  extremities  more 
angularly  terminated.  Only  the  teeth  of  the  median  row  are  promi- 
nently acuminate,  though  the  first  contiguous  rows  either  side  present 
a  partially  developed  eccentric  cone.  As*  seen  from  above,  the  teeth 
are  slightly  sigmoidally  curved,  those  of  the  median  row  with  the  arch 
backward,  while  those  of  the  lateral  rows  are  slighly  arched  forward. 
In  the  relative  number  of  buttresses  in  the  anterior  face  there  is  marked 
irregularity,  the  buttresses  increasing  in  number  in  the  same  row  with 
age,  at  the  same  time  subject  to  numerical  modification  by  accidental 
causes ;  yet  the  extreme  posterior  rows  apjiear  to  possess  a  relatively 
larger  number  of  buttresses  than  the  teeth  of  the  corresponding  rows 
in  front,  while  there  would  also  appear  to  be  an  irregular  diminution  in 
the  number  in  the  successive  rows  from  the  median  row  towards  either 
extremity  of  the  ramus.  The  same  irregularity  obtains  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  buttresses  of  contiguous  teeth  in  the  same  row,  so  that 
no  two  individuals  present  precisely  the  same  details  of  superficial  con- 
formation, although  in  general  proportions  and  outline  the  most  marked 
persistency  prevails,  which  may  also  be  applied  to  the  lesser  details  of 
ornamentation. 

The  exami)les  given  in  illustration  of  the  various  forms  of  teeth  from 
different  portions  of  the  ramus  at  the  same  time  exhibit  the  details  of 
modification  presented  by  the  various  individuals.  We  have  included 
therein  certain  specimens  found  with  the  group  of  teeth  discovered  by 
Prof.  Todd,  which  it  is  supposed  probably  belonged  to  the  upper  jaw 
These  latter  are  represented  by  teeth  which  differ  in  certain  particulars 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  present  strong  contrast  to  the  teeth  of  the 
opposite  jaw,  as  determined  by  comparison  with  the  great  mandibular 
specimen  from  Kansas.  The  teeth  here  especially  referred  to  are  repre- 
sented in  PI.  8,  fig.  6  and  7.  The  former,  on  account  of  its  very  eccen- 
tric median  cone,  is  not  comparable  to  the  teeth  constituting  the  median 
row  of  the  lower  jaw,  which,  as  shown  by  comparing  the  Iowa  and 
Kansas  specimens,  possess  marked  persistency  in  form  and  proportions ; 
it  wouUi  therefore  seem  more  probable  that  we  have  here  a  tooth  which 
occupied  a  corresponding  position  upon  the  right  ramus  of  the  upper 
jaw.    The  latter  specimen,  tig.  7,  also  presents  characters  whicli  api>ear 
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not  to  admit  of  its  reference  to  the  mandibular  rows :  no  similarly 
shaped  teeth  occnr  on  the  lower  jaw,  their  marked  sigmoidal  curva- 
ture, and  the  central  position  of  the  slight  apical  promiaence,  constitu- 
ting the  chief  distinguishing  features.  Their  comparatively  slender 
form  would  indicate  that  they  belonged  to  the  anterior  rows,  and  it 
would  seem  very  probable  that  they  constituted  the  row  contiguous  to 
that  of  the  median  teeth  of  the  right  maxillary.  In  figures  15,  16  and 
17,  PI.  8,  we  may  possess  representatives  of  teeth  pertaining  to  the 
extreme  posterior  rows  of  the  upper  jaw,  siuce  the  mandibular  speci- 
men from  Kansas  afifords  no  similar  teeth.  Oo  the  other  hand,  the 
latter  specimen  exhibits  teeth  in  the  extreme  anterior  rows  unmistakably 
like  those  represented  in  figures  18  and  19. 

The  shagreen  scales,  and  other  semi-ossified  fragments  of  the  car- 
tilaginous jaws  which  pertain  to  this  species,  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  notice  of  the  genus. 

Position  and  localities :  So  far  as  our  data  show  anything  to  the  con- 
trary, the  i)resent  species  appears  to  be  restricted  to  the  Upper  Coal 
Measure  strata,  in  which  position  authentic  specimens  from  the  follow- 
ing localities  have  been  obtained :  LaSalle  and  Springfield,  Illinois,  at 
both  places  above  the  horizon  of  coal  No.  9  of  the  Illinois  section  ;  Fre- 
mont county,  Iowa;  Osage  county,  Kansas. 

Agassizodus  ViEGiNiANUS,  St.  J.  and  W. 

n.  8.  Fig    93.  a,  b,  c,  d. 

A  unique  specimen  of  a  tooth  discovered  by  Prof.  J.  J.  Stevenson 
in  the  Upper  Coal  Measures  of  West  Virginia,  seems  to  possess  dis- 
tinctive features,  as  compared  with  the  forms  prevailing  in  the  Coal 
Measure  strata  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  sufficient  to  establish  its  dis- 
tinct specific  character.  The  tooth  in  question  is  small  in  size,  half  an 
inch  in  length,  and  about  .30  inch  in  greatest  hight.  The  crown  is  very 
stout  in  its  build,  slightly  arched  backward,  the  crest  forming  an  acute 
angle,  and  regularly  rising  into  the  somewhat  prominent,  slightly  eccen- 
tric median  cone,  roun<led  and  intlexed  at  the  extremities ;  the  posterior 
face  is  considerably  distende<l  about  midway  between  the  basal  line  and 
the  crest,  and  besides  the  sharp  ridges  descending  from  the  faint  sec- 
ondary cones  half  way  to  the  base,  and  the  delicate  intermediate  carinoB 
marking  alike  both  sides  of  the  crest,  the  inferior  half  of  the  surface 
is  ornamented  by  delicate,  wavy  vertical  lines;  the  anterior  face  pre- 
sents six  buttresses,  which  are  relatively  strong,  three  in  the  long 
extremity,  and  two  in  the  opposite  extremity,  with  a  wide  space  inter- 
vening between  them  andthe  median  buttress — the  inferior  half  of  the 
surface  between  the  buttresses  similarly  ornamented  as  described  in  the 
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opposite  face.  The  base  is  relatively  sLallow,  stoat,  la  depth  about 
two-thirds  the  bight  of  the  crown,  and  proportionately  thick  antero- 
posteriorly. 

The  little  tooth  above  described,  which  has  apparently  never  been 
brought  into  use  for  triturating  purjioses,  and  therefore  in  perfect  con- 
dition, probably  belonged  to  one  of  the  lateral  rows,  either  anterior,  or 
more  likely  posterior  to  the  median  row,  and  indicating  a  species  in 
this  respect  quite  strongly  contrasting  in  its  dentition  to  that  previously 
noticed.  However,  the  specimen  may  have  belonged  to  a  median  row, 
but  in  either  case  its  distinctive  peculiarities  are  too  marked  to  suggest 
identity  with  the  other  forms  of  the  genus.  It  probably  belonged  to  a 
young  fish,  else  it  represents  a  species  which  never  attained  the  formi- 
dable size  of  .the  fish  which  bore  the  teeth  of  A.  variabilis. 

Position  and  locality :  From  strata  about  100  feet  above  the  Mahon- 
ing sandstone,  or  lower  part  of  the  Upper  Coal  Measure  series  of  the 
Appalachian  region ;  near  Morgan  town.  West  Virginia.  The  above 
strata  have  afforded  Prof.  Stevenson  a  few  very  interesting  ichthyic 
remains,  some  of  which  are  described  in  the  present  report. 

• 

Agassizodus  scitulus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  6,  Fi£.  16  ft,  b,  c,  d,  17  a,  18  a,  b,  c. 

This  form  is  represented  by  very  small  and  minute  teeth  prevalent  in 
strata  of  the  Middle  Coal  Measures,  or  upper  part  of  the  Lower  Coal 
Measures,  of  which  only  a  few  detached  teeth  are  thus  far  known  to  us. 
These  would  indicate  some  variableness  in  shape,  but  no  more  than  is 
consistent  with  their  relative  position  upon  the  jaws,  and  of  which  it  is 
believed  we  have  examples  pertaining  to  the  median  and  lateral  rows. 
The  superficial  characters  presented  by  the  various  forms  at  present 
known  are  illustrated  in  the  figures  in  PI.  6,  and  need  not  be  detailed 
in  the  text,  further  than  to  remark  their  distinguishing  characters  as 
compared  with  the  previously  noticed  species.  The  teeth  of  the  sup- 
posed median  rows  of  this  form  bear  a  somewhat  close  resemblance  to 
the  unique  Virginia  example  noticed  in  the  foregoing  description,  only 
the  coronal  faces  are  more  strongly  ornamented,  and  the  posterior  face 
more  gibbose  anji  abruptly  inbeveled  to  the  basal  line  below.  The 
opposite  face  between  the  prominent  vertical  buttresses  exhibits  traces 
of  what  appear  to  have  been  transverse  striae;  the  latter  feature  is 
indistinctly  shown  in  a  group  of  three  teeth  from  Iowa,  although  it  is 
not  represented  in  the  figure  given  of  the  specimen,  PI.  6,  fig.  17  a. 
The  relative  shallowness  of  the  base  (which  is  made  to  appear  of  greater 
depth  than  is  really  the  case  in  the  figure  just  cited,  as  also  in  fig.  18,) 
in  all  these  examples,  together  with  their  small  size,  distinguish  them 
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from  the  teeth  of  A,  vaHahilU^  of  the  Upper  Coal  Measures.  A  tooth 
of  one  of  the  lateral  rows,  probably  anterior  of  the  median  row,  is 
illustrated  PI.  6,  fig.  16  a,  b.  c,  d,  showing  enlarged  views  of  the  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  tooth,  which  was  also  from  Iowa,  in  a  stratum  a 
little  above  that  whence  the  preceding  specimen  was  obtained.  While 
the  figure  18  a,  b,  c,  PI.  (i,  shows  a  tooth  obtained  by  Mr.  Fuller 
from  the  shales  overlying  coal  No.  5,  near  Springfield — a  horizon  proba- 
bly nearly  corresponding  to  the  lower  coal  bed  of  the  Middle  Coal 
Measures  of  the  Iowa  survey. 

We  also  possess  an  interesting  specimen  preserved  in  a  nodule  from 
Mazon  creek,  which  apparently  shows  the  remains  of  the  entire  cranial 
and  jaw  cartilages  of  a  fish  of  the  present  species,  but  which  is  in  so 
crushed  and  distorted  a  condition  as  to  afford  little  additional  informa- 
tion. From  the  size  of  the  teeth  and  the  traces  of  the  extent  of  the 
jaw,  there  would  appear  to  have  been  comparatively  fewer  rows  than 
obtained  in  the  species  A.  variabilis;  but  further  than  this  the  speci- 
men scarcely  affords  more  than  conjectural  evidence  on  those  more 
important  details  of  the  arrangement  and  character  of  the  teeth  of  the 
opposite  jaws.  The  cartilages  present  the  appearance  of  minutely 
reticulated  sheets,  the  substance  of  the  semiosseous  matter  having  been 
quite  dissolved,  leaving  in  relief  the  mineralized  interstices,  the  aper- 
tures having  the  same  elongated  outline  described  in  connection  with 
the  cartilages  of  A.  variabilis  under  the  preceding  generic  notice. 

Position  and  locality :  Specimens  of  the  teeth  of  the  above  described 
form  are  known  to  occur  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  Middle  Coal  Meas- 
ures of  southern  central  Iowa,  also  in  nearly  the  same  or  subjacent 
horizons  of  the  Lower  Coal  Measures  of  Illinois,  near  Spiiugfield^ 
Bloomington,  and  Mazon  creek,  in  Grundy  county. 


Agassizodus  coEEuaATUS  (N.  and  W.,  sp.) 

PI.  d,  Fig.  34. 
Orodut  corrugatus,  Nbwbbbhy  and  Worthkn.  1870,  HI.  Bep.,  toI.  TV,  p.  358,  PL  HI,  Fiff.  18,  18a. 

Our  collections  afford  a  few  detached  teeth  from  various  localities  and 
horizons,  representative  of  the  species  formerly  described  by  Messrs. 
Newbeeet  and  Woethen  under  the  name  Orodus  corrugatusj  a  brief 
notice  of  which  is  here  offered.  The  original  specimen  was  obtained 
from  a  position  referred  to  the  lowest  workable  coal  bed  of  the  Lower 
Coal  Measures,  near  Alton,  Illinois.  Mr.  Fuller  obtained  from  the 
shales  of  coal  No.  7,  near  Danville,  a  tooth  of  one  of  the  median  rows 
of  the  same  species,  while  Mr.  Alex.  Butters  procured  from  the  roof 
of  coal  No.  5,  near  Carlinville,  teeth  also  probably  referable  to  the  same 
species.     But  one  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  in  this  connection 
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H  t^t  by  Prof.  MuDiGE.  of  a  tooik  represented  PL  ^«  ¥i^  21.  from  tke 
Upper  Coal  Mea^aret^  in  the  Tidnity  of  Ifanluittan,  Karwa.^  Tbe  Latter 
fpeelmen  pertained  to  one  of  the  median  rows,  and  exhibct»  in  tke 
details  of  omamenratfoo  and  general  ct>nfonnation  preetsrir  simQar 
tetnres  po«se!»ed  bj  the  orig:inal  $peeimen  :  the  ooljr  diasLmilariCT  U  in 
the  CTimparatiTely  great  elevation  of  the  median  eone.  Bat  we  vnald 
hardly  Tentnre  to  place  great  >tTe««  on  thL«  character  alone — bideed^  the 
tooch  from  DanTiIIe  pre«ent$  an  intermediate  condition  in  thi:$  rcepeci. 
Hence,  it  woold  seem  highly  probable  that  we  already  possess  aatben tic 
eridence  of  the  extecsiTe  stratigraphic  range  of  this  $pecie«w 
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Teeth  symmetricaL  Bajie  more  or  le»  expanded  laterally,  or 
times  Tcry  oompre«ed.  symmetrically  inroHed  .from  within  oulaaid, 
aometfmes  embracing,  as  in  the  whorU  of  ymt^m*^  again  bat  gendy 
arched  Tertically.the  lateral  edges  beveled  and  groored.  inferior  sortee 
excavated.  Crown  consisting  of  a  transverse  series  of  strong  median 
cosps.  flanked  by  at  least  a  pair  of  small  lateral  denticles^  oneon  either 
side,  and  which  regnlarly  increase  in  size  from  the  outer  to  the  inner 
extremity  or  with  age:  coronal  cnsps  enameled,  smooth  or  vertically 
striated. 

The  marked  resemblance  in  form  of  the  teeth  above  indicated  to  the 
detached  teeth  of  Pfectrodws^  Agassix.  of  the  British  Upper  Lndhyw 
"^bone-bed.*  suggested  the  term  by  which  they  are  here  designated. 
Bnt  their  mcde  of  implantation  and  apparent  succession  is  qnite  diftr- 
ent  from  that  of  the  Upper  Ludlow  teeth,  the  present  teeth  apparently, 
as  in  the  Cfj€klujdf/mt$,  constitoting  a  complete  row.  in  which  only  the 
coronal  portion  exhibits  the  individnal  elements  and  which  are  merged 
into  a  common  ba^al  support.  Taking  the  coronal  r^:ion.  a  single  set 
of  the  transverse  cusps,  the  large  median  cone  flanked  on  either  side  by 
a  small  lateial  denticle,  and  we  have  almost  the  counterpart  of  an  indi- 
vidnal tooth  of  Cladodmjt.  Bot  here  the  intimate  resemblance  ceases : 
the  basal  region  scarcely  presents  the  least  element  in  common  with 
ClaicflM*.  laikiDg  the  broad,  posterior  expansion — indeed  the  posterior 
face  of  the  ba^e  more  markedly  >oggestiDg  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
latter  tor»tb. 

The  symmetrical  or  exact  vertical  inrollment  of  the  teeth  would 
appear  to  indicate  that  they  occupied  an  isolatetl  position,  either  con> 
stituting  the  <<ole  dental  element  of  the  fish  by  which  they  were  pos- 
sessed, or  restricted  to  some  part  of  the  month  other  than  the  maxillary 
elements:  or.  if  associated  with  other  and  probably  qnite  differently 
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sLaped  teetb,  tLey  may  have  occu])ied  the  syuipbysial  position  upon 
the  jaws. 

Kepreseutatives  of  the  geuiiH  have  been  found  only  in  the  Lower 
CarbonifeiouB  foimations,  which  have  afforded  the  forms  noticed  in  the 
following  descriptions. 


Perip  .ECTBODUs  Warreni,  St.  J.  and  W. 

•PI.  e,  Fig.  25,ii,b,c. 

The  form  here  indicated  is  distinguished  by  its  robust  proportions  and 
lelatively  large  size.  The  basal  portion  is  moderately  expanded  later- 
ally, the  beveled  superior  edge  nearly  equal  to  one-fourth  the  transverse 
diameter  of  the  tooth,  slightly  channeled,  and  rounded  into  the  thick 
inferior  edge,  the  surfaces  roughly  striato-punctate ;  the  lateral  borders 
regularly  and  somewhat  rapidly  converge  from  the  moderately  produced, 
obtusely  rounded  postero-lateral  angles  towards  the  outer  extremity ; 
the  posterior  face  is  relatively  deep,  nearly  plane  vertically,  slightly 
arched  inward  laterally  and  below,  and  defined  from  the  crown  above 
by  a  faint  shoulder,  as  shown  in  fig.  25g;  the  inferior  surface  presents 
a  deeply  excavated  area,  bordered  laterally  by  the  downward  produced 
walls  of  the  lateral  borders,  which  is,  however,  concealed  in  a  mature 
specimen  by  the  inrolled  anterior  extremity,  as  seen  in  fig.  35c.  A 
mature  specimen  exhibits  at  least  seven  transverse  series  of  coronal 
cusps,  of  which  the  median  one  is  very  strong,  rapidly  tapering  to  the 
acute  apex,  slightly  curved  sigmoidally  with  the  apex  directed  slightly 
forward,  slightly  compressed  antero-posteriorly,  giving  an  oval  trans- 
verse section,  with  delicate  cutting  edges,  and  ornamented  in  both 
faces  by  numerous,  delicate  vertical  costse,  much  as  in  Cladodus  ;  the 
lateral  denticles,  of  which  there  is  one  on  either  side  the  great  cone, 
from  which  latter  they  are  quite  detached,  are  relatively  very  small 
and  similar  in  shape  and  ornamentation  to  the  median  cone  ;  the  several 
sets  of  coronal  cusps  rise  from  transversely  elongated  coronal  bases, 
which  comi)letely  isolate  the  contiguous  sets,  but  which  are  firmly  con- 
nected with  the  basal  portion  without  any  visible  suture  or  other  line 
of  demarcation.  The  8i)ecimen  figured  represents  a  large-sized  speci- 
men, which,  but  for  the  abrasion  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  crown 
by  which  the  cusps  are  more  or  less  worn  down,  is  quite  entire. 

The  colletitions  aftbrd  above  a  8cx)re  of  examples  of  the  above  form, 
including  specimens  in  various  stages  of  growth,  and  some  abnormally 
developed  individuals  worthy  of  particular  notice.  Amongst  the  latter, 
it  is  apparent  that  large  and  mature  teeth  sometimes  pro<luce  extra 
cusps  in  the  newer  or  jiosterior  portion  of  the  crown  ;  or,  perhaps,  by 
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accident  one  set  of  casps  has  been  displaced  or  crowded  to  one  side, 
thus  destroying  the  perfect  symmetry  observable  in^the  normal  con- 
dition, and  8ouietiines  two  median  cones  are  placed  side  by  side  or  in 
alternating  order.  In  certain  examples  of  medium-sized  teeth,  whicjh 
show  only  three  or  four  sets  of  coronal  cusps,  the  anteroinferior  margin 
presents  a  broad,  inbeveled  area,  in  shape  nearly  corresponding  to  the 
posterior  face,  and  from  its  smooth  condition  appearing  never  to  have 
been  articulated  or  cemented  to  the  teeth  in  advance,  which  must  have 
preceded  these  more  mature  developments.  The  latter  examples  would 
seem  to  indicate  that,  by  accident,  perhaps,  the  dental  plate  sometimes 
presents  two  or  more  segments  quite  perfect  in  themselves,  but  parts 
of  the  complete  series  as  represented  by  a  perfect  specimen.  Again, 
in  very  young  examples,  showing  three  or  four  sets  of  cusps,  we  find  the 
same  proportions  as  are  maintained  in  the  older  examples.  But  there 
occur  in  the  collections  very  small  specimens,  showing  as  many  as  eight 
set  of  coronal  cusps,  completely  inrolled  or  embracing,  but  with  the 
cusps  and  lateral  basal  borders  so  worn  down  as  to  leave  little  room  to 
doubt  but  that  these  minute  examples  are  but  part  of  the  dental  plate 
which  has  become  detached  from  the  newer  or  posterior  portion  of  the 
series.  This  would  indicate  that  a  perfect,  mature  example  may  present 
all  the  way  from  eight  to  twelve,  or  even  more,  sets  of  cusps,  but  those 
of  the  anterior  extremity  being  hidden  from  view  by  the  inrollmeut  of 
the  older  extremity  of  the  plate. 

The  present  form  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  an  esteemed  young 
friend  and  companion.  Master  Wabben  Spbinoeb. 

Position  and  locality :  Upper  Burlington  limest/One ;  Buffington  creek, 
Burlington  and  Augusta,  Iowa. 


Pbbiplecteodus  compbessus,  St  J.  and  W. 

PI.  8.  Fig.  36  a,  b,  c. 

The  present  form  is  represented  by  a  unique  and  perfect  specimen, 
discovered  by  Mr.  Van  Hobne.  It  is  characterized  by  the  extreme 
lateral  compression  of  the  base,  the  lateral  walls  of  which  are  but 
slightly  produced  outward  in  their  descent  and  relatively  shallow, 
defining  the  lateral  bonndaries  of  the  correspondingly  narrow,  deeply 
channeled  inferior  surface,  and  but  moderately  arched  antero-posteriorly. 
The  crown  partakes  equally  in  the  lateral  compression  of  the  basal 
region,  the  specimen  showing  four  sets  of  cusps,  of  which  the  two  ante- 
rior ones  are  much  worn  by  attrition;  the  median  cones  are  relatively 
very  large,  the  long  diameter  of  their  elliptical  transverse  section 
extending  in  the  direction  of  growth  or  antero-posteriorly,  instead  of 
transversely  as  in  the  preceding  form ;  they  taper  to  the  rounded  apex. 
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Ti'iili  a  faintly  defined  lateral  caiina  in  either  face,  but  without  visible 
8tiiation  or  other  oruaraentation,  the  anterior  and  posterior  faces  sharply 
rounded  ;  at  the  base  in  either  side,  sometimes  nearly  median  but  gen- 
erally slightly  anterior  to  the  median  line,  arise  a  pair  of  tumid,  almost 
rudimentary  lateral  denticles,  which  are  not  nearly  as  distinctly  defined 
from  the  median  cusps  as  in  the  preceding  and  following  forms  herein 

described. 

# 

The  tooth  above  described  differs  so  markedly  from  the  two  other 
species  of  the  genus  at  present  known,  as  scarcely  to  need  further  com- 
parison ;  while,  in  its  general  features,  it  presents  unmistakable  generic 
affinities  with  those  more  typical  forms. 

PoHttion  and  locality:  Upper  beds  of  the  St.  Louis  limestone  ;  Alton, 
Illinois. 


Periplecteodus  expansus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  i?,  Fig.  27,a,b,c. 

The  single  example  of  the  present  form  which  has  come  to  our  notice, 
is  distinguished  by  the  great  lateral  expansion  of  the  base,  the  gently 
beveled  upper  edges  being  grooved  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  observed 
in  P.  Warreni^  moderately  arched  an tero  posteriorly,  the  anterior  extrem- 
ity obtusely  pointed,  the  posterior  fkce  of  moderate  depth,  interrupted 
by  a  shallow  median  sinus  defined  on  either  side  by  tumid  protuberances 
which  converge  into  the  acute  postero-lateral  angles;  the  inferior  sur- 
face is  somewhat  deeply  excavated,  the  cohcavitj'  being  transverse,  the 
lateral  walls  not  so  conspicuous  as  in  P.  Warreni,  The  coronal  region 
preserves  three  set  of  cusps,  the  anterior  ones  nearly  obsolete  from  wear, 
and  which  are  characterized  by  the  stout  median  cone,  which  is  nearly 
circular  in  transverse  section  or  but  slightly  compressed  antero-poste- 
riorly,  with  extremely  delicate  lateral  edges,  and  ornamented  with 
numerous  delicate,  sharp,  widely  spaced  vertical  costie;  the  lateral 
cones,  which  are  separated  from  the  base  of  the  principal  cusp  by  only 
slight  intervening  space,  are  exceedingly  minute,  rapidly  tapering  and 
recurved,  and  ornamented  similarly  to  the  median  cone. 

The  unique  example  shows  the  two  posterior  set  of  coronal  cusps  in 
perfect  state  of  preservation  as  to  abrasion,  but  the  me<lian  cones  are 
broken  off  so  that  their  entire  length  and  shape  is  not  shown.  The  form 
bears  closest  resemblance  to  P.  Warreni,  described  from  the  Upper 
Burlington  formation,  from  which,  however,  its  extreme  lateral  expan- 
sion and  relatively  shallow  base  readily  distinguishes  it. 

PoHition  and  locality :  Lower  fishbed  of  the  Chester  formation  ; 
Chester,  Illinois. 
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Gexcs  STEMMATODUS,  St.  J.  and  W. 

AmoDgst  the  collections  from  the  Upper  BarliDgton  limestone,  our 
attention  was  first  drawn  to  a  gronp  of  teeth,  quite  nameronsly  repre- 
sented, bat  of  so  anamolons  and  "siitbal  rariable  character  as  seem- 
ingly to  indicate  representatives  of  several  distinct  though  closely  allied 
generic  groups.  Subsequently,  however,  we  have  had  opportunity  to 
examine  a  fine  lot  of  these  remains  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Spbccgss, 
from  a  single  locality,  but  all  as  detached  or  isolated  teeth,  which  has 
resulted  in  the  conviction  that  they  all  probably  belong  to  a  single 
genus,  and  of  which  there  would  appear  to  be  several  kinds,  varietal  or 
specific.  As  to  the  character  of  these  latter  forms,  whether  they  merely 
represent  the  variableness  of  the  dental  elements  according  to  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  teeth,  or  really  indicate  specific  distinctions,  may 
remain  an  open  question  so  long  as  our  material  consists  of  these  isola- 
ted elements  of  the  dental  armature. 

These  teeth  may  be  arranged  under  at  least  two  typical  subgroups, 
which,  taken  by  themselves  separately,  would  appear  to  offer  distinc- 
tive features  suflScient  to  suggest  their  possible  generic  distinctness ; 
but,  as  we  shall  attempt  to  show,  these  subgroups  seem  to  be  connected 
by  a  most  varied  and  almost  complete  gradation,  as  shown  by  a  large 
suite  of  specimens  exhibiting  the  intermediate  stages  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly. The  first  of  these  subgroups  above  alluded  to  may  be  repre- 
sented by  t^eth  possessing  the  following  general  features:  Teeth,  as 
seen  from  above  or  below,  triangular  in  outline^  the  anterior  extremity 
forming  the  more  or  less  acute,  rounded  angle,  one  or  other  of  the  late- 
ral margins  exceeding  in  length  the  opposite  side^  therefore  conclu- 
sively showing  that  there  were  rights  and  lefts,  whether  associated  in 
pairs  or  greater  numbers.  The  basal  portion  is  but  slightly  produced 
beyond  the  coronal  region  anteriorly  and  laterally,  is  generally  rounded, 
possibly  by  abrasion,  into  the  inferior  surface,  which  latter  presents  a 
slightly  arched  outline  between  the  front  and  posterior  extremities, 
plane  or  slightly  concave  laterally.  The  crown  consists  of  three  or 
more  longitudinal  rows  of  stout,  depressed  denticles,  which  originate 
near  the  anterior  extremity,  gradually  diverging  and  increasing  in  size 
posteriorly,  the  individual  cusps  of  the  various  rows  alternating,  their 
apices  directed  backward,  and  in  worn  specimens,  especially  towards 
the  front,  scareelv  indi\idualized  on  account  of  the  attrition  to  which  thev 
have  been  subjected  while  in  use :  the  perfect  cusp  is  more  or  less  com- 
pressed antero-posteriorly,  with  more  or  less  well-defined  lateral  angles  or 
cutting  edges,  and  striated  as  in  Cladodus  ;  the  posterior  ones  are  much 
produced  backward,  projecting  far  beyond  the  posterior  basal  bonier, 
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from  which  the  crown  is  defined  by  the  more  or  less  distinct  termina- 
tion of  the  enamel  layer.    See  PI.  8,  fig.  30. 

The  second  subgroup  alluded  to  above,  is  represented  by  compara- 
tively simple  teeth,  in  which  the  basal  region  Is  much  narrower,  though 
probably  presenting  much  the  same  contour  as  in  the  preceding  teeth, 
but  generally  being  worn  to  a  rounded  ridge  below,  gently  arched 
between  the  extremities,  and  surmounted  by  a  single  row  of  coronal 
cusps,  which  in  shape  and  succession  are  much  like  one  of  the  single 
rows  in  the  teeth  above  noticed.    See  PI.  8,  fig.  37. 

The  intermediate  forms,  or  those  connectiug  the  extremes  above 
described,  are  represented  by  (1)  teeth  possessing  basal  features  gene- 
rally preserved  in  the  condition  last  noticed  above,  but  which  when  per- 
fect show  a  more  or  less  deeply  excavated  inferior  surface,  bounded  by 
the  walls  of  the  lateral  margin,  and  terminated  anteriorly  in  a  down- 
ward produced  process,^  the  crown  occupied  by  two  rows- of  teeth,  the 
cusps  depressed  and  irregularly  alternating.  See  PI.  8,  fig.  32.  (2.) 
Teeth,  represQfited  in  fig.  33,  PI.  8,  in  which  the  two  rows  of  cusps  are 
less  individualized,  seeming  to  originate  in  a  single  row  towards  the 
extreme  front,  though  probably  the  two  rows  becoming  merged  in  widely 
spaced  irregular  alternating  order,  such  as  is  maintained  throughout 
the  crown  in  (3)  the  variety'  represented  in  fig.  35,  PI.  8.  The  latter 
teeth  are  also  apparently  in  pairs,  but  those  represented  in  figs.  32,  33, 
appear  to  be  symmetrical  and  therefore  may  have  occupied  a  median 
position. 

As  to  the  nature  of  these  little  dental  bodies,  whether  they  pertained 
to  the  jaws  or  other  part  of  the  mouth,  it  may  not  be  possible  conclu- 
sively to  decide.  They  may  have  occupied  the  tongue  or  back  part  of 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  a  supposition  suggested  at  least  by  their  resem- 
blance to  the  dental  plates  of  some  of  the  Devonian  ganoids,  e.  </., 
JHpterus  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  so  strikingly  unlike 
the  dental  armature  occurring  on  the  jaws  of  Ceratodus.  But  the  latter 
suppositions,  again,  seem  less  probable  on  account  of  the  occurrence 
amongst  these  remains  of  apparently  symmetrical  teeth,  so  that,  were 
they  referable  to  the  maxillary  elements,  they  must  have  occupied 
the  extreme  anterior  portion  of  the  jaws,  and  hence  indicating  a  fish 
whose  jaw  extremities  were  not  edentalous.  In  the  former  position, 
they  may  have  occurred  in  pairs  or  threes,  as  also  in  case  they  belonged 
to  the  anterior  or  sympliysial  region  of  the  jaws. 

The  several  more  or  less  distinct  forms  thus  far  observed  are  further 
noticed  below,  where  the  several  varieties  are  designated  by  a  provi- 
sional term,  in  the  absence  of  data  showing  their  true  character  and 
relationship. 

—43 
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Stemmatodus  cheirifobmis. 

PL  &  Tig,  30  a.b.e. 

Under  this  term  is  incladed  the  form  represented  in  the  above  referred 
to  illustrations,  teeth  which  exhibit  the  extreme  development  of  coronal 
cosps,  of  which  there  are  from  three  to  foor  rows — ^the  outline,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  being  triangular,  with  one  or  other  of  the  lateral  margins 
considerably  more  extended  than  the  opposite  side,  thus  producing  an 
unsymmetrical  figure  suggestive  of  the  lateral  position  of  the  tooth  or 
its  association  with  one  or  more  companion  teeth.  The  basal  portion 
has  already  been  described ;  it  deserves  mention,  however,  that  this 
portion  of  the  tooth,  as  shown  in  the  several  specimens,  is  more  or  less 
modified  by  accidental  causes,  so  that  none  of  the  specimens  may 
exhibit  a  perfect  individual  in  this  respect.  But  in  the  coronal  region, 
save  what  is  due  to  attrition  while  the  teeth  were  in  use,  there  is  quite 
persistent  uniformity  in.  the  number  and  disposition  of  the  cusps  and 
rows.  A  specimen  of  medium  size,  as  that  figured,  shows  seven  cusps 
in  the  longer  marginal  row,  Ave  in  the  shorter  or  opposite  row,  and  six 
in  the  median  row.  In  all  these  specimens  the  first  three  or  four  cusps 
of  each  respective  row  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  crown,  seemingly 
present  a  disproportionately  small  size  as  compared  with  those  in  the 
posterior  portions  of  the  tooth ;  but  this  may  be  attributable,  in  part  at 
least,  to  abrasion  by  which  the  anterior  cusps  have  been  reduced  in 
size,  appearing  as  mere  tuberculose  prominences.  In  the  larger  and 
more  perfect  posterior  cusps,  the  form  is  moderately  compressed  antero- 
posteriorly,  rapidly  tapering  to  the  acutely  rounded  apex,  the  lateral 
angles  sharp,  and  both  faces  marked  with  numerous,  sharp  vertical 
eostae,  those  in  the  posterior  face  being  relatively  finer.  In  the  majority 
of  specimens,  perhaps,  not  a  vestige  of  the  coronal  ornamentation 
remains,  and  in  some  examples  the  cusps  are  so  worn  down  throughout 
as  to  give  to  the  crown  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  teeth  of  Ctenodutj 
which  they  also  recall  in  shape.  The  specimen  shown  in  ^g,  29,  PI.  S, 
is  probably  a  very  eccentrically  developed  tooth  referable  to  the  present 
form. 

STEM3iAT0DUS  BIFUBCATUS. 

PL  8,  Fig.  31  a,b.c- 

The  singular  form  here  indicated  is  represented  by  a  unique  speci- 
men. In  shape  it  is  like  that  above  described,  possessing  three  rows  of 
coronal  cusps  in  the  anterior  half,  but  the  median  row  suddenly  termi- 
njites  with  the  fifth  cusp,  the  two  lateral  rows  being  continued  poste- 
riorly in  independent  rami,  bearing  respectively  eight  and  nine  cusps. 
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which  latter,  thoagh  forming  but  a  single  row,  are  somewhat  irregular 
in  their  disposition  or  alternating  from  side  to  side,  instead  of  forming 
a  direct  line.  Taking  into  view  the  posterior  rami  of  this  tooth,  there 
is  no  perceptible  distinction  between  them  and  some  of  the  irregularly 
single-crested  teeth  noticed  further  on.  The  crown  is  worn,  and  although 
the  shape  of  the  cusps  is  well  preserved,  there  remains  no  trace  of  the 
vertical  costse  or  other  ornamentation. 


Stemmatodus  biceistatus. 

PI.  S,  Fig.  39,  33,  35. 

Of  the  present  form  the  collections  contain  several  specimens,  that 
illustrated  in  fig.  32  being  a  very  small  individual  bnt  in  a  more  perfect 
state  of  preservation  than  its  associates,  which  latter  are  much  worn, 
the  basal  region  rarely  indicating  its  true  contour.  In  the  perfect  con- 
dition, the  teeth  present  a  postero-anterior  elongated  outline,  the  base 
slightly  expanded  laterally  beyond  the  limits  of  the  crown,  and  pro- 
duced downward  forming  the  rather  strong  lateral  walls  of  the  excava« 
ted  inferior  surface,  the  anterior  extremity  considerably  produced  down- 
ward in  a  laterally  compressed  wedge-shaped  process,  between  which 
and  the  tumid  posterior  extremity  the  outline  is  moderately  arched 
upward  and  rounded  into  the  posterior  coronal  face ;  a  faint  median 
ridge  extends  from  the  anterior  process  into  the  inferior  basal  area, 
which  is  also  irregularly  pitted.  The  coronal  region  is  occupied  by  two 
slightly  sinuose  rows  of  cusps,  of  which  latter  th4re  are  respectively 
seven  and  eight  in  one  or  other  row,  depressed  and  quite  regularly  suc- 
ceeding and  increasing  in  size  from  front  to  rear,  but  without  visible 
ornamentation;  the  rows  are  sepiirated  by  a  deep,  angular  mediaa 
groove,  and  seem  to  originate  in  a  single  primary  cusp  at  the  anterior 
extremity,  the  cusps  of  the  respective  rows  are  arranged  in  an  irregular 
alternating  order. 

A  variety  apparently  of  the  same  form  is  represented  in  fig.  33,  PL  8, 
in  which  the  principal  dental  plate,  though  much  worn,  exhibits  quite 
the  same  characters,  the  only  observable  difference  consisting  in  the  less 
distinct  individualization  of  the  rows  of  cusps,  which  are  more  crowded, 
and  towards  the  posterior  extremity  an  extra  denticle  is  developed  in 
one  side,  which  was  probably  succeeded  by  others — the  extreme  posterior 
portion  of  the  tooth  being  broken  off,  so  as  not  to  show  a  thiitl  row  of  den- 
ticles if  such  existed.  But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  specimen 
is  the  x)OSsession  or  association  with  a  pair  of  very  small,  similarly 
shaped  dental  plates,  one  on  either  side  of  the  extreme  anterior  extrem- 
ity, between  which  accessory  teeth  the  principal  plate  seems  to  have 
been  wedged  from  below,  but  with  which  they  are  apparently  firmly 
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welded.  The  relative  position  of  these  accessory  teeth  is  shown  in  the 
figures.  In  shape  they  are  not  unlike  worn  examples  of  the  large  tooth 
to  which  they  are  attached,  and  though  firmly  cemented  where  they 
impinge  upon  the  central  tooth,  their  basal  outline  is  perfectly  ])re- 
served  by  the  presence  of  the  deep  groove  shown  in  the  side  view  of  the 
specimen  ;  they  are  much  worn,  and  the  character  of  the  coronal  region 
is  consequently  indistinctly  shown  ;  there  would  appear  to  be  but  a 
single  row  of  cusps,  such  as  obtains  in  the  variety  illustrated  in  fig.  37, 
Pi.  8,  an  extremely  abraded  individual  of  which  these  accessory  teeth 
strongly  resemble.  At  all  events,  we  evidently  here  possess  an  inti- 
mation of  the  relative  position  of  three  individual  dental  platfes,  since 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  accident  could  have  any  share  in  their  so  sym- 
metrical disposition  ;  and,  further,  it  seems  very  probable  that  the  inti- 
mate relation  of  two  quite  distinct  varieties  is  hinted  at  at  least. 

One  of  the  most  common  varieties  contained  in  the  collections  is  that 
represented  in  fig.  35,  PI.  8,  a  form  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish from  the  middle  tooth  of  fig.  33.  These  teeth,  however, 
always  api>ear  to  be  rights  and  lefts,  as  shown  by  the  curvature  in  their 
outline  viewed  Irom  above.  The  basal  region  does  not  differ  from  that 
of  the  tooth  alluded  to,  but  the  crown  presents  a  double  row  of  alterna- 
ting cusps,  buD  which  are  so  intimately  associated  as  scarcely  to  indicate 
their  real  character,  and  which  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  crown 
become  still  less  distinct  and  finally  merge  into  a  single  row  towards 
the  extreme  front.  The  unsymmetrical  form  of  these  teeth  readily  sug- 
gests their  identity  with  the  accessory  teeth  in  the  specimen  above 
referred  to.    The  latter  form  is  quite  variable  in  the  minor  details  of 

size  and  the  number  of  cusps  along  the  crown,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  occurs  in  the  form  representing  the  median  tooth,  fig.  33, 

isolated  examples  of  which,  or  those  in  which  the  accessory  teeth  have 
become  detached,  show  the  cusps  originating  anteriorly  in  a  single  row, 
diverging  into  two  rows  in  the  middle,  and  towards  the  posterior  extrem- 
ity presenting  three  such  rows  of  cusps 


Stemmatodus  simplex. 

PI.  8,  rig.  36,37. 

Teeth  represented  by  four  examples,  showing  similar  outline  to  the 
varieties  last  noticed  above,  apparently  symmetrical,  and  in  which  the 
cusps  are  arranged  quite  regularly  in  a  single  row.  The  tooth  fig.  3G, 
which  preserves  the  enamel,  shows  no  trace  of  strioB,  from  which  it  is 
inferred  the  cusps  were  smooth.  The  specimen  just  referred  to  exhibits 
the  anomalous  feature  of  the  budding  of  an  accessory  arm  bearing  three 
cusps,  from  one  of  the  lateral  surfaces  about  midway  between  the 
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extremities.  This  accessory  branch  is  unmistakably  firmly  attached  to 
the  parent  body,  there  being  not  the  faintest  trace  of  suture  or  other 
indication  of  it«  independent  origin.  The  specimen  is  unique  in  this 
respect,  though  recalling  the  appearance  of  the  tooth  shown  in  fig.  33; 
but  no  similar  detached  teeth  have  as  yet  been  found — the  oblique 
direction  of  the  cusps  of  the  accessory  branch,  which  appear  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  those  in  the  principal  plate,  would  at 
once  attract  the  attention  in  case  they  are  hereafter  discovered. 

A  specimen  of  the  form  under  consideration,  in  which  a  portion  of 
one  of  the  lateral  faces  has  been  broken  away,  reveals  something  of  the 
Internal  structure,  or  suflicient  to  show  that  in  the  dentine  portion  of 
the  tooth  the  individuality  of  the  cusps  is  maintained  nearly'  to  the 
inferior  plane  of  the  base,  presenting  a  segmented  condition,  which  is 
quite  concealed  by  the  external  coating  of  enamel  in  the  crown  and  the 
density  acquired  by  the  exposed  portion  of  the  base.  Were  these  den- 
tal plates  always  found  in  the  symmetrical  condition  of  the  specimen, 
Fig.  37,  the  question  might  arise  whether  they  are  referable  to  the  den- 
tal apparatus  of  the  fish,  but  pertain  to  the  dorsal  defense  and  akin  to 
the  segmented  defensive  spine  originally  described  by  Dr.  Leidy  under 
the  generic  name  Edentm^  which  they  also  somewhat  intimately  resemble 
in  general  shape. 

STEMMATODUS   SYMIVIETRICUS. 

PL  8,  Fig.  88. 

A  form,  of  which  we  have  seen  very  few  examples,  represented  by 
very  small  teeth,  having  the  lateral  diameter  equal  to  or  exceeding  that 
from  front  to  rear,  and  nearly  symmetrical  in  shape.  Tlie  basal  region 
is  considerabl}'^  produced  laterally,  beveled  above  to  the  lateral  edges, 
which  are  sharply  rounded  and  rapidly  converge  towards  the  anterior 
extremity  from  about  the  middle,  whence  posteriorly  they  are  nearly 
parallel  or  but  slightly  diverge ;  in  front  the  superior  borders  are  marked 
by  a  pair  of  lateral  and  median  folds,  the  inferior  surface  presenting  an 
elliptical  outline,  moderately  excavated  and  dehned  by  the  strong, 
obtuse  anterior  and  posterior  border,  sometimes  arched  downward  lat- 
erally, as  shown  in  the  specimen  ttgnred.  The  coronal  region  presents 
two  rows  of  cusps,  which  gradually  diverge  posteriorly,  the  cusps  in  the 
resj>ective  rows  irregnlarly  alternating,  and  regularly  or  irregularly 
increasing  in  size  posteriorly — the  specimen  figured  shows  five  and  six 
in  each  respective  row,  depressed,  the  posterior  ones  strongly  produced 
beyond  the  basal  line ;  the  cusps  are  moderately  compressed  antero- 
posteriorly,  sublenticular  in  transverse  section,  with  sharp  lateral  angles, 
which  rapidly  converge  towards  the  sharply  rounded  apex,  the  anterior 
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face  occupied  by  relatively  strong,  sharp  vertical  costse,  which  iu  the 
opposite  face  are  much  less  strongly  marked. 

The  very  few  specimens  of  the  present  form  indicate  considerable 
individual  variableness,  and  w^hich,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  is  precisely 
of  the  nature  observed  in  other  forms  of  the  group,  as  in  that  cited  in 
connection  with  8.  cheiriformis,  wherein  in  one  or  other,  or  both,  of  the 
rows  the  cusps  present  the  appearance  of  arrested  growth  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  tooth,  thence  continued  by  disproportionately  large  cusps. 
So  far  as  refers  to  the  coronal  elements  there  is  much  similarity  to  the 
form  described  above  under  the  name  8.  hicristatusj  though  the  rows 
diverge  more  rapidly  posteriorly,  in  which  respect  they  recall  a  pair  of 
the  rows  in  the  form  8,  cheiriformis^  as  also  in  the  shape  of  the  cusps, 
the  costation  of  which,  however,  is  stronger. 

Position  and  localities :  All  the  above  described  forms  occur  in  the 
fish-bed  of  the  Ul)per  Burlington  limestone,  intermingled  with  the 
various  other  remains  of  fishes  peculiar  to  this  horizon ;  Buflington 
creek,  Burlington  and  Augusta,  Iowa,  the  former  locality  affording  the 
majority  of  the  specimens,  and  all  those,  with  a  single  exception, 
employed  iu  the  illustrations. 

The  Keokuk  limestone  has  afforded  a  few  examples  of  the  present 
group  of  teeth,  but  the  specimens,  unfortunately,  are  iu  so  imperfect 
a  state  of  preservation  as  scarcely  to  permit  of  satisfactory  compari- 
son with  the  Upper  Burlington  forms.  There  occur  amongst  these 
si>ecimens  apparently  the  same  varieties  as  noticed  in  the  preced- 
ing descriptions,  though  the  teeth  resembling  8»  cheiriformis  are  most 
common.  But  the  Keokuk  specimens  of  the  latter  type  seem  to  have 
the  cusps  more  erect  and  arranged  in  three  or  four  rows,  and  the  basal 
region  would  appear  to  be  shallower.  It  is,  therefore,  very  probable 
that  a  suit  of  well-preserved  specimens  of  these  teeth  would  show  dis- 
tinctions of  specific  value.  The  cJieiriform  examples  are  labeled  8. 
Keokuk.  All  the  Keokuk  specimens  are  from  the  vicinity  of  Warsaw, 
Illinois,  Keokuk  and  Bentonsport,  Iowa. 

Stemmatodus  compaotus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  8,  Fig.38,a,b,o. 

Tooth  very  small,  robust,  long-elliptical  in  outline  viewed  from  above. 
Base  deep,  lateral  walls  slightly  converging  in  their  descent,  laterally 
compressed  in  front  and  produced  downward  into  a  process,  posterior 
extremity  rounded,  inferior  surface  moderately  excavated  and  forming 
less  than  half  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  entire  tooth.  Coro- 
nal region  moderately  produced  laterally,  though  the  longer  axis  extends 
autero-posteriorly,  and  occupied  by  a  single  median  row  of  depressed 
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casps,  which  regularly  iQcrease  in  size  posteriorly  and  as  regular  in  the 
order  of  their  successiouy  the  posterior  one  produced  nearly  its  entire 
length  beyond  the  basal  border ;  the  crown  is  enveloped  in  a  polished 
layer  of  enamel,  the  cusps  are  apparently  destitute  of  ornamentation. 
A  solitary  specimen  is  all  we  possess  from  which  to  recognize  the 
above  described  form,  but  which  is  amply  sufiQcient  to  show  its  distin- 
guishing features  in  comparison  with  the  previously  noticed  forms  from 
the  Upper  Burlington  formation.  Of  the  latter,  that  described  under 
term  S.  simplex  most  intimately  approaches  the  form  here  indicated. 
But  the  present  tooth  is  distinguished  by  its  more  compact,  robust  build, 
and  especially  by  the  more  produced  lateral  borders  of  the  crown,  and 
proportionately  deeper  base. 

Position  and  locality :  Lower  fish- bed  of  the  Chester  formation  5  Ches- 
ter, Illinois. 


Genus  LEIODUS,  St.  J.  and  W. 

Teeth  of  medium  and  small  size,  in  general  form  like  Orodus.  Crown 
more  or  less  arched  laterally  and  vertically,  basal  margins  constricted 
and  sharply  defined  from  the  base,  culminating  in  a  more  or  less  pro- 
duced apex  with  obscurely  defined  lateral  crests,  convex  in  either  face, 
the  anterior  face  generally  produced  or  buttressed  beneath  the  median 
cone,  and  both  faces  occupied  by  comparatively  faint,  simple  vertical 
sulci,  which  sometimes  extend  to  the  crest,  proilucing  obscure  secondary 
prominences;  surfaces  generally  smooth,  2)olished,  punctate,  and  some- 
times, especially  in  immature  teeth,  verrucose  or  reticulately  roughened 
in  the  basal  margins.  Base,  as  in  Orodus^  relatively  deep,  gently  con 
vex  behind,  concave  in  front,  ^vlth  a  more  or  less  prominent  shoulder 
above  parallel  with  the  inferior  coronal  margin,  below  obliquely  beveled 
to  the  inferior  edge. 

The  teeth  here  referred  to  are  closely  allied  to  Orodus^  from  which  they 
are  mainly  distinguished  by  the  comparative  smoothness  of  the  coronal 
surfaces,  which  are  simply  and  generally  obscurely  lobed,  or  quite  plain, 
instead  of  being  corrugated.  And  the  apparent  diversity  in  the  form 
of  the  teeth  from  dili'erent  parts  of  the  jaws,  indicates  a  much  more 
varied  dentition  than  obtains  in  Orodm^  in  this  particular  approaching 
the  modern  Cestracion.  The  following  are  the  sole  species  as  yet  indi- 
cated. 
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Leiodus  calcaeatus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PL  VII,  riR.  11-18. 

Teeth  variable  ia  size  and  form,  and  Reparable  into  tbree  or  fonr 
varieties,  which,  however,  are  not  persistent,  blending  into  each  other 
by  almost  imperceptible  gradations,  but  wliich  may  be  distingnisbed 
under  three  heads,  (posterior,  median  and  anterior  teetli,)  according  to 
their  supposed  position  upon  the  jaws.    Of  these  the  median  teeth  are 
the  largest,  presenting  a  massive  build  and  a  somewhat  strongly  arched 
outline;  base  as  long,  and  more  or  less  oblique  to,  the  crown,  deep, 
thick,  angular  in  outline,  deeply'  channeled  on  one  side,  with  a  more  or 
less  angular  convexity  occupying  the  opposite  side,  both  sides  coarsely 
roughened    and    vermicularly  pitted,    inferior    surface    smooth,    and 
obliquely  beveled  to  an  edge  along  the  inner  margin  ;  crown  generally 
strongly  arched  vertically,  sharply  constricted  basally,  rising  into  a 
more  or  less  tumid,  eccentric  i)rominence,  which  is  more  or  less  pro- 
duced inferiorly  in  the  outer  margin,  surmounted  by  a  slightly  recurved 
acute  apex;  lateral  wings  gradually  narrowed  towards  the  extremi- 
ties, which  are  obliquely  truncated  or  rounded,  and  usually  slightly 
curved  forward,  more  or  less  undulated  along  the  margins,  with  an 
obscurely  defined  median  crest,  surfaces  nearlj'^  equally  and  regularly 
convex  vertically,  obscurely  and  irregularly  lobed,  with  one  to  three  or 
four  narrow  vertical  sulci  in  one  or  other  extremity,  giving  rise  to  an 
annulated  appearance  and  faint  secondary  cones  in  the  crest;  basal 
margins  marked  by  more  or  less  numerous,  faint  rugfe — otherwise  the 
coronal  surfaces  are  smooth  and  finely  punctate.    From  individuals 
possessing  the  above  characteristics  there  seems  to  be  a  gradation  into 
smaller  forms,  some  of  which  are  of  minute  size,  and  which  are  readily 
recognizable  by  the  extremely  produced,  slender,  eccentric  cone,  which 
latter  is  also  more  or  less  deflected  laterally,  as  well  as  recurved,  more 
strongly  produced  basally  in  front,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  lobed,  though  in 
in  the  larger  individuals  the  lateral  extremities  are  faintly  undulated  ver- 
tically, in  the  smaller  ones  laterally  abbreviated,  and  the  ax)ex  less  eccen- 
trically produced ;  in  other  respects  presenting  a  community  of  characters 
which  intimately  connect  them  with  the  larger  teeth.    A  third  form, 
which  may  have  fornied  the  posterior  rows,  is  represented  by  individuals 
differing  in  no  respect  from  the  median  teeth,  except  in  the  truncated 
or  obtuse  cone  and  depressed  lateral  wings.    A  fourth  and  sparsely 
represented  variety  is  distinguished   by  the  rather  elevated,  sharp- 
pointed,  anteroposteriorly  compressed  crown.    Coronal  surfaces  envel- 
oped in  a  thin,  polished  enamel-like  layer,  and  very  faintly  verrucose; 
in  worn  surfaces  the  punctate  structure  is  much  more  distinct,  and  in 
immature  teeth  the  crown  presents  an  elegant  verrucose  or  roughened 
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appearance.  Id  transverse  diameter  the  teeth  range  from  less  than  .15 
to  1.05  inch. 

The  varied  dentition  indicated  by  these  teeth  renders  this  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  numerous  Orodont  species  occurring  in  our 
Carboniferous  rocks.  In  the  mature  or  larger  teeth,  the  coronal  lobes 
approach  more  nearly  the  condition  ascribed  to  OroduSy  while  in  the 
small  teeth,  with  the  exception  of  the  acutely  produced  median  cone, 
the  superficial  characters  even  more  resemble  certain  forms  of  HeloduSj 
or  the  small  teeth  of  certain  PaeplwdL  In  their  diversity  they  recall 
the  dentition  of  Cestracion — the  small,  acutely  conical  teeth  correspond- 
ing to  the  prehensile  teeth  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth,  while  the 
posterior  teeth  become  less  and  less  prominent  and  acutely  apiculate, 
until  reaching  the  low,  obtusely  conical  or  depressed  teeth  which  com- 
posed the  rows  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  jaws. 

The  collections  from  the  Keokuk  limestone  also  afford  a  few  examples 
of  teeth,  which  are  indistinguishable  from  the  Burlington  specimens, 
except  that  they  are  apparently  more  coarsely  punctate.  Our  series  o€ 
these  specimens  is  so  small,  however,  as  not  to  exhibit  their  distinguish- 
ing characteristics,  if  such  they  possess,  by  which  they  may  be  recog- 
nized from  the  form  described  above,  though  they  may  be  indicated 
provisionally  by  the  name  L.  grossipunctatus.  The  latter  specimens 
occur  in  the  Keokuk  Ash-bed  horizon  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  Warsaw, 
Illinois. 

Position  and  locality :  Not  uncommon  in  the  fish-bed  of  the  Upper 
Burlington  limestone;  Louisa  and  DesMoines  counties,  Iowa;  Hender- 
son and  Warren  counties,  Illinois. 


Genus  DESMIODUS,  St.  J.  and  W. 

Teeth  occurring  in  series  or  rows  extending  from  the  inner  to  the 
outer  border  of  the  jaws.  Individually  the  teeth  are  of  small  size, 
robust.  Crown  laterally  elongated,  more  or  less  strongly  arched  verti- 
cally, culminating  in  a  strong,  subconical,  median  prominence,  which  is 
strongly  buttressed  in  the  outer  or  concave  face  by  an  angular  vertical 
ridge,  laterally  flanked  by  the  obtusely  angular  crests,  which  are  more 
or  less  strongly  denticulated,  inner  face  more  or  less  regularly  arched 
in  both  directions,  anterior  face  gently  concave  or  plane  vertically,  more 
or  less  strongly  produced  along  the  basal  line  in  the  median  region, 
extremities  rounded,  basal  borders  inbeveled  and  occupied  by  a  simple, 
wide  coronal  fold,  which  slightly  overlaps  the  produced  borders  of  the 
superior  coronal  region ;  surface  polished,  smooth  or  delicately  marked 
along  the  crest  by  sharp  thread-like  costse,  and  in  the  edge  of  the  cpro- 
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nal  fold  exceedingly  delicate  strise.  Base  uarrower  and  thinner  tban 
the  crown,  relatively  deep,  and  produced  posteriorly  slightly  oblique  to 
the  vertical  plane  of  the  crown,  rectangular  in  outline,  posterior  face 
slightly  convex,  anterior  face  of  less  depth,  moderately  excavated,  with 
a  narrow  shoulder  parallel  with  and  just  beneath  the  coronal  border, 
which  is  produced  into  a  more  or  less  conspicuous  basal  protuberance 
corresponding  to  the  median  angulation  in  base  of  the  coronal  region, 
inferior  surface  well-defined,  very  obliquely  beveled  to  the  posterior 
edge ;  basal  surfaces  more  or  less  coarsely  roughened  or  pitted. 

Many  specimens  present  the  teeth  in  serial  order,  in  which  condition 
they  are  sometimes  soldered  at  the  impingement  of  their  bases  into  a 
common  basal  support,  the  inrollment  of  which  strikingly  recalls  the 
form  of  the  large  triturating  plates  of  Psephodus;  again,  in  other  series, 
each  tooth  is  distinctly  separated  by  suture  from  the  contiguous  teeth, 
and  in  isolated  specimens  the  basal  portion  is  entire,  proving  that  all 
the  teeth  were  not  intimately  associated  by  the  co-ossification  of  their 
bases. 

From  the  general  figure  of  these  series  of  teeth,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
the  use  of  the  same  descriptive  phraseology  employed  in  defining  the 
outline  and  contour  of  the  large  inroUed  crushing  teeth  of  the  Cochlio- 
donts.  Whether  the  small  apical  or  terminal  teeth  are  defaced  by  the 
effects  of  attrition  while  in  use,  or  that  they  have  suffered  abrasion 
subsequent  to  their  removal  from  the  jaws,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
In  the  latter  case  these  terminal  teeth  might  appear  to  be  the  immature 
inner  teeth  of  the  series ;  but  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  in  most 
of  the  Cochliodonts  the  apical  extremity  of  the  inrolled  teeth  was  buried 
in  the  integument  of  the  jaw  upon  which  they  rested,  and  whether  or 
no  they  were  so  buried,  they  always  present  the  imperfectly  preserved 
or  abraded  condition  which  is  noticeable  in  connection  with  the  lesser 
teeth  of  the  series  of  the  present  forms.  Further,  in  all  individuals  of 
CochliodonU  the  coronal  surface  bordering  the  inner  margin  of  the  teeth 
is  usually  without  blemish,  except  in  such  as  bear  evidence  of  having 
been  beach-worn  prior  to  their  having  been  imbedded,  and  it  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  quite  all  the  specimens  of  the  species  noticed  under 
the  present  genus  present  the  large  teeth  of  the  series  in  a  remarkably 
perfect  state  of  preservation.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  difficult  to 
resist  the  conclusion  that  these  teeth  constituted  part  of  the  dental 
apparatus  of  a  Cochliodont  genus.  On  the  development  of  the  teeth 
some  of  our  material  exhibits  interesting  data.  In  rare  instances^  and 
in  none  better  than  in  a  specimen  discovered  by  Mr.  Van  Hobne,  series 
show  the  innermost  or  newest  formed  tooth  to  be  markedly  less  in  size 
than  its  immediate  predecessor ;  thus  it  would  appear  that  the  forma- 
tive matrices  do  not  at  the  outsetde  termine  the  full  dimensions  of  the 
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tooth,  bat  the  peripheral  region  and  base  is  left  to  later  processes  for 
completion.  It  is  often  of  importauce  in  determining  the  identity  of 
isolated  teeth  to  be  able  to  recognize  the  comparative  degree  of  devel- 
opment of  the  individaals  under  examination.  In  the  present  examples 
the  much-worn  anterior  teeth,  with  their  strong  and  usually  entire  base, 
would  scarcely  be  recognized  as  specifically  identical  with  the  immatiire 
coronal  shell  of  the  incomplete  teeth,  whose  partially  formed  bases 
have  entirely  perished,  but  whose  coronal  markings  are  preserved  with 
extremest  sharpness. 

In  the  group  under  consideration  a  combination  of  characters  occurs 
which  seem*  to  indicate  affinities  with  both  the  Orodi  and  Chomatodij  as 
represented  by  "the  genera  Mesodmodus  and  Ventistodus.  Yet  they  may 
prove  to  be  widely  distinct  from  either  of  the  above  groups,  and  more 
closely  allied  to  the  Cochliodonts. 

The  representatives  of  the  group  belong  to  the  Lower  Carboiliferous 
formations.  The  Orodus  mintiscuhis  of  Messrs.  Newberey  and  Wor- 
TiiEN,  of  the  Keokuk  limestone,  is  a  representative  species,  and  closely 
allied  to  the  typical  form  Z>.  tumiduSf  of  the  St.  Louis  limestone. 


Desmiodus  TirMn)US,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  Xa,  Fig.  7-9. 

Teeth  minute,  varying  in  outline  from  subtriangular  to  long-elliptical, 
strongly  built.  Crown  moderately  arched  laterally,  obtusely  rounded 
at  the  extremities,  with  an  obtusely  angular  crest  culminating  in  a 
strong,  tumid,  median  prominence,  which  is  nearly  central  in  the  late- 
rally abbreviated  varieties,  but  more  or  less  eccentric  in  the  elongated 
teeth,  lateral  portions  of  the  crest  bearing  three  to  five,  more  or  less, 
rather  strong  denticulations,  which  diminish  in  size  towards  the  extrem- 
ities and  similar  in  shape  to  the  median  prominence,  posterior  face 
gently  arched  in  botk  directions,  sometimes  sigmoidally  so,  anterior 
side  more  abrupt,  faintly  concave  or  nearly  plane  vertically,  more  or 
less  produced  in  the  median  region  where  it  is  interrupted  by  the  strong 
vertical  angulation  supporting  the  median  cone,  at  the  base  of  which, 
in  the  angle  of  the  basal  fold,  occurs  a  small  node-like  protuberance ; 
basal  borders  of  the  crown  abruptly  inbeveled  and  occupied  by  a  simple 
wide  coronal  fold,  the  sharply  defined  upper  edge  of  which  slightly 
overlaps  the  produced  borders  of  the  superior  coronal  region,  and  wfiich 
encircles  the  crown  in  a  continuous  baud,  gently  arched  upward  in  the 
median  region  and  at  the  produced  lateral  extremities ;  coronal  surfaces 
quite  smooth  and  polished,  the  denticulations  in  the  crest  being  defined 
by  faint  vertical  sulci,  and  the  anterior  median  buttress  distinctly  cari- 
uate.    Base  equal  to  the  crown  in  depth,  slightly  less  in  lateral  diame- 
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ter,  and  but  slightly  produced  posteriorly  to  the  vertical  plane  of  the 
crown,  subrectangular  in  outline  as  seen  from  the  posterior  face,  which 
latter  is  gently  arched  laterally,  nearly  plane  vertically  and  faintly 
beveled  below,  anterior  face  rather  deeply  ex(*.avated,  shoulder  well- 
defined,  produced  into  a  delicate  basal  protuberance  beneath  the  coro- 
nal angulation,  inferior  surface  well  defined  and  very  obliquely  beveled 
to  the  thin  posterior  edge;  surfaces  coarsely  pitted.  A  specimen  of 
medium  size  measures  in  lateral  diameter  .17  inch,  antero-posterior 
diameter  .06 ;  the  abbreviated  variety  is  proportionately  shorter  and 
wider  in  the  same  diameter,  and  the  base  relatively  deeper. 

The  above  si>ecies,  examples  of  which  were  first  discovered  by  Mr. 
Van  Hobne,  is  numerously  represented  in  our  collections,  the  majority 
of  the  specimens  being  in  a  very  perfect  state  of  preservation.  It  is 
usual  to  find  three  teeth  arranged  in  a  row,  and  some  specimens  present 
as  many  as  seven  teeth  thus  associated,  and  which  are  sometioies  appa- 
rently firmly  co-ossified  at  the  impingement  of  their  bases.  That  the 
consolidation  of  the  teeth  upon  a  common  basal  support  is  not  the  nor. 
mal  condition,  is  shown  not  only  by  the  examples,  which  are  visibly 
separated  by  suture,  but  also  by  those  detached  individuals  in  which 
the  basal  portion  presents  no  indication  of  such  intimate  union  with  the 
teeth  of  the  same  vertical  series.  Both  the  short  and  the  elongated 
varieties  occur  in  the  above  condition.  In  examples  in  which  several 
teeth  are  associated,  the  same  general  proportion  of  parts  is  preserved 
in  each  individual  of  the  series,  except  that  in  the  small  terminal  teeth 
the  crown  is  more  or  less  abrsided,  other  individuals  exhibit  eccentric 
enlargement  of  one  or  other  extremity,  and  along  the  inner  border  of 
the  series  is  sometimes  present  the  coronal  cap  of  an  immature  newly 
formed  tooth ;  in  the  number  of  tuberculations  of  the  coronal  crests 
there  is  slight  variation. 

These  teeth  constitute  a  remarkably  well-defined  specific  form,  the 
variations  of  which  are  more  dependent  on  individual  proportions  than 
on  the  modification  of  the  characters  which  equally  distinguish  the 
abbreviated  robust  as  well  as  the  elongated  t^eth,  as  intimated  in  the 
foregoing  description.  Intimately  allied  to  X>.  minuseulus  of  the  Keo- 
kuk limestone,  it  is  distinguishable  from  that  form  by  the  strongly 
defined  coronal  fold,  the  elongated  teeth  by  their  broader  and  more 
regularly  elliptical  outline,  while  the  short  teeth  diff'er  from  the  corres- 
ponding variety  of  the  above  form  in  the  proportionately  greater  eleva- 
tion of  the  i>osterior  crown  face  and  the  more  strongly  arched  basal  line* 

Position  and  locality :  Although  the  teeth  are  found  in  gre9>ter  or  less 
abundance  in  certain  layers,  they  range  through  a  vertical  thickness  of 
strata  of  thirty  feet,  more  or  less,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  St.  Louis 
limestone;  Alton,  Illinois,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
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Desmiodus  costelliferus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  Xa,  Fig.  10, 11. 

Teeth  ruinate,  strong,  more  or  less  symmetrical.  Crown  more  or  less 
strongly  arched  between  the  extremities,  long  elliptical  in  outline, 
obtusely  rounded  at  the  extremities,  crest  sharply  defined,  obtusely 
angular  and  gradually  ascending  from  the  extremities  towards  the  mid- 
dle, where  it  is  more  or  less  suddenly  produced  into  a  strong  snbconica^, 
more  or  less  eccentric  median  prominence,  which  is  strongly  produced 
in  front  forming  a  sharp  vertical  buttress,  which  is  crossed  by  one  or 
two  delicate  lateral  carin^e,  giving  rise  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  angu- 
lation to  as  many  small  node-like  prominences  of  which  the  inferior  one 
is  largest;  posterior  face  moderately  arched  laterally  and  vertically, 
sometimes  with  a  broad  convexity  in  the  region  of  the  median  promi- 
nence, anterior  face  abrupt,  gently  concave  in  the  lateral  portions,  but 
abruptly  and  8hari)ly  produced  in  the  median  buttress ;  basal  borders 
strongly  inbeveled,  broadly  arched  upward  in  the  middle  and  sharply 
so  at  the  produced  extremities,  coronal  fold  wide,  strongly  defined  along 
the  obtuse  angle  of  junction  with  the  superior  coronal  region,  the  upper 
edge  slightly  overlapping  and  delicately  striated  vertically ;  the  coronal 
surfaces  are  polished  and  smooth  in  the  lower  portion,  along  the  crest 
sharp  vertical  costse  appear,  which  culminate  in  the  delicate  den ticula- 
tions,  of  which  latter  there  occur  four  to  seven,  more  or  less,  in  either 
one  or  other  extremity,  in  the  abrupt  lateral  declivity  of  the  median 
prominence  still  fainter  thread-like  lines  are  observed,  and  in  the  more 
or  less  tumid  convex  face  a  few  stronger  costae  converge  in  the  apex  of 
the  median  prominence,  sometimes  only  a  single  ridge  occurs,  forming 
a  delicate  vertical  carina  descending  half  way  to  the  coronal  fold.  Base 
strong,  nearly  vertical  to  the  crown,  which  it  exceeds  in  depth,  though 
considerably  less  in  lateral  and  anteroposterior  diameter,  posterior  face 
rectangular  in  outline,  slightly  arched  laterally  and  faintly  depressed 
vertically  in  the  middle,  with  a  faint  fold  at  the  base  of  the  inbeveled 
coronal  border,  and  slightly  beveled  along  the  inferior  margin,  anterior 
face  moderately  excavated,  superior  shoulder  ])rominent,  with  a  rela- 
tively strong  basal  protuberance  beneath  the  median  angulation,  infe- 
rior surface  well-defined,  and  very  obliquely  beveled  to  the  posterior 
edge ;  basal  surfaces  coarsely  roughened  and  pitted.  The  teeth  seldom 
exceed  .15  inch  in  lateral  diameter. 

Of  the  present  form  perhaps  two  more  or  less  well-marked  varieties 
are  noticable,  as  represented  by  laterally  elongated  teeth,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  laterally  abbreviated,  stouter  teeth,  in  which  the 
median  prominence  is  relatively  stronger  and  the  lateral  portions  of  the 
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crest  with  fewer  denticulatious.  We  have  also  observed  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Van  Horne  a  very  minute  tooth,  apparently  referable  to  the 
present  form,  in  which  the  convex  or  posterior  crown  face  is  proportion- 
ately much  deeper,  regularly  arched  laterally,  the  lateral  extremities  of 
the  basal  fold  more  considerably  curved  upward  in  rounding  the  extrem- 
ities, while  the  anterior  face  is  exactly  similar  to  that  in  the  teeth 
noticed. 

Notwithstanding  their  diminutive  size,  the  specimens  are  usually 
absolutely  i)erfect,  even  the  most  delicate  carinae  and  serrations  in  the 
crest  and  ui)per  edge  of  the  coronal  fold  are  distinctly  and  sharply 
defined.  Compared  with  other  forms,  the  peculiar  ornamentation  of  the 
coronal  region  and  the  comparatively  strong  basal  protuberance  readily 
distinguishes  the  present  teeth  from  X>.  tumidus  of  the  same  horizon^  as 
also  from  X>.  minuscuUis  of  the  Keokuk  limestone. 

Position  and  locality :  Not  rare  in  the  upper  beds  of  the  St.  Louis 
limestone }  Alton,  Illinois,  and  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


Desmiodus  ?  LiGONiFOMis,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  Xa,  Fig.  12-14. 

Teeth  very  small,  subtriangular  in  general  outline.  Crown  strong 
and  thick|  gradually  compressed  towards  the  slightly  obtuse  crest,  which 
is  nearly  horizontal  or  but  faintly  acuminate  and  minutely  denticulate, 
each  denticle  being  marked  before  and  behind  by  a  short  carina,  the 
apical  point  bearing  a  few  faint  radiating  carinie  and  which  are  rather 
more  widely  spaced  than  their  lateral  diameter,  lateral  extremities 
abruptly  truncated ;  concave  face  nearly  plane  above  the  coronal  belt, 
which  latter  occupies  the  broad  inbeveled  space,  broadly  arched  down- 
ward along  the  lower  margin  and  rapidly  contracted  laterally,  upper 
margin  less  strongly  arched  and  somewhat  irregular  in  its  direction,  or 
slightly  arched  upward  in  the  middle,  apparently  without  imbrications 
but  bearing  a  few  obscure  vertical  plicae  in  the  region  of  its  greatest 
vertical  expansion ;  convex  face  about  two-thirds  the  hight  of  that  just 
described,  lateral  portions  above  the  coronal  belt  nearly  plane,  median 
region  occupied  by  a  strong  angular  vertical  fold,  which  descends  from 
the  apex  and  rapidly  increases  in  prominence  towards  the  edge  of  the 
coronal  fold,  from  which  point  it  gradually  decreases  in  elevation,  termi- 
nating in  a  small  basal  protuberance,  basal  belt  similar  to  that  in  the 
opposite  face,  though  somewhat  less  in  depth,  simple,  inbeveled,  mode- 
rately arched  upward  in  the  middle  and  apparently  considerably  nar- 
rowed in  crossing  the  median  ridge  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  crest. 
Coronal  surfaces,  in  certain  conditions,  ornamented  with  short  irregular 
vertical  or  slightly  diverging  thread-like  striie,  but  usually,  perhaps  in 
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the  majority  of  specimens,  nearly  smooth.  Root  short,  thick,  oblique, 
lateral  margins  slightly  converging  below,  in  breadth  much  narrower, 
and  in  depth  less  than  the  hight  of  the  crown.  Greatest  lateral  diame- 
ter of  tooth  of  medium  size  .15  inch,  or  nearly  equal  to  the  entire  eleva- 
tion of  tooth,  hight  of  concave  crown  face  about  .10  inch. 

Of  the  several  individual  representatives  of  this  interesting  form, 
those  furnished  by  Dr.  Williams,  of  Boonville,  are  the  most  perfect. 
None  of  the  specimens  preserve  the  root  entire,  and  most  of  them  are 
otherwise  mutilated ;  but  the  characters  which  distinguish  them  from 
other  forms  are  sufficiently  well  displayed  in  all  the  examples.  In 
regard  to  the  generic  relations  of  these  teeth,  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  perfect  examples  might  prove  them  to  be  distinct  from  Desmiodwt^ 
to  which  genus  they  are  here  provisionally  referred,  and  with  which 
they  possess  many  features  in  common.  The  rigid  root,  vertical  crown 
and  rather  strong  median  fold  in  the  convex  face,  together  with  the 
inbeveled  coronal  belt,  present  the  same  general  characters  which  per- 
tain to  the  above  mentioned  genus.  They  are  readily  recognized  from 
7>.  miniisculu4t  of  the  same  deposits  by  the  stronger  and  more  compressed 
crown.  They  may,  however,  hold  the  same  relation  to  that  form  as 
does  X>.  co8tilliferu9  to  X>.  tumidm  of  the  St.  Louis  beds. 

Position  and  locality :  Upper  fish-bed  horizon  of  the  Keokuk  lime- 
stone, Boonville,  Missouri,  and  Bentonsport,  Iowa. 

Desmiodus  t  FLABELLUM,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI    Xa,  Fig.  15. 

Teeth  small,  moderately  strong,  fiabellate  in  outline.  Grown  moder- 
ately thick,  crest  broadly  arched,  lateral  margins  low  and  slightly 
divergent  from  the  ill-defined  extremities  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
coronal  belt,  and  irregularly  notched  by  more  or  less  widely  spaced, 
shallow  serrations;  concave  face  suboval,  lateral  diameter  and  hight 
nearly  equal,  gently  arched  vertically,  very  slightly  arched  or  nearly 
plane  laterally,  with  the  lateral  border  slightly  raised  into  a  faint  mar- 
ginal rim,  basal  belt  broad,  well-defined,  rapidly  contracted  below,  and 
occupying  the  inbeveled  region,  upper  edge  slightly  arched  upward  in 
the  middle  and  again  curved  upward  in  rounding  the  lateral  angles,  and 
marked  by  a  few  relatively  strong  vertical  folds  in  the  median  region  j 
convex  crown  face  about  one-third  less  elevated  than  the  opposite  face, 
very  gently  arched  laterally,  in  which  direction  it  presents  a  broad, 
shallow  channel  in  consequence  of  the  slight  vertical  ridge,  coronal  fold 
very  similar  to  that  in  the  opposite  face,  though  slightly  narrower, 
simple,  inbeveled,  the  upper  edge  approximating  the  curvature  of  the 
crest ;  both  crown  faces  marked  by  short,  irregular,  diverging,  thre^id- 
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like  lines,  which  increase  by  implantation  and  are  much  disconnected 
on  approaching;  the  crest,  and  much  more  strongly  developed  in  the 
concave  face  where  they  reach  halt  way  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  coronal 
belt,  enveloped  in  a  i)olished  enamel-like  layer.  Boot  apparently  stout, 
thick,  somewhat  rapidly  converging  toward  the  inferior  border,  at  its 
origin  about  half  the  lateral  diameter  of  the  crown.  Lateral  diameter 
of  crown  .16  iiidi,  hight  of  concave  face  above  the  coronal  belt  .10  inch, 
including  the  coronal  belt  .14  inch,  antero-posterior  diameter  .05  inch. 
The  form  under  consideration  is  known  to  us  by  only  a  single  speci- 
men, an  exceedingly  handsome  little  tooth,  which  is  nearly  perfect  with 
the  exception  of  the  root,  which  latter,  unfortunately,  has  been  broken 
away.  In  its  general  aspect  it  recalls  the  form  referred  to  under  the 
name  Desmiodus  ligofiiformis,  from  the  same  geological  position,  the 
resemblance  being  especially  striking  in  the  character  of  the  coronal 
belt  encircling  the  broad,  inbeveled  base  of  the  crown,  together  with 
the  superficial  ornamentation.  It  differs,  however,  markedly  in  the  outer 
coronal  aspect,  as  its  less  angular  outline,  the  regular  arching  of  the 
crest  with  its  peculiar  irregular  serration,  and  the  absence  of  the  strong 
median  ridge  in  the  convex  face;  in  each  and  all  of  which  particulars 
it  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  above  mentioned  form.  The  root 
was  probably  very  short  and  stout,  and  set  in  nearly  the  same  vertical 
plane  as  the  crown.  The  variations  of  the  individuals  of  D.  ligoniformis 
present  no  approximation  to  the  peculiarities  apparent  in  the  present 
form  ;  while  our  material  is  insufficient  to  demonstrate,  perhaps,  their 
generic  identity,  much  less  their  specific  identity,  by  supposing  these 
two  forms  to  represent  the  dental  .armature  of  opposite  jaws  Of  the 
same  species. 

Position  and  locality :    Discovered  by  Dr.  Williams  in  the  upper 
fish-bed  of  the  Keokuk  limestone ;  Boonville,  Missouri. 


Genus  YEKUSTODUS,  St.  J.  and  W. 

Teeth  laterally  elongated,  vertically  arched.  Crown  abruptly  con- 
stricted at  the  base  and  defined  by  imbricating  folds,  which  form  a  pro- 
portionately broader  belt  along  the  concave  side  than  in  the  opposite 
border,  crest  moderately  elevated  and  usually  well-defined,  uniform  or 
rising  into  a  strong,  obtusely  conical,  more  or  less  eccentric  median 
prominence,  lateral  portions  more  or  less  distinctly  marked  by  obtuse 
denticulations,  which  gradually  diminish  in  size  towards  the  extremi- 
ties ;  coronal  surfaces  enveloped  in  a  polished  enamel-like  layer.  Base 
forms  a  broad,  shallow  plate,  more  or  less  obliquely  flattened  inferiorly 
with  well  defined  angles  in  front  and  behind,  lateral  and  antero-post- 
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erior  diameter  less  than  that  of  the  crown,  with  which  it  is  uearly 
vertical. 

The  above  group  of  teeth  includes  a  form  originally  described  by  Dr. 
Leidy  under  the  name  Chomatodus  venustus,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  typical  example  of  the  genus.  Besides  the  above,  two  or  three 
additional  forms  from  the  superimposed  and  subjacent  formations  have 
come  to  our  notice,  which  together  form  a  remarkably  well-defined 
generic  combination.  Each  of  these  forms  presents  in  kind  and  degree 
about  the  same  individual  variability,  conclusively  indicating  their  inti- 
mate relattonship,  while,  at  the  same  time,  each  retains  its  own  well 
marked  characteristics  by  which  it  is  readily  distinguishable  from  its 
congeners. 

Chomatodus  (HelodxisJ  deniiculatusy  McCoy,  (Brit.  Palae.  Foss.,  p.  618, 
PI.  3  k,  fig.  9  a,  b,)  of  the  Carboniferous  limestone  of  Armagh,  may 
X)ossibly  prove  to  be  congeneric  with  the  above.  The  genus  is  thus  far 
known  only  from  the  Lower  Carboniferous  formations,  from  which  the 
forms  noticed  in  the  following  descriptions  have  been  recognized. 

• 

Vbnustodus  robustus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  IX,  Fig.  15-18. 

Teeth  having  the  same  general  form  as  the  following  described  forms, 
and  presenting  two  well  marked  varieties,  especially  distinguished  by 
the  angular  extremities  and  vertically  arched  convex  face  of  the  crown. 
The  first  or  larger  variety  is  distinguished  by  the  gently  arched  outline 
aud  the  somewhat  sudden  culmination  of  the  crest  in  a  strong,  obtusely- 
pointed  median  cone,  which  is  often  truncated  from  wear ;  crest  well- 
defined,  nearly  central  or  nearest  the  convex  border,  lateral  portions  low 
or  moderately  elevated,  and  more  or  less  distinctly  denticulated  ; 
coronal  folds  forming  a  relatively  narrow  belt  iu  the  convex  face,  some- 
times obsolete  in  the  region  of  the  swollen  median  prominence,  the 
upper  imbrications  often  broken  into  short,  oblique  i)licae  terminating  iu 
the  smooth  area,  lower  folds  forming  a  continuous  belt  with  the  broad, 
well-marked  band  of  the  concave  face,  where  it  is  composed  of  four  to 
six  folds,  which  are  usually  quite  regular,  or  bifurcated  at  intervals. 
Base  low,  narrow,  deepest  beneath  the  convex  border,  inferior  surface 
l)1ain  and  defined  in  the  angular  inner  and  outer  margins.  Of  the 
second  variety  numerous  representatives  occur  in  the  collection,  distin- 
guished by  their  smaller  size,  linear  or  gradually  tapering  outline,  and 
low,  uniform  crest-line  which  generally  traverses  the  crown  centrally, 
giving  to  the  gently  convex  face  a  relatively  greater  depth  than  observed 
in  the  preceding  variety ;  the  concave  face  forms  a  narrow,  shallow 
depression,  limited  below  by  the  broad  coronal  belt,  which  is  composed 

-45  • 
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Leiodus  oalcaeatus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  VII,  ng.  11-18. 

Teeth  variable  ia  size  and  form,  and  separable  into  tbree  or  fonr 
varieties,  whicb,  however,  are  not  persistent,  blending  into  each  other 
by  almost  imperceptible  gradations,  but  wbich  may  be  distinguished 
under  three  heads,  (posterior,  median  and  anterior  teetli,)  according  to 
their  supposed  position  upon  the  jaws.    Of  these  the  median  teeth  are 
the  largest,  presenting  a  massive  build  and  a  somewhat  strongly  arched 
outline;  base  as  long,  and  more  or  less  oblique  to,  the  crown,  deep, 
thick,  angular  in  outline,  deeply  channeled  on  one  side,  with  a  more  or 
less  angular  convexity  occupying  the  opposite  side,  both  sides  coarsely 
roughened    and    vermicularly  pitted,    inferior   surface    smooth,    and 
obliquely  beveled  to  an  edge  along  the  inner  margin  5  crown  generally 
strongly  arched  vertically,  sharply  constricted  basally,  rising  into  a 
more  or  less  tumid,  eccentric  prominence,  which  is  more  or  less  pro- 
duced inferiorly  in  the  outer  margin,  surmounted  by  a  slightly  recurved 
acute  apex;  lateral  wings  gradually  narrowed  towards  the  extremi- 
ties, which  are  obliquely  truncated  or  rounded,  and  usually  slightly 
curved  forward,  more  or  less  undulated  along  the  margins,  with  an 
obscurely  defined  median  crest,  surfaces  nearly  equally  and  regularly 
convex  vertically,  obscurely  and  irregularly  lobed,  with  one  to  three  or 
four  narrow  vertical  sulci  in  one  or  other  extremity,  giving  rise  to  an 
annulated  appearance  and  faint  secondary  cones  in  the  crest;  basal 
margins  marked  by  more  or  less  numerous,  faint  rugae — otherwise  the 
coronal  surfaces  are  smooth  and  finely  punctate.    From  individuals 
possessing  the  above  characteristics  there  seems  to  be  a  gradation  into 
smaller  forms,  some  of  which  are  of  minute  size,  and  which  are  readily 
recognizable  by  the  extremely  produced,  slender,  eccentric  cone,  which 
latter  is  also  more  or  less  deflected  laterally,  as  well  as  recurved,  more 
strongly  produced  basally  in  front,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  lobed,  though  in 
in  the  larger  individuals  the  lateral  extremities  are  faintly  undulated  ver- 
tically, in  the  smaller  ones  laterally  abbreviated,  and  the  apex  less  eccen- 
trically produced ;  in  other  respects  presenting  a  community  of  characters 
which  intimately  connect  them  with  the  larger  teeth.    A  third  form, 
which  may  have  formed  the  posterior  rows,  is  represented  by  individuals 
differing  in  no  respect  from  the  median  teeth,  except  in  the  truncated 
or  obtuse  cone  and  depressed  lateral  wings.    A  fourth  and  sparsely 
represented  variety  is  distinguished   by  the  rather  elevated,  sharp- 
pointed,  an tero- posteriorly  compressed  crown.    Coronal  surfaces  envel- 
oped in  a  thin,  polished  enamel-like  layer,  and  very  faintly  verrucose ; 
in  worn  surfaces  the  punctate  structure  is  much  more  distinct,  and  in 
immature  teeth  the  crown  presents  an  elegant  verrucose  or  roughened 
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appearance.  Id  transverse  diameter  the  teeth  range  from  less  than  .15 
to  1.05  inch. 

The  varied  dentition  indicated  by  these  teeth  renders  this  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  numerous  Orodont  species  occurring  in  our 
Carboniferous  rocks.  In  the  mature  or  larger  teeth,  the  coronal  lobes 
approach  more  nearly  the  condition  ascribed  to  Orodus,  while  in  the 
small  teeth,  with  the  exception  of  the  acutely  produced  median  cone, 
the  superficial  characters  even  more  resemble  certain  forms  of  HeloduSj 
or  the  small  teeth  of  certain  Paeplvodi.  In  their  diversity  they  recall 
the  dentition  of  Gestradon — the  small,  acutely  conical  teeth  correspond- 
ing to  the  prehensile  teeth  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth,  while  the 
posterior  teeth  become  less  and  less  prominent  and  acutely  apiculate, 
until  reaching  the  low,  obtusely  conical  or  depressed  teeth  which  com- 
posed the  rows  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  jaws. 

The  collections  from  the  Keokuk  limestone  also  afford  a  few  examples 
of  teeth,  which  are  indistinguishable  from  the  Burlington  specimens, 
except  that  they  are  apparently  more  coarsely  punctate.  Our  series  o€ 
these  specimens  is  so  small,  however,  as  not  to  exhibit  their  distinguish- 
ing characteristics,  if  such  they  possess,  by  which  they  may  be  recog- 
nized from  the  form  described  above,  though  they  may  be  indicated 
provisionally  by  the  name  L.  grossipunctatus.  The  latter  specimens 
occur  in  the  Keokuk  Ash-bed  horizon  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  Warsaw, 
Illinois. 

Position  and  locality :  Kot  uncommon  in  the  fish-bed  of  the  Upper 
Burlington  limestone;  Louisa  and  DesMoines  counties,  Iowa;  Hender- 
son and  Warren  counties,  Illinois. 


Gekus  DESMIODUS,  St.  J.  and  W. 

Teeth  occurring  in  series  or  rows  extending  from  the  inner  to  the 
outer  border  of  the  jaws.  Individually  the  teeth  are  of  small  size, 
robust.  Crown  laterally  elongated,  more  or  less  strongly  arched  verti- 
cally, culminating  in  a  strong,  subconical,  median  prominence,  which  is 
strongly  buttressed  in  the  outer  or  concave  face  by  an  angular  vertical 
ridge,  laterally  flanked  by  the  obtusely  angular  crests,  which  are  more 
or  less  strongly  denticulated,  inner  face  more  or  less  regularly  arched 
in  both  directions,  anterior  face  gently  concave  or  plane  vertically,  more 
or  less  strongly  produced  along  the  basal  line  in  the  median  region, 
extremities  rounded,  basal  borders  inbeveled  and  occupied  by  a  simple, 
wide  coronal  fold,  which  slightly  overlaps  the  produced  borders  of  the 
superior  coronal  region ;  surface  polished,  smooth  or  delicately  marked, 
along  the  crest  by  sharp  thread-like  cosUe,  and  in  the  edge  of  the  cpro- 
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the  median  cone  being  very  obscurely  developed,  lateral  portions  of  the 
crest  obscurely  and  irregularly  denticulate;  the  concave  face  is  also 
sometimes  more  or  less  distinctly  undulated  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
observed  in  the  large  teeth,  with  which  they  otherwise  bear  features  in 
common.  Of  the  latter  style  of  teeth  the  collections  contain  few  exam- 
ples, and  this  is  true  in  relation  to  all  the  other  forms  of  the  genus, 
with  the  exception  of  V.  Leidyl,  of  which  the  collection  of  Mr.  Van 
noRNE  affords  a  fine  series  of  both  the  large  median  teeth  and  the 
anterior  teeth,  and  the  variety  represented  by  the  teeth  just  described. 
In  regard  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  present  form,  it  is 
known  to  occur  at  nearly"  all  the  localities  in  the  Upper  Burlington 
where  the  fish-bed  stratum  is  exposed.  A  noticeable  feature  of  these 
collections  is  the  persistency  of  the  characters  which  distinguish,  even 
though  it  appear  slight,  the  Upper  Burlington  from  the  Keokuk  teeth, 
and  the  present  form  from  that  previously  described,  with  which  it  is 
associated  at  the  locality  which  has  received  the  most  exhaustive  explo- 
ration. But,  however  similar  species  may  appear  when  comparisons  are 
limited  to  a  few  examples  of  one  or  other  form,  experience  ofteuer  than 
otherwise  proves,  on  the  examination  of  large  materials,  a  much  greater 
divergence  in  the  characters  peculiar  to  each  than  it  was  i)ossible  to 
detect  in  a  comparatively  limited  series  of  specimens. 

Position  and  locality :  Common  in  the  Upper  Burlington  fish-bed ; 
Louisa  and  DesMoines  counties,  Iowa,  and  Henderson,  Warren  and 
Adams  counties,  Illinois. 

• 

Venustodus  TE^'UICRISTATUS,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  IX,  Fig.  19-'24. 

Teeth  attaining  medium  size,  variable  in  outline  and  proportions,  in 
which  latter  respect  at  least  three  varieties  may  be  recognized. 

The  first  of  these  attains  the  largest  size  and  most  robust  proportions, 
ranging  from  .35  inch  to  1  inch  in  lateral  diameter,  and  .10  to  .33  inch 
in  an tero  posterior  diameter,  presenting  from  above  an  irregular  long- 
elliptical  outline,  sometimes  sigmoidally  curved,  and  moderately  arched 
between  the  extremities.  Crown  very  gradually  converging  from  the 
median  region  towards  the  lateral  extremities,  which  are  obtusely 
rounded,  one  narrower  than  the  other,  lateral  portions  of  the  crest  low, 
compressed,  forming  a  sharp,  more  or  less  distinctly  and  numerously 
denticulated  crest,  which  is  suddenly  produced  into  a  relatively  strong 
eccentric  prominence,  which  in  mature  individuals  is  laterally  com- 
pressed, erect  or  laterally  deflected,  generally  towards  the  short  extrem- 
ity, and  usually  flanked  in  the  convex  face  by  an  angular  vertical 
buttress  and  a  more  or  less  prominent  gibbosity  in  the  opposite  face. 
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tlie  concave  face  is  bat  slightly  depressed  vertically,  aver?.ging  in  width 
about  one-third  greater  than  the  opposite  face,  which  in  the  majority  of 
specimens  is  also  depressed  vertically  on  either  side  of  the  principal 
cone — in  rare  examples  the  angle  of  the  median  cone  is  much  distended, 
producing  a  broad  convexity  in  the  median  region  of  the  narrow  face; 
coronal  belt  well-marked,  consisting  of  three  or  four  imbrications  in  the 
concave  face,  and  three  in  the  opposite  border,  generally-  regularly  dis- 
posed throughout  the  median  region,  but  often  interrupted  by  interca- 
lated folds  on  reaching  the  extremities — in  some  instances  the  uppermost 
fold  terminating  in  the  acutely  angular  buttress  of  the  median  cone. 
Base  forming  a  strong  plate,  considerably  narrower  than  the  crown,  the 
narrow  face  beveled  to  the  angularly-defined,  flattened  inferior  surface, 
and  about  half  or  two-thirds  the  hight  of  the  face  beneath  the  convex 
crown-face,  which  latter  equals  the  greatest  depth  of  the  base.  In  worn 
teeth  the  crest  is  more  or  less  reduced  in  elevation,  the  median  cone  is 
almost  always  truncated  and  frequently  worn  down  to  the  level  of  the 
lateral  portions  of  the  crest;  coronal  surfaces  smooth  or  faintly  undu- 
lated, and  polished ;  basal  region  more  or  less  roughened. 

We  have  recognized  a  variety  differing  from  the  above  by  their  more 
slender  proportions,  and  linear  or  slightly  curved  outline,  relatively 
inconspicuous  and  eccentric  median  prominence,  the  crest  being  remark- 
ably uniform  throughout,  the  coronal  belt  containing  an  additionarfold. 
Lateral  diameter  of  crown  .54  inch,  antero-posterior  diameter  .11,  ele- 
vation about  .05.  A  third  variety  is  distinguished  by  its  relatively 
short  lateral  diameter,  and  strongly  arched  vertical  outline,  and  the 
predominance  of  the  concave  crown  face  over  convex  face  in  vertical 
hight ;  the  lateral  portions  of  the  crest  are  faintly  denticulated,  the 
median  cone  sometimes  flattened  in  the  convex  face,  the  coronal  belt 
showing  three  folds  in  the  concave  and  two  in  the  opposite  border, 
where  they  are  sometimes  interrupted,  presenting  a  beaded  appearance. 
Lateral  diameter  of  crown  .30  inch,  lesser  diameter  about  .12,  or  equal 
to  the  depth  of  the  concave  face,  hight  of  median  cone  in  the  convex 
face  about  .07  inch. 

The  differences  which  distinguish  the  several  varieties  noticed  above 
one  from  the  other  are  not  sufficiently  characteristic  to  be  deemed  of 
specific  importance,  and  probably  indicate  no  greater  difference  than 
that  dependent  on  the  position  the  teeth  occupied  upon  the  jaws.  ThjB 
first  variety  probably  held  a  median  position,  the  third  occupying  the 
anterior  portion,  and  the  second  variety  may  have  filled  the  intermedi- 
ate space,  or,  perhaps,  more  probably  the  posterior  portions  of  the  jaws. 

However  variable  these  teeth  may  appear  on  casual  examination,  a 
more  intimate  acquaintan'ce  derived  from  the  comparison  of  a  large 
suite  of  specimens  reveals  a  remarkable  identity  of  features  common  to 
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the  median  cone  being  very  obscurely  developed,  lateral  portions  of  the 
crest  obscurely  and  irregularly  denticulate;  the  concave  face  is  also 
sometimes  more  or  less  distinctly  undulated  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
observed  in  the  large  teeth,  with  which  they  otherwise  bear  features  in 
common.  Of  the  latter  style  of  teeth  the  collections  contain  few  exam- 
ples, and  this  is  true  in  relation  to  all  the  other  forms  of  the  genus, 
with  the  exception  of  V,  Leidyi^  of  which  the  collection  of  Mr.  VAN 
TIORNE  affords  a  tine  series  of  both  the  large  median  teeth  and  the 
anterior  teeth,  and  the  variety  represented  by  the  teeth  just  described. 
In  regard  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  present  form,  it  is 
known  to  occur  at  nearly  all  the  localities  in  the  Upper  Burlington 
where  the  fish-bed  stratum  is  exposed.  A  noticeable  feature  of  these 
collections  is  the  persistency  of  the  characters  which  distinguish,  even 
though  it  appear  slight,  the  Upper  Burlington  from  the  Keokuk  teeth, 
and  the  present  form  from  that  previously  described,  with  which  it  is 
associated  at  the  locality  which  has  received  the  most  exhaustive  explo- 
ration. But,  however  similar  species  may  appear  when  comparisons  are 
limited  to  a  few  examples  of  one  or  other  form,  experience  oftenerthan 
otherwise  proves,  on  the  examination  of  large  materials,  a  much  greater 
divergence  in  the  characters  peculiar  to  each  than  it  w  as  possible  to 
detect  in  a  comparatively  limited  series  of  specimens. 

Position  and  locality:  Common  in  the  Upper  Burliugton  fish-bed j 
Louisa  and  DesMoines  counties,  Iowa,  and  Henderson,  Warren  and 
Adams  counties,  Illinois. 

Venistodus  TENUiCRi  status,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  IX,  Fig.  19--a4. 

Teeth  attaiuing  medium  size,  variable  in  outline  and  proportions,  in 
which  latter  respect  at  least  three  varieties  may  be  recognized. 

The  first  of  these  attains  the  largest  size  and  most  robust  proportions, 
rangiug  from  .35  inch  to  1  inch  in  lateral  diameter,  and  .10  to  .33  inch 
in  antero  posterior  diameter,  preseuting  from  above  an  irregular  long- 
elliptical  outline,  sometimes  sigmoidally  curved,  and  moderately  arched 
between  the  extremities.  Crown  very  gradually  converging  from  the 
median  region  towards  the  lateral  extremities,  which  are  obtusely 
rounded,  one  narrower  than  the  other,  lateral  portions  of  the  crest  low, 
compressed,  forming  a  sharp,  more  or  less  distinctly  and  numerously 
denticulated  crest,  which  is  suddenly  produced  into  a  relatively  strong 
eccentric  prominence,  which  in  mature  individuals  is  laterally  com- 
pressed, erect  or  laterally  deflected,  generally  towards  the  short  extrem- 
ity, and  usually  flanked  in  the  convex  face  by  an  angular  vertical 
buttress  and  a  more  or  less  prominent  gibbosity  in  the  opposite  face, 
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thecoucave  face  is  but  slightly  depressed  vertically,  averaging  in  width 
about  one-third  greater  than  the  opposite  face,  which  in  the  majority  of 
specimens  is  also  depressed  vertically  on  either  side  of  the  principal 
cone — in  rare  examples  the  angle  of  the  median  cone  is  much  distended, 
producing  a  broad  convexity  in  the  median  region  of  the  narrow  face; 
coronal  belt  well-marked,  consisting  of  three  or  four  imbrications  in  the 
concave  face,  and  three  in  the  opposite  border,  generally  regularly  dis- 
posed throughout  the  median  region,  but  often  interrupted  by  interca- 
lated folds  on  reaching  the  extremities — in  some  instances  the  uppermost 
fold  terminating  in  the  acutely  angular  buttress  of  the  median  cone. 
Base  forming  a  strong  plate,  considerably  narrower  than  the  crown,  the 
narrow  face  beveled  to  the  angularly-defined,  flattened  inferior  surface, 
and  about  half  or  two-thirds  the  hight  of  the  face  beneath  the  convex 
crown-face,  which  latter  equals  the  greatest  depth  of  the  base.  In  worn 
teeth  the  crest  is  more  or  less  reduced  in  elevation,  the  median  cone  is 
almost  always  truncated  and  frequently  worn  down  to  the  level  of  the 
lateral  portions  of  the  crest }  coronal  surfaces  smooth  or  faintly  undu- 
lated, and  polished ;  basal  region  more  or  less  roughened. 

We  have  recognized  a  variety  differing  from  the  above  by  their  more 
slender  proportions,  and  linear  or  slightly  curved  outline,  relatively 
inconspicuous  and  eccentric  median  prominence,  the  crest  being  remark- 
ably uniform  throughout,  the  coronal  belt  containing  an  additional'fold. 
Lateral  diameter  of  crown  .54  inch,  antero-posterior  diameter  .11,  ele- 
vation about  .05.  A  third  variety  is  distinguished  by  its  relatively 
short  lateral  diameter,  and  strongly  arched  vertical  outline,  and  the 
predominance  of  the  concave  crown  face  over  convex  face  in  vertical 
hight ;  the  lateral  portions  of  the  crest  are  faintly  denticulated,  the 
median  cone  sometimes  flattened  in  the  convex  face,  the  coronal  belt 
showing  three  folds  in  the  concave  and  two  in  the  opposite  border, 
where  they  are  sometimes  interrupted,  presenting  a  beaded  appearance. 
Lateral  diameter  of  crown  .30  inch,  lesser  diameter  about  .12,  or  equal 
to  the  depth  of  the  concave  face,  hight  of  median  cone  in  the  convex 
face  about  .07  inch. 

The  differences  which  distinguish  the  several  varieties  noticed  above 
one  from  the  other  are  not  sufficiently  characteristic  to  be  deemed  of 
specific  importance,  and  probably  indicate  no  greater  difference  than 
that  dependent  on  the  position  the  teeth  occupied  upon  the  jaws.  The 
first  variety  probably  held  a  median  position,  the  third  occupying  the 
anterior  portion,  and  the  second  variet}''  may  have  filled  the  intermedi- 
ate space,  or,  x)erha])S,  more  probably  the  posterior  portions  of  the  jaws. 

However  variable  these  teeth  may  appear  on  casual  examination,  a 
more  intimate  acquaintaifce  derived  from  the  comparison  of  a  largo 
suite  of  specimens  reveals  a  remarkable  identity  of  features  common  to 
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all,  snob  as  readily  distiuguish  tUem  as  a  whole  from  tbe  allied  th  igh 
specifically  distinct  forms  noticed  from  other  horizons.  Nor  does  this 
variability  shade  off  into  these  other  specific  forms,  each  of  which,  while 
they  present  an  equal  degree  of  variation,  are  marked  by  certain  persist- 
ent features  peculiar  to  them. 

From  tbe  St.  Louis  and  Cheater  species,  the  present  teeth  may  be 
recognized  by  the  proportionately  greater  size,  narrower  coronal  belt, 
and  the  peculiar  compressed,  carina-Iike  crest,  and  the  laterally  com- 
pressed median  cone.  As  in  those  forms,  the  denticulated  character  of 
the  crest  is  quite  variable,  often  almost  obsolete,  though,  perhaps,  never 
entirely  absent  except  when  obliterated  by  attrition. 

Position  and  locality :  Common  in  the  ichthyic  horizon  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  Keokuk  limestone ;  vicinity  of  Warsaw,  Illinois,  Keokuk 
and Bontousport,  Iowa,  St.  Francisville  and  Boonville,  Missouri;  appa- 
rently rare  at  the  latter  locality,  since  few  examples  occur  in  the  inter- 
esting collection  of  Dr.  Williams,  made  at  that  locality. 

Venitstodus  Leidyi,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI    IX.  Fiu-  1-4. 
Vhomatodm  venimtu*,  Lridt,  1856.    Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  Phila.,  vol.  xi,  PI.  v,  Ag.  19-21. 

The  teeth  which  are  arranged  under  the  above  specific  designation 
present  considerable  individual  variation  in  form,  but  which  may  be 
considered  under  two  heads  or  varieties,  as  represented  by  individuals 
from  different  parts  of  the  jaws. 

First,  teeth  of  small  size,  rectilinear  in  outline  viewed  from  above, 
gently  arched  between  the  extremities,  a  tooth  of  average  size  .50  inch 
in  greatest  length,  and  in  breadth  across  the  median  portion  of  the 
tooth  .15  inch.  The  crown  forms  a  rectilinear  plate,  very  slightly  dis- 
turbed in  the  middle,  lateral  extremities  angularly  rounded,  rising  into 
a  subconical,  more  or  less  eccentric  and  usually  truncated  apex,  which 
forms  an  obtuse  angle  in  the  arched  outline  from  which  the  crest  grad- 
ually declines  to  the  extremities;  the  crest  is  more  or  less  sharply 
angular,  and  occupied  by  a  variable  number  (10  to  18)  of  delicate 
though  well  defined  denticulations,  which  are  generally  more  strongly 
developed  and  numerous  in  one  than  in  the  other  wing  of  the  crest;  the 
concave  face  of  the  crown  is  gently  depressed,  about  one  third  higher 
than  the  oi)posite  face,  which  latter  is  slightly  arched  vertically,  and 
more  or  less  protuberant  in  the  median  region  beneath  the  apex ;  the 
coronal  folds  form  a  continuous  belt  encircling  the  crown,  broadest  along 
the  concave  margin,  diminished  to  a  narrow  belt  in  the  convex  border, 
and  composed  of  a  series  of  delicate  interwoven  thread-like  imbrica- 
tions, of  which  only  the  uppermost  forms  an  uninterrupted  line  spanning 
the  crown ;  both  coronal  surfaces  are  covered  by  a  thin,  smooth,  enamel- 
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like  layer,  uBually  woru  away  for  a  short  distance  below  the  crest  on  the 
convex  side,  exposing  to  view  a  minute  punctate  structure.  The  base 
forms  a  very  low,  relatively  narrow  plate,  inferior  surface  slightly 
oblique  to  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  crown,  with  more  or  less  angular 
margins  in  front  and  behind,  and  in  lateral  extent  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  the  crown. 

Tlie  second  variety  is  represented  by  smaller  teeth,  which  are  princi- 
pally distinguishable  from  those  above  described  by  their  strong  bow- 
shaped  or  vertically  arched  outline  and  acuminate  apex,  but  which 
show  a  gradation  from  the  acutely  angular  crest  into  the  less  strongly 
apiculate  teeth.  In  the  more  prominently  arched  examples,  a  sharp, 
angular  ridge  descends  from  the  tip  of  the  apex  to  the  base  of  the 
crown  in  the  convex  side,  which  latter  is  almost  imperceptibly  arched 
vertically,  the  opposite  face  gently  channeled  in  the  long  diameter; 
towards  the  extremities,  which  are  more  or  less  asymmetrical,  the  crest 
is  delicately  denticulated,  the  same  as  observed  in  the  larger  teeth.  In 
the  character  of  the  coronal  folds,  punctation  of  the  convex  margin  of 
the  crest,  form  and  position  of  the  base,  they  are  in  no  particular  essen- 
tially dissimilar  to  the  large  teeth.  The  relative  position  occupied  by 
these  small  teeth  was  probably  anterior  to  those  first  noticed  above — 
the  extremely  arched  forms  may  have  occupied  the  symphysis  of  the 
jaws  corresponding  to  the  prehensile  teeth  of  the  Cestracionts.  In  size 
they  also  exhibit  considerable  variability,  however,  apparently  never 
attaining  the  dimensions  of  the  posterior  or  median  teeth. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Van  Hornb  for  the  use  of  a  tine  series  illus- 
trative of  the  varied  phases  presented  by  the  interesting  form  under 
consideration.  The  species  was  first  made  known  by  Dr.  Leidy,  who 
descril>ed  it  under  the  name  Choinatodus  venustm.  The  original  speci- 
men, which  was  kindly  loaned  us  for  comparison,  was  derived  from  the 
upper  portion  of  the  St.  Louis  limestone,  probably  from  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  from  Warsaw,  III.,  as  we  have  most  conclusively  determined  from 
the  nature  of  the  matrix  as  well  as  the  fossil  itself,  in  both  which 
respects  it  agrees  with  the  St.  Louis  specimens,  and  presents  the  same 
strong  contrast  to  the  Keokuk  species  from  the  latter  locality.  Having 
adopted  the  original  specific  application  to  designate  the  generic  group, 
of  which  the  present  form  is  regarded  a  typical  representative,  it  gives 
us  pleasure  to  rededicate  the  species  in  honor  of  its  discoverer. 

The  above  form  is  closely  allied  to  V.  arguUiSj  from  which  it  is  par- 
ticularly distinguishable  by  the  more  rectilinear  outline  and  the  inter- 
woven or  reticulated  character  of  the  coronal  folds,  and  which  are 
discernible  in  almost  every  condition  in  which  the  individuals  are  met 
with.  With  the  Keokuk  and  Upper  Burlington  forms  it  scarcely  needs 
comparison. 
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Position  and  locality :    Iq  the  middle  and  upper  beds  of  the  St  Loais 
limestone ;  Alton  and  Monroe  county,  Illinois ;  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


Venustodus  argutus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  IX,  Fig.  5,  6. 

Teeth  of  small  size,  gently  arched  along  the  convex  border,  more  or 
less  arched  vertically,  extremities  rounded  or  angularly  truncated,  dis- 
tance in  a  direct  line  between  the  extremities  of  a  medium-sized 
specimen  .32  inch,  an tero  posterior  breadth  of  crown  .09  inch.  Of  this 
form  two  more  or  less  well-marked  varieties  may  be  recognized,  the 
smaller  of  which  is  distinguished  by  its  more  strongly  arched  outline, 
and  in  some  instances  faint  sigmoidal  curvature,  obtusely  rounded  at 
the  extremities ;  besides,  the  crown  is  centrally  traversed  by  a  low  or 
moderately  elevated  crest,  which  culminates  in  a  strong,  conical, 
laterally  deflected  median  cone,  wiiich  in  worn  specimens  is  tumid,  and 
flanked  in  either  extremity  by  a  row  of  more  or  less  prominent  denticu- 
lations,  which  regularly  decrease  in  size  on  nearing  the  extremities,  and 
are  more  strongly  developed  upon  that  side  overshadowed  by  the  eccen- 
tric median  cone,  varying  from  eight  to  eleven  in  number;  the  convex 
surface  is  slightly  arched  vertically,  often  interrupted  in  the  median 
region  by  a  tumid  distension  of  the  basal  portion  of  the  principal  cone, 
in  hight  little  lessor  even  exceeding  that  of  the  opposite  face,  which 
latter  presents  a  shallow  depressed  area,  terminated  below  by  a  com- 
paratively wide  coronal  belt  composed  of  as  many  as  three  more  or  less 
regular  and  strongly  marked  imbricating  folds,  which  are  reduced  to 
one  or  two  narrow  folds  in  the  convex  face. 

The  second  variety,  which  we  have  identified  with  the  present  species, 
is  characterized  by  its  rectangular  outline  as  seen  from  above,  is  less 
strongly  arched  vertically,  and  traversed  by  a  subcentral  crest,  which 
rises  more  abruptly  from  the  convex  border,  culminating  in  a  somewhat 
eccentric  vertical  cone,  with  from  four  to  seven  lateral  denticulations 
in  either  extremity  ;  convex  face  relatively  low,  lunate  in  outline,  gently 
arched  in  both  directions,  and  margined  below^  by  two  or  three  narrow 
i  mbricating  folds,  which  fold  round  the  extremities  coalescing  with  the 
much  wider  belt  of  the  opposite  face;  the  concave  face  is  about  one- 
third  higher  than  the  opposite  side,  of  which  fully  one-half  is  embraced 
in  the  numerously  imbricated  coronal  belt,  wiiich  forms  a  broad  border 
projecting  outward  and  downward  in  a  less  abrupt  descent  than  the 
declivity  of  the  superior  surface,  lateral  extremities  abruptly  truncated 
or  but  sligbtly  rounded;  the  thread-like  imbricating  plica^  of  the  coro- 
nal belt  more  or  less  frequently  and  irregularly  anastomose,  with  inter- 
calated folds  in  the  stronger  and  more  widely  spaced  upper  portion  of 
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the  belt,  where  they  are  upturned  at  their  extremities,  and  becoming 
obsolete  before  reaching  the  lateral  extremities  of  the  crown,  where  the 
main  belt  is  more  or  less  suddenly  deflected,  sometimes  at  right-angles, 
and  curved  round  the  extremities. 

In  call  these  varieties  the  base  forms  a  thick,  more  or  less  angular 
plate,  the  inferior  surface  of  which  is  slightly  oblique  to  the  horizontal 
plane  of  the  crown,  from  which  it  is  strongly  defined  on  either  side  by 
a  deep  sulcation,  and  constituting  less  than  half  the  vertical  elevatio!i 
of  the  tooth.  The  crown  is  highly  polished,  but  in  worn  specimens  the 
crest  is  more  or  less  distinctly  punctate,  in  which  condition  the  lateral 
denticulations  are  often  nearly  obsolete. 

The  present  form  was  first  recognized  in  a  few  specimens  in  the  col- 
lection of  Prof.  WoRTHEN,  all  of  which  represented  the  small  arched 
teeth.  Subsequent  discoveries  brought  to  light  larger  and  more  sym- 
metrical teeth,  corresponding  to  the  varieties  in  the  St.  Louis  limestone 
which  have  been  specifically  associated  under  the  name  V,  Leidyu 
Some  examples  among  these  teeth  are  remarkable  for  the  prehensile 
character  of  the  strong  apiculate  me<lian  cone,  and  this  feature  is  con- 
fined apparently  to  certain  of  the  more  strongly  arched  specimens,  and 
has  led  to  their  reference  to  the  anterior  portion  of  tbe  jaws,  recalling 
the  acuminate  teeth  occupying  a  similar  position  upon  the  jaws  of  Ces- 
tracion.  Others,  again,  though  strongly  arched,  have  the  median  cone 
nearly  vertical  and  angularly  buttressed  in  the  convex  face,  the  lateral 
denticulations  being  less  prominent,  and  the  concave  face  more  nearly 
approximating  its  condition  in  the  last  above  described  variety. 
Although,  regarded  separately,  these  varieties  may  appear  to  l)e  char- 
acterized by  persistent  diftVrences,  yet,  when  we  bring  to  our  aid  the 
evidence  afforded  by  other  forms  of  the  type,  one  can  hardly  fail  to 
recognize  in  these  seeming  differences  the  local  and  individual  varia- 
tions of  the  teeth  of  one  and  the  same  species.  The  evidence  which 
may  hereafter  be  obtained  from  a  more  complete  series  of  specimens, 
will  as  likely  prove  the  specific  identity  of  these  varieties  as  is  the  result 
in  the  numerously  represented  and  equally  and  similarly  variable  denti- 
tion of  the  previously  described  forms. 

The  present  form  is  readily  recognized  from  the  species  occurring  in 
the  subjacent  St.  Louis  formation,  by  the  more  regular  disposition  of 
the  imbricating  folds  ;  indeed,  it  beais  a  more  intimate  resemblance  to 
the  forms  described  from  the  Keokuk  and  upper  Burlington  formations 
than  to  v.  Leidyu 

Position  and  locality :  Not  uncommon  in  the  upper  fish-bed  of  the 
Chester  limestone ;  Chester,  Illinois. 
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Genus  HAKPACODUS,  Agassiz. 

Teeth  laterally  elongated,  vertically  arched,  and  gently  curved  out- 
ward in  the  concave  face,  with  nearly  parallel  margins.  Crown  com- 
pressed along  the  crest  and  deeply  and  regularly  serrated,  expanded 
below,  convex  face  relatively  low,  nearly  vertical,  opposite  face  gently 
concave  vertically,  coronal  borders  more  or  less  produced  and  sharply 
inbeveled  to  the  base  in  either  side,  laterally  produced  and  sharply 
rounded.  Base  strong,  more  or  less  obliquely  produced  to  one  or  other 
side,  less  the  lateral  diameter  of  the  crown,  lateral  angles  well-defined, 
the  relative  depth  of  the  two  faces  the  opposite  of  the  coronal  faces, 
that  beneath  the  convex  crown-face  being  deepest,  gently  excavated  or 
plane,  the  opposite  side  also  laterally  channeled,  defined  below  by  the 
obtuse  angle  of  the  inferior  surface,  which  latter  is  obliquely  beveled  to 
the  more  acute  posterior  (f)  margin.  The  coronal  surfaces  present  the 
usual  dense,  polished  enamel-like  external  layer. 

Amongst  some  teeth  from  the  Carboniferous  limestone  of  Armagh, 
belonging  to  the  collection  of  Lord  Enniskillen,  Prof.  Agassiz  recog- 
nized a  peculiar  type  to  which  he  gave  the  above  generic  appellation, 
and  which,  as  originally  understood,  was  supposed  to  be  represented  by 
two  distinct  forms.  One  of  these  was  designated  by  the  specific  term 
H.  dentatus  and  so  published  in  the  catalogue  of  types  belonging  to  the 
collection  of  Lord  Enniskillen,  in  1869 ;  the  other  form,  which  was 
represented  by  one  or  two  imperfectly  preserved  specimens,  had  received 
no  specific  designation.  In  the  course  of  our  investigations,  we  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  additional  material,  representing  several 
species  which  are  closely  allied  to  the  forms  noticed  by  Prof.  Agassiz, 
and  from  which  may  be  derived  a  somewhat  more  satisfactory  idea  of 
their  character  and  relations  than  was  afforded  by  the  few  European 
examples  accessible  to  him. 

From  the  study  of  these  data,  we  have  been  led  to  transfer  the  form 
H.  dentatus  to  the  genus  Ctenopetalvs,  Agassiz,  with  which  it  apparently 
has  the  most  intimate  relationship ;  although  strongly  marked  specifi- 
cally by  the  extremely  developed  serrations:  amongst  the  American 
forms,  however,  we  find  those  which,  in  the  above  respect,  occupy  an 
intermediate  position,  thus  more  closely  connecting  this  extreme  form 
with  the  more  delicately  serrated  forms  of  the  genus. 

Of  the  type  represented  by  the  unnamed  form  above  referred  to,  our 
collection  also  afford  a  few  quite  entire  individuals,  representing  two 
forms,  which  fully  illustrate  the  distinctive  and  congeneric  charactoris- 
tics  which  they  in  common  possess  with  the  European  form  alluded  to 
above,  at  the  same  time  furnishing  conclusive  evidence  as  to  their  gen- 
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eric  distinctness  from  the  first  noticed  form,  H,  dentatus.  Thas  limited 
and  defined  as  above,  Harpacodm  constitutes  a  well  characterized  gene- 
ric group,  the  affinities  of  which  would  appear  to  be  near  Choniatodus^ 
as  indicated  not  only  by  the  low,  compressed  crown,  but  also  the  con- 
formation of  the  basal  region. 

Habpacodus  oooidentalis,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  Xa,  Fig.  i. 

Teeth  small,  laterally  elongated,  gently  arched  outward  along  the  con- 
cave border  and  also  along  the  crest.  Grown  compressed  along  the 
crest,  expanded  below  in  the  concave  face,  deeply  pectinated  with  from 
ten  to  twelve  rounded  denticulations,  the  intervening  sulci  extending 
downwards  nearly  to  the  basal  border,  very  gradually  diminishing  in 
size  towards  the  extremities,  which  are  abruptly  rounded;  the  convex 
face  forms  a  long,  narrow  crescent-shaped  area,  more  or  less  strongly 
curved  downward  at  the  extremities,  rising  vertically  from  the  basal 
margin ;  concave  face  about  a  third  higher  than  the  opposite  side, 
gently  depressed,  and  laterally  and  vertically  gently  arched,  basal  bor- 
ders prominent,  abruptly  curved  upward  at  the  extremities,  and  contin- 
uous with  the  less  prominent  coronal  border  of  the  convex  face,  in  both 
faces  abruptly  infiexed  to  the  basal  region.  Coronal  surfaces  smooth, 
the  crest  sometimes  delicately  striated.  Base  moderately  thick,  late- 
rally nearly  as  long  as  the  crown,  which  it  equals  in  depth,  the  deep  side 
beneath  the  convex  crown  face  gently  excavated  and  nearly  in  the  same 
vertical  plane,  a  third  deeper  than  the  opposite  side,  which  is  somewhat 
more  deeply  channeled,  inferior  surface  plane,  obliquely  beveled  to  the 
acutely  angular  posterior  (?)  border,  lateral  angles  well-defined.  Greatest 
diameter  of  a  medium  sized  specimen  .25  inch,  vertical  elevation  of 
tooth  .10,  anteroposterior  diameter  at  base  of  crown  .05,  elevation  of 
concave  crown-face  .07  inch. 

The  above. form  is  based  upon  specimens  discovered  by  Mr.  Yan 
HoBNE,  in  whose  collection  there  is  a  nearly  perfect  example,  while  we 
have  obtained  other  more  or  less  perfect  examples,  which  exhibit  but 
slight  individual  variation,  and  so  well-marked  is  the  form  that  even 
fragmentary  specimens  are  readily  determinable. 

Position  and  locality :  Upper  beds  of  the  St.  Louis  limestone ;  Alton, 
Illinois,  and  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Harpaoodus  compaotus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PL  X  A,  Tig.  1. 

A  Ri>ecimen  obtained  by  Mr.  Wobthen  from  the  Chester  formation, 
which  exhibits  the  concave  aspect  of  the  tooth,  constitutes  a  second  and 
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closely  allied  form  of  the  above  genus  known  from  American  horizons. 
The  present  form  is  distinguished  from  that  last  described  from  the  St. 
Louis,  U,  occidentaUsj  by  its  stouter  proportions,  strongly  arched  out- 
line, the  obliquity  of  the  deep  face  of  the  base,  and  relatively  shallower 
o])posite  face,  and  more  obliquely  beveled  inferior  surface.  The  coronal 
region  is  very  similar  to  the  above  mentioned  form,  the  pectinations, 
perhaps,  are  more  tumid  and  the  crest  slightly  acuminate. 

There  remains  to  be  noticred  another  form  with  which  the  present 
species  is^closely  allied.  This  is  represented  by  small  teeth  occurring  in 
the  Mountain  limestone  at  Armagh,  Ireland,  specimens  of  which,  wilh  a 
rare  suite  of  other  forms,  had  been  borrowed  bj-  Prof.  AoASSiz  from  the 
collection  of  Lord  Enniskillen,  which  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  per- 
mitted to  exainine  at  the  museum  in  Cambridge  before  they  were  returned 
to  Florence  Court.  These  teeth  are  but  little  larger  than  the  American 
form,  from  which  they  mainly  difler  in  the  less  vertically  arched  and 
laterally  curved  outline,  and,  perhaps,  fewer  pectinations,  the  median 
one  of  which  is  perceptibly  more  strongly  produced  and  elliptically 
pointed  at  the  apex,  than  is  the  case  in  the  present  form. 

Pofitwn  and  locality :    Upper  lish-bed  of  the  Chester  limestone ;  Chea- 
ter, Illinois. 


Genus    CHOMATODUS,  Agaasiz. 

Chomatodus  comptus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  X.  Fig.  19-22, 

Teeth  attain  large  size,  strong,  variable  in  general  proportions,  and 
presenting  at  least  two  somewhat  distinctly  marked  varieties.  One  of 
these  varieties  is  represented  by  teeth  which  are  mainly  distinguished 
by  their  abbreviated  lateral  extremities,  which  are  sharply  rounded,  and 
traversed  by  an  obtuse  though  welldetined  median  crest,  from  which 
both  sides  alike  rapidly  slope  to  the  abruptly  constricted  basal  margins; 
the  median  portion  of  the  crown  is  broiully  produced  in  front  and 
behind,  and  rises  into  a  very  strong,  prominent,  obtusely  conical  median 
cone  whose  apex  overhangs  the  concave  face,  which  is  gently  concave 
vertically,  the  opposite  face  presenting  a  gibbose  prominence  gradually 
expanding  below  and  distinctly  defined  from  the  lateral  wings;  the 
basal  margin  is  regularly  curved  along  the  concave  side,  very  slightly 
arched  upward  in  the  middle  and  gently  rounded  to  the  extremities;  in 
the  opposite  face  it  is  suddenly  inteiTupted  in  the  median  region  by  a 
more  or  less  deeply  notched  border,  in  both  faces  occupied  by  a  narrow, 
more  or  less  obscurely  imbricated  coronal  belt,  from  which  arise  irregu- 
lar oblique  lines  which  produce  an  exceedingly  delicate  and  highly 
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ornate  sculpturing  extending  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  coronal 
8uria<M?8,  except  in  the  convexity  of  the  median  prominence,  which  is 
smooth  and  towards  the  apex  linely  punctate.  The  root  forms  a  rela- 
tively deep,  strong,  angular  plate,  nearly  equal  to  the  lateral  diameter 
of  the  crown  as  also  in  depth,  the  deeper  face  nearly  plane,  the  opposite 
side  occupied  by  a  broad  depression  terminating  above  in  the  strongly 
produced  basal  margin  of  the  concave  face,  inferior  surface  well-defined, 
gently  arched  upward  and  beveled  at  a  slight  angle  to  the  horizontal 
plane  of  the  crown  from  the  concave  to  the  inferior  margin.  Lateral 
diameter  of  crown  about  .80  inch,  entire  hight  of  tooth  .68,  greatest 
slope  of  crown  in  the  convex  face  .50,  greatest  slope  of  crown  in  the 
concave  face  .31,  antero«posterior  diameter  of  crown  .38  inch. 

A  specimen  of  le«8  robust  proportions,  in  which  the  lateral  extremi- 
ties are  greatly  developed,  presents  a  laterally  elongated  outline,  the 
median  i)ortion  of  the  crown — though  smaller  and  slightly  eccentric 
and,  perhaps,  more  regularly  obtusely  conical  and  less  produced  over 
the  concave  face — closely  resembles  that  described  above;  the  wings, 
however,  are  extremely  produced  lateralh'^,  and  traversed  by  a  high 
angular  median  ridge  which  is  very  gradually  narrowed  to  the  rounded 
extremities;  the  concave  face  but  slightly  depressed  vertically  or  about 
equal  in  degree  to  the  convexity  of  the  opposite  face  which  slightly 
exceeds  it  in  elevation.  The  coronal  ornamentation  is  the  same  as 
observed  in  the  first  mentioned  variety,  with  the  obliquely  ascending 
plicae  perhaps  a  little  more  distinctly  marked.  The  root  forms  a  very 
deep  plate  nearly  vertical  to  the  crown,  rhomboidal  in  outline,  contour 
of  outer  and  inner  faces  and  basal  surface  similar  to  the  base  of  the 
first  described  teeth.  Lateral  diameter  of  tooth  1  inch,  hight  .58, 
slope  of  convex  side  of  median  prominence  .31,  slope  of  concave  side 
.25,  antero-posterior  diameter  .32. 

Associated  with  these  teeth  Mr.  Sprtnoer  has  found  several  speci- 
mens of  smaller  size,  ranging  from  half  an  inch  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  lateral  diameter,  the  proportions  and  other  charsicters  of  which  seem 
to  prove  their  specific  identity  with  the  larger  teeth  above  described. 
These  smaller  examples,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  have  the  median  por- 
tion of  the  crown  less  produced,  and  in  very  small  specimens  the  coro- 
nal surfaces  are  quite  smooth  and  polished.  The  form  is  intimately 
related  to  0.  angulattis  (N.  and  W.  sp.),  and,  perhaps,  more  so  to  C.  ele- 
gans^  N.  and  W.,  of  the  Keokuk  limestone.  It  is  distinguished,  however, 
by  the  i>eculiar  sculpturing  of  the  coronal  surfaces  and  the  obscure  defi- 
nition of  the  coronal  folds. 

Position  and  locality :  Fish-bed  of  the  Upper  Burlington  limestone ; 
Louisa  county,  Iowa. 
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Chomatodus  paballelus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  X  A,  Fig.  3, 4. 

The  Warsaw  beds  have  furnished  a  few  examples  of  a  form  of  the 
above  genus  which  seem  to  be  specifically  distinct  from  the  forms  indi- 
cated from  the  St.  Louis,  as  also  those  known  to  occur  in  the  earlier 
Keokuk  and  Burlington  deposits,  and  to  which  we  have  applied  the 
above  specific  designation. 

Teeth  of  medium  or  small  size,  laterally  elongated,  with  the  upper 
and  lower  margins  parallel,  moderately  thick  through  the  basal  margins. 
Crown  symmetrical,  more  or  less  compressed  and  sharp-crested,  rounded 
at  the  extremities ;  the  convex  face  equals  in  elevation  half  the  entire 
hight  of  the  tooth,  plane  or  slightly  arched  vertically,  nearly  straight 
laterally,  with  a  narrow  coronal  belt  consisting  of  two  or  three  imbrica- 
tions ;  the  concave  face  is  occupied  by  a  rather  deep  lateral  depression, 
and  bordered  by  three  or  four  well-marked  imbricating  folds,  which  are 
gently  curved  upward  at  the  extremities  where  they  are  confluent  with 
the  folds  of  the  opposite  face ;  the  crest  and  ba^al  margins  are  for  the 
greater  extent  horizontal  and  parallel,  and  in  the  perfect  condition  the 
crown  is  enveloped  in  a  coating  of  enamel,  which  is  usually  more  or 
less  distinctly  striated  vertically,  in  worn  specimens  a  coarse  punctation 
appears  and  the  crest  presents  a  more  or  less  jagged  outline.  The  base 
is  thick  and  strong,  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  crown,  inferior  surface 
relatively  wide  and  obliquely  beveled  from  the  concave  side  to  the  oppo- 
site margin,  the  convex  face  nearly  plane  and  vertically  furrowed,  the 
shallower  concave  face  deeply  channeled  beneath  the  produced  coronal 
margin.  None  of  the  specimens  before  us  are  entire,  but  some  of  them 
plainly  indicate  a  length  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  with  a  hight  of 
.20,  elevation  of  concave  face  .15,  elevation  of  convex  crown  face  .10. 

The  finest  example  of  the  above  form  which  has  come  to  our  notice 
was  kindly  loaned  us  for  description  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Whlliams,  who 
obtained  it  from  the  Warsaw  beds  near  Boonville,  Mo.  It  is  related 
most  intimately  with  that  described  from  the  St.  Louis  limestone  under 
the  name  C.  incrassatus  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  its  less  robust  propor- 
tions, more  symmetrical  form,  parallel  margins,  less  angular  basal 
extremities,  and  greater  inequality  in  the  elevation  of  the  respective 
coronal  faces,  will  readily  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  the  latter  form. 
Authentic  specimens  are  known  to  occur  only  in  the  Warsaw  beds, 
where  it  has  been  found  on  the  Piasa,  above  Alton,  while  in  the  St 
Louis  limestone  in  the  same  region  its  presence  has  not  been  detected, 
although  these  deposits  have  been  most  thoroughly  studied  by  Mr.  VAN 
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HoBNE  with  especial  reference  to  the  8tratigraphic  range  of  the  ichthyic 
remains  occurring  therein. 

Pontion  and  locality:   Warsaw  beds;  Boon  ville,  Missouri,  and  on  the 
Piasa,  above  Alton,  Illinois. 


Chomatodus  inorassatus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  X,  Fig.  18. 

Teeth  of  small  size,  seldom  exceeding  half  an  inch  in  lateral  diame- 
ter, in  outline  linear,  or  slightly  arched  in  the  convex  side,  tapering 
towards  one  or  other  extremity,  both  extremities  obliquely  truncated 
from  the  convex  to  the  concave  border.  The  base  is  nearly  vertical  to 
the  crown,  which  it  nearly  equals  in  length  and  depth,  very  stout,  com- 
pressed and  sharply  defined  beneath  the  coronal  margins,  expanded  or 
thickened  below,  the  deep  side  slightly  channeled  laterally  above,  and 
broadly  beveled  below,  opposite  side  relatively  low,  deeply  channeled, 
inferior  surface  well-defined,  very  broad,  plane,  and  strongly  beveled  to 
inferior  acute  angle,  in  outline  longsubrhomboidal  as  seen  from  the 
deeper  face,  which  is  more  or  less  strongly  furrowed  vertically.  Crown 
slightly  exceeding  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  base,  the  convex  face 
rising  abruptly  from  the  basal  margin,  gently  arched  vertically  and  lat- 
erally, crest  compressed,  culminating  in  an  eccentric  prominence  near  one 
extremity,  broadly  arched  towards  the  opposite  end,  the  opposite  ftice 
descending  in  a  broad,  shallow  concavity,  which  is  limited  below  by  a 
strongly  marked  coronal  band  composed  of  from  three  to  five  imbrica- 
tions, which  form  a  continuous  band  with  that  of  the  convex  face,  where 
it  is  only  about  half  as  wide  and  composed  of  fewer  imbrications;  the 
basal  border  in  the  convex  face  is  nearly  direct,  sharply  curved  round 
the  lateral  extremities  and  somewhat  prominently  defined  from  the  basal 
region;  in  the  concave  face,  the  basal  border  is  strongly  produced,  the 
median  portion  gently  arched  upward  and  inward,  and  sharply  curved 
to  the  extremities  in  the  obliquely  truncated  lateral  portions.  The  coro- 
nal surfaces  are  polished  and  present  a  delicate  vertical  striation  in  the 
lower  portions ;  on  nearing  the  crest  delicate  vertical  sulci  often  appear, 
which  produce  a  minute  denticulation,  and  which  is  especially  discerni- 
ble in  the  convex  side. 

Mr.  Van  IIoene  has  brought  together  a  beautiful  series  of  teeth  from 
the  St.  Louis  beds,  which  we  have  been  led  to  regard  as  the  representa- 
tives of  a  distinct  form.  At  Alton  and  St.  Louis  these  teeth  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  C  insigniSj  Leidy,  and  a  more  slender  form  closely  allied  to 
C.  cultillus,  N.  and  W.,  of  the  Chester  limestone.  The  latter  form  also 
occurs  at  the  Pella  (Iowa)  locality,  associated  with  0.  incotistanSf  with 
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which  latter  form  the  present  teeth  may  possibly  prove  to  be  identical. 
But,  taking  into  consideration  the  distinctive  features  presented  by  the 
above  described  teeth,  it  would  be  mere  assumption  to  recognize  such 
specific  identity  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  regarding  their  varia- 
bleness, and  the  absence  of  material  showing  the  gradations  such  as 
have  been  ilhistrated  by  the  large  series  of  specimens  of  C.  ineonstans, 
whose  association  render  their  evidence  almost  conclusive,  and  which 
are  equally  strongly  marked  from  the  few  examples  of  the  present  form 
occurring  at  the  same  locality.  The  teeth  under  consideration  present 
some  individual  variation  in  size  and  form,  though  more  to  the  extent 
noticed  in  the  above  mentioned  form.  They  approach  C.hisignis  in  the 
outline  of  the  convex  aspect,  but  are  distinguishable  by  their  stronger 
proportions  and  more  angular  general  figure. 

PoHition  and  locality :  Upper  beds  of  the  St.  Louis  limestone;  Alton, 
Illinois,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  Pella,  Iowa. 

Chomatodus  inconstans,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  X,  Fig.  5-14. 

The  collections  from  a  single  locality  and  stratum,  in  the  St.  Louis 
limestone  of  Iowa,  afford  a  fine  series  of  isolated  teeth,  which  present 
considerable  variation  in  form  and  size,  constituting  three  or  four  quite 
well  marked  varieties,  but  which  are  intimately  united  by  the  gradation 
of  characters  common  to  all,  and  which  seem  to  furnish  conclusive 
evidence  of  their  specific  identity,  however  widely  extreme  exampleA 
may  appear  to  differ  from  one  another.  1.  The  teeth  here  designated 
possess  in  common  the  same  coronal  characters,  which  undergo  the 
least  modification  of  any  part  of  the  tooth  in  the  mutations  which  are 
traceable  in  the  various  individuals  which  depart  most  widely  from  the 
normal  condition  of  the  species.  But  in  the  basal  region  occur  the 
principal  variations,  which  give  rise  to  the  more  or  less  strongly  marked 
vertical  forms  herein  noticed.  The  crown  forms  a  rather  stout,  regularly 
sloping  ridge,  the  crest  of  which  is  subcentral  or  nearest  the  convex 
border,  which  latter  is  gently  arched  in  both  directions,  while  the  oppo- 
site face  is  occupied  by  a  wide  and  usually  deeply  excavated  furrow 
extending  the  entire  length  of  the  conciive  face,  and  margined  below 
by  the  thin,  straight  or  slightly  arched  border,  the  upper  surface  of 
which  often  presents  a  delicately  wrought  basal  band  composed  of 
several  imbrications ;  the  crest  of  the  crown  usually  culminates  near 
one  or  other  extremity,  whence  on  the  one  side  the  slope  is  abrupt  to 
the  rounded  or  somewhat  obliquely  truncated  extremity,  while  on  the 
other  it  gradually  diminshes  in  elevation  towards  the  obtusely  pointed 
extremity  of  the  tooth ;  the  basal  band,  instead  of  forming  a  narrow 
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belt,  as  Iq  C.  incra^satiiSj  extends  well  up  the  convex  face  in  a  wide  belt 
iuterruptexl  by  obscure  imbrications;  it  is,  however,  in  comparatively 
few  individuals  that  the  coronal  folds  are  well  preserved,  and  probably 
in  no  instance  were  they  as  strongly  developed  as  in  the  above  men- 
tioned form.  In  the  teeth  which  represent  the  normal  aspect  of  the 
present  form,  the  root  is  apparently  produced  downward  in  a  plane 
nearly  vertical  to  that  of  the  crown,  moderati'ly  thick,  nearly  median, 
deeply  channeled  beneath  the  produced  border  of  the  concave  face,  less 
so  in  the  opposite  side,  and  slightly  beveled  along  the  lower  margin, 
inferior  surface  well-defined,  very  oblique,  or  nearly  corresponding  to  the 
plane  of  the  convex  crown  face,  in  depth  equal  to  or  exceeding  the 
greatest  elevation  of  the  crown.  2.  Among  these  teeth  there  are  some 
which  present  a  strong,  irregular  serration  of  the  crest,  as  shown  in  fig. 
7,  PI.  X ;  the  root  is  vertical  as  in  the  before  mentioned  variety,  while 
in  other  respects  they  are  very  similar,  the  denticulate  character  grad- 
ually merging  into  those  in  which  the  crest  is  quite  worn.  3  A  third 
variety  presents  a  more  regular  crest  line,  which,  although  it  is  not 
central,  shows  the  side  corresponding  to  the  convex  face  to  be  slightly 
excavated,  the  root  more  obliquely  produced  i!i  the  plane  of  the  convex 
crown-face,  and  constituting  a  connecting  link  between  the  above  men- 
tioned and  the  following  extreme  varieties.  4.  Under  this  head  i3 
included  a  series  of  teeth  which  might  at  first  seem  to  be  quite  dissimi- 
lar from  their  associates,  as  above  described.  They  are  distinguished 
by  their  uniform  outline,  the  two  longer  sides  being  nearly  parallel,  the 
coronal  crest  nearly  central  and  moderately  arched,  the  concave  face 
gently  depressed,  the  opposite  face  but  slightly  arched  vertically,  some- 
times quite  plane  or  faintly  depressed ;  the  basal  folds  are  obsolete  in 
all  the  examples  before  us.  The  root,  which  in  the  previously  men- 
tioned varieties  is  more  or  less  nearly  vertical,  in  the  present  examples 
is  remarkable  for  its  extravagant  obliquity,  indeed  so  much  so  that  in 
some  extreme  cases  it  forms  an  uninterrupted  plane  with  the  convex 
crown  face,  or  even  uniting  at  the  basal  limit  at  a  slight  angle,  in  some 
the  basal  border  being  slightly  raised,  in  others,  again,  simply  defined 
by  the  angulation  and  the  perceptible  difierence  in  the  superficial  struc- 
ture of  the  crown  as  compared  with  that  of  the  basal  portion,  as  shown 
in  fig.  10.  However,  the  gradation  which  these  latter  teeth  exhibit,  in 
connection  with  the  gradation  observed  in  the  j)receding  varieties,  seems 
to  afford  conclusive  evidence  of  their  specific  identity.  The  surface 
ornamentation  is  much  the  same  in  all  the  varieties,  consisting  of  a 
more  or  less  distinct,  minute  striato-punctation  when  not  concealed  by 
the  dense,  smooth,  enamel-like  coating. 

From  a  careful  examination  of  the  above  noticed  teeth,  it  would 
appear  that  they  probably  constituted  the  variable  dentition  of  one  and 
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the  same  species.  AraoDg  themselves  the  varioas  forms  are  linked 
together  by  the  unmistakable  gradation  of  characters,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  are  not  easily  confounded  with  others  which  are  regarded 
as  specifically  distinct.  Of  the  latter,  the  Keokuk  and  Burlington  for- 
mations have  afforded  many  beautiful  examples,  and  which  exhibit 
precisely  the  same  range  of  individual  variation,  though  associated  with 
other  features  of  presumably  distinctive  importance.  The  latter  forms 
were  originally  indicated  under  the  name  Helodus  angulaUis  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  present  report. 

Indubitable  examples  of  the  form  under  consideration  have  been 
obtained  only  from  the  St.  Louis  limestone,  at  a  single  locality  in  the 
northern  exteuHion  of  the  formation  in  Central  Iowa.  However,  our 
collections  contain  a  few  examples  of  teeth  from  the  Warsaw  beds, 
which  are  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  present  form,  since  they  present 
precisely  the  same  variations  as  have  been  observed  in  connection  with 
the  St.  Louis  specimens.  Most  of  these  teeth  are  so  worn  that  a  satisfac- 
tory comparison  is  out  of  the  question ;  but  a  single  specimen  obtained 
by  Mr.  Van  IIorne  in  the  Warsaw  beds  at  Barrett's  Station,  Missouri, 
is  deserving  of  particular  notice :  The  tooth  is  of  average  size,  and  is 
distinguished  by  its  linear  or  very  slightly  curved  convex  border,  nearly 
uniform  and  prominent  crest,  relative  great  depth  of  the  convex  face, 
the  lower  half  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  broad  coronal  belt  composed 
of  five  or  six  strong,  regular  imbricating  folds,  which  are  seldom 
branched  or  implanted,  concave  face  rising  abruptly  from  the  narrow 
marginal  border,  which  is  apparently  composed  of  two  folds,  and  present- 
ing a  relatively  narrow,  deeply  channeled  outline  quite  in  contrast  to 
that  observed  in  the  numerous  representatives  from  the  St.  Louis  beds. 
The  base  formed  a  strong  plate  projecting  downward  in  a  plane  closely 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  convex  crown-face,  from  which  it  is  defined 
by  the  produced  and  sharply  inbeveled  marginal  border;  the  convex 
crown-face  is  coarsely  striato-punctate  in  the  triturating  surface  along 
the  crest,  the  opposite  face  is  smooth  and  polished.  From  the  same 
horizon,  in  the  exposures  above  the  mouth  of  Piasa  creek,  Mr.  Van 
HoBNE  has  obtained  other  specimens,  but  which,  in  the  abraded  con- 
dition, afford  at  best  unsatisfactory  comparison  with  the  allied  if  not 
identical  form  from  the  superimposed  beds. 

The  Chester  limestone,  also,  have  afforded  a  few  teeth,  which  present 
the  same  general  features,  but  which,  unfortunately,  are  not  sufficiently 
well-preserved  to  trace  more  intimate  relationship  than  in  the  case  of 
the  Warsaw  form.  They  are,  however,  apparently  distinguished  by  the 
fewer,  stronger,  and  more  regular  coronal  folds,  perhaps  more  rectan- 
gular outline,  stronger  base,  and  perceptibly  finer  punctation.  But  in 
view  of  the  variableness  of   the  surface  structure  under  the  varying 
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conditions  of  the  preservation  of  the  crown,  little  dependence  can  be 
placed  on  the  latter  feature. 

Of  the  last  mentioned  forms,  which  we  have  provisionally  indicated 
by  the  designations  C.  Varsouviensis  and  C.  Chesterensis^  we  have  intro- 
duced illustrations  of  a  few  of  the  better  preserved  specimens,  hoping 
by  this  means  to  call  attention  more  particularly  to  their  consideration 
when  the  organization  of  more  complete  materials  shall  enable  a  satis- 
factory comparison  with  the  form  described  above,  and  thereby  settle 
their  relationship  with  one  another. 

Position  and  locality  :  Common  in  the  calcareous  shales  of  the  St. 
Louis  formation ;  Pella,  Iowa.  The  locality  of  the  Warsaw  form  is 
indicated  above ;  the  Chester  form  occurs  at  Chester,  Illinois. 

Genus  LISGODUS,  St.  J.  and  W. 

Teeth  laterally  abbreviated,  strong.  Crown  thick,  or  moderately 
compressed,  more  or  less  acuminate,  sharp  crested,  and  sometimes 
obscurely  serrated,  basal  margins  well  defined  from  the  base,  descend- 
ing lowest,  or  most  produced,  in  the  concave  face,  which  is  more  or  less 
strongly  arched  laterally,  the  convex  face  lowest,  forming  a  more  or 
less  vertical  plane  area,  coronal  belt  encircling  the  crown,  and  composed 
of  one  or  more  imbricating  folds.  Base  nearly  vertical  to  the  crown, 
rectangular  in  outline,  thick,  less  than  the  lateral  diameter  of  the  crown, 
in  depth  equal  to  or  exceeding  the  elevation  of  the  crown,  inferior  sur- 
face well-defined  from  either  face  above,  and  generally  slightly  beveled 
from  the  concave  to  the  opposite  border.  Coronal  surfaces  invested 
with  a  polished  enamel-like  layer,  the  worn  crest  striato-punctate. 

In  regard  to  the  affinities  of  the  forms  herein  included  to  the  species 
with  which  they  are  associated,  we  have  sought  in  vain  to  discover 
features  which  would  more  than  vaguely  suggest  their  intimate  relation 
to,  much  less  their  specific  identity  with,  other  generic  forms.  No  gra- 
dation into  the  elongated  forms  of  Chomatodtia  is  observed,  such  as 
would  hardly  fail  to  be  represented,  did  they  exist,  in  the  splendid  col- 
lections which  have  been  so  generously  made  available  to  us ;  while 
the  mutual  identity  of  characters  of  the  several  forms  included  in  the 
present  group  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  evidence  of  their  generic  dis- 
tinctness. Yet  one  cannot  fail  to  note  the  affinities  or  resemblances 
which  these  teeth  bear  to  typical  CJiomatoduSj  as  represented  by  C 
pusilhiSj  N.  and  W.,  or  the  representative  of  that  si)ecies  in  the  Upper 
Burlington  fish-bed ;  and  this  gives  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  series  of  the  latter  teeth  in  their  relative  natural  position 
might  prove  these  to  belong  to  the  dentition  of  one  and  the  same  form — 
an  arrangement  something  like  the  triturating  plates  of  the  Myliodonts. 
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Thus  we  miffht  expect  to  find  the  L.  curtics  associated  with  C.  pmilht^, 
and  the  L.  seUnliformis  with  Chomatodiis  imigniHj  Leidy.  But  as  we 
have  110  facts  leadiug  to  the  positive  demonstration  of  such  relationship, 
and  as  the}' constitute  amongst  themselves  a  well-defined  type,  we  have 
preferred  to  recognize  their  apparent  distinctness  in  preference  to 
assuming  a  probable  generic  and  specific  indentity  with  the  above  men- 
tioned forms. 

LiSGODUS  ciTRTUS,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  X  A,  Pig.  20-22. 

Teeth  very  small,  lateral  diameter  and  hight  about  equal,  robust, 
symmetrical  in  form.  The  crown  forms  a  prominent,  regularly  arched, 
or  slightly  acuminate,  sharp  ridge,  presenting  from  above  a  semi  oval 
or  subelliptical  outline;  the  convex  face  is  sublenticular  in  outline, 
vertical,  nearly  plane  or  slightly  arched  laterally,  inferior  angle  gently 
or  broadly  arched  downward  in  the  middle,  sharply  beveled  to  the 
basal  region,  and  bearing  two  comparatively  strong  coronal  folds; 
concave  face  about  one  third  higher  than  the  opposite  face,  elliptical 
in  outline,  crest  and  basal  line  nearly  equally  arched,  gently  concave 
vertically,  and  more  or  less  arched  or  convex  laterally,  basal  margin 
X)rominent,  abruptly  curved  downward  from  the  extremities,  and  gently 
arched  upward  in  the  median  region,  and  occupied  by  two  or  three  well- 
marked  imbrications;  both  coronal  faces  are  enveloped  in  a  dense, 
polished  enamel  layer,  except  along  the  crest,  which  is  usually  more  or 
less  worn  and  beveled  along  the  concave  side,  in  some  instances  it  is 
worn  down  to  half  its  origiiial  elevation,  presenting  a  long,  narrow, 
triturating  area,  roughened  by  the  exposed  extremities  of  the  tubukir 
structure.  The  base  varies  somewhat  in  depth,  the  smaller  the  tooth 
the  greater  is  its  proportionate  depth ;  but  in  all  cases  it  equals  the 
hight  of  the  convex  crown-face,  and  in  the  small  teeth  it  is  as  deep 
again,  somewhat  narrower  and  thinner  than  the  crown,  and  api>arently 
always  nearly  vertical  to  the  crown,  broadly  channeled  in  either  face, 
the  one  face  being  prominently  defined  from  the  projecting  margin  of 
the  concave  crown-face,  lower  angles  well-defined  in  perfect  specimens, 
inferior  surface  fiat  and  slightly  beveled  to  the  convex  edge.  A  speci- 
men of  large  size  measures  in  lateral  diameter  of  crown  .36  inch,  entire 
hight  of  tooth  .20,  elevation  of  convex  crown-face  .15,  depth  of  base  in 
the  same  side  .11,  hight  of  concave  crown-face  .18,  lateral  diameter  of 
base  nearly  .30  inch.  A  specimen  of  much  smaller  size  is  .18  inch  in 
lateral  diameter  of  crown,  which  is  equal  to  the  entire  hight  of  the 
tooth,  showing  a  relativel}'  much  deeper  root  than  in  the  large  teeth. 

This  elegant  little  form  is  not  uncommon  in  the  fish-bed  horizon  of 
the  Upper  Burlington,  and  is  quite  numerously  represented  in  all  the 
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collections  from  that  horizon.  A  few  imperfect  specimens  from  the 
Keokuk  limestone,  which  have  come  to  our  notice,  are  uudistiuguishable 
from  the  teeth  in  the  above  mentioned  subjacent  deposits,  yet  they  may 
prove  to  be  specifically  distinct.  The  individual  variation  in  size 
observed  in  this  form  has  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  does  not  constitute 
a  part  of  the  dentition  of  other  forms  known  from  the  same  horizon. 
They  are  essentially  dissimilar  in  many  of  the  superficial  details  from 
other  Chomatodi  with  which  they  are  associated,  and  taking  into  account 
the  variation  in  size  and  the  slight  modifications  of  relative  proportions, 
we  can  scarcely  fail  to  recognize  in  these  variations  those  features  com- 
mon to  the  more  or  less  variable  dentition  of  a  Fetalodont  species. 

Fositian  and  locality:  Upper  Burlington  fish •  bed ;  at  the  several 
localities  in  DesMoines  and  Louisa  counties,  Iowa;  Warren  county, 
Illinois.  The  Keokuk  teeth  mentioned  above  occur  at  Warsaw,  Illinois, 
and  Dr.  Williams  has  obtained  the  same  form  in  the  Keokuk  limestone 
at  Boonvilie,  Missouri. 

LiSGODUS  SEERATUS,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  X  A,  Fig.  17-19. 

Teeth  exceedingly  small  and  variable  in  relative  proportions.  Crown 
stout,  semi-elliptical  in  outline  viewed  from  above,  more  or  less  acumi- 
nate, sharp-crested,  and  interrupted  by  vertical  sulci,  which  produce  an 
irregular  serration,  which,  however,  is  scarcely  perceptible  in  some  of 
the  more  acuminate  individuals,  or  limited  to  one  or  two  faint  indenta- 
tions well  down  in  the  lateral  edges  of  the  crest ;  convex  face  nearly 
vertical,  slightly  arched  laterally  or  nearly'  straight,  basal  margin  well- 
defined  from  the  root  and  marked  by  a  proportionately  wide  coronal 
band,  consisting  of  two  imbrications,  which  span  the  tooth  in  a  direct 
course,  or  sometimes  gently  arched  upward  in  the  middle,  and  again  at 
the  extremities ;  opposite  face  half  as  high  again  as  convex  face,  but 
in  tlie  more  strongly  acuminate  specimens  the  two  faces  are  nearly 
equal  in  elevation,  moderately  concave  vertically,  gently  and  irregularly 
arched  laterally,  median  region  more  or  less  swollen,  basal  line  promi- 
nently produced  beyond  the  root,  arched  upward  in  the  middle,  and 
again  abruptly  curved  upward  to  the  extremities,  and  occupied  by  three 
imbricating  folds,  which  form  a  band  but  little  wider  and  continuous 
with  that  of  the  opposite  face.  The  crown  is  covered  with  a  polished 
enamel  layer,  the  triturating  surface  being  most  strongly  marked  in  the 
concave  side,  (though  in  none  of  the  specimens  is  it  as  distinct  as  in  L. 
curtmj)  and  giving  rise  to  the  vertical  striation  and  striato  punctate 
appearance  commonly  observed  for  a  greater  or  less  distance  below  the 
crest    The  base  is  well-developed,  angular  in  outline,  nearly  vertical 
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to  the  crown,  a  little  narrower  and  not  as  thick,  in  depth  usually  less 
than,  though  in  some  instances  nearly  or  quite  equal  to,  the  hight  of 
the  crown,  both  faces  plightly  channeled  laterally,  lower  edges  worn  or 
less  angular,  inferior  surface  gently  beveled  to  tlie  concave  side.  A 
very  acuminate  specimen  is  .20  inch  in  greatest  lateral  diameter,  hight 
of  crown  .14 ;  a  low,  serrated  tooth  measures  in  lateral  diameter  .18, 
entire  hight  of  tooth  .17,  elevation  of  crown  .08.  There  are  individuals 
with  even  a  lower  crown,  but  that  la^t  mentioned  j)robably  represents 
the  normal  proportions  of  these  teeth. 

This  form  is  much  like  that  described  under  the  name  L.  curtus^ 
presenting  nearly  the  same  general  outline  and  proportions.  It  differs, 
however,  in  the  serrated  charjicter  of  the  crest,  and  the  medially  upward 
arching  or  horizontal  basal  line  of  the  convex  face,  also  in  its  smaller 
size.  Otherwise  it  is  most  intimately  allied  to  the  above  mentioned 
form,  in  the  serrated  condition  of  the  crest  does  it  depart  most  widely. 
Yet  we  find  examples  in  which  the  latter  character  is  nearly  obsolete, 
and  which,  but  for  the  slight  lateral  position  of  the  apex,  as  well  as 
those  other  distinctive  features  noted  above,  might  be  mistaken  for  the 
form  with  which  it  occurs.  From  L,  seUuliformis  of  the  St.  Louis  lime- 
stone, it  differs  in  it«  less  symmetrical  outline  and  proportions,  and  the 
vertical  position  of  the  base ;  in  the  character  of  the  coronal  serration 
it  closely  resembles  that  form. 

We  are  largely  indebted  to  Mr.  SPRmaEB  for  the  means  of  compar- 
ing a  large  number  of  individuals  of  this  and  the  previously  described 
form,  all  of  which  were  obtained  from  a  single  locality  in  the  ichthyic 
stratum  of  the  Upper  Burlington  limestone ;  the  same  association  is 
also  known  at  other  localities,  but  the  Louisa  county  (Iowa)  locality  has 
afforded  by  far  the  largest  and  most  interesting  suite  of  these  teeth. 

Fosition  and  locality :  Fish-bed  of  the  Upper  Burlington  limestone; 
Louisa  and  Des  Moines  counties,  Iowa;  Warren  county,  Illinois. 


LiSGODUS  SELLULiFORMis,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  Xa,  Fig.  16. 

Teeth  very  small,  thick,  greatest  hight  exceeding  the  lateral  diameter. 
The  crown  is  strongly  arched,  sharp,  terminating  in  a  thickened,  more 
or  less  acutely  rounde<l  point,  and  low  down  upon  the  flanks  one  or  two 
faint  serrations  give  to  the  lateral  edges  an  obscure  denticulate  charac- 
ter 5  the  convex  crown  face  presents  a  subtriangular,  vertical  area, 
sometimes  moderately  arched  laterally,  and  margined  below  by  a  well- 
marked  horizontal  coronal  fold ;  concave  face  obtusely  curvilinear  in 
outline,  broadly  rounded  below,  gently  concave  vertically,  its  greater 
area  occupied  by  a  strong  median  ridge  descending  from  the  apex  and 
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giviDg  rise  to  the  prominent  lateral  convexity  in  the  coronal  contour, 
and  bordered  by  a  rather  wide  coronal  belt  composed  of  at  least  two 
imbricating  folds.  The  coronal  surfaces  are  usuallj'^  smooth,  in  worn 
surfaces  coarsely  striato-punctate,  and  sometimes  enlarged  in  a  dense, 
vertically  undulated  or  corrugated  enamel  layer.  Base  strong,  thick, 
rectangular  in  shape,  in  depth  nearly  equal  to  the  hight  of  the  crown, 
somewhat  less  in  lateral  diameter,  slightly  compressed  in  the  middle 
and  expanded  below,  inferior  surface  well-detined  and  beveled  from  the 
convex  to  the  concave  border,  slightly  j)roduced  beyond  the  vertical 
plane  of  the  convex  crown-face,  and  sharply  defined  above  by  the  pro- 
jecting basal  angles  of  the  crown.  A  specimen  of  ordinary  dimensions 
measures  in  lateral  diameter  of  crown  .12  inch,  hight  of  convex  crown- 
face  .00,  hight  of  concave  face  .10,  lateral  diameter  of  base  .08,  entire 
elevation  of  tooth  .14  inch. 

Although  we  have  seen  but  few  examples  of  this  exceedingly  small  and 
handsome  form  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Van  Uorne,  their  state  of  preser- 
vation, fortunately,  is  such  as  to  render  their  distinctive  features  easily 
discernible.  It  is  most  intimately  related  to  L.  serratus  of  the  Upper 
Burlington  limestone ;  but,  besides  being  scarcely  half  the  size  of  that 
form,  it  is  further  distinguished  by  the  relatively  larger  root,  the  verti- 
cal position  of  the  convex  crown-face  and  its  nearl}'  horizontal  basal 
line,  while  that  of  the  opposite  face  is  more  strongly  and  regularly 
arched  downward,  also  the  inequal  elevation  of  the  coronal  faces;  the 
denticulations  of  the  crest  are  more  remote  from  the  apex. 

Position  and  locality :  Upper  beds  of  the  St.  Louis  limestone  ;  Alton, 
Illinois ;  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Genus  TAXAODUS,  St.  J.  and  W- 

In  recognizing  the  generic  ilistinctness  of  the  group  of  teeth  embraced 
under  the  above  designation,  we  have  not  been  led  to  such  disposi- 
tion by  the  assumption,  if  Antliodm  differs  generically  from  Petalodus^ 
so  Chomatoflus  in  like  manner  differs  from  the  present  group;  but  it  has 
rather  been  with  the  hope  of  eliminating  from  the  heterogeneous  assem- 
blage of  forms  usually  referred  to  Chomatodas  such  well-characterized 
groups  which  have  an  equal  value  as  distinctive  expressions  with  the 
various  groups  already-  recognized,  which  constitute  the  family  of  Petal' 
odonts.  In  the  present  instance  we  have  a  peculiar  expression  of  char- 
acteristics which  pertain  to  certain  individuals  or  forms  which  exttMid 
through  a  considerable  time  space  in  the  Carboniferous  period — indeed, 
appearing  early  in  the  period  and  continuing  to  the  close  of  the  UpjKT 
Coal  Measure  epoch.  And  these  peculiarities,  as  compared  with  what 
may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  Chomatodus  in  the  restrictive  sense  hero 
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recognized  in  the  elongated,  vertical  teeth  to  which  Prof.  Agassiz  gave 
the  name  Ghomatodus  linearis,  (Poles.  Foas.  toni.  Ill,  Tab.  12,  fig.  9;  not 
fig.  5,  7,  12,)  the  group  under  consideration,  will  be  found  to  present  a 
marked  contrast  in  the  relative  position  of  the  base,  which  closely 
adheres  to  the  margin  beneath  the  basal  border  of  the  concave  crown- 
face,  the  basal  area  beneath  the  opposite  coronal  face  more  nearly  cor- 
responding to  that  of  Antliodus.  In  the  laterally  extended  linear  out- 
line of  the  crown  there  is  strong  resemblance  to  typical  Ghomatodus ; 
but  in  the  disproportionate  depth  of  the  coronal  surfaces  and  the  mar- 
ginal position  of  the  root,  it  presents  affinities  with  Antliodu^.  From 
the  latter,  however,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  linear  or  rectangular  out- 
line of  the  crown,  and  perhaps  also  the  distinct  definition  of  the  infe- 
rior surface  of  the  root,  which  in  Antliodus  appears  to  be  rounded  as  in 
PeModus  and  Gtenopetalu^. 

We  have,  however,  observed  in  certain  forms  from  the  St.  Louis  and 
Chester  formations,  an  association  of  individuals  the  specific  affinities 
of  which  we  strongly  suspect,  and  which  exhibit  a  combination  of  out- 
line and  contour  which  might  be  regarded  as  evidence  positive  of  their 
relationship  with  Antliodus.  But  if  we  restrict  Antliodus  to  those  forms 
which  possess  a  crown  essentially  like  Petalodus,  with  a  shallow  root,  it 
may  be  admissible  to  recognize  in  the  above  mentioned  form  a  type 
intermediate  between  the  true  Ghomatodus  and  Antliodus.  Yet,  if  we 
adhere  to  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  facts  at  present  represented, 
it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  forms  referred  to  under  the  above 
head'  may  prove  to  represent  the  extremely  varied  dentition  of  one  and 
the  same  genus. 

Of  the  present  type  of  teeth  the  following  representatives  have  already 
been  described :  GJwmatodus  gracillimu^,  N.  and  W.,  G.  multiplicatusj 
N.  and  W.,  of  the  Upper  Burlington ;  C.  ohsctirus,  Leidy,  of  the  Keokuk  ; 
G.  angulatnsj  N.  and  W.,  of  the  Coal  Measures.  In  the  study  of  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Springer,  we  have  been  led  to  suspect  the  possible 
specific  identity  of  such  forms  as  represented  by  G.  gracillimus  and  a 
form  closely  resembling  Antliodus  politus,  N.  and  W.,  which  it  repre- 
sents in  the  Upper  Burlington  deposits.  Should  these  inferences  prove 
correct,  then  all  the  forms  hereinafter  noticed  will  probably  fall  under 
the  genus  AtitlioduSj  as  amended  and  extended. 


Tanaodus  sublunatus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  XI,  Tiff.  27. 

We  have  provisionally  recognized  the  specific  distinctness  of  a  form, 
represented  by  a  single  specimen  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Van  Hornb 
from  the  St.  Louis,  which  bears  certain  resemblances  to  the  teeth 
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referred  to  under  the  above  genas  with  which  it  is  here  associated.  The 
tooth  is  very  smal).  and  delicate,  aud  so  knbedded  as  to  reveal  only  the 
basal  and  convex  coronal  aspect.  Viewed  from  below,  the  basal  area 
presents  an  irregular  trapezoidal  outline,  a  little  broader  at  one  extremity 
than  the  other  aud  rounded  or  obliquely  truncated,  gently  arched  out- 
ward along  the  concave  border,  beneath  which  is  situated  the  low,  com- 
paratively short  root.  The  basal  margin  of  the  convex  face  is  slightly 
arched  inward,  and  defined  by  a  simple  coronal  fold,  which  forms  the 
well-marked  angulation  between  the  basal  area  and  the  convex  crown- 
face,  which  latter  is  low,  nearly  plane,  gently  arched  along  the  crest, 
which  is  produced  beyond  the  basal  line,  and  gradually  declines  in  eleva- 
tion from  the  broader  extremity*,  and  interrupted  by  delicate  vertical 
sulci  which  produce  a  faint  denticulate  appearance.  Lateral  diameter 
of  crown  about  .23  inch,  anteroposterior  diameter  .10. 

The  subiunate  outline  shorter,  relatively  wide,  and  more  strongly 
arched  concave  border,  also  the  more  central  position  of  the  root,  con- 
stitute the  more  prominent  features  which  distinguish  the  present  form 
from  its  congenus.  In  its  short  lateral  extent  it  bears  resemblance  to 
Antliodus;  but  the  straight  convex  margin  and  vertical  inequality  in 
the  crest  line  present  characters  more  or  less  strongly  in  contrast  with 
the  symmetrical  outlines  of  the  typical  examples  of  the  latter  group. 

Position  and  locality:  Upper  beds  of  the  St.  Louis  limestone;  Alton, 
Tllinois. 

Tanodus  pumilus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  XI,  Fig.  1,  S,  3, 4, 5 

Teeth  small,  moderately  strong  though  variable  in  proportions,  crown 
moderately  compressed  or  rapidly  thickening  towards  the  base,  broadly 
arched  along  the  crest,  sometimes  obscurely  denticulated  near  the 
extremities,  and  usually  projecting  at  a  considerable  angle  beyond  the 
basal  margin  of  the  convex  crown-face;  the  concave  face  is  irregularly 
elliptical  in  outline,  in  some  examples  the  longer  sides  converge  towards 
one  or  other  extremity  giving  rise  to  a  more  or  less  subtriangular  outline, 
very  gently  arched  laterally  and  slightly  depressed  vertically,  basal  mar- 
gin slightly  undulating  in  its  downward  and  outward  course,  and  defined 
b}-  a  very  wide  basal  band  composed  of  five  or  six  imbricated  folds,  from 
the  upper  margin  of  which  the  plain  coronal  surfiice  ascends  at  a  slight 
angle,  lateral  extremities  inequally  and  more  or  less  acutely  and 
obliquely  rounded  or  truncated ;  the  convex  face  is  about  half  the  hight 
of  the  opposite  side,  irregularly  lunate  in  outline,  gently  arched  laterally, 
or  sometimes  strongly  so  in  laterally  abbreviated,  acuminate  examples, 
nearly  plane  vertically,  basal   margin  generally  very  gently  arched 

—48 
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upward,  sometimes  carved  downward  or  irregularly  sinuose,  and  limited 
by  a  narrow,  though  well  marked  coronal  belt  consisting  of  as  many  as 
five  imbrications;  coronal  surfaces  smooth  or  faintly  striated,  striato- 
punctate  along  the  worn  crest.  Basal  area  broad,  gently  depressed  and 
more  or  less  distinctly  defined  from  the  root,  which  latter  varies  consid- 
erably inalepth  in  different  individuals,  antero-posteriorly  compressed  or 
wedge-shaped,  sharply  defined  from  the  projecting  margin  of  the  con- 
cave crown-face,  descending  more  or  less  obliquely  backward  or  out- 
ward, laterally  converging,  inferior  surface  slightly  oblique  to  the 
horizontal  plane  of  the  crown,  but  generally  obscurely  defined  and 
often  terminated  in  a  sharp  edge ;  both  faces  more  or  less  coarsely 
roughened.  A  small  symmetrical  and  unusually  well  preserved  tooth 
measures  in  lateral  diameter  .32  inch,  hight  of  concave  crown  face  .16, 
hight  of  convex  face  .07,  greatest  diameter  of  root  .23,  depth  of  inner 
face  about  .05  inch. 

Tliis  form  presents  considerable  individual  variability,  which  proba. 
bly,in  consequence  of  the  larger  number  of  specimens  which  exist  in  the 
collections,  is  even  more  striking  than  in  the  case  of  T,  belUcinctus,  with 
which  it  is  intimately  allied.  Kegarding  the  specific  identity  of  these 
varied  forms,  the  only  evidence  is  their  association  in  the  same  stratum 
and  certain  well-defined  peculiarities  of  coronal  or  basal  conformation 
common  to  all,  however  variable  and  dissimilar  in  outline  are  the 
extreme  examples.  Compared  with  T.  hellicinctusj  besides  its  smaller 
size,  it  is  distinguishable  by  the  more  strongly  developed  coronal  bands 
encircling  the  basal  margins  of  the  crown,  and  the  relatively  deeper 
and  more  oblique  root;  all  the  specimens  thus  far  known  are  less  elon- 
gated laterally,  and  of  less  synnnetrical  pro[)ortions,  upon  which  latter 
feature,  however,  little  stress  should  be  placed  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  Chester  forms. 

The. particular  horizons  and  localities  which  have  afforded  indubita- 
ble examples  of  the  present  form,  also  aiford  teeth  having  the  same 
general  outline,  but  which  present  unmistakable  evidence  of  extreme 
abrasion  in  the  roughened  coronal  portion  and  the  sulcation  of  the 
basal  area  immediately  beneath  the  convex  coronal  border.  In  these 
teeth  the  convex  crown-face  is  worn  down  to  an  obtuse  ridge,  the 
coronal  folds  being  obsolete  in  either  face,  though  along  the  inner 
margin  a  strong  ridge  defines  the  basal  limits,  while  the  intermediate 
space  presents  a  more  or  less  deep,  broad  excavation,  which  occupies 
the  concave  crown-face;  in  all  these  teeth  the  root  is  wedge-shaped 
and  terminated  inferiorly  in  a  sharp  edge.  Notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  specimens  showing  a  gradation  into  the  more  perfect  teeth 
of  the  above  description,  as  in  the  instance  of  T.  hellicincttis,  their  rela- 
tionship seems  to  be  unmistakable,  since  thev  exhibit  the  same  eviden- 
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ces  of  attrition,  possibly  of  immatarity,  wliich  characterize  the  worn 
teeth  of  the  former  species:  indeed  so  intimate' is  the  resemblance 
between  the  worn  examples  of  these  two  species,  that,  were  they  known 
only  from  the  imperfect  teeth,  they  might  be  mistaken  for  one  and  the 
same  species. 

Associated  with  the  present  form  there  is  a  group  of  teeth  equally 
well  represented,  and  which  holds  precisely  the  same  relationships  to 
that  above  described,  as  do  the  teeth  noticed  under  the  head  of  T. 
depr€88U8  to  T.  hellicinctus  ;  and  which,  for  the  same  reasons  as  assigned 
in  that  instance,  are  provisionally  referred  to  a  distinct  group,  which 
is  noticed  at  length  in  the  description  under  T.prcenuntius. 

Position  and  locality  :  Upper  beds  of  the  St.  Louis  limestone ;  Alton, 
Illinois,  Pella,  Iowa. 

Tanaodus  PRy*:NUNTius,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  XI,  Fig.  6,  7.  8,  9,  10. 

Teeth  small,  laterally  elongated,  long-elliptical  or  gently  arcuate, 
outer^  and  inner  margins  more  or  less  nearly  parallel,  extremities 
rounded  or  obliquely  truncated.  The  concave  crown-face  is  gently 
depressed  vertically,  very  slightly  so  or  nearly  straight  in  the  long 
diameter,  and  sometimes  gently  arched,  basal  margin  slightly  raised 
and  forming  a  right-angle  with  the  abrupt  face  of  the  root,  destitute 
of  distinct  imbricating  folds,  straight  or  slightly  arched  inward  and 
upward,  and  more  or  less  abruptly  curved  round  the  lateral  extremities, 
gently  arched  in  both  directions  along  the  crest,  which  forms  a  low, 
obtuse  ridge,  sometimes  obscurely  and  irregularly  denticulate,  and 
closely  bordering  the  convex  side  of  the  crown,  which  latter  is  corres- 
pondingly low,  nearly  plane  or  faintly  channeled  vertically,  broadly 
arched  laterally,  very  gently  and  sometimes  irregularly  curved  down- 
ward along  the  lower  margin,  which  is  sharply  defined  from  the  inferior 
region,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  marked  by  obscure,  irregularly 
disposed,  thread-like  lines;  the  coronal  surfaces  present  a  coarse, 
irregular  vermiculose  appearance,  and  along  the  cre^t  a  coarse  punc- 
tate or  8triato-i)unctate  structure,  the  vertical  tubes  being  often  gathered 
into  irregularly  spaced  bundles,  which  give  rise  to  the  obtuse  denticu- 
lations  frequently  observed  in  the  crest.  The  root  forms  a  strong, 
laterally  narrowed,  wedge-shaped  process,  faintly  channeled  laterally 
and  abruptly  defined  from  the  margin  of  the  concave  crown-face,  upon 
the  opposite  side  scarcely  definable  from  the  wide  basal  area,  the  contour 
of  which  IS  more  or  loss  irregularly  convex,  and  defined  above  by  a 
faint  sulcation  extending  along  and  just  beneath  the  basal  angle  of  the 
convex  crown-face;  the  basal  area  is  faintly  roughened  or  smooth,  and 
faint  vertical  sulci  sometimes  appear  in  the  root.    Greatest  diameter  of 
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a  large  size  specimen  aboat  .53  inch,  antero-posterior  diameter  .20,  or 
but  a  trifle  more  than  the  hight  of  the  concave  crown-face,  elevation 
of  convex  face  .05,  depth  of  root  beneath  the  concave  face  .14  inch. 

The  individaals  of  the  present  form  are  somewhat  variable  in  outline, 
and  in  many  of  the  teeth  some  of  the  characters  noticed  above  are 
obsolete ;  very  few  examples  show  any  trace  of  coronal  folds  along  the 
basal  margin  of  the  convex  crown  face,  though  all  present  the  same 
rugose  coronal  structure  and  absence  of  coronal  folds  in  the  concave 
face;  the  crest  also  varies  from  a  vertical  position  in  relation  to  the 
horizontal  plane  of  the  crown,  being  sometimes  slightly  inclined  from 
within,  which,  however,  is  probably  due  to  the  wearing  away  of  the 
convex  surface ;  the  crest  rarely  shows  distinct  dcnticulations,  and  in 
some  teeth,  the  inferior  region  exhibits  evidence  of  greater  or  less  abra- 
sion along  its  outer  margin,  as  though  by  the  impingement  of  the  con- 
tiguous tooth,  to  which  may  be  attributed  certain  irregularities  in  the 
basal  contour.    But  in  all  these  teeth  there  prevails  a  marked  uniformity 

■ 

in  general  appearance,  requiring  but  slight  experience  to  be  able  to 
recognize  their  identity. 

This  form  is  closely  allied  to  that  described  from  the  Chester  division 
under  the  name  T,  depressus;  yet,  notwithstanding  in  both  may  be 
traced  the  same  kind  of  individual  variability,  a  critical  comparison  of 
a  fine  suite  of  teeth  from  the  two  horizons  discloses  certain  slight  but 
persistent  diflferenceo,  which  together  strongly  impress  one  with  the 
conviction  of  their  specific  distinctness.  In  all  the  St.  Louis  teeth  the 
crest  is  less  elevated  and  less  erect  or  produced  outward  over  the 
basal  line  of  the  convex  crown-face ;  the  superficial  markings  of  the 
crown  also  difi'er,  in  the  present  form  being  coarser  and  rougher  than 
in  the  Chester  teeth.  But  in  these  teeth  one  cannot  fail  to  observe 
those  appearances  which  seem  to  indicate  the  action  of  abrading  influ- 
ences to  a  more  considerable  extent  than  is  presented  in  the  latter 
form ;  and  in  this  feature,  too,  the  same  uniformity  prevails  as  observed 
in  other  respects. 

Regarding  the  affinities  of  these  teeth  with  apparently  allied  forms 
from  the  same  horizons,  the  same  suggestions  are  presented  and  the 
same  difficulties  encountered  in  determining  the  nature  of  their  resem- 
blances, and  the  character  of  their  relationship,  as  has  been  observed 
in  connection  with  T.  depressus.  However  remote  their  resemblance 
may  be  to  T,  seuljptusj  it  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  T.  depresava  to 
T.  pohjmorphus.  In  the  present  instance  the  resemblance  is  most  strik- 
ingly portrayed  in  the  general  contour  of  the  basal  region,  the  same  as 
in  the  Chester  forms )  but  the  most  thorough  comparison  of  the  mate- 
rials in  hand  fails  to  prove  their  identity,  while  their  relationship  to 
T.  pumilus  seems  to  be  even  more  remote  than  in  the  case  of  T.  dqpressus 
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and  T.  bellicinctus.  The  wedge- shaped  coudition  of  root  is  more  or  less 
prevalent  in  all  these  forms — ^in  T.  pramuntius  and  T.  depreasus  as  a 
permanent  feature  apparently,  while  in  the  other  named  forms  it  is 
evidently,  in  i)art  at  least,  the  result  of  accidental  causes.  These 
peculiarities  are  strongly  suggestive  of  generic  importance,  but  in  view 
of  the  uncertainty  (which  may  indeed  exist  only  in  the  mind)  of  their 
permanence,  it  is  deemed  more  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  facts 
possessed  to  retain  them  provisionally  in  the  same  generic  association. 
Indeed  were  it  possible  to  study  the  complete  dentiou  of  the  forms  enu- 
merated, even  a  more  intimate  specific  relationship  might  be  proved 
than  can  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the  isolated  material  now  acces- 
sible. 

Fosition  and  locality :     Upper  beds  of  the  St.  Louis  limestone ;  Alton , 
Illinois ;  Pella,  Iowa ;  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


Tanaodus  sciiLPTUS,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  XI,  Fig.  20,21,22,23. 

Teeth  small,  presenting  as  viewed  from  above  a  somewhat  variable 
oval  or  broad  elliptical  outline.  Concave  crown-face  broad  elliptical  or 
irregularly  circular  in  outline,  but  subject  to  considerable  variation  in 
this  respect — in  some  examples  more  or  less  hexagonal,  in  others  trian- 
gular or  curvilinear — lateral  extremities  acutely  or  obtusely  rounded,  in 
some  of  the  more  circular  teeth  less^distinctly  defined,  nearly  plane  or 
more  or  less  depressed  in  the  middle,  and  rising  into  a  low,  regularly  or 
eccentrically  arched,  obtuse  crest^  which  slightly  projects  beyond  the 
basal  line  of  the  opposite  face,  the  lower  margin  is  generally  less  regu- 
larly and  more  angularly  arched  downward,  more  or  less  produced  and 
in  some  examples  sharply  inbeveled  to  the  base,  and  bordered  by  five 
to  six  well-defined,  narrow  imbricating  folds,  which  pass  round  the  lat- 
eral angles  in  a  broad  abruptly  curved  belt,  which  merges  into  the  nar- 
rower though  equally  well-marked  basal  baud  of  the  convex  face ;  the 
convex  crown-face  presents  a  low,  lenticular  outline,  nearly  plane  verti- 
cally and  broadly  arched  laterally,  the  crest  and  inferior  margin  nearly 
the  sameJn  curvature,  the  basal  margin  being  gently  arched  downward 
in  the  middle,  sometimes  angularly  so,  and  again  gently  curved  towards 
the  extremities,  forming  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  basal  area  from  which 
it  is  well-defined  by  the  imbricated  coronal  band,  except  in  examples 
which  have  suffered  from  attrition,  in  which  the  folds  as  well  as  the 
peculiar  sculpturing  in  the  entire  surface  are  obsolete.  The  lower  por- 
tion of  the  concave  face  is  elegantly  sculptured,  presenting  a  delicate 
tracery  of  unduLiting  and  frequently  interrupted  lines,  variously  dis- 
posed,*^bnt^most  frequently  slightly  deflected  to  one  or  other  side,  or  in 
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some  instances  diverging  from  the  median  line  in  their  upward  Cv>ursi3 
until  lost  in  the  papillose  surface  occupying  the  upper  space,  as  al>o  the 
greater  portion  of  the  convex  face,  and  the  striatopuuctate  belt  imme- 
diately along  the  crest ;  also,  in  well-preserved  specimens,  the  coronal 
folds  are  more  or  less  distinctly  and  finely  striated  vertically.  The  basal 
area  nearly  corresponds  in  outline  to  the  concave  crown-face,  in  contour 
moderately  convex,  rarely  plane,  defined  from  the  basal  line  of  the  con- 
vex crown-face  by  a  faint  sulcation,  gradually  curved  dow^nward  and 
merging  into  the  short,  wedge-shaped,  laterally  constricted  and  verti- 
cally sulcated  root,  the  inner  face  of  which  forms  an  abrupt  declivity 
projecting  slightl}'  outward,  laterally  channeled,  and  nearly  parallel 
with  the  concave  coronal  margin  from  which  it  is  more  or  less  sharply 
defined  by  the  produced  border  of  the  coronal  folds;  the  inferior  surface 
in  the  majority  of  the  specimens  is  reduced  to  an  exceedingly  narrow 
area,  giving  to  the  root  the  ap[)earance  of  terminating  in  a  sharp  edge  } 
but  in  well-preserved  examples  it  forms  a  well-marked  though  very 
shallow  and  relatively  narrow  appendage,  the  flattened  inferior  surface 
of  which  agrees  with  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  crown,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  more  abruptly  defined  on  the  one  side  from  the  broad  basal 
region.  A  tooth  of  large  size  measures  .48  inch  in  greatest  diameter  of 
crown,  hight  of  concave  face  nearly  .30,  elevation  of  convex  face  .08, 
greatest  diameter  of  root  .30,  depth  beneath  the  concave  coronal  border 
.10;  a  minute,  oval-shaped  tooth  is  .20  inch  in  lateral  and  .11  in  trans- 
verse diameter,  hight  of  convex  crown  face  .05,  or  about  equal  to  the 
depth  of  the  root. 

Although  hardly  any  two  individuals  of  this  elegant  little  form  pre- 
sent precisely  the  same  outline,  in  which  respect  it  is  very  variable,  yet 
all  are  easily  recognizable  by  the  peculiar  coronal  sculpturing  as  well 
as  by  the  general  contour  features  common  to  all.  The  form  is  appa- 
rently restricted  to  the  St.  Louis  division,  and  the  exami)les  at  present 
known,  which  were  derived  from  localities  more  or  less  distant  from  one 
another,  present  a  persistency  of  characters  which  afford  the  best  evi- 
dence of  their  specific  identity.  Its  most  intimate  ally  is  found  in  the 
upper  (?)  ichthyic  horizon  of  the  next  succeeding  or  Chester  formation, 
and  so  close  is  their  relationship,  that  it  is  only  by  comparing  a  suite  of 
each  form  that  they  may  be  satisfactorily  distinguished  one  from  the 
other.  However  slight  these  distinctive  features  may  appear  in  the 
comparison  of  solitary  examples  from  either  horizon,  collectively,  each 
presents  a  combination  of  features  which  at  once  arrests  the  attention 
and  leads  to  the  conviction  of  their  specific  distinctness.  These  differ- 
ences are  noticed  more  at  length  in  the  description  of  T. polymorphus. 

In  regard  to  the  generic  relations  of  the  present  form,  it  would  appear 
that,  in  the  outline  of  the  crown,  it  approximates  Antliodus ;  but  by 
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following  out  its  affinities  with  the  preceding  forms,  it  seems  to  present 
equally  intimate  relationship  with  the  latter.  The  features  in  common 
with  Tanaodus  consist  in  the  wedge-shaped  outline  of  the  root,  the  con- 
vexity of  the  basal  area,  and  the  peculiar  coronal  contour,  characters 
which  present  a  strong  contrast  to  the  typical  forms  of  Antliodus. 

Poitition  and  locality:    Upper  beds  of  the  St.  Louis  limestone;  Pella, 
Iowa,  Alton,  Illinois,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Tanaodus  grossiplicatus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  XI,  Fig.  26. 

Teeth  small  or  medium  in  size,  viewed  from  above  elongate-trapezoi- 
dal in  outline.  Crown  culminating  along  the  straight  convex  face  in  a 
low,  even-crested  ridge  slightly  i)roduced  outward,  the  basal  angle 
defined  by  a  narrow  coronal  fold,  nearly  straight  throughout  the  greater 
extent,  but  gently  curved  ui)ward  and  downward  at  the  extremities ; 
concave  face  descending  in  a  wide,  gradual  and  gently  depressed  incli- 
nation to  the  basal  margin,  which  is  defined  by  a  rather  prominent  coro- 
nal belt  composed  of  two  or  three  strong  imbricating  folds,  in  the  median 
half  straight  and  parallel  with  the  opposite  face,  more  or  less  suddenly 
and  obliquely  truncated  in  the  lateral  portions,  the  coronal  belt  contin- 
uous with  that  in  the  convex  face;  the  coronal  surfaces  are  invested 
with  a  delicately  wrought  enamel  layer,  and  in  the  worn  triturating  sur- 
face along  the  crest  a  striato-punctate  structure  appears.  The  basal 
area  presents  in  outline  very  nearly  the  figure  of  the  concave  crown- 
face,  nearly  plane  or  laterally  traversed  by  a  faint  ridge ;  the  root  is 
placed  close  beneath  the  concave  margin,  produced  downward  and  out- 
ward in  nearly  the  same  plane  as  the  convex  crown-face,  which  it  nearly 
equals  in  depth,  moderately  strong,  in  transverse  diameter  considerably 
less  than  the  crown,  inferior  surface  more  or  less  well  defined  and  bev- 
eled in  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  crown. 

The  single  representative  of  the  form  above  described,  unfortunately, 
preserves  only  about  half  the  entire  lateral  diameter  of  the  tooth,  which 
is  otherwise  in  an  unusually  perfect  state  of  preservation.  In  general 
form  it  bears  closest  resemblance  to  the  Coal-measure  form  T.  angulatus 
(N.  and  W.  sp.,)  from  which  it  dififers  not  only  in  its  smaller  size,  but  in 
the  less  numerous  imbrications  in  the  coronal  belt  of  the  concave  face. 
Its  resemblance  to  some  of  the  Keokuk  and  Upper  Burlington  congene- 
ric forms  is  also  quite  striking,  yet  it  is  distinguishable  by  its  straight 
concave  border,  even  crest,  and  stronger  proportions. 

Position  and  locality :  Probably  from  the  lower  fish-bed  of  the  Chester 
formation ;  Chester,  Illinois. 
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ToNAODUS  BBLLioiNOTUS,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  XI.  Fig.  14-16.  25. 

Teeth  of  medium  or  small  size,  strong,  in  outline  long-elliptical  and 
acntely  rounded  at  the  extremities.  Concave  crown-face  but  slightly 
depressed,  sometimes  gently  arched  in  the  long  direction  of  the  tooth, 
culminating  along  the  convex  margin  in  a  sharp  more  or  less  regularly 
arched  crest,  and  bordered  below  by  a  wide,  strongly  marked  basal 
band,  which  is  composed  of  three  to  six  narrow  and  more  or  less  regu- 
lar, vertically  striated  imbricating  folds,  gently  arched  upward  in  the 
middle  and  usually  sharply  curved  round  the  extremities,  inferiorly 
inbeveled  and  prominently  defined  from  the  root;  conca\e  face  less 
than  half  the  hight  of  the  opposite  face,  in  outline  arcuate  and  broadly 
or  gently  arched  laterally,  generally  very  faintly  channeled  laterally, 
the  crest  projecting  beyond  the  basal  line,  and  limited  below  by  a  more 
or  less  well-defined  basal  band,  which  presents  along  the  greater  extent 
of  the  median  portion  only  one  or  two  distinct  imbricating  folds,  but 
which  on  nearing  the  extremities  branch  into  several  delicate  secondary 
folds,  which  apparently  terminate  in  the  crest,  or,  in  part,  from  a  con- 
tinuous belt  with  that  of  the  concave  face.  The  coronal  surfaces  are 
ornamented  with  vermiculose  markings,  immediately  above  the  basal 
band  faint  vertical  plicse,  and  in  the  triturating  surface  along  the  crest, 
where  the  exceedingly  thin  enamel-like  layer  has  been  ex-foliated,  a 
fine  striato-punctation  appears.  The  basal  region  forms  a  long,  narrow 
area,  which,  together  with  the  face  of  the  root,  presents  a  broad,  shallow 
depression  extending  in  the  long  diameter  of  the  tooth ;  the  root  proper 
is  very  short,  antero-posteriorly  compressed  and  laterally  constricted,  in 
depth  beneath  the  concave  face  nearly  equal  to  or  slightly  exceeding 
the  hight  of  the  convex  crown-face,  projecting  outward  and  downward 
in  nearly  t'he  same  plane  as  the  convex  crown-face,  and  inferiorly  flat- 
tened. Lateral  diameter  of  tooth  .84  inch,  transverse  diameter  of  con- 
cave crowu  face  .24,  hight  of  convex  face  .12,  greatest  length  of  root 
.63,  depth  of  inner  face  .09  inch. 

In  the  collection  from  the  Chester  limestone  several  varieties  of  teeth 
occur,  which  are  apparentl}^  intimately  allied,  though  in  some  instances 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  decide  the  nature  of  the  differences  by  which 
they  are  distinguished  from  one  another.  It  is  not  difficult  to  separate 
these  teeth  into  three  or  four  forms,  all  of  j^hich  present  a  greater  or  less 
individual  variability ;  but  in  the  extremes  of  some  of  these  forms  may 
be  observed  such  intimate  resemblances  with  the  teeth,  referable  toother 
forms,  as  to  cause  one  to  hesitate  in  the  determination  of  their  identity. 
Yet,  however  strongly  we  may  suspect  the  validity  of  these  groups,  our 
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resources  are  inadequate  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  and  the  attempt  to 
limit  them  within  definite  specific  bounds  has  resulted  in  the  conviction 
that  it  were  more  advisable,  at  this  time,  to  notice  not  only  the  seemingly 
distinctive  characters  by  which  each  form  may  be  reco*i:nized,  but  also  to 
carefully  note  those  features  of  gradation  which  may  seem  to  indicate 
a  probable  specific  identity.  The  same  observations  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  certain  forms  found  in  the  subjacent  division,  or  St.  Louis  lime- 
stone, and  which  are  consecutively  noticed  in  the  preceding  pages. 

The  above  described  form  is  represente<l  by  only  a  single  perfect 
specimen,  that  upon  which  the  description  is  mainly  based.  This  tooth 
is  most  intimately  allied  to  the  laterally  elongated  teeth  of  the  type  of 
Tanaodus-  ohscuru^  of  Leidy,  differing  in  a  marked  degree  from  the 
typical  examples  of  Antliodus,  which  latter  may  be  defined  as  a  Peta- 
hdus  having  a  very  horizontal  basal  area  and  short  root.  It  also  bears 
intimate  resemblance  to  the  St.  Louis  form  mentioned  under  the  name 
T,  pumiluSj  from  which  it  chiefly  differs  in  its  relatively  narrower 
coronal  folds  and  more  shallow  root.  In  specimens  which  have  under- 
gone much  attrition,  the  basal  bands  are  more  or  less  obscurely  pre- 
served— that  along  the  convex  crown-face  is  often  quite  obsolete,  while 
that  which  limits  the  opposite  basal  margin  forms  a  more  or  less  promi- 
nent ridge,  the  imbrications  of  which  may  be  entirely  obliterated. 
Also,  individuals  in  the  latter  state  of  preservation  have  the  concave 
coronal  region  deeply  excavated,  while  the  inferior  region  presents 
evidence  of  greater  or  less  wear,  and  the  root  assumes  a  wedge-shap(»d 
condition,  strongly  contrasting  with  its  angular  outline  in  perfect  teeth; 
indeed,  but  for  the  fortunate  possession  of  specimens  showing  inter- 
mediate stages  of  abrasion,  the  relationship  of  the  extremely  worn 
examples  of  this  form  might  be  entirely  overlooked.  Moreover,  the 
latter  bear  evidence  of  wear  in  the  roughened  appearance  of  the  coronal 
surfaces,  and  the  greater  the  extent  of  the  abrasion,  the  more  appa- 
rent are  its  effects  noticeable  in  the  region  along  the  basal  angle  of  the 
convex  face,  which  is  reduced  in  hight  by  the  wearing  away  of  the 
coronal  folds,  in  which  process  a  more  or  less  distinct  sulcation  is  pro- 
duced in  the  basal  area  just  beneath  the  coronal  angle,  and  after 
extending  the  entire  length  of  the  tooth,  and  which  may  have  been 
caused  by  the  wearing  action  along  the  line  of  impingement  of  the 
contiguous  tooth.  The  latter  character,  together  with  the  attenuation 
of  the  root,  is  sometimes  observed  in  connection  with  teeth  in  which  the 
concave  coronal  region  remains  nearly  perfect,  and  which  forcibly  recall 
very  similar  features  observed  in  the  worn  te-eth  of  T.polymorphus;  but  in 
the  latter  case  this  is  most  probably  a  resemblance  the  result  of  similar 
causes,  since  the  differences  (as  the  coronal  ornamentation)  which  dis- 
tinguisli  the  perfect  teeth  of  these  forms  one  from  the  other  are  well- 
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marked  and  apparently  persistent.  The  root,  in  specimens  which  have 
been  subjected  to  extreme  abraiding  action,  often  shows  a  tendency  to 
divide  into  radicles  which,  however,  differ  from  those  characteristic  of 
PoJyrliizodus  in  their  extremely  irregular  disposition,  plainly  indicating 
their  accidental  origin — the  result  of  the*  attenuation  of  the  originally 
thick  root  and  the  deepening  or  exposing  of  the  irregularly  spaced 
vertical  sulci  which  appear  in  nearly  all  Fetalodont  forms. 

Oeological  position  and  locality :    From  the  lower  fish  bed  in  the 
Chester  division ;  Chester,  Illinois. 


Tanaodus  depeessus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  XI,  Fig.  11-13. 

Teeth  small,  of  strong  proportions,  curvilinear-elliptical  as  seen  from 
above,  though  variable  in  outline,  the  longer  sides  nearly  parallel  or 
sometimes  gradually  converging  towards  one  or  other  extremity,  which 
latter  are  oblique,  rounded  or  obtusely  pointed.  Crown  depressed,  con- 
cave face  faintly  excavated  vertically  and  more  or  less  considerably 
arched  laterally,  rarely  plane,  inferior  margin  direct,  or  usually  gently 
arched  inward  along  the  greater  median  extent  and  obliquely  truncated 
or  rapidly  rounded  to  the  lateral  angles,  gently  or  broadly  arched  along 
the  crest,  which  generally  projects  beyond  the  inferior  line  of  the  convex 
face,  forming  a  more  or  less  well-defined  obtuse  angle  along  the  middle 
I)ortion,  but  gradually  diminishing  in  elevation  towards  the  extremities 
where  it  is  sometimes  reduced  to  a  simple  convexity  but  slightly  raised 
above  the  general  plane  of  the  crown,  often  obscurely  denticulated  in 
the  prominent  part;  convex  face  very  low,  laterally  arched,  slightly 
channeled,  inferior  margin  irregularly  and  very  gently  curved  upward 
in  the  median  region,  gently  or  acutely  rounded  at  the  extremities,  in 
perfect  teeth  sharply  defined  from  the  basal  region ;  in  a  few  examples 
the  convex  coronal  margin  presents  traces  of  exceedingly  delicate 
imbricating  folds,  of  which  there  are  three  or  four,  but  in  the  opposite 
basal  margin  the  coronal  folds  are  almost  always  obsolete — the  fine  ver- 
miculose  markings  occupying  the  entire  surface,  except  a  narrow  space 
immediately  along  the  crest  which  is  coarsely  striato-punctate.  The 
outline  and  contour  of  the  basal  area  varies  considerably  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  does  that  of  the  crown,  irregularly  convex  or  concave, 
forming  a  plane  nearly  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  convex  crown- 
face,  and  nearly  continuous  or  uniform  with  the  root,  which  latter,  how- 
ever, makes  an  abrupt  descent  from  the  concave  coronal  margin,  faintly 
channeled,  laterally  converging  below,  forming  a  strong  wedge-shaped 
process  terminating  in  an  acutely  rounded  edge,  in  depth  equal  to  or 
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exceediug  the  bight  of  the  convex  crown-face,  with  which  it  is  nearly 
vertical.  A  specimen  of  ordinary  size  and  proportions  measures  in 
lateral  diameter  .58  inch,  anteroposterior  diameter  .16,  hight  of  convex 
crown-face  about  .06,  depth  of  abrupt  face  of  root  .09  inch. 

Of  the  present  form  there  are  several  representatives  in  the  collec- 
tions, and  taken  together  they  constitute  a  well-marked  group,  the 
individual  variations  of  which  do  not  depart  in  an  unusual  degree  from 
the  normal  condition.  Notwithstanding  its  marked  peculiarities,  unmis- 
takable as  they  appear  in  the  examples  before  us,  we  have  hesitated  in 
separating  these  teeth  specifically  from  the  last  preceding  form,  T,  belli- 
cinctusj  on  the  one  hand,  and  T.  polymorphus  on  the  other,  from  either 
of  which  forms  the  chief  distinguishing  difference  in  the  present  one  is 
the  absence  of  coronal  folds.  Yet,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  certain 
other  characters  apparently  of  a  permanent  nature,  which  in  either  of 
the  above  forms  are  probably  due  to  accidental  causes,  as  instanced 
by  the  wedge  shaped  condition  of  the  root.  Again,  in  individuals 
which  bear  evident  signs  of  attrition,  the  same  effects  are  produced  in 
the  wearing  away  of  the  inferior  basal  angle  of  the  convex  crown-face, 
and  sulcation  of  the  basal  area,  as  has  been  observed  under  similar 
circumstances  in  the  teeth  of  the  above  mentioned  forms.  It  would 
seem  very  improbable  that  these  permanent  distinctive  features  are 
attributable  to  the  immaturity  of  the  teeth,  since  it  is  well  known  that 
the  tissues  of  the  coronal  portion  of  the  teeth  of  sharks  are  the  first  to 
arrive  at  maturity;  while  in  the  i>resent  teeth,  which  seem  to  l>ear 
greatest  resemblance  to  the  forms  with  which  they  are  above  compared, 
the  resemblance  is  largely  due  to  the  abrasion  of  the  mature  basal  por- 
tions. Its  resemblance  to  certain  forms  of  Polyrhizodtis  is  remotely 
indicated  by  the  general  similarity  of  coronal  contour,  also  the  obscure 
vertical  sulci  often  observed  in  the  edge  of  the  root.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible, with  the  data  at  present  in  hands,  to  prove  a  specific  identity  with 
any  of  tlie  above  mentioned  forms.  Possibly  the  acquisition  of  more 
extensive  material  may  show  these  differences  to  be  of  varietal  import- 
ance only,  since  we  should  expect  to  find  considerable  variableness  in 
the  teeth  from  different  parts  of  the  jaws,  also  those  features  originating 
in  accidental  causes,  as  for  example  the  the  exfoliation  by  attrition  of 
the  greater  or  entire  portion  of  the  superficial  layer  of  the  crown,  thus 
exi)osing  to  unusual  abrasion  the  less  dense  tissues  of  dentine  which 
compose  the  bulk  of  the  crown  and  the  entire  basal  region,  ]>roducing 
under  like  circumstances  similar  results,  and  giving  rise  to  these  pecu- 
liarities of  individual  teeth  the  specific  identity  of  which  may  be 
exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain.  In  the  study  of 
the  fossil  teeth  of  this  class,  such  ditUculties  are  of  constant  recurrence, 
and  in  the  present  instances,  the  desire  to  comprehend  the  actual  rela- 
tionship, and  not  the  recognition  of  a  new  form,  has  induced  us  to 
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dwell  more  at  length  on  the  features  which  the  individuals  of  the  pres- 
ent form  possess  in  common  with  those  of  other  supposed  congeneric 
forms. 

Position   and    locality  :    From  the  lower   fish-bed  of    the    Chester 
formation ;  Chester,  Illinois. 


Tanaodus  polymobphus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  XI,  Fig.  17-19, 24 

Teeth  small,  variable  in  outline  from  irregularly-circular  to  broad- 
elliptical,  the  transverse  sometimes  exceeding  the  lateral  diameter  of 
the  tooth.  Crown  but  moderately  elevated  and  arched  along  the  crest, 
which  is  obtuse  and  faintly  denticulated,  one  or  other,  sometimes  both, 
of  the  lateral  extremities  broadly  rounded  or  obtusely  angular;  convex 
face  low,  generally  projecting  beyond  the  basal  line,  though  sometimes 
inclined  from  within,  often  slightly  channeled,  more  or  less  strongly 
arched  laterally  according  to  the  outline  of  the  crown,  basal  margin 
nearly  horizontal  or  gently  arched  downward  in  the  middle,  and 
again  very  slightly  curved  downward  on  nearing  the  lateral  angles, 
and  marked  by  a  narrow  band  of  two  to  four  or  five  quite  regular 
imbricating  folds;  the  concave  face  is  much  more  variable  in  outline 
and  contour,  subcircular  or  elliptical,  very  gently  ascending  to  the  crest, 
nearly  plane  or  but  gently  depressed,  in  some  instances  presenting  a 
slight  convexity  in  the  lower  median  region,  basal  margin  closely  agree- 
ing with  the  curvature  of  the  crest,  though  perhaps  nev^er  as  strongly 
arched,  in  the  more  oval  individuals  forming  an  obtuse  angle  in  the  median 
region,  and  bordered  by  a  usually  well-marked  coronal  band  composed 
of  from  three  to  five  regular,  vertically  striated  imbrications,  which  jare 
continuous  with  those  of  the  opposite  face  though  relatively  wider. 
In  well  preserved  specimens  the  coronal  surfaces  preselit  a  delicate 
vermiculose  ornamentation  in  the  convex  face,  also  in  the  median  i)or- 
tion  of  the  concave  face,  the  lower  portions  of  which  are  beautifully 
marked  with  more  or  less  numerous,  regular  rugie  which  arise  in  the 
upper  margin  of  the  coronal  belt,  deflected  laterally  or  converging  in 
their  upward  course,  becoming  obsolete  in  the  middle  region,  and  which 
are  quite  distinct  from  the  vertically  elongated  punctoe  which  often 
appear  in  the  worn  surfaces  along  the  crest.  The  root  forms  a  narrow, 
sharp-edged,  wedge-8hai)ed  i)rocess,  in  nearly  the  same  vertical  i)lanes 
as  the  crown  and  which  is  reduced  almost  to  a  reversed  conical  condi- 
tion in  short,  oval  teeth,  inbeveled  and  slightly  channeled  laterally 
along  the  abrupt  face  beneath  the  basal  margin  of  the  concave  crown 
face,  with  which  it  forms  an  acute  or  right  angle,  while  its  opposite  face 
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forms  a  nearly  uninterrupted  plane  with  the  basal  area,  which  latter  is 
slightly  bul;j;ing  in  the  middle,  smooth,  and  meeting  at  an  obtuse  angle 
with  the  interior  border  of  the  convex  crown-face;  the  proportionate 
depth  of  the  root  varies  considerably,  nor  does  this  variation  seem  to  be 
dependent  upon  any  particular  form  or  size  of  tooth.  A  specimen  of 
large  size  measures  in  lateiral  diameter  .42  inch,  anteroposterior  diame- 
ter .33,  or  nearly  that  of  the  concave  crown  face,  hight  of  convex  face 
.09,  depth  of  abrupt  face  of  root  about  .11 ;  while  an  exceedingly  min- 
ute oval  tooth  has  the  transverse  and  lateral  diameters  of  the  crown 
nearly  equal,  or  about  .08  inch,  the  aprupt  face  of  the  root  slightly 
exceediug  .08  inch  in  depth,  showing  a  remarkably  produced  wedge- 
shai)ed  process. 

The  collection  of  Mr.  Van  IIobne  contains  a  beautiful  suite  of  the 
above  designated  form,  many  of  the  individuals  of  which  are  so  per- 
fectly preserved  as  to  afford  a  very  satisfactory  comparison  with  other 
and  allied  forms.  It  is  very  closely  related  to  the  teeth  which  we  have 
described  from  the  St.  Louis  formation  under  the  name  T.  acnlptus^  pre- 
senting even  a  greater  individual  diversity  than  has  been  observed  in 
the  latter  form.  In  order  to  api)reciate  the  difterences,  however  slight, 
which  distinguish  the  individuals  of  these  forms,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
select  some  particular  example,  nor  does  the  possession  of  a  large  vari- 
ety of  teeth  render  one's  judgment  and  conclusions  confused  and 
unsatisfactory;  on  the  contrary,  in  connection  with  the  data  which  has 
been  carefully  noted  bearing  on  the  association  of  the  teeth  in  the  two 
horizons,  the  distinctive  peculiarities  pertaining  to  each,  though  slight, 
appear  to  be  i)ersistent  and  readily  recognizable.  Compared  with  T. 
sculptusj  with  which  form  alone  it  is  likely  to  be  confounded,  in  the 
present  form  the  convex  face  is  less  uniformly  depressed,  the  coronal 
folds  generally  less  prominent,  and  the  rugje  and  vertical  stria;  coarser ; 
also  the  root  is  stronger,  generally  deeper,  and  more  nearly  vertical  or 
less  obliquely  deflected  outwards.  The  style  of  coronal  ornamentation 
is  essentially  the  same  in  all  varieties  of  the  present  form,  and  the 
gradation  of  the  individuals  is  of  a  nature  that  furnishes  the  best  evi- 
dence accessible  of  the  specific  identity. 

As  to  their  alliniiies  with  the  i)receding  forms,  T.  depressus  and  T. 
hellicinctusj  of  the  same  horizon,  the  present  teeth  hold  precisely  the 
same  relationship  as  observed  in  the  case  of  T.  Hculptus  with  T.  prw- 
nuntius  and  T,  pxnnUuH  of  the  St.  Louis  formation.  But  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  these  forms,  it  would  seem  mere  presumption 
to  recognize  their  specific  identity,  though  such  may  prove  to  be  the 
actual  fact. 

Position  and  locality:  Lower  fish* bed  of  the  Chester  formation; 
Chester,  Illinois. 
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Genus  OTENOPTYOHIUS,  Agassiz. 
Ctenoptychius  pertbnuis,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  X  A.  Fig.  27. 

Teeth  very  small  and  fragile.  Crown  very  compressed,  crest  rather 
strongly  arched,  slightly  acuminate,  the  apex  nearly  central,  subacute, 
minutely  serrated,  the  denticulations  more  or  less  regularly  increasing 
in  size  from  tbe  lateral  extremities  where  they  are  nearly  obsolete, 
tumid,  subacute  or  rounded  and  separated  by  very  short,  faint  sulci, 
which  appear  in  both  faces  in  the  perfect  condition  of  the  crown ;  con- 
cave face  oval  in  outline,  gently  depressed  vertically,  nearly  straight 
laterally,  basal  margin  broa<ily  and  more  or  less  regularly  arched  down- 
ward, or  slightly  sinuous  in  curvature,  and  a  little  more  rapidly  conver- 
ging towards  one  or  other  extremity,  the  opposite  end  less  acute  or  more 
rounded,  coronal  belt  moderately  prominent,  narrow,  consisting  of  at 
least  two  imbrications ;  convex  face  subcrescentiform,  very  slightly 
arched  in  either  direction,  or  nearly  plane,  basal  angle  slightly  though 
irregularly  arched  upward  in  the  middle,  and  limited  by  a  single  narrow 
coronal  fold,  which  generally,  perhaps  always,  terminates  in  the  crest 
on  one  or  other  side  before  reaching  the  extreme  lateral  angle,  giving 
to  this  aspect  of  the  tooth  the  eccentric,  unsymmetrical  contour  observed 
in  all  the  representatives  of  the  form  ;  both  faces  apparently  smooth, 
highly  polished.  Base  proportionally  thick  and  strong,  low,  oblique, 
lateral  diameter  slightly  less  than  that  of  the  crown,  from  which  it  is 
strongly  defined  in  both  sides,  inferior  surface  nearly  in  the  same  hori- 
zontal plane  as  the  crown,  broad  and  well-defined  along  both  margins, 
gradually  narrowed  toward  one  extremity  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
crown,  as  also  noticable  in  the  moderately  channeled  region  beneath  the 
convex  crown  face,  which  occu])ies  about  one-third  of  the  entire  vertical 
diameter  of  that  side  of  the  tooth,  surfaces  more  or  less  roughened. 
Lateral  diameter  of  a  small  perfect  tooth  .10  inch,  hight  .13,  depth  of 
convex  face  of  base  .03,  or  nearly  equal  to  the  hight  of  the  opposite 
crown-face,  elevation  of  concave  crown-face  .10,  or  slightly  greater  than 
the  hight  of  the  deep  side  of  the  base,  breadth  of  inferior  surface  of 
base  .05  inch.  A  large  specimen  measures  in  lateral  diameter  .24  inch, 
vertical  diameter  .20,  showing  a  proportionately  greater  elevation  than 
in  the  preceding  example. 

The  form  under  consideration  is  represented  in  our  collections  by  only 
three  or  four  examples,  fortunately  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
plainly  exhibiting  their  distinctive  characteristics.  There  seems  to  be 
the  most  intimate  relationship  between  these  teeth  and  C.  apicalisy 
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Agassiz,  exhibiting  precisely  similar  basal  characters,  while  the  crown 
differs  chiefly  from  the  typical  species,  as  well  as  from  C  Stevensoni^  in 
the  less  acuminate  and  minute  serration  of  the  crest,  and  fewer  indica- 
tions in  the  coronal  belt ;  the  base  is  relatively  stron<(er  than  that  of 
the  latter  species,  while  it  nearly  agrees  in  this  particular  with  the 
typical  European  form.  It  is  also  much  smaller,  the  largest  examples 
attaining  scarcely  half  the  size  of  either  of  the  above  named  forms. 

Position  and  locality :  Chester  limestone ;  Chester,  Illinois ;  upper 
fish  bed. 

Ctenoptychius  Stevensoni,  St  J.  and  W. 

PI.  XII,  Fi-r.  15. 

Teeth  small,  delicate,  in  outline  polygonal.  Convex  crown-face  semi- 
elliptical,  plane  or  slightly  arched  laterally,  regularly  and  con8i<lerably 
arched  along  the  crest,  which  slightly  projects  beyond  the  line  of  the 
nearly  straight  basal  angle,  which  latter  is  bordered  by  a  narrow  coro- 
nal belt  composed  of  two  or  three  folds,  which  are  gently  deflected  at 
the  lateral  angles,  forming  a  band  continuous  with  that  of  the  opposite 
face;  concave  face-  irregularly  and  broadly  oval,  gently  and  somewhat 
angularly  depressed  in  the  middle,  basal  border  strongly  produced  and 
sharply  inbeveled  below,  composed  of  four  or  five  wide  imbricating 
folds,  widening  at  one  extremity,  nearly  straight  in  the  median  region 
and  abruptly  rounded  into  the  lateral  extremities;  the  crest  line  is 
strongly  and  somewhat  irregularly  arched,  slightly  acuminate,  and 
acutely  denticulated,  the  denticulatious  more  or  less  regularly  diminish- 
ing in  size  from  the  strong  median  one  towards  theextremities,  of  which 
there  are  six  or  seven  in  either  side,  faintly  striated  along  the  abraded 
edge;  both  coronal  faces  enveloped  in  a  dense,  polished  enamel  like 
layer.  The  base  is  proportionately  slender,  considerably  less  in  lateral 
diameter  than  the  crown,  eccentric,  as  seen  from  below,  the  region 
beneath  the  convex  crown-face  narrowing  towards  one  extremity,  gently 
depressed  and  defined  above  and  below  by  an  obtuse  angle,  the  opposite 
face  relatively  low,  deeply  channeled  beneath  the  produced  coronal  bor- 
der, inferior  surface  relatively  wide,  irregularly  rectangular  in  outline, 
beveled  to  an  acute  edge  in  nearly  the  same  horizontal  plane  as  the 
crown. 

The  description  of  this  elegant  form  is  based  upon  one  of  three  speci- 
mens which  were  discovered  by  Prof.  J.  J.  Stevknsox  in  the  Co  il 
Measures  of  West  Virginia.  It  dilFers  so  widely  from  any  species  thus 
far  made  known  from  the  American  Carboniferous  series,  that  it  scarcely 
requires  a  detailed  comparison  to  distinguish  it.  When,  however,  com- 
parison is  made  with  the  type  of  the  genus  C  ajncaUHj  Ag.,  (not  C.  api- 
mlis  referred  to  by  McCoy,  Brit.  Palaj.  Foss.,  p.  G2G,)  one  cannot  fail  to 
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be  impressed  with  their  intimate  relationship.  It  differs  from  G.  apiealis 
in  its  thinner  crown,  straight  basal  bonier,  more  slender  and  shorter 
base,  and  greater  number  of  serrations  in  the  crest,  also  the  absence  of 
pectinations  in  the  coronal  band. 

The  original  specimen  described  by  Prof.  AGASSiz,  (Pois.  Foss.,  torn. 
Ill,  i)p.  09,  173,  tab.  19,  f.  1,  la,)  belongs  to  the  collection  of  Sir  Philip 
Egeuton,  which  we  were  permitted  to  examine  while  it  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  Prof.  Agassiz,  who  at  one  time  had  in  contemplation  the 
revision  of  the  fossil  Selachians^  in  aid  of  which  purpose  both  Lord 
Enniskillen  and  Sir  Philip  had  contributed  the  use  of  their  valuable 
collections,  which  were  for  a  time  at  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology ;  thus  it  was  that  we  have  enjoyed  the  rare  privilege  of  studying 
material  which  has  been  rendered  doubly  valuable  both  on  account  of 
'its  historical  and  scientific  interest.  The  type  specimen  above  referred 
to  was  derived  from  the  carbonaceous  shales  of  the  Coal  Measures, 
Staffordshire  near  Manchester,  England.  It  presents  very  peculiar  and 
at  the  same  time  marked  distinctive  features  which  can  scarcely  be  mis- 
taken. A  careful  examination  of  this  specimen,  and  comparison  with 
that  above  described,  leads  to  the  recognition  of  affinities  more  nearly 
allied  to  Chomatodus  or  Antliodm  than  to  Ctenopetalus  and  other  thick, 
long-based  Fetalodonts.  The  character  of  the  basal  region  offers  strik- 
ing contrast  to  Ctenopetalus^  and  even  the  coronal  region  may  be  distin- 
guished by  its  plane  concave  face — in  the  latter  respect  exhibiting 
intimate  relationship  with  the  abbreviated  forms  of  Chomatodus^  and  in 
the  former  resembling  both  Chomatodm  and  Antliodus. 

Position  and  locality :  In  a  calcareous  bed  holding  a  stratigraphic 
position  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  Mahoning  sandstone,  Coal 
Measures  5  near  Morgantown,  West  Virginia. 

Genus  POLYRHIZODUS,  McCoy. 

PoLYRHizoDus  WILLIA3ISI,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  X  A.  Fig.  23;  PI.  XIII,  Fig.  11. 

The  collection  of  Dr.  Williams  aifords  a  single  nearly  perfect  example 
of  a  form  of  Polyrhizodus  apparently  speciOcally  distinct  from  the  seve- 
ral forms  at  present  known  from  our  Carboniferous  deposits.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  it«  strong,  robust  crown,  which  presents  a  lenticular 
outline,  lateral  extremities  acutely  rounded,  the  lateral  diameter  about 
two  and  a  half  times  greater  than  the  hight  of  the  concave  face;  the 
convex  crown-face  is  worn  down,  reducing  the  elevation  at  least  one- 
third^  the  present  crest  line  welldetined,  but  forming  an  obtuse  angle, 
the  triturating  surface  oc<;upying  its  entire  area,  to  the  broadly  and 
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gently  arched  basal  margin,  which  forms  an  acute  angle  with  the  broad 
basal  area,  but  without  a  trace  of  coronal  folds,  subcrescentahaped  in 
outline;  concave  crown-face  originally  presenting  a  broad,  regular  len- 
ticular outline,  but  in  the  present  condition  the  crest  is  very  gently 
arched,  while  the  basal  border  is  more  strongly  arched  downward  and 
moderately  produced  beyond  the  basal  region  to  which  it  is  sharply 
inbevelexl,  the  extremities  somewhat  more  abruptly  curved  upward  to 
the  lateral  angles,  and  bordered  by  a  strong  coronal  belt  composed  of 
three  or  more  well-defined  parallel  imbrications,  which  gradually  narrow 
on  ap[)roaching  the  extremities,  the  superior  region  gently  depressed  or 
nearly  plane,  smooth  and  polished,  or  with  vertical  strije  above  the 
basal  band.  The  base  is  relatively  small,  low,  lateral  extent  consider- 
ably less  than  the  crown,  well-defined  from  the  broad  basal  area  beneath 
the  convex  crown-face,  inferior  surface  more  or  less  distinctly  defined, 
or  rounded,  beveled  in  nearly  the  same  horizontal  plane  as  the  crown, 
and  irregularly  divided  into  six,  more  or  less,  radicles,  coarsely  rough- 
ened. A  tooth  .70  inch  in  lateral  diameter,  measures  iu  transverse 
diameter  .26  inch,  depth  of  base  beneath  the  concave  crown-face  about 
.07,  lateral  diameter  about  .45  inch  across  the  lateral  angles. 

Mr.  SPBiNaEB  has  obtained  another  representative  of  the  present 
form,  in  the  same  horizon  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  represented  in  PI.  XI,  fig. 
23,  which  shows  a  very  worn  tooth  from  the  inferior  side,  the  coronal 
region  having  been  even  more  reduced  from  attrition  than  the  former 
example,  but  exhibiting  the  same  abbreviated  or  transversely  widened 
outline.  These  teeth  are  intimately  allied  to  the  Upper  liurlington 
form  described  by  Messrs.  Newberry  and  Worthen  under  the  name 
P.porosusj  from  which  they  may  be  distinguished  by  their  shorter  and 
more  lenticular  outline,  narrower  and  more  strongly  downward  arched 
basal  belt.  In  the  latter  respect  they  bear  some  resemblance  to  P. 
anq)lu8  of  the  St.  Louis;  the  latter  form,  however,  should  it  prove  to  be 
distinct  from  P.  Littonij  N.  and  W.,  is  less  symmetrical  in  outline,  and 
the  concavity  of  the  concave  crown-face  is  much  greater  than  obtains 
in  the  teeth  under  consideration. 

The  form  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  G.  A.  Williams,  to  whom  we  are  indeb- 
ted for  the  use  of  valuable  material  from  the  Keokuk  and  Warsaw  beds 
at  Boonville. 

PoHition  and  locality :  Upper  fish-bed  horizon  of  the  Keokuk  lime- 
stone ;  Boonville,  Missouri,  and  Keokuk,  Iowa. 
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PoLYEHizoDus  NANUS,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  XIU.  Fig.  15. 

Teeth  minute,  stout,  subelliptical  in  outline.  Concave  crown-face 
broadly  elliptical  in  outline,  moderately  excavated,  basal  margin  mode- 
rately prominent,  broadly  rounded,  crest  sharp,  gently  and  regularly 
arched ;  convex  face  about  half  the  hight  of  the  opposite  face,  irregu- 
larly lenticular  in  outline,  basal  margin  forming  an  obtuse  angle  with 
the  rather  narrow  basal  area,  somewhat  irregularly  arched  downward 
and  broadly  curved  to  the  acute  lateral  angles,  and  occupied  by  a  nar- 
row coronal  fold,  surface  broadly  arched  laterally,  gently  convex  verti- 
cally and  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  basal  area.  Base  nearly  equal 
to  the  lateral  diameter  of  the  crown,  in  depth  beneath  the  concave  face 
less  than  the  elevation  of  the  convex  crown-face,  thick,  nearly  vortical, 
well-defined  from  the  basal  area  beneath  theconvex  face,  inferior  surface 
rounded,  irregularly  lobed  with  Ave,  more  or  less,  strong  radicles.  Late- 
ral diameter  of  tooth  .12  inch,  greatest  hight  .07,  elevation  of  convex 
crown-face  .04  inch. 

The  above  form  is  represented  by  a  single  example,  which  shows  the 
convex  crown-face  and  basal  aspect.  The  fact  that  this  is  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  the  species,  in  a  horizon  abounding  in  ichthyic  remains,  is 
not  so  surprising  when  we  take  into  consideration  its  minute  size,  ren- 
dering its  discovery  at  all  mere  chance.  We  have  not  met  with  any 
form  with  which  the  present  is  intimately  allied.  It  is  in  every  respect 
dissimilar  from  P.  WiUiam»i  of  the  same  horizon,  being  proportionately 
more  robust,  and  the  base  of  greater  lateral  extent.  In  the  compara- 
tive strength  and  vertical  diameter  of  the  crown  it  seems  to  present 
affinities  with  Dactylodus^  but  the  short  base  is  essentially  characteristic 
of  Polyrhizodu^. 

Position  and  locality:     Fish-bed  horizon  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Keokuk  limestone ;  Bentonsport,  Iowa. 


PoLYBHizoDUS  PiASAENSis,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  XUI,  Fig.  12. 

Teeth  of  medium  size,  extremely  elongated  laterally.  Crown  mode- 
rately strong,  compressed  and  gently  arched  along  the  crest,  which  is 
somewhat  abruptly  rounded  to  the  acute  lateral  angles,  nearly  parallel 
with  the  basal  margin ;  the  convex  face  is  nearly  vertical,  presenting 
an  irregular,  flattened  lenticular  outline,  slightly  channeled,  about  half 
the  elevation  of  the  opposite  face,  bordered  by  a  prominent  coronal 
belt  consisting  of  one  or  more  narrow  folds,  forming  an  obtuse  angle 
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with  the  basal  area,  Dearly  straight  or  but  slightly  arched  downward 
in  the  median  region,  and  very  gently  curved  towards  the  lateral 
extremities;  concave  face  long-elliptical,  with  sharply  rounded  lateral 
angles,  moderately  excavated,  basal  border  moderately  produced  and 
gently  arched,  imbrications  not  shown,  but  apparently  forming  a  com- 
paratively narrow  belt.  Basal  area  narrow,  nearly  linear,  and  at  right- 
angles  to  the  convex  crown-face,  base  proper  very  low,  moderately 
thick,  considerably  less  than  the  lateral  extent  of  the  crown,  well-defined 
from  the  basal  area,  as  also  from  the  concave  coronal  margin,  inferior 
surface  rounded,  and  deeply  fissured,  with  nine  or  ten  irregular  radicles. 
The  coronal  surfaces  are  enveloped  in  a  polished  enamel-like  layer, 
which  is  more  or  less  abraded  by  attrition  in  the  convex  face,  exposing 
a  striato-punctate  structure  usually  met  with  in  the  triturating  surface 
of  these  teeth.  Greatest  diameter  of  crown  about  .85  inch,  hight  of 
tooth  .16,  elevation  of  convex  crown-face  .12,  or  about  half  that  of  the 
concave  face,  depth  of  base  beneath  concave  basal  margin  .07  inch. 

A  unique  example  of  the  present  form  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Van 
HoBNE  in  the  Warsaw  beds  above  the  mouth  of  Piasa  creek,  which  we 
believe  is  the  only  representative  of  the  genus  thus  far  known  from  that 
horizon.  Its  relatively  great  lateral  elongation  readily  distinguishes  it 
from  other  described  forms,  although  in  shape  it  bears  a  close  general 
resemblance  to  P.  Littoni,  N.  and  W.,  of  the  St.  Louis  limestone.  From 
the  latter  form  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  more  sleuder  proportions, 
less  massive  base,  and  more  numerous  radicles,  and  the  outward  or 
downward  arched  basal  margin  of  the  concave  crown-face,  more  acutely 
rounded  lateral  extremities,  and  probably  narrower  coronal  folds  of  the 
same  side. 

Position  and  locality :  In  the  escarpment  exposure  of  brown,  friable 
limestone  of  the  Warsaw  beds  ^  in  the  Mississippi  bluffs  one  mile  above 
the  mouth  of  Piasa  creek,  Jersey  county,  Illinois. 

PoLYEHizoDUS  AMPLUS,  St.  J.  and  W. 

H.  XIII,  Fig.  13. 

Teeth  of  medium  or  large  size,  strong,  nnsymmetrical  in  outline. 
Grown  moderately  thick  below,  compressed  to  a  thin  edge  along  the 
broadly  and  somewhat  irregularly  arched  crest;  convex  face  irregularly 
long-elliptical  in  outline,  produced  and  attenuated  at  one  or  other 
extremity,  regularly  converging  and  acutely  rounded  at  the  opposite 
extremity,  gently  arched  laterally,  triturating  surface  occupying  nearly 
the  entire  area,  and  nearly  plane  vertically,  basal  margin  obtusely 
rounded,  forming  a  sub-acute  angle  with  the  basal  area  below,  more  or 
less  broadly  and  irregularly  arched  downward  from  one  extremity,  and 
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more  abruptly  curved  upward  to  the  opposite  angle,  and  bordered  by  a 
moderately  wide  and,  in  the  present  state  of  preservation,  obscurely 
imbricated  coronal  belt ;  concave  crown-face  somewhat  deeply  excavated 
laterally  and  vertically,  broadly  and  irregularly  elliptical  in  outline, 
basal  margin  irregularly  broadly  arched  and  produced  beyond  the  basal 
surface,  sharply  inboveled,  basal  band  wide,  consisting  of  as  many  as 
six  imbricating  folds,  gently  rounded  at  one  extremity,  more  abruptly 
so  at  the  other,  invested  with  a  delicate,  polished  enamel  layer,  through 
which  is  visible  the  minute  punctate  structure;  the  opposite  crown-face 
is  denuded  of  its  enamel  coating,  presenting  a  fine  granular  structure, 
and  in  the  crest  striatopunctation.  Base  following  the  strong  curva- 
ture of  the  basal  margin  of  the  concave  crown-face,  considerably  less 
in  lateral  diameter,  moderately  thick,  and  obliquely  produced  in  the 
plane  of  the  concave  face,  well-defined  from  the  broad  basal  area,  infe- 
riorly  rounded,  and  irregularly  divided  into  six  or  eight  radicles  of 
inequal  size  and  shape.  Lateral  diameter  of  crown  1.37  inch,  hight  of 
tooth  .77,  elevation  of  convex  crown-face  .42,  lateral  diameter  of  base 
1.05  inch,  depth  beneath  the  basal  border  of  concave  crown-face  .26. 

The  above  form  was  originally  described  from  specimens  in  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Van  Hoene,  but  subsequently  it  has  been  found  at  two 
or  more  other  localities  in  the  same  horizon,  and  with  the  evidence 
adduced  by  this  additional  material,  the  variations  presented  by  indi- 
viduals of  the  form  do  not  appear  to  be  remarkable.  In  some  respects 
it  bears  somewhat  intimate  resemblance  to  1\  radicansj  McCoy,  with 
specimens  of  which,  from  the  Carboniferous  limestone  of  Armagh,  in 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  we  have  had  opportunity  to  make 
direct-  comparison.  Especially  noticeable  is  this  resemblance  in  the 
broadly  arched,  produced  basiil  margin  of  the  concave  crown-face;  it 
difters,  however,  in  the  more  compressed  crown,  less  robust  and  shorter 
radicles.  The  basal  area  is  quite  wide  and  plane,  forming  an  acute 
angle  with  the  convex  crown  face,  instead  of  an  obtuse  angle  as  in  the 
European  form.  From  P.  dentutus^  N.  and  W.,  of  the  Chester  forma- 
tion, it  is  distinguished  by  its  broad  elliptical  outline,  more  compressed 
and  higher  crown,  in  which  character  it  presents  even  greater  contrast 
with  P.  Littoni^  N.  and  W.,  with  which  it  is  associated.  The  latter  form 
is  remarkable  for  its  long-elliptical  outline,  which,  however,  may  be 
attributable,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  to  the  wearing  down  of  the 
convex  aspect  of  the  tooth  by  trituration;  yet  the  basal  border  of  the 
concave  crown-face,  which  forms  a  nearly  straight  belt  gently  cuived 
outward  at  the  extremities  and  shari)ly  rounded,  contrasts  so  widely 
with  the  teeth  above  described  that  we  can  hardly  believe  these  distinc- 
tions represent  merely  individual  variation.  We  have  introduced  illus- 
trations of  a  remarkably  tine  example  of  the  latter  form,  belonging  to 
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the  collection  of  Mr.  Van  Hobne,  for  comparison  with  that  above 
described. 

rosition  and  locality :    Not  rare,  npper  beds  of  the  St.  Louis  lime- 
stone ;  Alton  and  Waterloo,  Illinois ;  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


POLYRHIZODUS  CARBONABIUS,  St.  J.  and  W. 
PI.  X  A,  Fig.  2^.25.    PI.  XIII.  Fig.  V 

Amon^  the  many  interesting  announcements  made  during  the  prose- 
cution of  the  present  investigations,  that  of  a  form  of  the  genus  Poly- 
rhizodm  from  the  Goal  Measures  of  Illinois  may  claim  no  inconsiderable 
shai-e  of  interest,  on  account  of  the  extensive  stratigraphic  range  it 
gives  to  the  genus  in  the  Carboniferous  formations  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  as  contrasted  with  its  more  restricted  range  in  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous strata  of  Europe. 

The  present  form  is  represented  by  a  very  few  and  imperfectly  pre- 
served individuals,  but  sufficient  to  exhibit  not  only  their  generic  iden- 
tity, but  also  their  specific  characteristics.  The  teeth  are  moderately 
strong,  symmetrical,  and  of  medium  and  large  size.  Concave  crown- 
face  regularly-elliptical  in  outline,  more  or  less  deeply  excavated,  thick 
below  and  rapidly  attenuated  in  the  upper  ])ortion  to  the  broadly  arched 
crest,  lateral  angles  more  or  less  acutely  rounded,  basal  margin  broadly 
and  regularly  arched  downward,  moderately  produced,  and  traversed  by 
a  prominent  coronal  belt  of  two  or  three,  or  more,  wide,  regular  imbri- 
cations, gradually  narrowing  towards  the  lateral  extremities;  convex 
face  about  half  the  elevation  of  the  opposite  side,  gently  arched  later- 
ally and  vertically,  sublenticular  in  outline,  basal  margin  sharply 
defined,  gently  arched  downward  in  the  median  region  and  broadly 
curved  to  the  acute  lateral  angles,  basal  folds  obsolete  from  attrition, 
in  which  condition  the  entire  surface  and  crest  is  more  or  less  reduced, 
and  granulopunctate;  concave  face  with  a  polished  enamel  coating, 
where  it  has  not  been  exfoliated  by  corroding  agencies.  Base  moder- 
ately strong,  as  deep  again  as  thick,  scarcely  more  than  half  the  lateral 
diameter  of  the  crown,  slightly  ol)li(|uely  produced,  inferior  surface 
well-defined,  rounded,  deeply  divided  into  seven,  more  or  less,  irregular 
radicles,  well-defined  from  the  broad,  laterally  arched  basal  area,  which 
is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  convex  crown  face.  Lateral  diameter  of 
a  large  tooth  1.35  inch,  hight  of  concave  crown-face  .50,  lateral  diame- 
ter of  base  about  .90,  depth  beneath  the  concave  coronal  border  .16. 

The  apparent  symmetrical  proportions  and  regularity  of  outline  of 
the  present  form  readily  distinguishes  it  from  other  described  forms. 
It  has  some  general  likeness  to  P.  radxcans^  McCoy,  though  it  is  much 
less  robust  in  build  and  the  base  shorter  vertically.    The  relative  pro- 
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portions  of  the  convex  face  and  outline  of  the  crest  are  subject  to  con- 
siderable modification,  according  to  the  degree  of  attrition  which  has 
taken  place  while  the  teeth  were  in  ase.  By  this  means,  as  is  the  case 
with  all  the  species  of  the  genus,  the  convex  face  rarely  exhibits  ita 
perfect  contour  and  outline,  and  in  many  examx)le8  the  abrasion  has 
been  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  reduce  the  vertical  diameter  of  the 
concave  face  until  it  is  even  less  than  that  of  the  triturating  surface  of 
the  convex  face. 

Position  mid  locality  :  The  typical  example  of  the  above  species  was 
obtained  by  Prof.  Woethen  from  the  limestone  overlying  coal  No.  5  ? 
at  Belleville,  Illinois.  A  single  specimen  discovered  in  the  limestone 
horizon  above  coal  No.  8,  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  may  prove  to  be  speci- 
fically identical  with  the  above ;  it  represents  a  smaller  individual,  and 
the  convex  face  is  less  abraded,  but  the  base  is  broken  away,  although  in 
lateral  diameter,  as  well  as  in  the  general  outline  of  the  coronal  region, 
it  presents  most  intimate  resemblance  to  the  tooth  described. 

Genus  DAOTYLODUS,  K  and  W. 

Dactylodus  coNCAVi'S,  St  J.  and  W. 

PI.  XIIT,  Fig.  17,18. 

We  have,  provisionally,  recognized  the  specific  distinctness  of  a  form 
Qf  teeth  represented  by  a  few  individuals  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Van 
HoBNE,  which  were  obtained  from  the  same  beds  which  have  afforded 
a  magnificent  series  of  Dactylodus  princeps^  N.  and  W.,  with  which  the 
present  teeth  are  intimately  allied.  Indeed  the  chief  distinctions  by 
which  they  are  characterized  consist  in  the  deep,  angular  excavation  of 
the  concave  face  of  the  crown,  the  basal  border  of  which  is  more 
strongly  produced  horizontally,  the  convex  face  forming  a  greater  angle 
with  the  basal  area  than  is  observed  in  the  large  number  of  typical 
examples  of  D.  priticcpSj  the  teeth  are  narrower  laterally,  and  relatively 
of  greater  vertical  extent,  the  radicles  of  the  base  probably  not  exceed- 
ing four,  and  more  strongly  defined  from  the  basal  area.  The  basal 
band  in  the  concave  crown  face  is  equally  wide  and  prominent,  consist- 
ing of  three  to  four  strong  imbrications,  strongly  produced  and  inbev- 
eled  to  the  base.  The  convex  face  is  more  or  less  abraded,  and  granulo- 
punctate,  the  punctaj  becoming  vertically  elongated  near  the  crest  which 
is  obtusely  angular,  culminating  in  an  eccentric, rounded  apex;  concave 
face  smooth,  or  roughened  by  the  appearance  of  the  minute  tubular 
structure.  The  outline  of  the  basal  margin  in  the  convex  crown-face  is 
not  dissimilar  to  that  of  D.  princes,  although  it  is  principally  more 
strongly  arched  downward  in  the  middle,  and  forms  a  much  less  obtuse 
angle  with  the  basal  area.    In  size  the  teeth  are  smaller  than  the  m^or- 
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ity  of  typical  specimens  of  D.  prmceps,  measuring  in  greatest  bight 
1  inch,  lateral  diameter  of  crown  .77,  elevation  of  concave  face  .57, 
elevation  of  convex  face  .45,  lateral  diameter  of  base  .50,  depth  beneatb 
base  of  concave  crown-face  .40  inch.  We  strongly  suspect  the  foroi  here 
indicated  will  be  found  to  represent  a  part  of  the  somewhat  varied 
dentition  of  the  above  referred  to  species. 

Fosition  and  locality  :  Upper  beds  of  the  St.  Louis  limestone ;  Alton, 
Illinois. 


Dactylodus  minimus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  Xlir,  Fig.  19. 

Teeth  minute,  of  robust  proportions.  Crown  lozenge-shape  as  seen 
from  above,  rather  depressed  or  tumid,  crest  gently-  arched  laterally, 
strongly  so  from  the  concave  face,  obtusely  rounded;  convex  face  ellip- 
tical in  outline,  lateral  extremities  sharply  rounded,  gently  arched  in 
both  directions,  basal  margin  gently  arched  downward  in  a  less  degree 
than  the  crest,  slightly  eccentric  at  one  or  other  extremity,  and  bordered 
by  a  faintly  defined,  narrow  coronal  fold  5  concave  face  broadly  oval  in 
outline,  strongly  arched  and  obtusely  acuminate  along  the  crest  line, 
but  slightly  depressed  vertically  and  gently  arched  laterally,  giving  the 
surface  a  full  though  not  tumid  appearance,  basal  margin  gently  and 
quite  regularly  arched  downward  and  outward,  moderately  prominent 
and  produced  beyond  the  basal  region  to  which  it  is  abruptly  inbeveled, 
coronal  folds  very  obscure  or  obsolete.  Base  massive,  thick,  in  width 
scarcely  more  than  half  the  lateral  diameter  of  the  crown,  obliquely 
produced  in  the  direction  of  the  concave  face,  in  depth  equalling  if  not 
exceeding  the  elevation  of  the  crown,  and  divided  into  three  or  four 
radicles,  well-defined  from  the  narrow  basal  area,  which  forms  an  acute 
angle  with  the  convex  crown-face.  Greatest  diameter  of  crown  .08 
inch,  anteroposterior  diameter  .06,  elevation  of  convex  face  .04,  great- 
est depth  of  base  .10  inch. 

The  description  is  founded  upon  a  uni(iue  and  well  preserved  specim  n 
belonging  to  the  collection  of  Mr.  Van  Horne.  In  diminutiveness 
this  little  tooth  almost  rivals  some  of  Fohjrhizodi  which  wo  have 
described.  The  coronal  portion  bears  a  somewhat  marked  resemblance 
to  some  of  the  narrow,  obtusely  crested  Chomaiodi ;  but  the  very  strong, 
lobed  base  seems  to  indicate  generic  identity  with  Daciylodns — its 
abbreviated  lateral  dimensions  and  depth  of  base  oil'ering  well-marked 
distinctions  from  Folyrhizodm,  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
it  is  impossible  to  detect  other  than  congeneric  affinities  wuth  the  other 
forms  of  Dactylodun  known  from  the  same  horizon. 

Fosition  and  locality :  Upper  beds  of  the  St.  Louis  limestone;  Alton, 
Illinois. 
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Dactylodus  excavatus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  XUI,  Fig.  16. 

Teeth  of  small  size,  moderately  strong.  Crown  thick  below,  culmina- 
ting in  a  sharp,  broadly  arched  crest;  concave  face  oval  in  outline,  the 
crest  and  base  inequally  arched,  rather  deeply  excavated  towards  the 
base,  which  is  defined  by  a  rather  strong  basal  band  composed  of  three 
or  four  folds,  strongly  arched  downward  in  the  middle  and  regularly 
and  gently  curved  at  the  extremities,  strongly  produced  along  the  exte- 
rior margin  and  inbeveleil,  superior  coronal  surface  nearly  plane  late- 
rally, smooth  and  polished  ;  convex  crown-face  irregularly  lenticular  in 
outline,  sharply  rounded  at  the  extremities,  very  gently  arched  late- 
rally, nearly  plane  vertically,  crest  line  moderately  and  regularly  arched, 
basal  border  gently  and  irregularly  arched  downward,  and  broadly 
curved  to  one  or  other  extremity,  defined  by  a  narrow  basal  fold  contin- 
uous with  that  of  the  concave  face,  but  obscui-e  from  wear,  the  entire 
surface  showing  evidences  of  attrition.  The  basal  area  forms  a  narrow, 
plane  surface  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  convex  crown -face,  merging 
into  the  thick,  massive  radicles  below,  of  which  there  are  indications  of 
three,  possibly  four,  which  are  produced  in  a  direction  corresponding  to 
the  plane  of  the  concave  crown- face,  probably  equaling  if  not  exceed- 
ing in  depth  the  hight  of  the  crown,  and  about  half  or  two-thirds  the 
lateral  diameter  ^of  the  crown.  Lateral  diameter  of  crown  .23  inch, 
bight  of  concave  crown-face  .15,  hight  of  convex  face  .09  inch. 

We  have  seen  but  a  single  example  of  the  present  form,  which  pre- 
sents the  coronal  region  of  the  tooth  nearly  entire,  but  the  fangs  of  the 
base  are  broken  away.  Its  relation  to  Dactylodus  is  inferred  from  the 
general  character  of  the  crown  and  the  apparently  long,  narrow  base. 
It  seems  to  have  closer  relationship  with  the  teeth  described  under  the 
name  D.  concavus  of  the  St.  Louis  limestone,  which  is  similarly  excava- 
ted in  the  concave  face,  but  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  readily  recognized, 
the  crown  being  relatively  broader  and  not  acuminate.  From  /).  inflexusy 
!N.  and  W.,  of  the  same  horizon,  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  narrow 
base  and  fewer  radicles.  It  may,  however,  prove  to  be  a  young  or  small 
tooth  of  the  latter  form.  Our  knowledge  of  the  variableness  of  these 
forms  is,  as  yet,  insuflicient  to  make  it  possible  always  to  trace  out  the 
specific  identity  of  variable  individuals. 

Position  and  locality :  Upper  fish-bed  of  the  Chester  formation ;  Ches- 
ter, Illinois. 
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Genus  ANTLIODUS,  X.  and  W. 

Antliodus  peeovalis,  St.  J.  aud  W. 

PL  XI.  Fig.  23. 

Teeth  small,  very  compressed,  nearly  circular  in  outline  viewed  from 
the  concave  aspect,  broadly  and  strongly  arched  along  the  crest.  Con- 
cave crown-face  moderately  depressed,  basal  line  probably  well-defined 
from  the  root,  broadly  arched  downward,  forming  an  obtuse  angle  at 
the  lateral  extremities ;  the  convex  face  is  much  lower  than  the  opposite 
face,  nearly  plane  vertically  an<l  gently  arched  laterally,  slightly  pro- 
duced outward  forming  an  obtuse  angle  along  the  basal  margin  with 
the  basal  area  below,  an<l  bordered  by  a  rather  wide  coronal  fold  which 
spans  the  crown  in  a  nearly  direct  course.  The  surface  is  smooth,  or 
striato-punctate  along  the  crest  especially  in  the  convex  face.  Lateral 
diameter  of  tooth  .14  inch,  higlit  of  convex  crown-face  .00,  hight  of  con- 
cave face  about  .15. 

Of  the  present  form  only  a  single  specimen  is  known  to  us,  and  this 
is  imperfect  in  the  basal  region.  The  root  was  probably  very  small,  and 
the  concave  crown-face  was  bordered  by  a  coronal  belt,  of  which  only  a 
faint  trace  is  visible  in  the  specimen.  The  tooth  is  somewhat  like  A. 
sarcululus  of  the  Upper  Burlington  limestone,  but  it  is  readily  distin- 
guished by  its  circular  outline  aud  laterally  worn  strongly  arched  con- 
vex crown-face. 

The  original,  which  belonged  to  the  collection  of  Prof.  Wobthkn, 
was  lost  at  the  time  of  the  fire  in  the  building  occupied  by  the  State 
Geological  Museum,  in  Springfield,  February,  1871. 

PoHtion  and  locality  :     Warsaw  beds  ;  Warsaw,  Illinois. 


Antliodus  gbaoilis,  St  J.  and  W. 

PI.  XI.  FIk.  29. 

Teeth  small,  oval  in  outline.  Crown  moderately  compressed,  crest 
regularly  arched  and  sharp,  presenting  a  striato-punctate  structure  in 
worn  surfaces;  convex  face  irregularly  elliptical  in  outline,  but  slightly 
arched  in  either  direction,  basal  line  nearly  horizontal  in  the  median 
region,  but  towards  the  extremities  suddenly  and  gracefully  curved 
upwards  forming  obtuse  angles  al)out  one- fourth  the  distance  from  either 
extremity,  coronal  fold  narrow  and  apparently  simple;  concave  side 
broadly  elliptical  in  outline,  moderately  depressed  in  the  longest  diame- 
ter, and  curved  backward  at  the  lateral  borders,  basal  line  probably 
nearly  corresponding  to  the  outline  of  the  crest,  but  in  the  specimen 
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before  as  this  portion  of  the  crown  is  not  preserved.  The  root  is  proba- 
bly short,  and  of  considerable  less  extent  laterally  than  the  crown,  with 
which  it  is  nearly  vertical.  Lateral  diameter  of  crown  .31  inch,  eleva- 
tion of  concave  face  about  .17,  elevation  of  convex  face  .14,  lateral 
diameter  of  base  about  .21  inch. 

The  sole  representative  of  this  elegant  little  form,  unfortunately,  does 
not  preserve  the  entire  outline — the  basal  margin  of  the  concave  crown- 
face  and  the  root  having  been  broken  away ;  but  enough  remains  for 
satisfactory  description  and  comparison  with  other  forms,  and  which 
exhibit  its  specific  distinctness  and  also  its  probable  generic  identity 
with  Antliodits,  It  is  apparently  allied  to  A.  sarcululus^  N.  and  -W.,  of 
the  Upper  Burlington  limestone,  the  basal  outline  of  the  convex  crown- 
face  being  much  as  in  that  form ;  but  its  much  more  elevated  crown 
and  more  abrupt  declination  of  the  concave  face  distinguish  it  from 
that  as  well  as  from  other  forms  of  the  genus.  The  above  features, 
together  with  its  symmetrical  figure,  will  readily  facilitate  the  identifi- 
cation of  other  individuals,  although  we  have  to  regret  the  imperfect 
condition  of  the  unique  example  before  us,  and  the  lack  of  a  more  com- 
plete series  such  as  would  afford  a  better  knowledge  of  its  specific  rela- 
tions. 

Position  and  locality :    The  unique  specimen  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Van  Hobne,  in  the  Warsaw  beds ;  mouth  of  Piasa  creek,  Illinois. 


Genus  PETALODUS,  Owen. 

Petalodus  HYBEiDus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

* 

PI.  XII,  Fig.  10. 

We  have  examined  a  form  of  Petalodus  represented  by  two  specimens 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Van  Horne,  one  of  which  exhibits  a  nearly 
entire  individual,  and  the  other  shows  the  concave  face  of  the  crown  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner.  A  cursory  examination  at  first  induced  us 
to  refer  these  teeth  to  P.  Unguifer^  a  species  originally  described  by 
Messrs.  Newbeery  and  Worthen,  from  the  Chester  formation ;  but 
the  acquisition  of  additional  material  illustrative  of  that  form,  and  a 
detailed  comparison  with  the  teeth  herein  mentioned,  seem  to  prove 
conclusively  their  specific  distinctness.  Hence,  in  consequence  of  its 
apparent  resemblance  to  P.  curtus^  N.  and  W.,  of  the  Warsaw  beds,  and 
the  species  above  referred  to,  we  have  designated  the  present  form  by 
the  above  specific  appellation. 

The  teeth  attain  large  size.  Crown  long-elliptical  or  narrow  lozenge- 
shaped  in  outline,  compressed  along  the  crest  and  moderately  acumi- 
nate, gradually  thickening  below;  concave  face  moderately  excavated, 
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bordered  by  a  prominent  basal  band  composed  of  dve  to  seven  narrow, 
regular  imbrications,  strongly  arched  downward  in  the  middle  and 
making  a  slight  sigmoidal  curvature  towards  the  extremities,  sharply 
inbeveled  to  the  base;  the  convex  face  is  long-elliptical  or  sublenticular 
in  outline,  in  hight  less  than  that  of  the  opposite  face,  gently  arched 
laterally,  basal  line  broadly  and  regularly  curved  downward  in  the 
middle,  and  marked  in  the  deeply  beveled  inferior  margin  by  a  rather 
wide  imbricated  belt  which  is  made  up  of  irregularly  interrupted,  deli- 
cately wrought  folds,  and  which  is  distinctly  defined  from  the  base 
proper  by  a  faint  raised  line;  both  coronal  surfaces  are  invested  with  a 
smooth,  polished  enamel-like  layer,  which  becomes  delicately  striated 
along  the  crest  by  the  exposure  of  the  vertically  disposed  medullary 
tubes  in  the  trenchant  triturating  edge.  The  base  is  relatively  thick, 
thickening  below  and  more  strongly  beveled  beneath  the  concave  face, 
broadly  rounded  below,  with  obtusely  defined  lateral  angles,  and  slightly 
diverging  to  the  base  of  the  crown,  in  width  about  two  thirds  that  of 
the  crown,  and  nearly  equal  to  the  hight  of  the  crown,  coarsely  roiigh- 
ened  vertically.  A  large  specimen  measures  in  lateral  diameter  of  crown 
1.65  inch,  hight  of  tooth  1.14  inch,  greatest  elevation  of  convex  crown- 
face  .55,  greatest  elevation  of  concave  face  about  .05  inch. 

This  form  bears  a  marked  resemblance  to  P.  linguifer,  and  in  some 
particulars  it  also  recalls  in  a  striking  manner  P.  curtus.  Indeed,  so 
marked  is  this  intermediate  relationship  both  as  to  structure  and  occur- 
rence in  time,  it  might  readily  be  assumed  that  they  were  derived  by 
processes  of  evolution  one  from  the  other.  In  the  acuminate  outline  of 
the  crown,  it  resembles  the  Chester  form  first  mentioned  ;  but  the  basal 
margin  of  the  concave  face  is  suddenly  arched  downward,  producing  a 
me<lian  angulation  not  observed  in  that  form;  also  the  basal  belt  of  the 
opposite  face  is  composed  of  much  finer  and  more  numerous  imbrica- 
tions, the  crown  is  proportionately  less  massive ;  the  base  is  less  deep, 
wider  and  more  angular  in  the  lateral  margins — in  this  latter  particular 
intimately  resembling  the  base  of  P.  curtus  of  the  Warsaw  beds.  The 
crown  differs  from  the  latter  form  in  it6  long-elliptical  outline,  acuminata 
crest,  more  nearly  equal  elevation  of  the  coronal  surfaces,  as  also  in  the 
character  of  the  basal  belts,  and  the  crown  is  less  deeply  concave  than 
is  the  case  in  either  of  the  forms  with  which  the  present  one  is  compared. 

Po8iti(>7i  and  locality :  In  the  upper  beds  of  the  St.  Louis  limestone ; 
Alton,  Illinois. 

Petalodus  peoximus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  XII,  Fiff.  11. 

Under  the  above  name  we  have  designated  a  peculiar  form  of  teeth, 
of  which  we  have  seen  no  absolutely  entire  individuals,  but  of  which 
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the  collection  of  Prof.  Wobthen  contains  several  more  or  less  frag- 
mentary examples,  besides  the  nearly  perfect  tooth  figured.  These 
fragments  exhibit  a  uniformity  of  characters  which  has  led  provision- 
ally to  their  recognition  as  a  distinct  form.  From  Petalodus  Alleghani- 
ensUj  Leidy,  with  which  they  are  associated,  they  are  distinguished  by 
the  regularly  arched  crest,  the  comparatively  horizontal  direction  of 
the  basal  border  of  the  concave  face,  relatively  low  convex  face,  and 
apparently  short,  broadly  rounded  base,  which  is  produced  downward 
in  nearly  the  same  vertical  plane  as  the  convex  crown-face,  compara- 
tively slight  an tero- posterior  diameter,  and  about  two-thirds  the  lateral 
diameter  of  the  crown.  The  concave  crown-face  presents  an  elliptical 
outline,  broadly  rounded  at  the  extremities,  and  nearly  as  high  again 
as  the  opposite  face,  which  latter  is  irregularly  lenticular  in  outline. 
The  basal  belt  in  the  concave  face  is  composed  of  three  or  four  wide, 
regular  imbrications,  occupying  more  than  a  third  of  the  entire  eleva- 
tion, about  half  their  breadth  produced  beyond  the  plane  of  the  base; 
in  the  convex  face  the  coronal  belt  is  composed  of  four  or  five  narrower 
folds,  about  half  the  width  of  that  in  the  opposite  face,  and  strongly 
inbeveled  to  the  basal  region ;  the  crest  is  compressed,  with  the  usual 
vertical  striation  produced  by  the  abrasion  of  the  enamel-like  layer  and 
exposure  of  the  tubular  structure.  Lateral  diameter  of  crown  of  a  full- 
sized  specimen  .88  inch,  hight  of  concave  face  .35,  hight  of  convex  face 
about  .20  inch. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  teeth  described  present  striking  features 
in  contrast  with  the  large  teeth  originally  described  by  Dr.  Leidy  under 
the  name  Petalodus  AlleghaniensiSj  the  originals  of  which  he  kindly  sub- 
mitted to  us  for  examination,  and  to  which  we  are  satisfied  belong  the 
teeth  subse([ueutly  described  in  the  second  volume  of  the  present  report 
under  the  name  P.  destructor^  N.  and  W.  The  teeth  under  considera- 
tion possibly  hold  the  same  relation  to  the  above  mentioned  form  as 
does  P.  Hastingm^  Owen,  to  P.  acuminatus,  Agass.,  of  the  British  Car- 
boniferous limestone^  Prof.  McCoy  has  suggested  the  probable  specific 
identity  of  the  latter  forms;  but  we  have  never  seen  immature  or  small 
individuals  of  P.  AUeghaniensis  that  might  be  confounded  with  the 
present  teeth,  although  such  may  yet  be  discovered. 

Positian  and  locality  :  In  the  limestone  above  coal  No.  8,  Upper  Coal 
Measures;  near  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Genus  CTENOPETALrS,  Aga^siz. 
Ctenopetalus  vinosus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI   XII,  T\i:   13 

Under  the  designation  Ctenopetalus^  Prof.  Agassiz  recognized  the 
generic  distin^ness  of  a  Petalodont  form  of  teeth,  which  had  previously 
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been  transferred  from  PeUtlodus  to  Ctenaptychius^  and  finally  became  to 
be  regarded  as  the  type  of  the  present  group,  under  the  name  Ctenope- 
talus  aerratuH^  which  was  published  in  the  widely  distributed  list  of  type 
specimens  in  the  well-known  collection  of  Lord  Enniskillen.*  The 
genus  has  certain  strongly  marked  facies,  as  the  serrated  or  denticu- 
lated crest,  which  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  Tetalodus^  with  which  it 
otherwise  bears  a  much  more  intimate  resemblance  than  to  CteiwptychiuSy 
indeed  holding  the  same  relationship  to  Petalodu^  as  the  latter  genus 
does  to  Antliodus.  ^ 

The  present  form  attains  medium  size.  Convex  face  of  crown  sub- 
lenticular in  outline,  gently  arched  laterally,  and  quite  plane  v^ertically, 
moilerately  thick,  strong,  acutely  rounded  at  the  produced  lateral 
extremities,  which  are  slightly  curved  downward  at  one  or  other,  or 
both  extremities,  crest  very  gently  arched  along  its  greater  length,  sud- 
denly curved  downward  on  nearing  the  extremities,  somewhat  obtusely 
and  minutely  denticulated,  the  denticulations  becoming  strong  and 
sub  angular  toward  the  lateral  margins,  where  they  are  quite  strongly 
developed ;  lower  margin  defined  by  a  strong  imbricated  basal  band, 
consisting  of  at  least  three  faintly  crenulated  folds,  broadly  and  regu- 
larly arched  downward  in  the  middle,  gently  deflected  laterally,  and 
relieved  at  a  sharp  angle  from  the  coronal  surface  above,  more  or  less 
inbeveled  below ;  the  concave  face  apparently  presents  an  elliptical 
outline,  gently  concave  in  both  directions,  basal  margin  not  shown ; 
both  coronal  surfaces  are  enveloped  in  a  dense,  polished  enamel-like 
layer,  towards  the  crest  faintly  marked  with  numerous  slightly  diverg- 
ing striae,  which  mark  the  course  of  the  medullary  tubes  which  termi- 
nate above  singly,  or  in  pairs,  or  threes,  forming  the  denticulations. 
Base  unknown.  Greatest  lateral  diameter  of  crown  .95  inch,  elevation 
of  convex  face  .3(i. 

This  elegant  form  is  represented  by  a  unique  specimen  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  Springer,  which  was  obtained  from  the  ichthyic  horizon 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Keokuk  limestone.  The  generic  reference  is 
based  upon  the  coronal  characters  alone,  since  the  base  and  basal  bor- 
der of  the  concave  crown-face  unfortunately  are  not  preserved.  But 
judging  from  the  superficial  characters  presented  by  the  crown,  we  have 
little  or  no  hesitation  in  regarding  it  generically  identical  with  the  forms 
recognized  under  the  above  generic  title,  whether  or  not  this  group  is 
sutiiciently  distinct  from  Fetaloduit  to  be  regarded  as  a  well-defined 
genus.  Specifically,  however,  the  present  form  is  readily  distinguished 
by  its  laterally  elongated  outline  and  slightly  arched  crest.  In  shape 
it  is  nearest  the  form  from  the  St.  Louis  limestone,  P,  fCtenapetalusJ 
hellnluH,  which  we  have  provisionally  referred  to  this  group ;  but  its 

*  Alphabetical  Catalogue  of  the  Type  SpeoimeDs  of  Foaail  Fiahe«  in  the  Collection  of  the  Earl  of 
Enuiakilleo,  at  Florence  Court    Oeol.  Mag.,  vol.  vi,  Dec.,  1669. 
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great  size,  more  miuutely  deuticulated  crest,  and  regalarly  arched  basal 
margin,  are  sufiQcient  to  establish  its  distinctness  from  that  form. 
Position  and  locality :    Keokuk  limestone,  Bentonsport,  Iowa. 


Ctenopetalus  (Petalodus)  bellulus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  XII,  Fig.  9 

Teeth  very  small,  oval  or  subelliptical  in  outline,  rather  strongly  pro- 
portioned. Crown  moderately  thick  at  base,  sharp  and  regularly  arched 
along  the  crest,  with  acute  lateral  extremities;  concave  face  elliptical 
in  outline,  gently  excavated,  basal  margin  regularly  arched  downward 
in  the  middle,  and  bordered  by  three  more  or  less  imbricated  folds, 
which  expand  in  the  median  region  to  twice  their  breadth  nearer  the 
extremities,  the  upper  fold  spanning  the  crown  in  an  irregular  though 
nearly  horizontal  direction,  and  but  slightly  produced  below  beyond  the 
plane  of  the  basal  region;  convex  face  of  irregular  outline,  long-ellipti- 
cal or  sublenticular,  gently  arched  laterally,  nearly  plane  vertically, 
basal  margin  irregularly  curved  downward,  forming  an  obtuse  angle, 
and  limited  by  two  narrow  imbrications,  which  are  sometimes  slightly 
deflected  at  the  extremities,  but  usually  describe  a  slight  sigmoidal 
curvature.  Base  short,  broadly  rounded  below,  and  obtuse,  somewhat 
distended  in  the  middle,  well-defined  at  the  lateral  angles,  in  breadth 
considerably  less  than  that  of  the  crown,  with  which  it  is  nearly  in  the 
same  vertical  plane.  Greatest  lateral  diameter  of  crown  of  large-sized 
tooth  .25  inch,  hight  of  entire  tooth  .15,  elevation  of  concave  crown-face 
.10,  elevation  of  convex  face  .06  inch. 

Only  two  specimens  of  this  pretty  little  form  have  come  to  our  notice, 
and  these  are  respectively  from  widely  separated  localities,  though  evi- 
dently from  nearly  the  same  horizon.  One  of  the  specimens,  that  from 
Iowa,  presents  a  group  of  teeth  of  which  the  larger  and  more  perfect 
one  is  that  upon  which  the  above  specific  description  is  based.  The 
other  teeth  of  the  group  are  all  of  smaller  size,  though  presenting  a 
remarkable  persistency  in  form,  but  they  are  not  apparently  in  the  rela- 
tive order  in  which  they  occurred,  being  irregularly  dispersed,  having 
the  appearance  of  two  contiguous  rows  of  teeth  crowded  together,  as 
shown  in  the  figure  illustrating  the  convex  aspect  of  the  group  ;  other- 
wise, if  their  occurrence  in  the  above  specimen  does  indicate  their 
relative  natural  position,  it  indicates  a  degree  of  irregularity  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  teeth  such  as  has  not  been  observed  in  other 
Fetulodont  genera,  of  which  series  of  teeth  have  been  found  in  their 
natural  order.  The  crest  of  some  of  these  teeth  is  interrupted  by  slight 
vertical  sulci,  giving  to  the  crown  a  delicate  denticulate  appearance, 
which  strongly  recalls  the  appearance  presented  by  Ctenopetalus  serratuSy 
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Agass.  But  as  this  serrated  character  is  uot  apparently  constant— even 
portions  of  the  crown  in  the  same  individual  exhibitiug  both  the  plain 
aud  serrated  conditions  of  the  crest,  and  in  the  larger  tooth  the  entire 
crest  is  even — it  may  not  be  regarded  as  an  important  character.  Nor 
does  it  appear  that  in  the  case  of  Ctenopetah^  serratm  of  the  European 
Carboniferous  deposits  the  serrated  crest  should  be  considered  as  its 
most  important  generic  character,  since  a  series  of  that  species,  which 
we  have  examined  in  the  collection  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology,  is  sure  to  lead  by  almost  imperceptible  gradations  from  indi- 
viduals in  which  the  crest  is  strongly  serrated  to  forms  in  which  the 
coronal  serrations  are  scarcely  more  promiuent  than  is  the  striation  in 
Fetalodus  IcevissimuSj  Agassiz,  with  which  they  are  associated.  The 
collection  of  Mr.  Van  Hobne,  from  Alton,  affords  a  single  imperfect 
specimen  apparently  referable  to  the  present  form,  in  which  the  den- 
ticulated character  of  the  crown  is  well  displayed. 

Position  and  locality :    In  the  upper  beds  of  the  St.  Louis  limestone ; 
Pella,  Iowa,  and  Alton,  Illinois. 


Ctenopetalus  limatulus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  Xn,  Pig.  18. 

Teeth  very  small,  strong  and  symmetrically  proportioned.  Crown 
moderately  thick  below  and  gradually  attenuated  towards  the  crest, 
which  is  moderately  arched,  acnmiuate,  and  somewhat  deeply  serrated, 
with  as  many  as  seven  strong,  subtumid,  subacute  denticnlations,  of 
which  the  median  one  is  strongest,  the  lateral  ones  regularly  decreasing 
in  size  towards  the  extremities,  and  defined  from  one  another  by  rather 
deeply  impressed  sulci  extending  nearly  to  the  basal  line  in  the  convex 
face ;  convex  face  slightly  arched  laterally,  nearly  plane  vertically,  basal 
angle  well-defined,  broadly  arched  downward  in  the  middle  and  again 
gently  curved  dowuward  at  the  extremities,  and  marked  upon  the 
inferior  or  beveled  surface  by  a  relatively  broad  coronal  belt  apparently 
without  imbrications ;  concave  face  apparently  more  regularly  oval  in 
ontliue,  but  slightly  depressed,  basal  margin  broadly  arched  downward, 
coronal  folds  unknown,  both  surfaces  smooth  aud  polished.  Base  strong, 
constricted  above,  slightly  expanded  and  thickened  below  and  broadly 
rounded,  in  depth  equal  to  the  hight  of  the  crown,  but  considerably 
less  in  lateral  diameter,  more  or  less  roughened.  Lateral  diameter  of 
crown  .24  inch,  elevation  of  convex  face  .10,  entire  hight  of  tooth  .23, 
lateral  diameter  of  base  .17  inch. 

This  elegant  little  form  is  intimately  allied  to  0.  dentatus  (Agassiz 
sp.)  of  the  British  ]V[ountain  limestone,  with  authentic  specimens  of 
which,  as  also  the  type  belonging  to  the  collection  of  Lord  Enniskillbn, 
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we  have  had  opportunities  for  making  direct  comparison  at  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology.  The  apparent  distinctive  characters  by  which 
the  present  form  may  be  distinguished -from  the  above  mentioned  species, 
consists  in  the  less  deep  serration  of  the  crest,  shallower  concave  face, 
and  relatively  narrower  base  as  compared  with  the  lateral  diameter  of 
the  crown. 

Position  mid  locality :    Rare  in  the  Chester  limestone;  Chester,  Illi- 
nois. 


Ctenopetalus  medius,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  X  A,  Fig.  -26. 

The  teeth  herein  referred  to,  and  which  we  have,  provisionally,  recog- 
nized as  a  distinct  form,  present  the  same  general  form  and  size  as  the 
preceding  species,  C\  limatulus,  but  are  recognized  by  the  proportion- 
ately greater  lateral  diameter  of  the  crown  as  compared  with  the 
entire  hight  of  the  tooth,  which  obtains  in  the  majority  of  examples, 
the  narrower  and  obtusely  pointed  inferior  extremity  of  the  base, 
the  exceedingly  minute  and  numerous  serration  of  the  somewhat 
acuminate  crest,  each  serrature  being  tiauked,  especially  in  the  con- 
vex face,  by  short,  sharp  crested  carina,  which  regularly  though 
slightly  diverge,  but  which  are  scarcely  discernible  in  the  absolutely 
perfect  condition,  when  the  entire  crown  is  invested  with  an  exceed- 
ingly delicate,  polished  enamel-like  mantle.  In  the  latter  condition, 
as  also  in  shape,  these  teeth  bear  a  marked  resemblance  to  Peta- 
lodu8  linguiferj  N.  and  W.,  a  species  described  from  the  same  for- 
mation and  locality ;  but  a  careful  comparison  reveals  other  and 
apparently  permanent  characteristics  which  seem  to  render  its  iden- 
tity with  that  form  extremely  improbable.  Thus,  in  the  present  teeth 
the  basal  belt  along  the  convex  crown-face  forms  a  simple,  broad 
fold  in  the  inbeveled  portion,  sometimes  showing  quite  distinctly  along 
the  upi>er  edge  au  extremely  delicate  imbrication,  which  only  extends 
through  the  broadly  arched  median  region ;  while,  in  Petalodus  lin^uifer^ 
the  inferior  or  inbeveled  area  occupied  by  the  coronal  belt  is  distinctly 
in)l)ricated,  even  in  minute  examples,  with  three  or  more  folds.  The 
inner  crown-face  is  moderately  excavated  and  defined  below  by  a  well- 
marked  broadly  downward-arched,  imbricated  coronal  belt. 

We  are  aware  of  the  variableness  of  the  serration  in  0.  nerratun 
Agassiz,  but  these  variations  are  not  apparently  accompanied  by  other 
features,  such  as  distinguish  the  present  teeth  from  Pelalodus  linguifer. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fine  serration  of  the  crest  readily  distinguish  it 
from  C.  limuiuluH, 
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The  intimate  relations  which  exist  between  Ctenopetahis  and  Petalodus 
find  an  additional  exemplification  in  the  present  form.  Indeed,  it  would 
appear  that  the  non-serrate  forms  of  the  one  pass  by  almost  imperceptible 
gradation  into  the  serrate  condition  of  the  other  :  while  in  general  form 
thesi)ecies  of  both  groni)s  are  most  intimately  related. 

Position  and  locality :  Uncommon  in  the  Chester  limestone ;  Chester, 
Illinois. 


Ctenopetalus  occidentalts,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  Xir,  Fig.  H. 

Teeth  small,  symmetrical.  Crown  moderately  thick  below,  rapidly 
attenuated  towards  the  crest,  which  is  slightly  acuminate  and  broadly 
arched,  with  ten  to  twelve  obtusely  rounded  denticulations,  which  more 
or  less  regularly  diminish  in  size  towards  the  lateral  extremities,  the 
median  one  forming  the  apex  being  the  most  conspicuous ;  concave 
crownfacft  long-oval  in  outline,  more  or  less  sharply  rounded  at  the 
extremities,  rather  deeply  and  uniformly  depressed,  and  limited  below 
by  a  relatively  narrow,  slightly  produced  basal  band,  which  is  appa- 
rently composed  of  not  more  than  three  or  four  imbrications,  gently 
and  regularly  arched  downward  in  the  middle  and  slightly  deflected 
laterally;  the  opposite  face  is  more  elliptical  or  sublenticular  in  outline, 
moderately  convex  in  both  directions,  and  acutely  rounded  at  the 
extremities,  in  hight  above  the  basal  angle,  about  half  that  of  the  con- 
cave face  ;  the  basal  band  in  the  convex  face  is  remarkable  for  its  great 
width,  the  uppermost  fold  being  usually  narrow,  but  the  lower  fold,  or 
folds,  reaching  far  down  and  investing  nearly  half  the  vertical  extent 
of  the  inferior  basal  area  in  a  thin  coating  of  enamel ;  in  the  downward 
curvature  somewhat  more  sharply  arched  than  the  opposite  border  with 
which  it  nearly  corresponds.  The  base  is  of  moderate  dimensions  in 
proportion  to  the  crown,  slightly  eccentric,  lateral  angles  and  basal 
margin  uniformly  rounded,  thickened,  lateral  margins  diverging  to  the 
crown,  gently  beveled  along  the  inferior  convex  border,  more  or  less 
roughened.  The  coronal  surfaces  present  a  firm  smooth  enameMike 
layer,  which  is  usually  more  or  less  abraded  along  the  crest  and  deli- 
cately marked  with  slightly  diverging  strire.  Greatest  lateral  diameter 
of  crown  .00  inch,  hight  of  tooth  .52,  elevation  of  concave  crown-face 
.35,  hight  of  convex  crown-face  above  basal  angle  .24  inch. 

The  above  species  is  known  from  two  examples,  one  of  which  exhibits 
a  nearly  entire  specimen,  which  were  discovered  by  Mr.  W.  R  Mouley 
in  strata  near  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures  The  species  falls  under 
the  genus  Ctcnopefalus  of  Aga«siz,  and  is  intimately  allied  to  the  typical 
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form  C.  serratvs,  Agassiz.  It  differs,  howerer,  from  that  form  by  readily 
distingaishable  peculiarities,  aa  the  less  robnst  proportions  of  the  crown, 
more  obtnsely  acniuinate  apex,  and  the  strouger  sud  fewer  serrations 
of  the  crest,  narrower  basal  band  in  the  concave  face,  and  the  less 
strongly  though  more  broadly  arched  basal  margin  of  the  cooTex  face. 
Position  and  locaHty :  From  a  stratum  of  limestone  overlying  a  tliin 
bed  of  coal  near  the  base  of  the  lower  Coal  Measures ;  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa. 


Gekus  PRISTODUS,  Agassiz. 

PbistodusI  acuminatus,   St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  Xi,  Fig,  «. 

We  have  provisionally  referred  to  tlie  genus  Pristodtts,. of  Agassiz,  .a 
minate  form  represented  by  a  unique  example  in  the  collection  of  Mr, 
Sprinoeb,  which  possess  distinctive  features  which  seem  to  indicate  a 
more  intimate  relationship  with  that  genna  than  with  any  other  group 
of  teeth  known  in  the  American  Carboniferous  deposits.  The  tooth  is 
distinguished  by  its  lateral  elongation  and  comparatively  tbio  or  com- 
pressed crown,  which  is  slightly  carved  backward,  sharply  rounded  at 
the  extremities,  basal  border  sharply  iiibeveled  behind  and  defined  along 
the  line  of  the  superior  coronal  region  by  an  obtusely  produced  basal' 
ridge,  gently  arched  vertically,  crest  strongly  denticulated  and  rising 
into  a  strong,  laterally  deflected,  eccentric  median  prominence,  the  den- 
ticolatioDS  very  similar  throughout,  thongb  gradually  and  more  or  less 
regularly  dimiaishiDg  in  size  laterally,  in  shape  lanceolate  terminating 
in  au  acute  apex,  and  defined  by  relatively  well-marked  vertical  sulci, 
which  descend  nearly  to  the  produced  basal  angle  j  posterior  (1)  face 
faintly  convex  vertically,  though  slightly  expanded  on  ncaiing  the  basal 
border,  the  inbeveled  portion  being  apparently  occupied  by  a  simple 
coronal  fold,  anterior  face  gently  concave  iu  both  directions,  slightly 
exceeding  in  bight  the  opposite  face,  sharply  iubeveled  along  the  base ; 
both  faces  smooth  and  polished.  Lateral  diameter  of  tooth  .09  inch, 
greatest  hight  of  crown  .04.     Base  unknown. 

The  exceedingly  delicate  little  tooth  above  noticed,  unfortunately, 
reveals  only  one  side  of  the  crown  in  full,  only  a  portion  of  the  concave 
face  can  be  seen,  and  the  base  has  either  crumbled  away,  else  it  forms 
80  inconspicuous  au  object  as  to  ap{>ear  obsolete.  The  specimen  pre 
sents  peculiarities  in  coronal  conformation  which  more  closely  resemble 
the  Priatodua  /alcatws,  Agass.,  of  the  Yorkshire  Carboniferous  lime- 
stone, than  any  of  the  forms  with  which  it  is  associated  or  those  occur- 
riug  in  superimiwsed  strata.    Its  basal  region  in  the  posterior  fiice, 
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however,  recalls  the  simple  coronal  fold  cliaracteristic  of  Desmiodusj 
but  there  is  no  indication  of  the  strong  anterior  buttress  and  basal  pro- 
tuberance, while  the  very  compressed  crown  and  its  sharp  denticnlations 
still  further  contrast  with  the  latter  genus.  The  character  of  the  basal 
borders,  also,  bear  some  resemblance  to  Harpacodus^  Agass.  In  view 
of  its  minute  size,  could  we  detect  a  horny  structure  in  the  place  of  the 
apparently  true  dentine  of  the  tooth,  it  might  be  suspected  to  belong 
to  those  curious  little  fossils  known  under  the  general  term  Cotwdonts. 

Position  and  locality :    In  the  lower  fish-bed  of  the  Kinderhook ;  Bur- 
lington, Iowa. 


Gexus  OALOPODUS,  St.  J.  and  W. 

Teeth  in  general  form  like  Petalodua.  Crown  massive  concavo-convex, 
concave  face  deepest,  and  especially  distinguished  by  its  laterally  arched 
or  swollen  contour,  obtuse  crest  terminating  in  a  strong,  subconical, 
more  or  less  eccentric  apex ;  convex  face  broadly  rounded  laterally,  and 
more  or  less  arched  vertically ;  coronal  margins  more  or  less  prominent, 
beveled  to  the  base,  and  occupied  by  a  broad  basal  baud  composed  of 
more  or  less  regular  or  interrupted  imbrications,  broadest  in  the  concave 
face  and  continuous  with  that  of  the  convex  face.  Base  very  similar  to 
that  of  FetaloduSj  strong,  more  or  less  compressed  and  constricted  above, 
inferiorly  rounded  and  beveled  to  an  obtuse  edge  beneath  the  concave 
coronal  region. 

A  single  species  of  the  above  genus  is  known  to  us,  which  was  derived 
from  the  Middle  Coal  Measures.  Allied  to  Petalodus,  it  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  turgid,  subconical,  unsymmetrical  crown.  The  strata 
whence  the  following  species  was  obtained,  though  carefully  searched, 
afford  no  examples  of  PetaloduSj  the  non-occurrence  of  which  further 
renders  it  improbable  that  these  teeth  formed  a  part  of  the  dental  appa- 
ratus of  that  genus. 


Calopodus  apicalis,  St  J.  and  W. 

PI.  XII,  Fig.  16,17. 

Teeth  very  small,  robust,  unsymmetrical,  variable  in  form.  Crown 
forming  a  stout,  subconical  or  inequally  compressed  prominence,  crest 
obtuse,  apical  extremity  eccentric,  subacute,  directed  over  the  concave 
face  and  sometimes  laterally  deflected;  concave  face  curvilinear  or 
irregularly  triangular  in  outline,  lateral  diameter  nearly  equal  to  the 
hight,  slightly  concave  vertically,  gently  arched  laterally,  basal  border 
moderately  and  more  or  less  irregularly  arched  downward,  with  four  or 
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five  imbricating  folds,  of  which  the  uppermost  oues  are  carved  upward 
and  lost  in  the  smooth  sniface,  basal  bonier  gently  produced  and  gently 
beveled,  sometimes  abruptly,  to  the  basal  region ;  the  convex  face  is 
usually  slightly  less  elevated  than  the  concave  face,  moderately  convex 
in  both  directions,  basal  angle  very  obtuse,  nearly  horizontal,  or  viewed 
obliquely  from  below  appearing  gently  arched  upward  in  the  middle, 
more  or  less  sharply  rounded  at  the  lateral  extremities,  gently  beveletl 
to  the  base,  the  beveled  area  rather  wide  and  occupied  by  at  least  three 
imbricating  folds,  continuous  with  the  opposite  coronal  belt ;  coronal 
region  invested  with  a  dense,  polish  enamel-like  layer.  Base  propor- 
tionately strong,  obliquely  produced,  usually  as  broad  and  deep  as  the 
crown,  eccentric,  compressed  beneath  the  basal  margins  of  the  crown, 
expanded  and  thickened  below,  lateral  angles  sharply  rounded,  beveled 
in  the  deeper  face  to  the  broadly  rounded,  obtuse  inferior  margin,  sur- 
faces more  or  less  roughened.  A  small  and  unusually  symmetrical 
specimen  measures  in  hight  .18  inch,  greatest  lateral  diameter  at  base 
of  crown  ,13,  hight  of  concave  crown  face  .12,  hight  of  convex  face 
nearly  .10  inch. 

The  only  two  representatives  of  this  interesting  species  at  present 
known  to  us,  wel*e  obtained  at  the  same  locality — indeed  so  iutimately 
associated  that  the  one  was  discovered  in  developing  the  other  from  the 
shaly  matrix — in  a  stratum  which  has  afforded  no  other  FetaJodont  forms 
or  other  ichthyic  remains,  except  Fetrodiis  and  scales  of  Palwoniscus. 
The  smaller  and  more  symmetrical  specimen  is  that  upon  which  the  pre- 
ceding description  was  based,  but  the  other  tooth  exhibits  such  marked 
individual  variation  from  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  normal  aspect 
of  the  species,  that  it  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  interest  but  important 
carefully  to  note  the  variations  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  satis- 
factory definition  of  the  8i)ecie8.  The  individual  teeth  are  subject  to 
considerable  variableness  In  the  symmetry  of  outline  and  relative  pro- 
portion of  parts.  The  large  specimen  presents  a  more  distorted  outline 
than  the  small  tooth,  the  base  being  strongly  deflected,  without,  how- 
ever, losing  its  general  shape;  the  crown  is  conical,  both  surfaces  very 
full  or  arched  laterally,  and  nearly  equal  in  hight,  apex  conical,  laterally 
deflected,  and  slightly  curved  over  the  concave  face,  lateral  edges  of  the 
the  crest  very  obtuse,  scarcely  defined,  basal  margin  slightly  arched 
downward  in  the  middle  and  beveled  gently  to  the  basal  region,  imbri- 
cated belt  very  wide  and  composed  of  three  or  four  continuous,  though 
irregularly  disposed  folds,  with  several  secondary  threadlike  folds 
reaching  two-thirds  the  distance  to  the  apex.  This  tooth  is  unquestion- 
ably specifically  identical  with  that  first  noticed,  differing  chiefly  in  the 
less  distinct  definition  of  the  concave  crown  face  and  lateral  obliquity  of 
the  base.    The  species  differs  so  widely  from  other  Fetalvdont  forms  as 
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scarcely  to  require  more  niiuate  comparisons  thau  tliose  detailed  above 
to  distiDgiiish  it. 

Position  and  locality:  Black  carbonaceoas  shales  overlying  the  "  Pan 
ora  coal-bed"  of  the  Middle  Coal  Measures;  Guthrie  county,  Iowa. 


Giu^us  rETALOKHYNCHUS,  Agassiz. 
Petaloehynchus  pseudosagittatus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  XII,  Fig    1-4. 

Teeth  small  or  of  medium  size.  Crown  irregularly  pentagonal  in 
outline,  moderately  thick,  sharp-crested,  acuminate  or  broadly  rounded 
between  the  prominent  lateral  angles  of  the  convex  face ;  the  concave 
face  forms  a  spatulate  area,  gently  depressed  in  the  middle,  lateral 
angles  slightly  produced,  from  which  the  basal  border  is  profoundly 
arched  downward,  the  lateral  margins  gradually  converging  in  a  slight 
curvature  to  the  obtusely  rounded  inferior  border,  where  the  coronal 
belt  is  very  wide  and  gently  beveled  to  the  base,  and  composed  of  seve- 
ral imbrications,  of  which  the  lower  and  narrower  ones  follow  the  curva- 
ture of  the  margin,  the  upper  folds  gradually  increasing  in  width  and 
more  or  less  angularly  arched  upward  in  the  middle,  where  they  occupy 
from  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  crown,  but  as 
they  diverge  towards  the  lateral  angles  of  the  crown  they  suddenly 
narrow,  and  are  seldom  present,  rarely  being  even  faintly  discernible 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  teeth ;  the  convex  crown-face  is  rela- 
tively low,  probably  in  the  majority  of  individuals  not  more  than  half 
the  vertical  diameter  of  the  opposite  face,  gently  arched  laterally, 
nearly  plane  vertically,  the  basal  margin  forming  a  more  or  less  promi- 
nent angle  and  gently  beveled  below,  produced  in  the  median  region 
into  a  nearly  horizontal  shoulder,  from  the  angles  of  which  the  beveled 
imbricated  belt  arches  upward  and  again  strongly  curved  downward  on 
ncaring  the  acute  lateral  angles  of  the  crown.  The  coronal  surfaces 
are  invested  with  a  thin  enamel  layer,  which,  however,  is  generally 
exfoliated  to  greater  or  less  extent,  especially  in  the  convex  face,  giving 
rise,  by  the  exposure  of  the  minute  tubular  structure,  to  the  diverging 
striation  observable  in  the  majority  of  specimens.  The  base  as  seen 
from  the  convex  side,  slightly  expands  laterally  below  the  coronal  bor- 
der into  an  obtuse  lateral  angle,  below  which  the  margins  gradually 
converge  to  the  rounded  inferior  border,  the  surface  gently  convex  below 
and  rising  into  a  more  or  less  angularly  defined  ridge  above,  correspond- 
ing to  the  angulation  in  the  coronal  margin,  from  which  it  is  beveled  to 
the  lateral  margins ;  the  concave  aspect  presents  a  short  liugulate  x)ro- 
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ce8S,  gently  arched  laterally  and  less  than  half  the  vertical  extent  of 
the  opposite  face,  surfaces  more  or  less  roughened  by  irregular  vertical 
striae.  A  medium  sized  specimen  measures  in  vertical  diameter  .G3  iuch^ 
lateral  diameter  of  crown  .37,  or  but  little  greater  than  the  diameter 
across  the  angles  of  the  base,  elevation  of  concave  crown-face  .45,  hight 
of  convex  face  .30  inch. 

The  fine  series  of  the  present  form  which  we  have  had  for  examina- 
tion exhibits  considerable  individual  variability,  which  is  in  part  attri- 
butable to  attrition,  probably  also  to  the  position  the  teeth  respectively 
occupied  upon  the  jaws.  Probably  the  m^ority  of  the  specimens  were 
worn  down  while  in  use,  since  the  crest  and  convex  face  bear  every 
evidence  of  abrasion  in  the  exfoliation  of  the  enamel  layer,  and  the  con- 
sequent exposure  of  the  minute  tubular  structure,  to  which  is  due  the 
striated  appearance  of  specimens  in  this  state  of  preservation.  In  the* 
outline  of  the  crest  there  is  also  considerable  variation— many  speci- 
mens being  i)rominently  acuminate,  while  others  are  broadly  rounded 
bsStween  the  coronal  angles :  indeed,  the  rounded  outline  would  appear 
to  be  the  actual  condition  of  perfect  individuals,  as  indicated  by  exam- 
ples in  which  the  enamel-like  layer  remains,  although  the  same  condi- 
tion of  surface  obtains  in  acuminate  specimens,  and,  vice  versa,  rounded 
examples  present  unmistakable  evidence  of  attrition.  A  large  specimen 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Van  Hobne  exhibits  an  anomalous  feature,  the 
base  being  deeply  cleft  producing  a  pair  of  radicles. 

In  the  present  form  we  have  another  example  of  the  intimate  specific 
relations  existing  between  many  of  the  American  Carboniferous  fishes 
and  those  of  the  same  formations  in  Europe.  In  the  present  instance 
we  observe  the  closest  resemblance  with  a  form  in  the  Carboniferous 
limestone  of  Armagh,  the  P.  sa^ittntus,  Agassiz.  The  present  form, 
however,  is  distinguished  by  its  shorter  base,  less  rapidly  converging 
outline  of  the  crest,  and  the  more  numerous  imbrications  of  the  coronal 
belt — characters  which  equally  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  P.  stnatuSj 
N;  and  W.,  of  the  Upper  Burlington  limestone. 

Position  and  locality :    Upper  beds  of  the  St.  Louis  limestone ;  Alton, 
Illinois;  Pella,  Iowa;  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
• 

Pbtalorhynchus  distortus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  XII,  Fig.  7.  8. 

In  the  collections  from  the  St.  Louis  formations  occur  a  form  repre- 
sented by  very  small  teeth,  which  we  have  failed  satisfactorily  to  identify 
with  either  of  the  two  species  known  from  the  same  horizon,  although 
we  have  not  overlooked  analogous  resemblances,  but  these  are  appa- 
rently irreconcilable  with  the  characters  which  especially  distinguish 
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those  forms,  from  which  we  have  provisionally  recognized  its  specific 
distinctness. 

Teeth  irregular  or  eccentric  in  outline.  Crown  moderately  thick, 
irregularly  arched  along  the  crest,  sharp,  acuminate,  apex  submedian ; 
the  concave  crown-face  is  but  slightly  depressed,  lateral  angles  strongly 
produced,  subacute,  inferior  border  strongly  and  eccentrically  arched 
downward  and  rounded  below,  deflected  to  the  lateral  extremities 
above,  and  margined  by  four  or  more  imbricating  folds,  which  are  well- 
defined  below,  attenuated  in  the  lateral  borders  on  nearing  the  extrem- 
ities, where  they  are  usually  obsolete  or  broken  away;  convex  face 
aemielliptical  in  outline,  in  elevation  much  lens  (one-third  to  two-thirds) 
than  that  of  the  opposite  face,  rather  strongly  arched  laterally,  sharply 
rounded  at  the  lateral  angles,  inferior  border  moderately  prominent, 
gently  beveled  to  the  base,  gently  arched  downward  from  one  or  other 
extremity  and  suddenly  curved  upward  near  the  opposite  extremity, 
and  bordered  by  two  or  three  narrow  imbrications  continuous  with  the 
basal  belt  of  the  concave  face.  The  coronal  surfaces  in  the  specimens 
before  us  are  delicately  ornamented  with  vermicnlose  striae,  and  along 
the  crest  diverging  strise  appear  in  the  triturating  surface.  The  base  is 
too indifierently  preserved  to  determine  its  entire  form;  it  appears  to 
have  been  thin,  tapering  to  the  broadly  rounded  extremity,  which  proba- 
bly extended  but  little  beyond  the  extreme  basal  margin  in  the  concave 
face,  forming  a  broad  convexity  in  the  opposite  face.  Greatest  lateral 
diameter  of  crown  .22  inch,  elevation  of  convex  face  .12,  elevation  of 
concave  face  about  .18  inch. 

The  basal  band  of  the  concave  face  is  not  shown  in  its  lateral  exten- 
sion, where  it  was  probably  very  attenuated  before  reaching  the  lateral 
angles.  The  eccentric  outline  of  the  concave  face  is  due  to  the  irregu- 
larly arphed  basal  borders,  as  also  that  of  the  opposite  face.  In  this 
particular  these  teeth  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  some  of  the 
distorted  teeth  found  associated  with  and  referable  to  P.  striatuSj  N.  and 
W.,  in  the  Upi>er  Burlington  limestone.  But  in  the  case  of  the  present 
form,  we  have  been  unable  to  trace  such  intimate  specific  features  with 
either  of  the  two  forms  described  from  the  St.  Louis  limestone,  while 
the  identity  of  the  specimens  from  widely  separated  localities,  would 
seem  to  furnish  additional  evidence  of  their  specific  distinctness.  In 
the  direction  of  the  basal  folds,  and  the  rather  prominent  convexity  of 
the  median  region  of  the  convex  crown-face,  there  is  a  loss  or  more 
remote  resemblance  to  P.  «pa^u/aftiM  ;  but  there  exist  no  such  intimate 
features  in  common  with  the  latter  form,  such  as  enable  the  probable 
identification  of  the  abnormal  individuals  of  the  Upper  Burlington  form 
from  those  above  referred  to,  and  which  the  teeth  under  consideration 
more  closely  resemble  than  they  do  either  of  the  forms  with  which  they 
are  associated. 
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Position  and  locality:  Upper  beds  of  the  St.  Louis  limestone;  Pella, 
Iowa ;  Alton,  Illinois,  and  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Pbtalobhynohus  spatulatus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  XII,  Fig.  5,6. 

Associated  with  the  preceding  species  occurs  a  forra  of  teeth  which 
present  peculiarities  strikingly  in  contrast  w^ith  the  distinguishing  fea* 
tures  of  jP.  pseudosagittatiuf,  and  holding  the  same  relation  to  that  form 
in  the  St.  Louis  limestone,  as  does  F.  psittacinus  with  P.  sagittatus  in 
the  Carboniferous  limestone  of  Armagh.  The  chief  distinguishing 
peculiarity  consists  in  the  swollen  condition  of  the  basal  portion  of  the 
teeth,  which  is  particularly  noticeable  from  the  convex  side,  the  base 
presenting  a  massive,  laterally  expanded  surface,  elliptical  in  outline, 
very  convex  laterally  and  compressed  in  the  gently  rounded  lateral 
margins,  broadly  rounded  below,  slightly  converging  above  and  com- 
pressed beneath  the  lateral  i>ortions  of  the  coronal  margin ;  opposite 
face  less  than  half  the  vertical  extent  of  that  described,  laterally  fl»it- 
tened,  perhaps  faintly  depressed,  strongly  rounded  to  the  extremity, 
both  faces  more  or  less  roughened,  with  irregularly  disposed  foramina. 
Crown  proportionately  strong,  convex  face  broadly  arched  laterally, 
lateral  margins  sharp,  more  or  less  rapidly  converging  towards  the 
strongly  acuminate  apex,  which  is  sometimes  truncated  or  rounded, 
basal  margin  slightly  prominent,  broadly  arched  downward  in  the 
median  region  and  more  or  less  strongly  cun^ed  laterally,  the  rather 
wide,  gently  beveled  inferior  belt  occupied  by  three  or  more  regular 
imbricating  folds,  which  gradually  narrow  towards  the  extremities,  and 
apparently  continuous  with  the  coronal  belt  of  the  opposite  face ;  con- 
cave crown-face  twice  the  bight  of  the  convex  face,  subovate  in  outline, 
moderately  excavated,  basal  margin  well-defined  from  the  base,  strongly 
arched  downward  in  the  middle  and  lightly  produced  at  the  lateral 
extremities,  coronal  belt  wide  and  composed  of  several  imbrications — 
in  the  specimen  before  us  the  folds  are  very  obscure  as  though  from 
abrasion.  Vertical  dimensions  of  a  tooth  of  large  size  .90  inch,  greatest 
lateral  diameter  of  base  .45,  elevation  of  convex  crown-face  .38  inch. 

The  collection  of  Mr.  Van  Hobne  contains  three  examples  of  the 
present  tbrm,  of  large  and  medium  size,  none  of  which,  however,  show 
the  concave  aspect  of  the  teeth.  But  a  fragment  of  the  basal  portion 
of  one  of  the  specimens  plainly  reveals  the  outline  of  the  concave 
crown-face,  with  the  strongly  downward  arched  basal  belt,  which  is 
apparently  made  up  of  several  imbricating  folds,  the  upper  folds  being 
slightly  arched  upward  in  the  middle,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
observed  in  P.  pseudosagittatusj  though  relatively  narrower  than  in  the 
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latter  form.  We  have  a  few  imperfect  teeth  from  the  same  formation, 
at  Pella,  which  are  probably  referable  to  this  si)ecies.  The  latter  speci- 
meus,  however,  are  very  small  and  somewhat  peculiar  in  the  truncation 
or  broadly  rounded  condition  of  the  apical  extremity,  although  in  other 
particulars  they  are  not  dissimilar  from  the  Alton  specimens. 
-  At  the  localities  mentioned,  an  anomalous  form  occurs,  which  we  have, 
provisionally,  referred  to  a  distinct  8peci«*s,  under  the  name  P.  distortus, 
the  affinities  of  which  are  noted  in  detail  under  that  head.  As  there 
stated,  their  relation  to  the  present  form  was  suggested  by  their  resem- 
blance to  abnormally  developed  individuals  of  the  form  common  in  the 
Upper  Burlington  limestone,  P.  Htriatm  of  Messrs.  Newberry  and 
WoRTHEN,  but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  reconcile  the  variations 
presented  by  these  teeth  with  the  marked  distinctive  characteristics  of 
the  form  described  al>ove,  though  to  a  much  less  degree  when  they  are 
compared  with  P.  pHeudosagittatm, 

The  present  form  is  most  nearly  allied  to  that  originally  recognized  by 
Prof.  Agassiz  under  the  name  P.jmttadnus,  from  the  Carboniferous  lime- 
stone  of  Armagh,  Ireland.  It  differs,  however,  from  the  European  form 
in  the  less  tumid  condition  of  the  basal  region,  jand  also  the  less  hori- 
zontal direction  of  the  basal  band  of  the  convex  crowuface.  However, 
in  the  eollection  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  there  is  a 
single  specimen  of  the  European  form,  in  which  the  basal  band  is  gently 
curved  upward  and  downward  on  approaching  the  lateral  angles  in  the 
convex  crown-face,  much  in  the  same  manner,  though  in  a  less  degree 
than  in  the  present  form,  instead  of  being  perfectly  horizontal  as  repre- 
sented in  the  figures  given  by  Prof.  McCoy  in  the  British  Palaeozoic 
Fossils,  PI.  3  I.,  fig.  14. 

Position  and  locality :  Upper  beds  of  the  St  Louis  limestone ;  Alton* 
Illinois,  and  Pella,  Iowa. 


Genus  PELTODUS,  N.  and  W. 

This  genus  was  founded  upon  a  species  from  the  Upper  Coal  Mea- 
sures, which  was  described  in  Vol.  IV  of  this  Report  (pp.  302, 363,  PI.  II, 
fig.  7,  7  a,)  under  the  speciiic  designation  P.  unguiformiSj  N.  and  W. 
From  the  notes  appended  to  the  generic  diagnosis  above  cited,  it  would 
appear  that  the  genus  was  regarded  as  intimately  allied  to  the  Cochlio- 
dontSyOT  "intermediate in  character  between  Fsammodus  and  CochliodmP 
The  material  now  possessed,  perhaps,  more  clearly  illustrates  the  affini- 
ties of  the  genus,  and  which  has  suggested  the  follow^ing  observations 
on  the  homologous  features  which  it  possesses  in  common  with  the  Peta- 
Jodonts^  to  which  the  genus  belongs.  The  general  figure  of  the  teeth  is 
that  characteristic  of  the  Petalodonts^  consisting  of  a  flattened  crown, 
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whose  concave  face  occupies  the  greater  extent  of  the  tooth,  while  the 
opposite  face,  instead  of  the  strong  definition  in  the  typical  genera  of 
the  family,  forms  a  more  or  less  regular  convexity  with  the  basal  area 
(not  the  "crown  surface"),  from  which,  however,  it  is  defined  by  a 
distinct  though  very  narrow  fold  or  thickening  of  the  coronal  border, 
as  shown  in  the  figures  above  cited,  and  lunate  in  general  outline; 
the  concave  crown-face  is  gently  depressed,  broadly  oval  or  sub-quad- 
rate in  outline,  the  direction  of  the  greater  diameter  varying  in  differ- 
ent species,  but  usually  vertically  elongated,  crest  broadly  arched, 
subacute,  lateral  margins  sometimes  more  or  less  parallel  or  slightly 
converging  towards  the  base,  as  in  the  above  typical  species,  basal 
margin  gently  arched  downward  and  generally  forming  an  angle  at 
the  lateral  margins,  abruptly  truncated  or  beveled,  and  bordered  by 
an  imbricated  belt,  as  in  Petalodtis,  etc.  The  inferior  or  basal  area  is 
similar  in  outline,  though  less  in  superficial  extent  than  the  concave 
crown-face,  moderately  convex;  the  root  arises  in  the  lower  border, 
projecting  slightly  downward  and  suddenly  outward,  gradually  tapering 
'to  a  rounded  point,  vertically  flattened,  narrow,  excavated  in  the  inner 
side  of  the  shoulder,  and  trowel-shaped.  Both  crown  faces  are  invested 
with  an  enamel-like  layer,  sometimes  more  or  less  rugose;  the  basal 
area  is  quite  smooth,  and  the  root  proper  more  or  less  roughened. 

All  the  above  mentioned  characters  are  present  in  the  original  speci- 
mens of  P.  unguijarmis,  even  the  root  is  shown  in  the  above  cited 
figures,  though  its  extremity  is  imperfect,  having  been  broken  away. 
By  reference  to  the  figures  of  the  following  described  forms,  it  will  at 
once  be  apparent  that  the  genus  is  a  true  Fetalodont^  the  teeth  holding 
the  same  position  upon  the  jaws  as  do  those  of  Fetalorhynchus,  AntliodxiH^ 
etc.,  etc.,  from  which  they  chiefly  differ  in  the  less  erect  crest  and  the 
peculiar  shape  of  the  root. 

According  to  our  present  knowledge,  the  genus  has  no  representa- 
tives below  the  middle  or  St.  Louis  division  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
series,  extending  into  the  Upper  Coal  Measures. 

Pbltodi  s  QUADBATUS,  St.  J.  and  W% 

PI.  XIII.  Fig.  «,  7. 

Teeth  of  small  size,  quadrangular  in  outline.  Convex  crown-face 
low,  broadly  arched  laterally,  basal  border  forming  an  obtuse  angle 
with  the  basal  area,  somewhat  strongly  arched  downward  in  the  mid- 
dle, broadly  and  regularly  curved  to  the  lateral  borders,  and  defined 
by  two  or  more  delicate  imbricating  folds;  general  contour  of  the 
concave  face  moderately  depressed,  flattened  or  plane  below,  crest 
rather  sharp  and  projecting  outward  beyond  the  basal  margin  of  the 
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convex  face,  broadly  and  usually  regularly  arched  between  the  angles 
of  the  straight  lateral  margins,  inferior  border  gently  arched  down- 
ward and  abruptly  defined  or  iubeveled,  and  marked  by  a  relatively 
wide  coronal  band  composed  of  three  or  more  imbrications,  which 
abruptly  terminate  at  the  inferior  angles  of  the  lateral  margins.  The 
coronal  surfaces  present  a  tine  granulopunctate  structure.  The  infe- 
rior or  basal  area  is  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  the  concave  crown- 
face,  gently  convex  laterally,  smooth  and  well-defined  from  the  convex 
crown-face;  the  root  forms  a  trowel -shaped  process  projecting  from 
the  lower  border  of  the  basal  area,  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of 
which  it  nearly  equals  in  its  outward  prolongation,  slightly  contracted 
at  the  shoulder  and  rather  deeply  excavated,  rapidly  tapering  to  an 
obtusely  rounded  point,  and  plane  below.  Length  and  lateral  diameter 
of  crown  nearly  equal,  the  largest  tooth  measuring  .35  inch,  smaller 
teeth  .16  inch  in  length  and  breadth. 

This  elegant  little  species  is  known  to  us  by  several  individuals,  the 
first  having  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Van  Hobne,  at  Alton,  and  others 
subsequently  obtained  at  St.  Louis,  all  from  the  same  horizon  in  the  St. 
Louis  limestone.  In  general  form  it  bears  a  somewhat  close  resem- 
blance to  P.  transversus  from  the  Goal  Measures.  Its  quadrangular 
outline  as  seen  from  the  concave  side,  and  prominent  coronal  imbri- 
cations, however,  will  readily  distinguish  the  present  form  from  that 
mentioned  above,  which  it  is  even  more  strongly  marked  in  contrast 
vfith. Feltodus  ungulformis  of  the  Upper  Coal  ]\reasures. 

Position  and  locality:  Upper  beds  of  the  St.  Louis  limestone;  Alton, 
Illinois,  and  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


Pbltodus  !  PJ.ICOMPHALUS,  St-  J.  and  W. 

PI.  xnr.  Fig.  9. 

Teeth  small,  subovate  in  outline.  Crown  moderately  thick,  crest  sub- 
acute, rather  strongly  arched,  acuminate,  or  truncated  from  wear;  con- 
cave crown-face  broadly  ovate,  anteroposterior  diameter  equal  to,  if 
not  exceeding  the  lateral  diameter,  lateral  margins  gently  rounded, 
median  line  occnpied  by  a  somewhat  prominent  vertical  fold,  which  is 
flanked  on  either  side  by  nearly  parallel  though  obscurely  defined  plic<'e, 
intermediate  lateral  portions  slightly  depressed  vertically,  basal  margin 
unknown — probably  broadly  arched  downward,  and  bordered  by  a  nar- 
row, irregularly  imbricated  coronal  belt;  convex  face  sublunate  in  out- 
line, relatively  low,  gently  arched  laterally,  slightly  depre-ssed  in  the 
middle  towards  the  base,  where  it  is  defined  by  a  well-marked  coronal 
fold,  which  is  abruptly  arched  downward  in  the  middle  and  strongly 
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deflected  or  curved  laterally;  both  coronal  surfaces  are  enveloped  in  a 
delicate  enamel-like  coating,  through  which  are  discernible  minute 
punctae,  and  along  the  worn,  triturating  surfivce  of  the  crest  compara- 
tively coarse  punctie  ai)pear.  Basal  area  smooth,  subcordate  in  outline, 
in  contour  very  like  the  concave  crown-face,  the  mesial  line  being  raised 
into  a  slight  vertical  ridge,  which  is  faintly  depressed  below,  and 
forming  a  regular  convexity  with  the  convex  crow^n-face  above;  root 
unknown.  Lateral  diameter  of  crown  .  26  inch,  vertical  diameter  of 
concave  crown-face  about  .28,  elevation  of  convex  face  about  .08,  or 
when  entire  .10  inch. 

The  fragment  of  tooth  upon  which  the  above  description  is  based, 
and  which  belongs  to  the  collection  of  Mr.  Van  IIobne,  presents  some 
anomalous  features  which  we  have  not  observed  in  any  of  the  numerous 
forms  of  teeth  from  our  Carboniferous  depovsits,  the  real  nature  of  which, 
as  well  as  its  generic  relations,  in  consequence  of  the  im[)erfect  condi- 
tion of  the  base,  we  have  not  been  able  satisfactorily  to  determine. 
It  presents,  however,  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  typical  forms  of 
Feltodusj  with  which  genus  it  is  here  provisionally  associated.  The 
basal  region  suggests  a  comparison  with  Ghomatodu4i  (AntHodus)  iruU' 
cafus,  Agassiz,  from  the  Carboniferous  limestone  of  Ireland;  but  its 
thickened  crest  and  general  uniform  convexity  of  the  convex  crown- 
face  and  basal  area  widely  distinguish  it  from  tbat  form.  In  the  great 
depth  and  mesial  fold  of  the  basal  region,  and  the  produced  apex,  it 
presents  features  recalling  Petahrhynchus  ;  but  all  these  resemblances 
are  apparently  subordinate  to  the  characters  which  more  strongly  sug- 
gest Pe1t4)d^is,  Unfortunately,  the  basal  portion,  together  with  the  root, 
is  not  shown  in  the  solitary  example  here  noticed ;  it  is  not  improbable, 
however,  the  root  formed  a  slight,  narrow,  tapering  process,  originating 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  depressed  median  ri<lge  of  the  basal  region,  and 
produced  outward  in  nearly  the  same  plane,  or  presenting  the  general 
characters  common  to  Peltodus. 

Position  and  locality :  In  the  lower  fish-bed  of  the  Chester  formation  ; 
Chester,  Illinois; 

Peltodus  teansversus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PL  XIII,  Fig.  8. 

Teeth  very  small,  broadly  ovate  in  outline,  lateral  diameter  a  little 
greater  than  the  anteroposterior  length.  The  concave  crown-face  forms 
a  suboval  area,  apparently  but  slightly  depressed,  basal  border  strongly 
arched  downward  and  rounded.  The  convex  face  and  basal  region 
forms  a  continuous  convexity,  the  crown  being  defined  from  the  basal 
area  by  an  indistinct  coronal  fuld  which  is  slightly  arched  downward  in 
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tlio  middle  and  greatly  deflected  to  the  lateral  extremities,  tbougli  in  a 
much  less  degree  than  in  P.  ungniformis.  Behind  the  coronal  border 
the  basal  area  is  gradually  narro\ve<l  and  produced  into  a  proportion- 
ately strong  root,  which  exhibits  the  vertically  excavated  inner  shoulder 
and  trowel-shaped  inferior  outline  common  to  the  genus.  The  coronal 
surfaces  are  ornamented  with  vermiculose  lines  and  punctse,  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  P.  unguiformis. 

m 

This  form  is  represented  by  only  one  specimen,  from  the  middle  divi- 
sion of  the  Goal  Measures  and  exhibits  only  the  convex  aspect  of  the 
tooth.  It  differs  from  that  described  from  the  Upper  Coal  Measures, 
P.  unguiformiH,  N.  and  W.,  in  its  greater  lateral  extent  as  compared 
with  the  anteroposterior  diameter,  also  in  the  character  of  the  coronal 
fold  in  the  convex  face,  which  is  not  continued  down  the  lateral  margins 
as  far  as  in  the  last  mentioned  form.  From  P.  quculratus  of  the  St. 
Louis  limestone,  it  is  distinguished  by  its  more  oval  outline  and  rela- 
tively stronger  root ;  otherwise  all  the  forms  are  intimately  allied. 

Pos^ition  and  locality:  In  the  limestone  overlying  coal  No.  5;  Belle- 
ville, Illinois. 


Genus  FISSODUS,  St.  J.  and  W. 

Teeth  small.  Crown  forming  a  comparatively  thin  concavo  convex 
plate  together  with  the  basal  region,  subcurvilinear  or  trapezoidal  in 
general  outline,  as  seen  from  the  concave  side,  the  basal  margin  of 
which  is  produced  or  strongly  arched  and  rounded  from  the  ear-like 
lateral  angles,  and  bordered  by  an  imbricated  coronal  belt;  convex  face 
relatively'  h)w,  more  or  less  uniformly  convex  with  the  basal  region, 
from  which  it  is  defined  by  a  slight  coronal  fold,  which  describes  a 
broad  arch  outwards  from  the  lateral  angles  and  more  or  less  curved 
downwards  in  the  mid'dle ;  crest  more  or  less  compressed,  and  deeply 
cleft,  or  divided  into  two  or  more  strong,  acuminate,  uniform,  trenchant 
cusps ;  both  coronal  surfaces,  in  perfect  state,  enveloped  in  a  dense, 
polished  enamel-like  layer.  The  root  originates  in  the  gently  convex 
basal  area  just  beneath  the  lower  crown-face,  x)roportionately  small,  and 
produced  in  a  thin,  trowel-shaped  process,  which  is  somewhat  deeply 
channeled  longitudinally  in  the  region  of  its  origin,  narrowed  and 
truncated  below. 

The  teeth  embraced  under  the  above  generic  description  comprise  a 
group  closely  allied  to  Peltodus,  which  it  resembles  in  the  form  of  the 
root  and  general  contour,  but  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  the  cleft 
condition  of  the  crest — diflferences  akin  to  those  which  distinguish  Gten- 
ojpetaltis  from  Pctalodus.    It  also  presents,  in  the  outline  of  the  basal 
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portion  of  tbc  crown,  resemblances  with  PetalorhynchnSy  although  the 
relationship  is  more  remote  than  in  the  case  of  Peltodm  ;  but  in  both 
the  root  is  totally  ditterent  from  that  of  Petalorhynchus,  The  genus  has 
two  representative  species  in  the  Chester  division  of  the  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous. 

FissoDUS  BiFiDus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  XIII,  Fig.  1,  2. 

Teeth  small.  Convex  crown-face  very  low,  sublnnate  in  general  out- 
line, gently  arched  laterally  and  more  strongly  so  along  the  compressed 
crest,  wbich  is  dee[)ly  cleft  midway,  forming  two  strong,  acutely  pointed 
lobes,  basal  fold  indistinct,  gently  arched  downward  in  the  middle  and 
strongly  curved  downward  terminating  in  the  auriculate  lateral  angles ; 
concave  face  gently  depressed,  faintly  swollen  above  in  the  coronal 
Gusps  and  again  in  the  basal  region,  which  is  deeply  and  somewhat 
angularly  arched  downward,  abruptly  defined  from  the  root  below,  and 
occupied  by  a  relatively  wide  coronal  belt  composed  of  three  to  four  or 
five  narrow  imbrications,  which  become  exceedingly  attenuated  ascend- 
ing the  diverging  lateral  margins  towards  the  acutely  produced  lateral 
angles  of  the  crown,  where  they  are  usually  obsolete;  coronal  surfaces 
invested  with  a  smooth  polii^hed  enamel  layer,  which  on  being  worn  away 
along  the  crest  exposes  to  view  a  vertical  striato-punctate  structure. 
Inferior  or  basal  surface  of  tooth  irregularly  oval  or  subcircular  in  out- 
line, moderately  convex,  and  more  or  less  uniform  with  the  convexity  of 
the  convex  crown-face,  from  which  it  is  faintly  defined  by  a  slight  sulca- 
tion  extending  along  and  just  beneath  the  very  narrow  coronal  fold, 
lower  surface  slightly  flattened  and  suddenly  produced  into  a  long, 
narrow,  tapering  root,  which  is  flattened  in  the  same  plane  as  the  crown, 
somewhat  deeply  excavated  in  the  inner  face  and  flanked  by  rather 
prominent  lateral  bosses,  which  shade  into  slight  lateral  ridges  along 
either  margin  of  the  root  towards  the  lower  extremity,  which  is  slightly 
rounded  or  truncated  ;  basal  region  and  root  faintly  roughened  or  quite 
smooth.  Lateral  diameter  of  tooth  .29  inch,  vertical  diameter  .38.  ele- 
vation of  convex  crown-face  .08  inch,  or  about  half  the  hight  of  the 
concave  face. 

The  teeth  comprised  in  the  present  species  are  remarkable  for  their 
elegant  and  symmetrical  proportions,  and  the  persistency  of  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristics,  as  shown  by  the  slight  individual  variation 
observed  in  a  fine  suite  of  specimens.  The  deeply  cleft,  ajqui-lobed 
crest  readily  distinguishes  the  form  from  others  occurring  in  the  same 
horizon. 

FoHition  and  locality :  Not  uncommon  in  the  upper  and  lower  ichthyio 
horizons  of  the  Chester  formation;  Chester,  Illinois. 
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FissoDUS  TEicuspiDATUS,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  XIII,  Fig.  3. 

Teeth  small,  concave  in  outline,  lateral  diameter  somewhat  less  than 
the  antero-iK)8terior  diameter,  thick.  Convex  crown-face  low,  gently 
arched  laterally,  the  convexfty  uniform  with  that  of  the  basal  area, 
from  which  it  is  obscurely  defined  by  a  faint  corona]  fold,  or  in  worn 
specimens  by  a  shallow  sulcus,  gently  arched  downward  in  the  miildle 
and  again  regularly  curved  to  the  obtuse  lateral  angles;  the  opposite 
face  presents  a  broad  ovate  outline,  faintly  convex  laterally,  with  a 
Rubmedian  depression  in  some  instances,  worn  surfaces  rather  coarsely 
punctate  on  approaching  the  crest,  which  is  divided  into  three  obtusely 
acuminate  lobes,  of  which  the  central  one  is  a  little  the  largest,  the 
lateral  lobes  being  apparently  of  eqnal  size.  Basal  area  moderately 
convex,  inferior  portion,  as  also  the  basal  border  of  tho  concave  crown- 
face,  unknown.  The  root  probably  resembles  that  of  F.  bijidus,  and  the 
concave  coronal  border  was  probably  similarly  bordered  with  imbrica- 
ting folds. 

We  have  examined  only  two  specimens  of  the  form  above  indicated, 
neither  of  which  are  entire,  showing  evidences  of  wear  to  which  is 
probably  attributable  the  obtuse  condition  of  the  coronal  cusps  and  the 
absence  of  the  imbricating  folds,  as  also  the  obtuse,  ill-defined  lateral 
angles  of  the  crown.  Yet  these  teeth  i>resent  characters  which  unques- 
tionably distinguish  them  from  the  previously  described  form.  They 
are  remarkable  for  their  robust  proportions  and  tricuspidate  cre^'t,  in 
which  respects  they  differ  markedly  from  F.  hijidns^  and  equally  so  from 
the  form  of  the  allied  genus,  Cholodm  inccqualiitj  from  the  Upper  Coal 
Measures. 

Fosition  and  locality:  Lower  (!)  fish-bed  of  the  Chester  limestone; 
Chester,  Illinois. 

Genus  CHOLODUS,  St.  J.  and  W. 

Teeth  presenting  the  general  outline  and  coronal  contour  of  PeltodvSy 
but  specially  characterized  by  the  division  of  the  crest  into  two  or  nioro 
eccentric,  iuiequal  cusps,  of  which  the  culminating  cusp  is  lateral  or 
eccentric  in  position  ;  convex  crown  face  more  or  less  regularly  arched 
with  the  basal  area,  broailly  arched  laterally,  base  defined  by  a  faint 
coronal  fold,  which  is  more  or  less  eccentrically  or  obliquely  arched 
downward  in  the  middle,  and  strongly  deflected  to  the  lateral  margins, 
terminating  near  the  iufero-lateral  angles ;  concave  face  more  or  less 
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depressed,  and  probably  broadly'  rounded  below,  and  defined  by  imbri- 
cating folds.    Koot  unknown.    Coronal  surfaces  smooth  or  punctate. 

The  present  genus  is  recognized  in  a  single  species  from  the  upper 
division  of  the  Coal  Measures.  Unfortunately  none  of  the  specimens 
are  entire  along  the  basal  margin,  affording  no  clue  to  the  form  of  the 
root  and  outline  of  the  basal  margin  of  the  concave  crown-face.  The 
root  is  probably  small,  and  from  the  general  similarity  in  contour  of 
the  other  parts  to  Peltodus  and  Fmodus,  it  seems  not  improbable  that 
it  may  prove  to  be  similar  in  shape  to  the  root  in  those  genera.  The 
8ui>erficial  markings  are  also  simihir  to  those  observed  in  the  above 
named  genera,  the  distinctive  generic  characters  being  chiefly  presented 
in  the  eccentrically  lobed  crest  and  the  extreme  downward  prolongation 
of  the  lateral  extremities  of  the  coronal  fold  in  the  convex  face. 

The  association  of  the  individuals  of  the  sole  representative  species 
known  at  the  present  time  with  the  teeth  of  Petalodus  unguiformis  might 
raise  a  suspicion  of  the  generic,  possibly  specific,  relations  or  identity 
of  these  forms.  But  the  facts  possessed  do  not  sustain  such  a  conjec- 
ture, unless  it  proves  to  be  a  species  of  most  extraordinary  variableness, 
the  mutations  of  which  in  some  instances  would  be  even  more  remark- 
able than  the  characters  by  which  many  of  the  Fetalodont  genera  are 
distinguished  from  one  another. 

Cholodus  iN.ai:QUALis,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  XIII.  Fig.  4,  5. 

Teeth  of  medium  size,  in  general  outline  snbovate  or  rhomboidal. 
Basal  area  forming  a  gentle  convexity  uniform  with  the  convex  crown- 
face,  from  which,  in  the  worn  specimens  usually  met  with,  it  is  defined 
by  a  low,  distinct  border,  produced  by  the  thickening  of  the  upper  rim 
of  the  basal  area  and  thus  raised  slightly  above  the  plane  of  the  crown, 
but  in  well  preserved  teeth,  in  which  the  original  external  coating  of 
the  crown  still  exists,  an  exceedingly  delicate  raised  line  marks  the 
basal  limit  of  the  crown,  cori^esponding  to  the  imbricated  folds  in  allied 
genera ;  the  basal  line  spans  the  tooth  in  an  irregular  direction,  more 
or  less  oblique  from  one  or  other  side,  slightly  arched  downward  in  the 
middle  or  quite  direct,  but  on  nearing  the  lateral  margins  it  is  suddenly 
curved  downward  in  the  direction  of  the  infero-lateral  angles  of  the 
tooth.  The  concave  face  of  the  crown  presents  a  gentle  concavity, 
gradually  rising  into  the  irregularly  cuspidate  crest,  and  slightly 
rounded  into  the  thickened  or  compressed  lateral  margins,  which  are 
nearly  parallel  though  slightly  and  irregularly  curved,  and  slightly 
diverging  from  the  basal  angles ;  the  crest  presents  an  irregular  out- 
line, being  divided  into  two  prominent,  unequal  lobes,  which  culminate 
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in  subacnte,  eccentric  apices — in  some  individuals  rudimentary  lobes 
appear  in  either  lateral  margin  below  tbe  i)rineipal  cusps,  but  these 
are  discernible  only  in  exceptionally  well  preserved  specimens,  if 
indeed  they  are  always  developed.  Unfortunately  none  of  the  speci- 
mens before  us  preserve  the  basal  portion  of  the  teeth,  hence?  we  are 
lead  to  conjecture  the  broadly  downward  arched  basal  border  of  the 
concave  crown-face,  and  its  prol>able  imbricated  belt,  as  also  the 
l)robable  relative  diminutiveness  of  the  produced  root  portion,  which 
latter  probably  more  or  less  intimately  resembles  the  root  in  Fisnodus 
and  Peltodus,  with  which  these  teeth  otherwise  are  intimately  related. 
Lateral  diameter  of  tooth  .45  inch,  antero-posterior  diameter  above  .GO, 
thickest  portion  about  .09,  greatest  hight  of  convex  crown-face  .21  inch. 

The  distinctly  lobed  character  of  the  crest  of  the  present  form  defin- 
itely distinguishes  it  from  Pcltodus  unguiformiSj  N.  and  W.,  which 
occurs  in  the  same  horizon,  and  with  which  it  has  one  striking  feature 
in  common,  viz:  the  general  uniformity  in  the  convexity  of  the  convex 
crown-face  and  basal  region,  and  the  delicate  demarkation  defining  the 
basal  from  the  coronal  region.  lUit  the  singular  bifid  character  of  the 
crest  strongly  contrasts  with  the  regular  outline  of  the  crest  of  FcltoduHj 
and  almost  equally  so  with  the  symmetrical  cnspidations  of  FissoduSj 
differences  which  would  seem  to  remove  them  from  the  same  generic 
category,  unless,  indeed,  the  opposite  jaws  bore  teeth  so  very  dissimilar. 
However,  we  have  no  evidence  of  a  nature  that  more  than  vaguely  sug- 
gests such  specific  relationship,  and  the  nonoccurrence  of  both  forms 
in  the  Chester  and  St.  Louis  fonnations,  both  of  which  horizons  have 
yielded  peculiar  examples  of  one  or  other  type,  seems  further  to  militate 
against  such  identity. 

The  present  form  is,  so  far  at  least  as  our  information  extends, 
restricted  to  the  upper  division  of  the  Coal  Measures,  exam])les  of 
which  have  been  found  at  distant  localities  in  Iowa  and  Illinois.  Some 
of  the  Iowa  specimens  are  not  quite  as  strong,  and  the  rudimentary  or 
lateral  lobes  are  more  distinctly  developed  than  in  the  ordinary  exam- 
ples, as  shown  in  the  illustrations  introduced  in  PI.  xiv,  fiii;,  I. 

J*08ition  and  locality :  Ui>per  Coal  Measures,  above  the  horizon  of 
coal  No.  8,  near  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  in  a  similar  horizon  near  Cla- 
rinda,  Iowa. 

Genus  PSEPHODUS,  Agassiz. 

PSEPHODUS  !  RETICULATUS,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  VI,  Fm.  i9-a4. 

Teeth  attain  large  size,  ranging  from  .20  to  1.15  inches  in  lateral 
dianu»ter,  more  or  less  irregular  in  outline,  massive,  depressed  or  strongly 
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acamiDate.  Id  large,  mature  teeth,  the  base  presents  a  broad,  thick, 
rhomboidal  plate,  with  more  or  less  parallel,  curved  sides  and  sharply 
marked  angles,  inferior  surface  in  nearly  the  same  horizontal  plane  as 
the  crown,  faintly  concave,  smooth  or  striated,  abruptly  beveled  and 
coarsely  roughened  in  the  thickened  face,  the  opposite  face  deeply  chan- 
neled and  strongly  defined  from  the  anteriorly  produced  basal  border 
of  the  crown,  in  lateral  diameter  equal  to  and  in  breadth  exceeded  by 
that  of  the  crown.  The  crown  forms  a  massive,  rather  low,  broad, 
moderately  convex  prominence,  the  greatest  prominence  of  which 
extends  in  an  anteroposterior  direction,  and  produced  into  a  low, 
obtuse,  subcentral  ridge,  culminating  above  the  abruptly  sloping  outer 
face,  declining  in  a  broad  gentle  convexity  to  the  opposite  margin, 
which  is  gently  arched  posteriorly  and  approximately  parallel  to  the 
anterior  margin,  both  of  which  are  more  or  less  irregular  or  undulated 
in  outline,  constricted  along  the  base,  one  extremity  abruptly  truncated, 
one  of  the  angles  obliquely  so,  the  opposite  end  broadly  rounded  and 
slightly  narrowed ;  the  coronal  surface  is  ornamented  with  numerous 
delicate,  slightly  undulating  plicae,  which  appear  as  flattened  or  sharp 
thread-like  lines  over  the  body  of  the  crown,  obsolete  in  the  region  of 
the  obscurely  defined  crest,  but  towards  the  basal  margins  in  either 
face  becoming  more  strongly  marked  and  intricately  interlaced,  pro- 
ducing the  delicate  reticulated  ornamentation  encircling  the  basal  bor- 
ders of  the  crown. 

Small  teeth  presenting  essentially  the  same  form  and  coronal  features 
noted  above ;  but  the  base  is  more  obliquely  produced  and  gradually 
beveled  to  a  sharp  edge  along  the  posterior  margin,  add  the  correspond- 
ing channel  of  the  opposite  face  is  relatively  broader.  The  crown  is 
elliptical  in  outline,  extremities  broadly  rounded,  the  median  prominence 
less  eccentric  and  comparatively  more  strongly  developed,  forming,  as 
in  the  large  teeth,  an  obtuse  ridge  traversing  the  crown  at  right  angles 
to  the  obscurely  defined,  submedian  crest;  the  coronal  pUcse  are  well- 
marked,  forming  an  elegantly  wrought  belt  along  the  inferior  borders, 
precisely  as  in  the  large  teeth,  in  both  of  which  the  crown  is  enveloped 
in  a  polished  enamel-like  layer,  except  along  the  crest  and  median 
prominence,  where  it  has  usually  been  abraded  to  greater  or  less  extent, 
exposing  in  the  triturating  surface  a  delicate  punctate  structure. 

By  a  remarkably  uniform  gradation  the  latter  teeth  pass  into  smaller 
and  more  and  more  acuminate  individuals,  until  we  arrive  at  minute  teeth 
in  which  the  median  prominence  is  excessively  developed,  forming  a 
lofty,  anteriorly  flattened,  posteriorly  broadly  arched,  laterally  deflected, 
obtusely  pointed  cone,  around  the  basal  borders  of  which  are  clustered 
a  few  relatively  strong  plicje;  the  base  presents  essentially  the  same 
features  previously  observed,  and  the  coronal  ornamentation,  traced 
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throagli  the  intermediate  gradations,  presents  no  striking  contrast  to 
that  of  the  larger  teeth.  But  regarded  independently,  the  extreme 
examples  bear  strongest  contrast  to  the  teeth  first  noticed  above ;  yet, 
in  view  of  the  evidence  actually  within  reach,  there  seems  to  be  no 
question  as  to  their  specific  identity.  The  latter  teeth  are  about  .20  inch 
in  lateral  diameter,  and  .30  in  hight. 

A  tooth  of  large  size  measures  in  lateral  diameter  1.15  inch,  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  crown  .70,  elevation  of  crown  .40. 

The  description  of  this  remarkable  form  is  based  upon  a  fine  suite  of 
specimens,  mainly  belonging  to  the  collections  of  Mr.  Springer  and 
Mr.  Wachsmuth,  all  of  which  were  derived  from  the  same  locality. 
Varying  greatly  in  size  and  contour,  we  have  seldom  met  with  similar 
instances  where  specific  identity  is  so  unequivocally  demonstrable  as  in 
the  present  case.  The  large  teeth  present  features  in  outline  and  gen- 
eral contour,  which  suggest  relationship  with  some  of  the  peculiar 
Psephodi  of  the  same  horizon ;  but  to  what  extent  this  resemblance 
should  influence  the  determination  of  their  generic  relations,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  decide  They,  however,  apparently  hold  the  same  rela- 
tion to  Paephodm  as  Helodus  pUxnus  of  the  European  Carboniferous 
limestone  does.  But  such  interpretation  of  their  afiinities  necessarily 
presumes  a  combination  of  Gochliodont  and  Cestraciont  features  of  the 
most  extraordinary  latitude,  such,  indeed,  as  obtains  in  no  other  family, 
ancient  or  modern,  of  the  class  to  which  these  remains  belong. 

Messrs.  Wachsmuth  and  Springer  have  placed  in  our  hands  a  large 
collection  of  the  above  form,  and  from  the  study  of  this  material  we 
have  encountered  many  diilicuUies  in  the  way  of  determining  the  limits 
of  the  individual  specimens  in  their  relation  to  other  and  perhaps  gene- 
rically  allied  forms.  Worn  exam[>les,  and  which,  unfortunately,  is  the 
prevalent  condition  of  these  teeth,  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
other  forms  allied  to  Helodus  bi/ormis^  N.  and  W.,  regarding  the  affini- 
ties of  which  latter  with  Psephodm  of  the  same  dei>osits,  we  have 
scarcely  a  doubt.  In  a  communication  with  which  we  have  been 
favored  from  Lord  Enniskillen,  it  appears  that  there  is  no  longer  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  specific  identity  of  the  Irish  Carboniferous  teeth  origi- 
nally described  under  the  names  Helodus  planum  and  Psephodiiit  m<ignus^ 
Agass.  We  have  ourselves  observed  similar  combinations  in  some  of 
the  American  representatives  of  Ptfephodus,  as  for  example,  that  irjm 
the  Chester  limestone,  to  which  Messrs.  Newkerry  and  Worthen 
gave  the  name  Aspidodus  crenulatus.  Considering  the  apparent  affini- 
ties of  the  teeth  under  considiTation,  however  marked  the  contrast  of 
individuals,  we  have  been  led,  provisionally,  to  refer  them  to  the  same 
genus. 

Positian  and  locality :  Kinderhook  formation  ;  the  same  form,  appa- 
rently, occurring  in  both  fishbed  horizons;  Burlington,  Iowa. 
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Genus  CTENACAKTHUS,  Agassiz. 

Ctenacanthus  spkctabilis,  St.  J.  and  W. 

n.  XV,  Fig.  la,  b,  c,  d,  e. 

Pin -spine  robust,  attaining  a  length  of  seven  or  eight  inches,  rapidly 
tapering,  the  line  of  insertion  indicating  a  posterior  inclination  at  an 
angle  of  about  45^,  transverse  section  sublenticular,  truncated  behind. 
Lateral  faces  of  the  exposed  portion  broadly  expanded  at  base,  flattened 
or  very  slightly  arched  in  the  posterior  half,  more  rapidly  rounded  in 
front  to  the  obtusely  angular  and  gently  arched  anterior  margin,  which 
bears  a  prominent,  eccentric  marginal  ridge,  from  which  frequent  bifur- 
cations are  sent  off  on  either  side,  and  these  again  bifurcate  descending, 
ea<;h  off-shoot  being  more  attenuated  and  curved  posteriorly  on  approach- 
ing the  posterior  margin,  forming  throughout  closely  approximated, 
rounded  ridges,  of  which  there  are  about  fifty,  counting  along  the  infe- 
rior margin,  and  less  than  half  that  number  two-thirds  the  distance  to 
the  apex;  the  longitudinal  costaj  are  occupied  by  numerous  obtuse, 
apparently  smooth,  brightly  enameled  tubercles,  more  or  less  regularly 
spaced  by  once  or  twice  their  own  diameter;  along  the  anterior  margin 
they  present  the  appearance  of  closely  approximated  decussations, 
apparently  the  result  of  abrasion,  the  entire  crest  of  the  ridges  being 
reduced  to  a  smooth  polished  surface,  but  towards  the  base  where  they 
are  less  worn,  they  present  the  usual  condition  of  more  or  less  transverse 
tubercles  abruptly  rising  from  the  rounded  costoe,  similar  to  those  occur- 
ring in  the  posterior  rows  ;  the  intercostal  furrows  are  very  narrow,  in 
diameter  less  than  that  of  the  ridges,  and  minutely  punctate  or  striato- 
punctate.  Posterior  face  slightly  channeled  either  side  of  the  low, 
obtusely  angular  median  ridge ;  posterolateral  margins  forming  right 
angles,  and  occupied  by  apparently  small,  closely  arranged  denticles. 
Pulp  cavity  ovate  or  sublenticular  in  section,  situated  in  the  posterior 
two-thirds  of  the  spine,  less  than  one-third  the  diameter  of  the  spine  a 
third  the  distance  from  the  apex,  but  running  out  near  the  line  of  inser- 
tion, deeply  channeling  the  postero-inferior  margin.  Basal  portion  rap- 
idly tapering  to  the  proximal  extremity,  nearly  straight  in  front  and 
gradually  rounded  behind  to  the  point,  surface  finely  striato-puuctate. 

The  unique  example  of  the  elegant  form  above  described  was  discov- 
ered by  Dr.  E.  N.  Whipple,  of  Legrande,  Iowa,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  its  possession.  It  represents  a  nearly  entire  finspine,  per- 
haps an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  distal  extremity  and  one  inch  of  the 
opposite  end  are  broken  off,  but  otherwise  the  specimen  is  in  a  remark- 
ably perfect  state  of  preservation.    Its  great  breadth  along  the  oblique 
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Hue  of  insertion  and  the  abrupt  i)08lerior  deflection  in  the  curvature  of 
the  costie,  producing  a  frayed  appearance  in  that  portion  of  the  poste- 
rior margin,  bear  close  resemblance  to  the  form  which  we  have  indicated 
under  the  name  C7.  speclosus^*  from  the  same  formation ;  the  peculiar 
tubercuhition  of  the  costal  and  more  robust  proportions,  however,  serve 
to  distinguish  it  fi'om  the  last  named  form,  while  these  and  the  above 
mentioned  characters  oti'er  marked  contrast  to  other  forms  from  the 
American  Carboniferous  deposits.  In  general  outline  it  closely  resem- 
bles C.  hrevis^  Ag.,  a  form  originally  described  by  Professor  Agassiz, 
from  the  British  Carboniferous  limestone.  Its  dilfenmces,  however,  are 
obvious  at  a  glance^ — the  costic  in  V.  hrevis  being  far  less  numerous  and 
not  bifurcated,  while  the  tubercles  are  distinctly  marked  with  radiating 
carinte. 

Fosition  and  locality :  In  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  Kinderhook  for- 
mation ;  vicinity  of  Legrande,  Marshall  county,  Iowa. 

Ctenacanthus  sculptus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PL  XIV,  Fig.  1. 

Fin-ray  of  medium  size,  anterior  and  posterior  margins  converging 
towards  the  apical  extremity  at  the  rate  of  one-fourth  inch  in  three 
inches,  slightly  curved,  line  of  insertion  somewhat  irregular  and  form- 
ing an  angle  of  35^  to  40°  with  the  posterior  inclination  of  the  spine. 
Lateral  surfaces  flattened  and  gradually  converging  to  the  rounded 
anterior  margin,  occupied  by  numerous,  irregularly  disposed,  rarely 
bifurcated  costie,  which  more  or  less  regularly  diminish  in  size  poste- 
riorly ;  intercostal  spaces  equally  irregular,  varying  from  half  to  the 
full  diameter  of  the  ridges,  and  longitudinally  traversed  by  one  to  three 
delicate  thread-like  carinfe.  The  costie  are  elegantly  ornamented  with 
stellate-sculptured  tubercles  of  variable  shape  and  size  in  different 
X)arts,  generally  spaced  by  once  or  twice  their  diameter,  but  sometimes 
closely  ai)i>roxiniated ;  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  spine,  especially 
above,  they  generally  occur  as  oblique  or  transverse  protuberances, 
abruptly  truncated  above  and  sloping  inferiorl^',  and  along  the  anterior 
margin  a  slightly  eccentric  row  of  relatively  large  transverse  tubercle4s 
occur,  the  bifurcations  of  which  carry  longitudinally  elongated  tubercles, 
similar  to  those  occurring  throughout  the  lower  portion  and  in  the  i>os- 
terior  costa*.  Posterior  face  rather  deeply  channeled  either  side  of  the 
prominent  median  ridge,  lateral  angles  prominent,  subacute,  with  indi- 
cations of  a  row  of  small  tubercles  along  the  crest  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  spine.  Base  apparently  of  moderate  length,  rounded  at  the 
extremity,  and  beautifully  striate^.!  externally,  the  thread-like  lines  ter- 
minating above  in  the  costae,  the  intermediate  ones  continuous  with 
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tlioiie  occupyiDg  the  intercostal  furrows ;  posterior  face  deeply  excavated 
by  the  palp  cavity,  wbich  latter  occupies  above  balf  the  transverse  dia- 
meter of  tbe  spine  a  third  the  distance  from  the  apex,  subleuticalar  ia 
section. 

The  above  description  ia  based  upon  a  beantiful  specimen  discovered 
by  Mr.  Wachsmuth,  which  presents  a  nearly  entire  and  well-preserved 
spine,  above  six  inches  in  length.  Id  general  outline,  and  nnmber  of 
costiB,  it  strikingly  resembles  C.  formosua,  Newb.,  a  form  occurring  in  a 
similar  horizon,  the  Waverly  formation  of  Ohio.  But  the  costce  in  the 
present  form  bear  distinctly  sculptured  tubercles,  which  do  not  appeivr 
as  simple  decuasatious,  being  quite  isolated  or  separated  by  spaces  des- 
titute of  enamel,  and  extremely  diverse  in  shape ;  also,  the  posterior 
face  instead  of  being  "flattened  and  slightly  concave,"  is  distinctly  cari- 
Dated  longitudinally.  As  represented  in  the  unique  sitecimeu  described, 
it  constitutes  a  remarkably  wt;ll-dedned  and  readily  distinguishable 
form. 

Foaition  and  locality  :  In  the  lower  flsh-bed  (No.  1}  of  the  ITpper 
Kinderhook  beds ;  Bnrliugton,  Iowa. 

Ctehacanthus  tahiahs,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  XIV.  Fig.  ». 

Fin-spine  of  robust  proportions,  rapidly  tapering  from  the  broadly 
expanded  basal  line,  elliptical  in  transverse  section.  Anterior  margin 
rounded,  nearly  straight  below,  but  gently  arched  above,  lateral  faces 
flattened  posteriorly  and  gently  rounded  in  front,  and  occupied  by 
nnmerous  longitudinal  ridges,  which  more  or  less  regularly  diminish  iu 
size  towards  the  posterior  borders,  where  they  are  less  than  one-fourth 
the  bulk  of  the  anterior  costa;,  that  along  the  anterior  margin  being 
perceptibly  stronger  and  frequently  bifurcated  descending  towards  the 
basal  lino;  intercostal  spaces  forming  narrow  and  usually  angular 
channels  traversed  hy  a  line  of  minute  puuctffi,  in  front  very  crowded, 
but  more  irregular  iu  width  behind,  where  they  sometimes  equal  the 
diameter  of  tbe  costie.  The  casta)  are  ornameuted  by  beautifully 
sculptured  tubercles  of  diverse  shape  and  variously  disposed  in  different 
parts  of  the  spine  j  in  the  front  ridges  they  frequently  form  double, 
rarely  triple,  rows,  which  are  separated  by  a  faiut  depression,  but  still 
very  irregular,  the  pairs  of  nearly  circular  tubercles  often  coalesce 
forming  a  single  transverse  tubercle,  which  latter  is  the  prevailing,  if 
not  persistent,  form  in  the  jiosterior  costiu  ;  iu  appearance  they  gener- 
ally present  a  broad,  gently  couvex,  sometimes  concave,  inferior  slope, 
sculptured  by  delicate  ndges  converging  toward  the  apex,  with  a  more 
or  less  well-defined  transverse  crest  and  abrupt  descent  above,  spaced 
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by  once  or  twice  .their  diameter ;  in  the  front  ridges  they  are  apparently 
smooth,  possibly  the  result  of  wear,  and  in  other  parts  both  the  trans- 
verse and  round  forms  are  associated  on  the  same  rib.  It  is  exceedingly 
difiicnlt  to  portray  the  minutiae  of  details  of  the  tuberculose  ornamenta- 
tion here  observed,  except  through  the  medium  of  illustrations,  of  which 
we  have  made  such  use  as  seems  to  meet  the  requirements  of  their  iden- 
titication.  The  base  appears  massive  in  front,  of  moderate  depth,  rap- 
idly converging  to  the  inferior  extremity,  deeply  channeled  posteriorly 
by  the  pulp  cavity  which  occupies  more  thau  half  the  diameter  of  the 
middle  portion  of  the  spine,  where  it  presents  an  elliptical  transverse 
section.  The  posterior  face  is  occupied  by  a  strong  median  ridge  slightly 
channeled  on  either  side,  and  which  becomes  exceedingly  prominent  on 
reaching  the  middle  of  the  spine ;  the  posterolateral  angles  are  sharply 
defined  for  a  short  distance  below  the  apex,  where  they  are  armed  with 
a  row  of  prominent,  obtusely  hooked  denticles,  slightly  compressed  lat- 
erally and  closely  approximated,  or  separated  by  spaces  less  thau  their 
greatest  diameter ;  lower,  the  posterior  angles  appear  rounded  and  des- 
titute of  denticles. 

The  solitary  example  which  we  have  examined  of  the  present  form, 
represents  a  spine  probably  seven  inches  in  length,  and,  though  broken 
and  parts  missing,  sufficient  remains,  together  with  the  perfect  condi- 
tion of  the  superficial  characters,  to  show  its  distinctive  characters  as 
contrasted  with  other  forms.  One  feature  not  alluded  to  in  the  above 
description  and  which  may  be  merely  individual  in  its  appearance,  is 
the  regular  bifurcation  of  the  costie  along  lines  of  growth  corresponding 
to  the  line  of  insertion,  and  which  is  partially  shown  in  the  illustration, 
PI.  XIV,  fig.  2  a.  This  feature  is  apparent  in  both  fac^s,  and  in  regard 
to  the  relative  obliquity  of  the«e  lines  of  growth  and  the  present  line  of 
insertion,  the  observations  on  the  growth  of  spines  ma<le  in  connection 
with  C,  speciosu^j  are  equally  a[>plicable  to  the  present  form.  In  the 
specimen  before  us  the  anterior  margin  for  two-thirds  or  more  of  its  extent 
from  the  apex  is  quite  smooth,  apparently  from  wear,  and  for  a  short 
distance  from  the  apex  the  lateral  costu3  are  equally  smoothed  from  the 
same  cause,  the  surface  of  the  ridges,  denuded  of  their  tubercles,  being 
delicately  striated  longitudinally. 

Compared  with  0.  speciosus^  with  which  it  has  in  common  the  same 
general  outline  and  similar  style  of  tuberculose  ornamentation,  its  dis- 
tinguishing peculiarities  consist  in  its  more  robust  proportions  and 
greater  lateral  thickness,  the  double  row  of  tubercles  along  the  anterior 
ridges  and  the  more  prominent  denticles  arming  the  postero-lateral 
angles. 

Position  and  locality:  The  specimen  described  was  discovered  by^ 
Mr.  Giles  in  the  upper  fish- bed  of  the  Kinderhook  formation;  Flint 
river,  near  JBurliugtoUy  Iowa. 
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Ctenacanthus  speciosus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PL  XIV,  Fig.  3,4. 

The  present  form,  as  indicated  by  a  large  and  nearly  perfect  fin-ray 
discovered  by  Mr.  Wachsmuth,  bears,  in  its  rapidly  tapering  outline 
as  seen  from  the  side,  much  resemblance  to  C.  spectabiliSj  perhaps  even 
a  stronger  likeness  to  C  variaiis,  in  the  above  and  other  respects.  The 
anterior  margin  is  gently  arched  and  rounded,  from  which  the  lateral 
faces  very  gradually  diverge  in  a  slight  curvature  to  the  posterior  mar- 
gin in  the  upper  portion,  but  apparently  very  slightly  converging  in  the 
lower  part,  as  shown  in  the  transverse  section,  which  above  is  wedge- 
shaped  and  below  long-elliptical,  truncated  behind.  Posterior  face 
nearly  plane  near  the  apex,  the  median  ridge  gradually  increasing  in 
strength  and  quite  prominent  below,  gently  channeled  either  side  and 
limited  by  the  well-detiued  postero-lateral  angles,  which  bear  a  row  of 
low,  broad,  obtusely  pointed  denticles,  spaced  by  once  or  twice  their  own 
diameter,  and  which  are  probably  confined  to  the  upper  third  of  the  spine. 
Line  of  insertion  presenting  a  slight  sigmoidal  curvature,  very  oblique, 
the  posterior  limb  being  almost  parallel  with,  or  diverging  at  an  angle 
of  5^  to  IQo  from  the  anterior  margin.  Successive  lines  of  growth,  so 
to  speak,  of  less  and  less  obliquity  the  further  removed  from  the  pres- 
ent dorsal  line,  seem  to  show  that  in  the  development  of  the  spine  acces- 
sions to  its  substance  were  more  abundantly  supplied  to  the  dense 
anterior  portion;  hence  the  line  of  insertion,  as  exhibited  in  individuals 
of  different  stages  of  growth,  would  indicate  various  degrees  of  incli- 
nation, a  young  spine  occupying  a  relatively  more  erect  position  than  is 
the  case  in  the  mature  condition — a  fact  which  is  probably  equally 
applicable  to  all  ichthyodorulites  of  this  class.  The  basal  portion 
extends  half  way  to  the  apex  in  the  posterior  margin,  broadly  rounded 
to  the  inferior  extremity,  exterior  surface  delicately  punctate  or  striato- 
punctate,  deeply  excavated  behind  by  the  pulp  cavity,  which  latter 
occupies  the  posterior  two-thirds  of  the  diameter  of  the  spine  above. 
The  exposed  portion  of  the  spine  is  ornamented  by  the  most  exquisite 
and  varied  sculpturing;  the  anterior  edge  is  occupied  by  a  more  or  less 
eccentric  ridge,  slightly  more  bulky  than  the  others,  which  rarely  bifur- 
cates until  nearing  the  basal  line,  and  this  is  true  of  all  longitudinal 
ridges  occupying  the  body  of  the  spine,  which  send  off  most  frequent 
branches  toward  their  base^  in  the  expanded  x)ortion  of  the  spine,  where, 
in  a  mature  individual,  they  number  above  eighty;  very  irregular  in 
size  and  arrangement,  closely  crowded,  separated  by  interspaces  rarely 
half  their  diameter,  the  ridges  present  the  appearance  of  minute  decus- 
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sated  costse,  the  narrow,  transverse,  vertically  ridged  tubercles  resting 
in  various  directions  and  degrees  of  obliquity,  generally  abruptly 
descending  and  sometimes  inbeveled  above,  more  gently  sloping  in  the 
lower  side,  usually  pculptured  with  a  few  delicate  vertical  ridges,  or 
often  quite  smooth,  scalloped  along  the  crest  or  deeply  cleft,  sometimes 
widely  spaced,  again  separated  by  vertical  spaces  of  scarcely  more  than 
their  own  diameter.  Under  an  ordinary  lens  they  present  the  most 
beautiful  appearance,  the  varied  details  appearing  in  all  parts  and  always 
associated  with  the  transverse  style  of  tuberculation. 

The  collections  contain  several  fragmentary  specimens  of  the  form 
described,  indicating  spines  of  various  dimensions,  of  which  the  tine 
example,  figured  PI.  XIV,  fig.  3a,  was  probably  above  eight  inches  in 
length.  As  above  remarked,  in  general  outline  these  spines  resem- 
ble C  spectabilis  and  G.  varians;  from  the  former,  however,  it  distinctly 
differs  in  ornamentation,  and  its  laterally  compressed  and  less  robust 
figure  equally  distinguishes  it  from  both  the  above  named  forms.  In 
the  details  of  ornamentation,  as  the  form  and  sculpturing  of  the  indi- 
vidual tubercles,  it  more  closely  resembles  the  latter  form;  but  the 
double  arrangement  of  tubercles,  as  well  as  the  frequent  tendency  to 
become  longitudinally  elongated  in  the  latter,  afford  ample  distinctive 
features  by  which  the  form  under  consideration  may  be  recog'iized. 

Position  and  locality :  All  authentic  examples  of  the  form  at  present 
known  pertain  to  the  lower  icthyic  bed  of  the  Kinderhook  formation  ; 
Burlington,  Iowa. 

Ctenacanthus  gradocostus,  St.  .T.  and  W. 

PI.  XV.  Fig.  2.3. 

Fin-ray  moderately  strong,  long,  gradually  tapering  towards  the  apex, 
gently  curved,  lenticular  or  long-elliptical  in  transverse  section.  Lateral 
faces  flattened  for  half  or  two-thirds  their  posterior  diameter,  thence 
somewhat  rapidly  converging  to  the  anterior  margin,  along  which 
extends  a  narrow,  compressed,  or  sometimes  rounded  ridge,  usually 
smooth  along  the  crest,  but  in  some  specimens  possessing  well-marked 
lateral  prominences,  and  which  are  really  connected  forming  singular 
transverse  tubercles,  the  lateral  wings  of  which  are  more  or  less  cres- 
cent-shaped, with  the  convexity  directed  upward ;  the  costse  are  promi- 
nent, more  or  less  decreasing  in  size  posteriorly,  and  beautifully  wrought 
in  apparently  plain  transverse  tubercles  throughout,  though  they  are 
less  distinct  in  the  posterior  than  in  the  middle  and  anterior  ridges,  and 
separated  by  a  space  half  to  twice  their  diameter ;  the  tubercles  vary 
in  shape  from  more  or  less  obtuse  prominences  to  narrow  bands  clasp- 
ing the  ridge  in  variable  degrees  and  directions  of  obliquity,  and  in  all 
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the  specimens  examined  presenting  evidences  of  wear;  intercostal  spaces 
generllay  less  tban  tlie  diameter  of  the  costje,  forming  deep,  narrow 
grooves.  Posterior  face  forming  an  obtuse  angle  along  the  median 
ridge,  either  side  of  which  is  faintly  channeled  and  coarsely  striated 
longitudinally ;  postero  lateral  angles  angularly  rounded  but  well- 
defined,  and  apparently  destitute  of  denticles  throughout  the  greater 
length  of  the  spine.    Pulp  cavity  relatively  large.    Base  unknown. 

A  fragment  of  a  spine  from  Quincy,  indicating  a  specimen  at  least 
ten  inches  in  length,  PI.  XV,  fig.  2,  and  a  few  very  imperfect  individuals 
from  Louisa  county,  constitute  the  meagre  material  from  which  the 
above  description  is  derived.  The  Quincy  specimen,  however,  shows 
about  two  inches  of  the  middle  or  lower  portion  of  a  finely  preserved 
spine,  which  plainly  exhibits  the  specific  peculiarities  of  the  form 
as  compared  with  others  from  the  same  and  other  horizons.  In  the 
style  of  its  tuberculose  ornamentation  it  recalls  C.  Mayi^  N.  and  W., 
from  the  same  position,  its  long  and  gradually  tapering  outline  and 
prominent  posterior  keel,  as  also  the  narrower  costse,  present  characters 
which  readily  distinguish  it  from  that  species.  In  form  and  general 
proportions  it  also  intimately  resembles  0.  Burlingtonensis;  but  the 
prominently  keeled  posterior  face  and  the  general  tuberculcation  of  the 
costae,  offer  marked  contrast  with  that  form. 

Position  and  lomlity :  In  the  fish  bed  of  the  Upper  Burlington  lime- 
stone :  Quincy,  111.,  Louisa  Co.,  la. 

Ctenacanthus  BiTRLiNGTONENSis,  St.  J.  and  AV. 

n.  XV,  Fig.  C,7. 

Fin-spines  long,  slender,  slightly  curved  aud  very  gradually  tapering, 
laterally  compressed,  lenticular  in  transverse  section,  truncated  poste- 
riorly, where  the  thickness  is  about  one-fifth  the  greatest  diameter. 
Lateral  faces  gently  convex  and  converging  to  the  acute  anterior  edge, 
which  is  occupied  by  a  single  well-defined  ridge  bearing  in  places  lat- 
erally compressed  closely  arranged  stellate  tubercles,  but  which  in  other 
parts  have  the  appearance  of  lateral  decussations,  possibly  due  to  the 
wearing  down  of  the  crest  of  the  tuberculose  ridge ;  lateral  faces  of  a 
medium-sized  specimen  occupied  by  about  fifteen  prominent,  rounded  or 
flattened,  rarely  bifurcated  costji*,  which  very  gradually  diminish  in  size 
posteriorly  until  nearing  the  beveled  border,  in  which  the  posterior 
ridges  become  obsolete  descending  and  equal  the  anterior  ones  in  size; 
the  anterior  costa*  also  bear  oblique,  closely  approximated  tubercles, 
sculptured  by  radiating  ridges,  occurring  on  the  third  or  fourth  costsefrom 
the  margin,  the  posterior  ridges  being  destitute  of  ornamentation,  except 
occasional  traces  of  minute  tubercles  and  the  delicate  longitudinal  stria- 
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tion ;  intercostal  spaces  varying  from  balf  to  nearly  the  full  diameter  of  the 
costie  and  striated  similarly.  Posterior  faces  gently  depressed  and 
rather  coarsely  striato  punctate,  median  carina  forming  a  low,  obtusely 
angular  ridge,  and  laterally  dediied  by  the  somewhat  prominent,  com- 
pressed postero-lateral  angles,  which  are  armed  by  moderately  promi- 
nent, slightly  hookeil,  laterally  compressed  denticles,  which  are  regu- 
larly spaced  in  the  same  individual,  but  varying  in  the  different  speci- 
mens in  the  ratio  of  one  to  three,  apparently  more  crowded  below  than 
near  the  extremity.  Internal  cavity  of  moderate  size,  transverse  sec- 
tion as  represented  in  the  illustrations.    Base  unknown. 

The  form  here  referred  to  occurs  quite  common,  but  unfortunately, 
the  specimens  are  generally  in  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  preservation ; 
they  indicate  spines  of  six  to  eight  inches  or  more  in  length,  but  it  is 
seldom  a  specimen  is  found  which  exhibits  the  tuberculose  ornamenta- 
tion, though  the  costjc  are  well  shown  in  nearly  all.  Compared  with  C 
Keokuk^  its  nearest  ally  and  representative  species  in  the  next  succeed- 
ing formation,  it  is  distinguishable  by  the  perceptibly  less  curvature, 
more  numerous  or  closely  approximated  denticles,  and  more  compressed 
posterolateral  angles,  the  tubercles  of  the  anterior  ridge  more  com- 
pressed laterally,  often  thereby  giving  rise  to  a  sharp  serrated  crest, 
and  the  relatively  larger  size  of  the  tubercles  of  the  first  two  or  three 
costflB  on  either  side,  the  direction  of  their  obliquity  being  apparently 
the  opposite  or  from  left  to  right.  The  specimens  figured  (PL  XV,  fig. 
6,  7,)  belong  to  the  fine  collection  of  ^Fr.  SPBiNCiER. 

Fosition  and  locality :  A  common  fine-spine  in  the  fish-bed  of  the 
Upper  Burlington  limestone,  at  the  various  localities  of  its  exposure  in 
Louisa,  Des  Moines  and  Lee  counties,  Iowa;  Quincy,  and  Henderson 
county,  Illinois. 

Ctenacanthus  Keokuk,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  XV,  Fig.  8  A,  b,  o,  d,  e. 

Fin-spines  eight  to  ten  inches,  more  or  less,- in  length,  gently  arched 
and  very  gradually  tapering,  lateral  faces  flattened  behind  and  beveled 
to  the  postero-lateral  borders,  very  gradually  converging  towards  the 
front  and  somewhat  rapidly  rounded  on  approaching  the  anterior  edge, 
in  transverse  section  long-elliptical,  truncated  posteriorly.  Anterior 
rib  moderately  prominent  and  marked  by  somewhat  tumid,  radiate- 
sculptured  tubercles,  spaced  by  about  their  own  diameter ;  lateral  costfld 
twelve  to  sixteen  in  either  face,  equally  prominent,  rarely  bifurcating 
descending  and  still  more  seldom  implanted,  very  gradually  and  more 
or  less  irregularly  diminishing  in  size  posteriorly,  in  some  examples  the 
middle  ridges  most  prominent,  the  i>osterior  ridges  terminating  descend- 
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ing  in  the  narrow,  slightly  beveled  space  aloug  the  posterior  borders ; 
intercostal  spaces  usually  equaling  or  slightly  exceeding  the  diameter 
of  the  costcT,  faintly  striatopunctate.  The  first  pair  of  costse  on  either 
side  the  anterior  ridge  bear  delicate,  obliquely  transverse  tubercles, 
spaced  by  about  twice  their  diameter,  but  sometimes  connected  by  the 
threadlike  lines  descending  from  the  long  inferior  slope  of  the  tuber- 
cles ;  the  succeeding  ridges  are  smooth  or  faintly  striated  longitudinally, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  and  second  which  are  sparcely  occupied 
by  minute,  irregularly  spaced  tubercles.  Posterior  face  slightly  chan- 
neled, median  keel  inconspicuous,  postero- lateral  margins  forming  prom- 
inent rounded  angles  above,  less  obtuse  below,  and  bearing  relatively 
strong,  slightly  hooked,  sculptured  denticles,  separated  by  about  twice 
their  diameter,  perhaps  more  widely  spaced  above.  Pulp  cavity  nearly 
half  the  diameter  of  the  spine  in  the  middle,  long-elliptical  in  section. 
Base  unknown. 

The  spines  here  referred  to  bear  striking  resemblance  to  the  npx)er 
Burlington  form  which  we  have  described  under  the  name  0.  Burling- 
tonensis,  so  strong  is  the  likeness,  indeed,  that  the  majority  of  the  imper- 
fect specimens  of  the  two  forms  are  scarcely  distinguishable  one  from 
the  other.  The  collection  of  Dr.  Witlliams  contains  several  more  or 
less  perfect  specimens  of  the  present  form,  and  the  careful  examination 
of  this  material  seems  to  justify  the  disposition  we  have  here  made,  in 
accordance  with  the  apparent  peculiarities  enumerated  in  the  observa- 
tions under  C.  Burlinqtoneims.  It  is  not  improbable  more  complete 
material  would  show  even  more  intimate  relations  between  these  spines, 
or  differences  such  as  the  better  to  serve  their  characterization. 

■ 

Position  and  locality  :  Not  uncommon,  but  generally  in  fragmentary 
coDdition,  in  the  Keokuk  fish-beds  ;  vicinity  of  Warsaw,  Illinois  ;  Keo- 
kuk and  Bentonsport.  Iowa ;  Boonville  and  Le  Grande,  Missouri. 

Ctenacanthus  excavatus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  XV,  Fig.  4-5. 

Fin-spine  of  moderate  length,  very  strong,  rapidly  tapering,  mode- 
rately curved,  transverse  section  ovate,  truncated  posteriorly.  Lateral 
faces  gently  arched  behind  and  slightly  converging  to  the  posterior 
borders,  rapidly  rounded  in  front  t«  the  anterior  margin,  which  is  occu- 
pied by  a  strong  broadly  rounded  ridge,  apparently  smooth  along  the 
crest  with  indications  of  transverse  decussations  or  tubercles  in  the 
lateral  margins.  The  lateral  surfaces  are  covered  by  a  few  very  promi- 
nent, decussated  costje,  spaced  about  their  own  diameter  by  deep 
intercostal  grooves.  Posterior  face  broad,  more  or  less  concave  or 
dee])ly  channeled,  keel  apparently  incons])icuous,  i>ostero-lateral  angles 
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relatively  promineut  with  indications  of  strong,  closely  arranged  denti- 
cles near  the  upper  extremity.  Pulp  cavity,  above,  occupying  about 
oue-tbird  the  diameter  of  the  spine,  broadly  ovate  in  section.  Base 
unknown. 

We  have  had  opportunity  to  examine  only  two  imperfect  specimens 
of  the  present  species,  but  these  exhibit  such  strongly  marked  peculiar- 
ities as  to  preclude  any  hesitation  in  recognizing  their  specific  distinct- 
ness. '  The  specimens  show  respectively  one  and  two  inches  of  the  upper 
extremity,  in  the  one  instance  of  a  fairly  preserved  individual,  the  other 
or  larger  fragment  being  considerably  abraded  along  the  anterior  ridge, 
which  presents  the  appearance  of  a  broadly  rounded,  perfectly  smooth 
surface — the  costie  in  the  lateral  faces  also  bear  evidence  of  wear,  which 
has  nearly  obliterated  iheir  decussated  or  tuberculose  ornamentation. 
The  smaller  spine  exhibits  the  superficial  characters  in  a  very  satisfac- 
tory manner,  though  here  some  allowance  must  be  made  on  account  of 
wear,  but  to  a  much  less  extent  than  in  the  former  case.  The  cosUe  are 
very  promineut,  slightly  inbeveled  laterally  and  broadly  rounded  along 
the  i>olished  crest,  which  is  crossed  by  delicate  thread-like  ridges  or 
decussations  which  terminate  laterally  in  more  prominent  projections, 
and  which  cross  the  costse  in  varying  degrees  of  obliquity  or  arched 
upwai*d,  three  or  four  occurring  in  the  space  of  one-tenth  inch. 

In  outline  and  general  proportions,  it  resembles  C.  Mayi  of  the  Upper 
Burlington  limestone ;  it  is,  however,  proportionately  thicker,  the  costse 
narrower  and  more  widely  spaced. 

Position  and  locality :  In  the  upper  fish- beds  of  the  Keokuk  lime- 
stone ;  Bentonsport,  Iowa ;  La  Grange,  Missouri. 

Otenacanthub  gbmmatus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  XV,  Fig.  9,10. 

Fin-ray  long,  gradually  tapering,  gently  curved,  lenticular  in  trans- 
verse section,  abruptly  truncated  posteriorly,  the  posterior  face  nearly 
plane  either  side  of  the  narrow  median  keel,  meeting  at  the  postero- 
lateral borders  in  a  right  angle.  The  lateral  faces  gradually  converge 
in  a  slight  convexity  to  the  anterior  margin,  which  presents  a  narrow, 
prominent,  shari)ly  rounded  ridge,  regularly  crossed  by  beautifully 
sculptured  tubercles,  which  meet  in  an  obtuse  angle  along  the  crest,  the 
swollen  lateral  extremities  being  gently  directed  downwards.  Lateral 
costre  sixteen,  more  or  less,  in  either  face,  prominent,  more  or  less 
regularly  spaced  by  about  their  own  diameter,  very  gradually,  though 
somewhat  irregularly,  diminishing  in  size  posteriorly,  and  ornamented 
with  elegantly  wrought  stellate  tubercles,  which  form  in  the  anterior 
costie  transverse  or  slightly  oblique  prominences,  but  less  prominent 
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and  more  circumscribed  Id  Ibe  posterior  ridges,  where  they  are  more 
widely  spaced.  Pulp  cavity  elliptical  in  section,  about  one-third  the 
lateral  diameter  of  the  body  of  the  spine,  and  apparently  extending 
to  the  line  of  insertion  before  appearing  in  the  posterior  face.  Base  of 
moderate  length,  strongj^moderately  excavated  posteriorly,  line  of  inser- 
tion forming  an  angle  of  about  45^  with  the  posterior  inclination  of  the 
spine. 

The  present  form  is  recognized  from  a  couple  of  fragments  of  spines 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Van  Hobne,  one  of  which  shows  about  three 
inches  of  the  inferior  extremity  of  a  mutilated  specimen,  the  smaller 
fragments  exhibiting  a  section  from  the  middle  region  of  the  spine  in 
a  beautifully  perfect  state  of  preservation.  Neither  of  these  frag- 
mentary examples  preserves  any  trace  of  denticles  along  the  postero- 
lateral angles,  though  such  probably  existed,  possibly  confined  to  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  spine. 

In  outline  it  bears  intimate  resemblance  to  C  graclllimus^  N.  and  W.^ 
of  the  same  horizon,  its  peculiar  and  generally  distributed  tuberculation 
constituting  its  chief  distinguishing  features.  The  latter,  however, 
show  a  striking  likeness  to  the  Upper  Burlington  spines  which  we  have 
noticed  under  the  name  0.  gradocosim^  from  which  the  present  form 
differs  in  the  relatively  greater  size  and  more  elaborately  sculptured 
tubercles  of  the  anterior  costae,  and  the  flattened,  faintly  keeled  poste- 
rior face. 

Portion  aud  locality :  In  the  upper  beds  of  the  St.  Louis  limestone; 
Alton,  Illinois. 

Otbnaoanthus  pugiunculus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  XXI,  Fig.  9. 

Fin-spine  long,  nearly  straight  or  but  gently  curved  posteriorly, 
gradually  tapering  to  the  acute  apex,  suboval  in  transverse  section. 
Lateral  faces  regularly  and  broadly  rounded  into  the  anterior  margin, 
the  longitudinal  costse,  of  which  there  are  nine  or  ten  in  either  side,  of 
uniform  size  and  spaced  by  about  their  own  diameter  in  front,  but 
diminishing  in  size  posteriorly  and  more  closely  approximated,  decussa- 
ted, or  those  in  front  bearing  more  prominent,  oblique  tubercles,  sepa- 
rated by  vertical  spaces  equal  to  two  or  three  times  their  diameter,  the 
posterior  ones  less  widely  separated  or  more  numerous,  forming  sharp, 
oblique  ridges  abruptly  terminated  above ;  the  tubercles  are  apparently 
smooth  and  polished,  and  there  appears  to  be  much  regularity  in  the 
direction  of  their  obliquity,  or  ascending  from  the  anterior  to  the  poste- 
rior side,  though  probably  subject  to  variation  in  the  latter  respects. 
Posterior  face  equq.1  to  the  greatest  lateral  diameter,  or  nearly  so,  of  the 
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spine,  with  a  proniinent  sbarp  crested  median  keel,  moderately  chan- 
neled either  side,  with  obscure  secondary  longitudinal  ridges,  and  faintly 
striated,  bearing  along  the  inner  side  of  the  postero-lateral  angles, 
which  latter  are  sharply  defined,  a  row  of  irregularly  developed,  strag- 
ling,  obtuse  tubercles,  whose  apices  culminate  in  a  rounded  rim  which 
is  in  some  instances  obliquely  directed  downward  and  inward,  perhaps 
more  frequently  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  extending  from  the  apex 
to  a  point  at  least  below  the  middle.  Base  unknown.  Pulp  cavity,  in 
the  middle  of  the  spine,  less  than  half  the  greater  diameter  of  the  spine, 
in  transverse  section  subcircular,  or  lateral  diameter  exceeding  the 
antero-posterior  diameter,  posterior  walls  about  half  the  thickness  of 
that  in  front.  Length  of  spine  at  least  three  inches,  lateral  diameter 
between  the  posterolateral  angles  near  the  middle  of  the  spine  .13  inch, 
or  but  slightly  less  than  the  antero-posterior  diameter. 

The  present  form  is  described  from  a  unique  example  of  a  nearly 
entire  and  well-preserved  spine,  but  which  is  so  imbedded  in  it«  matrix 
as  to  exhibit  only  the  posterior  face  and  the  x>osterior  portion  of  the 
lateral  surfaces,  except  a  section  from  the  middle  of  the  spine  which 
shows  the  entire  lateral  surface  and  anterior  margin.  Towards  the 
apex,  the  costce  are  more  or  less  smoothly  worn,  and  the  tubercles  in 
the  posterior  face  are  relatively  larger  than  in  the  middle  region  below. 
The  great  lateral  breadth  of  the  spine,  as  compared  with  its  antero- 
posterior diameter,  the  absence  of  a  distinct  angulation  in  the  broadly 
rounded  anterior  margin,  and  the  irregular  development  of  posterior 
denticles,  constitute  the  chief  distinguishing  features  by  which  the  pre- 
sent spine  may  be  recognized  from  other  forms  of  the  genus  to  which  it 
is  here  referred. 

Position  and  locality :  Upper  beds  of  the  St.  Louis  limestone ;  St. 
Ijouis,  Missouri. 

Ctbnacantaub  sniiLis,  St.  J.  and  AV. 

PI.  XV,  Fig.  11  a,  b.  c,  d. 

We  here  refer  to  a  form  apparently  not  uncommon  in  the  Chester 
formation,  but  which  is  represented  by  imperfect  specimens  in  the  mate- 
rial accessible  to  us.  In  general  outline  it  is  exceedingly  like  (7.  angu- 
latus,  N.  and  W.,  a  fin-spine  described  from  the  same  horizon,  being 
rigid  or  very  slightly  curved  in  outline.  It  is,  however,  apparently 
distinguishable  from  the  above,  with  the  original  of  which  we  have 
compared  the  present  examples,  by  the  more  uniform  and  relatively 
stronger  costa*,  of  which  there  are  also  fewer,  and  the  peculiar  decussa- 
tion of  the  same,  which  latter  recalls  C  gradocoatusy  or  perhaps  even 
more  strikingly  C  exvavatwi  of  the  Keokuk  formation.    It  is  possible 
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tbeee  spines  may  prove  to  be  speciflcallj  identical  with  C.  angulnris, 
representing  certain  conditions  of  preservation  not  apparent  in  tlie  soli- 
tary example  examined  by  Messrs.  Xewbebby  and  Wobthett. 

Pogition  an4  locality :    In   tlie  lower  flsh-bed  of  tbe  Chester  lime- 
stone :  Cheater,  Illinois. 


Genus  ACONDYLAOANTHUS,  St.  J.  and  W. 

Fin-rays  long,  gradnally  tapering,  laterally  compressed,  and  moder- 
ately curved  postei'iorly.  Lateral  faces  longitudinally  fiuted,  the  costie 
being  smooth  and  enameled,  increasing  by  occasional  bifurcation,  per- 
haps more  rarely  by  implantation.  Posterior  face  uniformly  excavated 
longitudinally,  apparently  without  median  keel ;  postero  lateral  angles 
bearing  a  row  of  dowiiwar.1  hooked  denticles,  which  extend  in  the 
majority  of  species  well  towards  tbe  base.  Pulp  cavity  occupying  the 
posterior  half  or  more  of  tbe  spine.     Base  unknown. 

Regarding  the  generic  identity  of  the  Carboniferous  icbthyodorulites 
heretofore  referred  to  Leptacanthun,  Agassiz,  expressions  of  doubt  have 
ftom  time  to  time  been  made  by  investigators  who  have  bad  to  deal 
with  these  reuiHins.  The  genus  Leptacanthtis  was  based  upon  spines 
occurring  in  tbe  Jurassic  formations  of  Europe,  the  oldest  representa- 
tive, as  originally  determined  by  Professr  Agassiz,  belonging  to  tbo 
Lias.  Subsequently  Professor  AoASSiz  identified  certain  Carboniferous 
fin-spines  with  the  geuus,  and  other  authors,  at  a  later  date,  have 
extended  the  list  of  species  of  the  same  period,  however,  in  every  case 
pointing  out  tbe  difficulties  in  the  way  of  determining  the  real  afSnities 
of  these  earlier  forms,  and  the  necessity  of  their  provisional  reference 
to  the  Mesozoic  genus.  There  is  one  oxception,  that  of  Col.  Rohak- 
bwsKT,  who,  in  an  interesting  paper  on  the  fossil-fishes  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  deposits  of  Russia,  describes  a  Un-spine  which  is  appa- 
rently geoerically  identical  with  the  Carboniferous  so-called  Leptacanlhi, 
and  which  he  has  named  Cladodua  tenuistriatus,  inferring  their  generic 
identity  with  Cladodus  from  tbe  circumstance  that  tbe  spines  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  remains  of  the  dentition  of  that  genus.  Tbe  icbthyo- 
dorulites  for  which  Professor  Aqassiz  proposed  tbe  generic  term 
Cladacanthua  in  the  lists  of  now  forms  appende<I  to  the  PoissoDS  Fossiles, 
III,  are  cited  from  the  British  mountain  limestone,  but  of  which  we 
have  failed  to  gain  any  definite  knowledge.  I  am  aware,  however,  that 
Professor  Aoassiz  was  strongly  inclined  to  regard  the  spines  to  which 
he  gave  tbe  name  Ctenacantkus  as  probably  belonging  to  the  fishes 
which  bore  the  teeth  called  Oladodus.  The  latter  inference  was  prob- 
ably based  upon  as  extensive  data  as  was  the  case  iu  that  of  the  Russian 
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fossils,  and  of  the  same  kind ;  it  is  apparent,  therefore,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  facts,  tbat  it  is  matter  of  individual 
opinion  merely,  and  that  we  must  seek  a  fuller  acquaintance  with  facts 
to  be  derived  only  in  the  field  where  we  may  carefully  note  the  occur- 
rence and  association  of  these  frag:mentary  remains,  before  we  can  hope 
to  satisfy  ourselves  in  regard  to  their  generic  and  specific  identity. 
Although  in  several  instances  our  American  collections  have  been  made 
with  the  utmost  care,  in  the  hope  of  securing  every  fact  that  might 
throw  the  least  light  on  the  affinities  of  the  remains  associated  in  the 
same  beds,  our  data  do  not  furnish  unequivocal  evidence  by  which  the 
generic  identity  of  fin-spines  and  teeth  may  be  determined.  Many  sug- 
gestions may  be  derived  from  the  study  of  this  splendid  material ;  but 
where  suggestions  are  so  conflicting  their  reliability  is  questionable. 

In  relation  to  the  identity  of  the  Carboniferous  spines  under  consid- 
eration with  the  Mesozoic  Leptacanthi,  judging  from  the  descriptions  of 
Professor  Agassiz  and  the  illustrations  accompanying  the  Poissons 
Fossiles,  there  is  apparent  in  the  distinctive  features  of  the  more  ancient 
spines  the  uniform  deep  groove  of  the  posterior  face,  the  Liussic  Lepta- 
canthus  being  nearly  plane  across  the  posterior  face;  the  costation  is 
apparently  very  similar  in  the  spines  from  the  widely  removed  geologi- 
cal positions,  and  the  denticulation  of  the  posterior  borders  is  equally 
similar. 

The  genus  embraces  the  following  described  species,  all  of  which  per- 
tain to  the  Carboniferous  period  :  Leptacanthus  junceus^  McCoy,  L.  Jen- 
kin8oniy  .McCoy,  Cladodus  ienuistriatu^j  Eomanowsky,  Leptacanthus 
occidentalism  N.  and  W, 


ACONDYLACANTHUS  OEACILIS,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  XVI,  Fig.  8-11. 

Fin-spines  of  small  or  medium  size,  probably  attaining  the  length  of 
four  or  five  inches,  laterally  compressed  or  sublenticular  in  transverse 
section,  gradually  tapering  in  the  lower  and  middle  portions,  but  rap- 
idly converging  near  the  apex,  which  forms  an  acute  point.  Lateral 
faces  gently  arched,  flattened  posterior  to  the  middle,  and  regularly 
converging  in  front  to  the  more  or  less  sharply  rounded  anterior  mar- 
gin, and  occupied  by  a  few,  about  ten,  relatively  strong,  irregular  costaj, 
which  increase  by  infrequent  bifurcation  descending,  the  anterior  ridge 
sending  off  more  frequent  branches  near  the  apical  extremity,  and  quite 
regularly  spaced  by  narrow,  shallow  intercostal  furrows ;  the  costae  are 
low  and  flattened  or  gently  rounded  along  the  crest,  and  generally  more 
delicate  along  the  posterior  border,  though  their  development  varies 
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considerably  in  different  parts  of  the  spine.  Posterior  face  apparently 
uniformly  thougli  moderately  channeled,  irregularly  striated  or  punc- 
tate, and  bordered  by  relatively  Btiong,  prominent,  obtusely  rounded 
postero-lateral  angles,  wbicb  bear  prominent,  acutely  pointed,  booked 
denticles,  separated  by  about  tbeir  own  diameter  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  spine,  but  becoming  smaller  and  more  widely  spaced  below,  and 
probably  extending  well  towanls  the  base.  Pulp  cavity  ovate  in  trans- 
verse section,  about  one-tbird  the  lateral  diameter  of  the  body  of  the 
spine.    Base,  unknown. 

The  collections  of  Messrs.  Springes,  Wachsmuth  and  Giles  con- 
tain several  imperfect  specimens  of  the  form  above  described,  all  of 
which  show  the  upper  extremity,  and  one  large  specimen,  belonging  to 
the  collection  of  Mr,  Spkingee,  indicating  a  spine  probably  four  or 
five  inches  in  length  when  eutire,  exhibits  the  smooth,  enameled  costte 
in  a  perfect  state  of  presfrvation.  It  is  apparently  referable  t»  the 
same  generic  group  as  the  spines  which  we  have  described  from  the 
Eeokuk  formation  under  the  name  A.  ce<piicostatus.  It  ditt'ers  from  the 
Keokuk  foim  iii  the  more  irregularly  developed  costie,  proportionately 
stronger,  and  more  numerous  denticles  along  the  postero-lateral  angles, 
less  deeply  excavated  posterior  face,  and  more  strongly  curved  outline. 

PoKition  ani  locality :  Not  uncommon  in  the  lower  fish-bed,  and  appa- 
rently the  same  form  occurs  in  the  upper  lish-bed,  of  the  Kinderhook 
formation;  Burlington,  Iowa. 


ACOHDTLACAHTHl'S  ^QUICOSTATUS,  St.  J.  and  W. 
PL  XVl,  Fig.  13.  IJ. 

Fin-spine  long,  gradually  tapering  to  the  apex,  and  gently  curved, 
transverse  section  lenticular,  truncated  behind.  Lateral  faces  flattened 
or  faintly  convex  in  the  posterior  half,  more  rapidly  converging  to  the 
anterior  margin,  which  is  occupied  by  a  prominent,  sharply  rounded 
ridge,  similar  to  the  costie  covering  the  body  of  the  spine,  of  which 
latter  there  are  ten  to  sixteen,  more  or  less,  in  either  face,  quite  unifonn 
in  size,  rarely  bifurcating  descending,  and  closely  arranged,  the  inter- 
costal spaces  narrow,  or  generally  less  than  half  the  diameter  of  the 
ridges,  except  sometimes  along  the  anterior  bonier  the  occurrence  of  a* 
broader  gi-oove  above  the  bifurcation  of  the  anterior  ridge.  Posterior 
face  deeply  escavated,  postero-lateral  angles  prominent  and  sharply 
rounded,  bearing  along  tbeir  inner  edges  a  row  of  depressed,  hooked 
denticles,  spaced  by  about  or  little  more  than  their  own  diameter,  and 
apparently  extending  at  least  half  the  distance  from  the  a[iex  towiirds 
the  base.    Internal  cavity  subelliptical  in  section,  about  half  the  lateral 
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diameter  of  the  body  of  the  spine.  Spines  attain  the  length  of  eight 
to  ten  inches.    Base  unknown. 

Intimately  related  to  A.  occidentalism  (N.  and  W.  sp.)  of  the  St.  Louis 
limestone,  the  present  form  ia  distinguished  from  that  species  by  its 
laterally  more  compressed  figure,  the  perceptibly  narrower  and  more 
numerous  costse,  less  erect  and  more  widely  spaced  denticles  along  the 
postero-lateral  angles.  Comparatively  few  specimens  have  been  iden- 
tified from  collections  made  by  Prof.  Worthen,  and  these  are  imperfect 
from  accident,  though  sufficient  to  show  their  distinctive  features. 
Much  worn  examples  of  Ctenaainthus  Keokuk^  from  the  same  horizon, 
bear  some  resemblance  to  this  form ;  but  they  are  readily  recognizable 
by  the  wider  intercostal  spaces,  and  the  median  keel  of  the  posterior 
face. 

Position  and  locality :  ^N'ot  common  in  the  Keokuk  limestone ;  Warsaw, 
Illinois. 

Genus  ASTEROPTYOHIUS,  Agassiz. 

AsTEBOPTYCHius  VETUSTUS,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  XVI,  Fig.  1. 

A  fragment  of  a  small  spine,  showing  less  than  an  inch  of  the  upper 
extremity,  appears  to  be  the  earliest  representative  of  the  genus  Aster- 
optychius  found  in  our  Carboniferous  formations.  Though  imperfect 
from  wear,  it  differs  so  unmistakably  from  its  associates  in  the  same 
horizon,  that,  taking  into  consideration  its  general  features,  we  have 
little  doubt  as  to  its  identity  with  the  above  genus. 

The  spine  is  long,  narrow,  or  very  gradually  tapering  and  moderately 
cnrve<l,  thick,  and  probably  subtriangular  in  transverse  section.    Late- 
ral faces  gently  arched  and  rapidly  converging  to  the  obtusely  rounded 
anterior  margin,  occupied  by  at  least  three  narrow,  prominent,  widely 
spaced  costic,  the  posterior  one  abruptly  beveled  to  the  postero-lateral 
angles,  the  costte  apparently  more  crowded  posteriorly  than  in  front; 
intercostal  spaces  varying  from  the  same  to  twice  the  diameter  of  the 
ridges,  and  longitudinally  marked  by  one  or  two  thread  like  strite,  but 
without  any  trace  of  intercostal  tubercles.     Posterior  face  faintly 
depressed,  the  channeled  area  relatively  narrower,  median  keel  appa- 
rently obsolete ;  postero-lateral  angles  moderately  prominent,  obtusely 
rounded,  armed  with  relatively  large,  laterally  compressed  denticles, 
spaced  by  little  more  than  their  greatest  diameter.    Pulp  cavity  com- 
paratively large,  equaling  half  the  lateral  diameter  of  the  spine,  poste- 
rior wall  very  thin.    Base  unknown. 

We  have  thus  far  examined  only  the  unique  example  described,  so 
that  we  have  no  means  of  determining  the  character  and  extent  of  indi- 
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vidaal  variation ;  but  it  presents  distinctive  characteristics  by  which  it 
may  be  easily  distinguished  from  other  forms  of  the  genus  occurring  in 
our  Carboniferous  deposits.  It  is  perhaps  most  intimately  allied  to  the 
form  wliich  we  have  described  under  the  name  A.  Keokuk^  with  which  it 
corresponds  in  the  number  of  costte  and  the  more  or  less  nearly  ol>solete 
condition  of  the  posterior  keel ;  but  the  lateral  angles  are  more  promi- 
nent, the  posterior  face  more  deeply  channeled,  and  the  general  outline" 
less  rapidly  tapering. 

Position  and  locality :    In  the  lower  fish-bed  of  the  Kiuderhook  forma- 
tion 'y  Burlington,  Iowa.  # 


AsTEROPTYCHius  Keokuk,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  XVI,  Fig.  a. 

A  fragment  of  finspine,  showing  the  upper  extremity  of  a  worn  speci- 
men apparently  referable  to  Aster opty chins ^  presents  the  following  char- 
acters: Spine  strong,  slightly  curved  in  outline  and  gradually  tapering, 
subtriangular  in  transverse  section  ;  lateral  faces  moderately  arched  and 
rapidly  converging  to  the  more  or  less  sharply  rounded  anterior  edge, 
and  occupied  by  relatively  narrow,  widely  spaced  costal,  of  which  there 
are  three  or  four  in  the  specimen  before  us,  the  lateral  surfaces  beveled 
to  the  inconspicuous  postero  lateral  angles,  posterior  face  faintly  chan- 
neled on  either  side  of  the  low,  or  nearly  obsolete,  median  keel.  In  the 
imperfect  condition  of  the  spine  the  intercostal  spaces  preserve  no  trace 
of  tubercles,  appearing  roughened  and  coarsely  striated  longitudinally, 
and  from  the  same  cause  the  character  of  the  denticles  of  the  postero- 
lateral angles  cannot  be  determined.  The  pulp  cavity  is  large,  occupy- 
ing half  the  lateral  diameter  of  the  spine.  The  specimen  was  probably 
at  least  three  inches  in  length,  and  perhaps  .15  inch  in  breadth  one  inch 
from  the  apex. 

The  specimen  described  above,  however  imperfect  its  state  of  preser- 
vation, is  unmistakably  distinct  from  the  associated  forms  in  the  same 
deposit,  while  it  differs  from  A.  St.  Ludovici  in  the  rarer  costation  of 
the  lateral  faces,  and  from  the  Chester  form,  A.  tenuisj  by  its  apparent 
shorter,  more  robust  and  rapidly  tapering  outline.  The  intercostal 
spaces  are  relatively  broader  and  deeper  than  in  A.  trianguluris^  N.  and 
W.,  of  the  Upper  Burlington  limestone,  with  which  it  is  closely  allied 
in  form. 

Position  and  locality:  Rare  in  the  Keokuk  fish-bed;  Warsaw,  Illi- 
nois. 
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AsTEROPTYCHiTJS  St.  Ludovici,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  XVI,  Fig.  3,4. 

Spines  of  mediam  size,  moderately  strong,  slightly  carved  backward, 
very  gratlnally  tapering  to  the  distal  extremity,  near  which  the  opposite 
margins  more  rapidly  converge,  transverse  section  sublenticnlar,  form- 
ing an  acute  angle  in  front,  lateral  fsices  gently  arched  and  slightly 
converging  to  the  abruptly  truncated  posterior  margin.  The  anterior 
marginal  carina  roundexl,  prominent,  and  similar  to  the  longitudinal 
cariiiie  which  occupy  the  body  of  the  spine,  from  which  it  is  separated 
for  the  greater  length  of  the  spine  by  a  plane  space  of  variable  width, 
but  towards  the  extremity  the  costtB  are  more  crowded  and  uniformly 
spaced  by  about  their  own  diameter;  in  the  middle  and  lower  part  the 
intercostal  spaces  are  of  variable  width,  generally  narrower  and  more 
uniform  in  the  posterior  half,  and  often  equal  to  more  than  twice  the 
diameter  of  the  costie  in  the  anterior  half,  and  delicately  striated  longi- 
tudinally;  the  broad  space  on  either  side  of  the  anterior  margin  is  gen- 
erally occupied  by  irregularly  disposed  minnte  tubercles,  which  also 
occur  sparsely  in  the  second  and  third  furrows  from  the  margin,  but 
these  do  not  appear  Invariably,  being  absent  in  some  specimens.  The 
lateral  costo)  rarely  bifurcate  descending,  generally  near  the  apex, 
enlarging  below.  Posterior  margin  traversed  by  a  well-defined  median 
ridge  throughout  its  greater  length,  but  less  prominent  above,  gently 
depressed  on  either  side  and  finely  striated  longitudinally.  Postero-lat- 
eral  angles  marked  by  more  or  less  closely  arranged  and  hooked, 
laterally  compressed  denticlei^,  those  near  the  distal  extremity  being 
perceptibly  stronger,  more  closely  approximated  and  more  strongly 
hooked  downward,  while  the  central  and  lower  denticles  are  more  erect 
with  their  apices  directed  upward ;  the  transition  in  the  reversed  direc- 
tion of  the  apices  of  the  denticles  appears  quite  suddenly,  the  inter- 
mediate denticle  of  the  upper  series  being  more  obtusely  pointed,  the 
same  as  is  the  case  with  that  of  the  lower  series,  where  they  are  per- 
haps generally  less  uniform  in  shape.  Pulp  cavity  oval  in  transverse 
section,  occupying  half  or  more  the  diameter  of  the  spine  in  the  central 
portion,  but  relatively  greatly  reduced  in  the  upper  part,  restricted  to 
the  posterior  half.    Base  unknown. 

The  collections  attbrd  several  examples  of  this  elegant  ichthyodorulite, 
but  they  are  generally  quite  fragmentary,  the  individuals  figured  being 
the  most  perfect  we  have  met  with.  From  the  examination  of  this 
material,  it  would  appear  that  these  spines  present  considerable 
individual  variability,  such  as  the  variable  spacing  of  the  longitudinal 
costie  as  also  the  denticles  along  the  posterolateral  angles,  and  the 
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absence  of  the  tubercles  in  the  anterior  channels,  which  latter  may  l>e 
due  to  accident.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  well-marked  form,  any  frag- 
ment showing  a  complete  transverse  section  and  the  superficial  orna- 
mentation being  sufficient  for  its  identification. 

Compared  with  A.  triangiilariSj  N.  and  W.,  of  the  Upper  Burlington 
limestone,  its  more  slender  proportions  are  sufficient  to  distinguish  it 
from  that  form.  It  bears  a  somewhat  intimate  general  likeness  to  A. 
ornatitSj  Ag.,  and  A.  Hemtornatus,  McCoy,  of  the  Irish  Carboniferous 
limestone,  but  may  be  recognized  by  its  more  slender  proportions  and 
the  downward  direction  of  the  denticles  in  the  upper  i)ortion  of  the 
spine. 

The  plainer  exam[)les  of  the  present  form  present  also  marked  resem- 
blance to  the  form  from  the  Chester  limestone  which  we  have  designated 
under  the  name  AHteroptijchim  ?  tenuis;  the  more  closely  approximated 
costse  and  the  reversed  direction  of  the  posterior  denticles  are  sufficient 
to  enable  its  recognition. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  reversion  in  the  direction  of  the  two 
series  of  denticles  in  the  postxiro-lateral  angles,  as  showji  in  the  present 
species,  may  constitute  a  generic  feature ;  but  as  the  majority  of  speci- 
mens only  show  the  upper  portion  of  the  spine,  it  is  very  rare  that  this 
peculiarity  is  observable. 

PoHition  and  locality  :  Upper  beds  of  the  St.  Louis  limestone^  Alton, 
IlliuoiSy  and  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


AsTEROPTYCHius  !  TENUIS,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  XVI.  Fig.  5,6. 

Spine  of  medium  size,  nearly  straight  or  very  slightly  curved  back- 
ward, and  very  gradually  tapering  from  base  to  apex,  transverse  section 
subovate.  Anterior  angle  formed  by  a  simple  rounded  ridge,  postero- 
lateral angles  less  acute,  with  traces  of  numerous  minute  denticles  sepa- 
rated by  a  space  above  twice  their  vertical  diameter  in  the  middle  portion 
of  the  spine;  lateral  faces  slightly  arched  and  beautifully  fluteil,  with 
seven,  more  or  less,  smooth  low  rounded,  parallel,  ena;meled  costa',  sepa- 
rated  by  a  shallow  depression  of  somewhat  irregular  breadth,  about 
twice  the  diameter  of  the  ridges  in  the  middle,  but  more  crowded 
towards  either  margin,  the  interspaces  delicately  striated  or  striato* 
punctate  vertically.  Posterior  face  abruptly  truncated,  transverse  dia- 
meter about  two  thirds  that  of  the  lateral  faces,  median  keel  somewhat 
prominent,  forming  a  subacute  angle,  bordered  by  wide,  gently  exca- 
vated spaces,  which  are  striated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  interspaces 
between  the  lateral  costa3.     Pulp  cavity  ovate  in  transverse  section. 
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occupying  aboot  balf  the  antero-poaterior  diameter  of  the  spiue  midway 
between  the  extreniities,  but  proportiouatcly  inacb  amaller  towards  the 
aiiex,  lateral  aiid  posterior  walls  about  tUe  same  tbickuess.  Base  or 
inserted  portion  nukiiowD. 

Tbe  form  indicated  above  is  known  by  a  somewbat  imperfect  speci- 
men, botb  extremities  being  broken  away  and  distorteil  along  the  one 
side  of  the  jiostorior  face,  but  which  clearly  eitbibits  the  snper&cial 
characters  and  thereby  its  distinj^ulshiug  features  as  compared  with 
other  forms.  From  previonaly  dej^cribed  ichthyodorulites  from  American 
formations,  which  have  been  referred  to  this  group,  it  obviously  differs 
widely.  Apparently  intimately  allied  to  the  Coal  Measure  form,  A.  bel- 
Ittlus,  the  crowded  condition  of  the  costre  along  tbe  anterior  margin  on 
either  side  at  onco  affords  a  distinguishing  feature  in  contrast  with  that 
form.  The  apparent  absence  of  intercostal  tubercles  reuders  Hh  iden- 
tity with  the  present  group  open  to  a  doubt,  but  the  amingemeiitof  tbe 
costie  and  the  intervening  spaces  indicate  its  intimate  relationship  with 
tbe  forms  referred  to  this  genus. 

Position  and  locality:  In  tbe  upper  division  of  tbe  Chester  lime- 
stone; Carroll's  place,  Pope  county,  Illinois. 

AsTEEOPTTceius  BELLULUS,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  XVI,  Fig.  7. 

A  fragment  of  a  small  spine  from  tbe  horizon  of  coal  Ko.  5,  referable 
to  the  above  genus,  is  characterized  by  its  somewhat  stout  prugiortions, 
gradually  tapering  from  base  to  apex,  and  very  slightly  curved  outline 
viewed  from  the  side,  transverse  seotiou  subtriangular  with  curvilin»;ar 
lateral  faces.  Anterior  margin  forming  an  acute  angle  traversed  by  a 
relatively  strong,  rounded  enameled  keel,  similar  to  the  longitudinal 
I'idges  which  occnpy  the  body  of  the  spiue,  fioiu  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  broad,  shallow  space  about  equal  to  that  occupied  by  two  of  tbe 
lateral  ridges;  of  the  latter  there  are  seven  or  eid^ht  in  either  face,  grad- 
ually becoming  smaller  towanis  the  posterior  angles,  in  diameter  about 
equal  to  tbe  intervening  grooves,  and  nirely  interrupted  by  faintnodea; 
intercostal  spaces  delicately  striato- punctate,  which  extends  iuto  the 
base  as  also  in  the  poatcriur  face,  with  rarely  occnrring,  minute  tubercles. 
Tbe  posterior  facv  is  mutilated  by  pressure,  but  it  is  apparently  gently 
concave  or  laterally  grooved,  with  obtusely  ungidar  jtostero  lateral 
edges,  forming  a  tbiu  posterior  wall  to  tbe  pulp  cavity,  which  oocn|)ies 
alwut  half  tbe  bulk  of  the  spine  at  tbe  middle,  and  suhovate  in  trans- 
verse section.  Tbe  line  of  insertion,  as  shown  in  thi.s  imperfwt  spi-ci- 
men,  was  apparently  very  oblique,  indicating  the  posterior  ineliunlioQ 
of  tbe  spine  at  an  angle  of  about  30°.    The  specimen  was  probably  at 
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least  one  and  three-foarths  inches  in  length,  near  .20  inch  in  greatest 
diameter,  and  about  .14  at  tiie  thickest  part  near  the  base. 

This  pretty  little  ichthyodorulite  bears  a  striking  likeness  to  Aaterop- 
tychius  t  tenuis^  of  the  Chester  limestone,  but  is  distinguished  by  its 
apparent  shorter  and  stouter  proportions  and  more  closely  approxima- 
ted costse,  and  the  broad  plane  space  either  side  the  anterior  margin. 
The  intercostal  tubercles  occur  very  sparsely;  in  the  fragment  described 
there  are  traces  of  only  two  or  three  nodes  in  the  first  and  second  spaces 
from  the  anterior  border. 

Position  and  locality :  Discovered  by  Alex.  Butters,  in  the  roof 
shales  of  coal  No.  6,  Coal  Measures;  Carlinville,  Illinois.  Also  in  the 
Lower  Coal  Measures  near  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 


Genus  GEISACA:N^THUS,  St.  J.  and  W. 

Ichthyodorulite  more  or  less  curved  posteriorly  ;  anterior  angle  occu- 
pied by  a  simple  raised  border  or  keel ;  lateral  faces  ornamented  with 
tubercles  arranged  in  parallel  longitudinal  rows;  anterior  keel  and 
tubercles  enveloped  in  a  polished  enamel-like  layer.  Posterior  face 
longitudinally  keeled. 

The  spines  under  consideration  bear  striking  resemblance  to  peculiar 
ichthyodorulites  found  in  the  Triassie  of  Europe,  to  which  Professor 
Agassiz  applied  the  name  Nemacanthus^  indicating  two  species  from  the 
"bone-bed''  vicinity  of  Bristol,  England.  But  the  American  forms 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  apparent  absence  of  hooked  denticles  along 
the  postero  lateral  angles.  Besides,  when  we  recall  the  faunal  associa- 
tion of  the  Triassie  Nemacanthij  as  compared  with  that  of  the  present 
form,  it  seems  hardly  probable  they  appertain  to  one  and  the  same 
genus,  since  the  ichthyic  assemblage  in  the  two  respective  geological 
formations  bears  in  no  instance  generic  identity  among  the  class  to 
which  these  spines  belong.  Our  data  is  too  meagre  to  warrant  even  a 
conjecture  as  to  the  probable  specific  identity  of  these  spines  with  other 
imperishable  remains  of  the  class  described  from  the  same  geological 
position.  The  typical  examples  belong  tx)  the  Chester  and  St  Louis  for- 
mations, or  upper  members'  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous. 


Geisaoanthus  stellatus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  XXI,  Fig.  10. 

Fin-spine  of  small  size,  very  slightly  curved,  gradually  tapering  to  the 

apex.    Anterior  ridge  relatively  small,  sharply  rounded  along  the  edge, 
laterally  compressed,  and  marked  by  delicate,  impressed,  oblique  striae. 
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Lateral  faces  moderately  convex,  gently  compressed  posteriorly,  more 
rapidly  converging  in  front,  and  ornamented  with  rather  coarsely  sculp- 
tured stellate  tubercles,  which  are  arranged  in  closely  approximated 
longitudinal  rows  and  irregular  oblique  order  ascending  from  the  ante- 
rior to  the  posterior  border,  with  faint  intervening  sulci,  and  vertically 
spaced  by  two  to  four  times  their  diameter  ;  the  tubercles  present  con- 
siderable variation  in  sculpturing,  their  apices  are  obtusely  acuminate 
and  directed  toward  the  base,  perceptably  diminishing  in  size  posteriorly, 
though  not  regularly,  small  tubercles  being  interspersed  with  the 
larger  ones  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  spine.  Intercostal  spaces 
marked  with  delicate  impressed  strise.  Posterior  face  about  two-thirds 
the  breadth  of  the  spine  in  its  thickest  part,  prominently  keeled,  faintly 
depressed  laterally  and  distinctly  defined  in  the  obtuse  postero-laterai 
angles.  Internal  cavity  al)out  half  the  diameter  of  the  body,  similar  in 
section,  posterior  walls  very  thin,  and  probably  opening  below  the  dor- 
sal line,  deeply  excavating  the  posterior  face  of  the  base.  Base  strong, 
deeply  inserted,  tapering  to  the  obtusely  pointed  inferior  extremity, 
dorsal  line  indicating  a  posterior  inclination  of  about  45^. 

The  only  specimen  of  the  above  species  which  we  have  examined, 
represents  a  nearly  entire  spine  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length. 
The  thin  walls  of  the  posterior  face  have  been  crushed  in  along  the 
lower  portion  of  the  spine,  showing  the  extent  of  the  internal  cavity } 
otherwise  the  state  of  preservation  of  the  specimen  clearly  exhibits  its 
generic  identity  and  specific  peculiarities.  In  general  outline  and  size 
it  is  very  like  0.  hullatus  of  the  Chester  formation ;  but  the  anterior 
keel  is  less  broadly  rounded  in  front,  and  the  tubercles  are  far  less 
crowded  vertically,  while  their  coarse  radiating  ridges  offer  marked 
contrast  to  the  smooth  or  faintly  sculptured  tubercles  of  the  Chester 
form. 

Position  and  locality:  Upper  beds  of  the  St.  Louis  limestone;  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 

GEIgtAOANTHlTS  BULLATUS,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  XVII,  Fig.  3,4. 

An  imperfect  specimen,  indicating  a  spine  probably  at  least  two 
inches  in  length,  but  broken  away  at  either  extremity  and  otherwise 
mutilated,  so  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  specimen  preserves  the  super- 
ficial characters  by  which  its  generic  peculiarities  have  been  recognized, 
affords  the  following  specific  features :  Spine  strong,  somewhat  ra])idly 
tapering  towards  the  apex,  transverse  section  subtriangular  or  conical, 
thickness  about  half  the  anteroposterior  diameter.  Anterior  edge 
gently  arched  and  traversed  by  a  prominent,  rounded  and  laterally 
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inbeveled  keel ;  lateral  surfaces  moderately  arched  transversely,  occil- 
pied  by  live  or  more  longitudinal  rows  of  rather  strong,  closely  approxi- 
mated tubercles,  Avhich  are  arranged  in  such  order  as  to  form  diagonal 
rows  iu  either  direction,  those  along  the  posterolateral  angles  being 
slightly  smaller  and  apparently  more  conical.  Posterior  face  abruptly 
truncated  and  longitudinally  channeled  by  a  rather  deep,  angular 
depression.  Pulp  cavity  contined  to  the  posterior  half  of  the  spine  in 
the  middle,  compressed,  oval  in  transverse  section.  Base  deeply 
imbedded,  pointed,  dorsal  line  indicating  posterior  inclination  of  spine 
equal  to  20°. 

The  characters  above  noticed  are  clearly  shown,  notwithstanding  the 
imperfect  condition  of  the  unique  example.  The  surface  ornamenta- 
tion has  been  obliterated  with  the  exception  of  a  small  area,  in  which  the 
bases  of  the  tubercles  are  distinctly  shown,  besides  a  few  apparently 
worn  tubercles,  which  present  faint  traces  of  vertical  or  radiating  sulci. 
The  tubercles  forming  the  row  adjacent  to  the  posterolateral  angles 
are  slightly  compressed  laterally,  but  not  hooked.  A  section  obtained 
by  breaking  the  specimen  across  the  middle  indicates  a  rather  deep, 
angular  depression  in  the  posterior  face,  with  slightly  convex  side« 
rounding  into  postero- lateral  angles.  Whether  the  channeled  condition 
of  the  posterior  face  is  due  to  the  imperfect  or  mutilated  state  of  the 
specimen,  we  have  not  been  able  to  determine  5  but  the  strongly  keeled 
condition  of  the  St.  Louis  species,  G.  stellatnSj  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  such  TS  probably  the  case,  and  that  the  thin  posterior  walls  have 
been  forced  in  upon  the  pulp  cavity  by  pressure. 

Position  and  locality :  Lower  division  of  the  Chester  limestone  j 
Fountain  BluiT,  Jackson  county,  Illinois. 

Genus  ANACLITACAXTIIUS,  St.  J.  and  W. 

A  fragment  of  a  large  dorsal  spine,  obtained  by  Mr.  Wachsmuth 
from  the  Upper  Burlington  lish-bed,  presents  anomalous  characters 
which  seem  to  indicate  generic  relationship  with  none  of  the  several 
ichthyodorulites  with  which  it  is  associated.  Unfortunately  the  speci- 
men is  imperfe<5t,  bearing  evidence  of  distortion  from  pressure  by  which 
parts  of  the  spine  are  so  thrown  out  of  place  as  to  render  the  determi- 
nation of  the  section  and  entire  outline  exceedingly  dithcult,  if  not 
wholly  unsatisfactory.  Apparently,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  ascertain, 
both  sides  present  quite  the  same  appearance,  from  which  fact  it  is 
inferred  that  the  fragment  before  us  may  be  relied  upon  for  such  char- 
acteristic features  as  have  not  been  destroyed  by  mechanical  attrition 
and  pressure.  Towards  the  lower  extremity  the  spine  has  been  frac- 
turexl  across,  and  the  anterior  edge  so  folded  under  and  broken  as  to 
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appear  displaced,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  PI.  XVI,  fig.  14  a  ;  the  upper 
half,  however,  apparently  shows  nearly  a  perfect  transverse  section, 
as  determined  by  breaking  the  specimen  iu  several  places,  by  which 
means  we  have  been  enabled  to  make  out  the  following  general  char- 
acteristics : 

Fin-spine  recumbent  if  not  imbedded  along  its  entire  inferior  extent, 
laterally  compressed,  subovate  in  transverse  section  ;  basal  orimbedtled 
portion  of  greater  or  less  depth,  anteriorly  produced  beyond  the  limit 
of  the  anteroinferior  shoulder  of  the  exposed  body,  thick,  and  coarsely 
osseous  in  structure  ;  exposed  body  of  the  spine  constricted  along  the 
line  of  union  with  the  base,  lateral  faces  converging  to  the  more  or  less 
obtusely'  rounded  anterior  margin,  and  longitudinally  costate.  Internal 
cavity! 


Anaclitacanthus  semicostatus,   St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  XVI,  Fig.  H. 

The  base  of  the  spine  nearly  equals  the  greatest  transverse  diameter 
of  the  exposed  portion,  nearly  as  thick  as  it  is  deep  and  broadly  rounded 
along  the  lower  edge,  the  striated  appearance  of  the  surface  being  pro- 
duced by  the  coarse,  fibrous  structure,  the  stria*  diverging  infeiiorly  from 
the  basal  or  insertion  line;  the  crown  or  exposed  body  gradually  rises 
from  the  anteroinferior  point  into  a  long,  elevated,  obtusely  rounded 
ridge  from  which  the  sides  gradually  diverge,  probably  gently  convex,  to 
the  sharply  constricted  or  inbeveled  margin  along  the  line  of  insertion, 
presenting  in  connection  with  the  base  a  subelliptic  or  long-ovate  trans- 
verse  section  ;  the  lateral  faces  are  covered  with  numerous  bifurcating 
costa?!,  which  are  larger  and  more  or  less  irregularly  disposed  in  the 
middle  and  anterior  portion,  gradually  diminishing  in  size  posteriorly 
and  apparently  more  regular  and  parallel  with  the  basal  line,  generally 
smooth,  but  with  occasional  traces  of  minute  pectination  ;  intercostal 
spaces  moderately  deep,  of  variable  width,  probably  averaging  half  the 
diameter  of  the  costiB. 

The  specimen  described  exhibits  about  two  thirds  of  the  entire  length, 
indicating  a  spine  of  at  least  six  inches  in  length.  The  peculiar  and 
anomalous  feature  is  the  great  extent  of  the  inserted  base,  which  prob- 
ably extended  nearly  if  not  quite  to  the  tip,  and  the  semi-costation. 
The  costai  are  very  irregular  in  the  middle  and  front  portion  of  the 
spine,  often  extremely  roughened,  but  in  the  imperfect  state  of  preser- 
vation it  is  difiicult  to  assign  the  cause  of  this  appearance,  though  it  is 
apparently  in<licative  of  tuberculation ;  indeed  the  obscure  traces  of 
pectination  would  seem  to  corroborate  this  last  inference.    There  is  no 
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trace  of  an  internal  cavity,  nor  of  segmentation,  but  the  basal  portion 
is  exceedingly  coarsely  fibrous  in  structure. 

Position  and  locality :    In  the  fish-bed  of  the  Upper  Burlington  lime- 
stone ;  Burlington,  Iowa. 


Genus  BYTHIAOANTHUS,  St.  J.  and  W. 

Fin-spines  deeply  imbedded,  laterally  more  or  less  compressed, 
exposed  portion  relatively'  limited  and  but  moderately  produced  verti- 
cally, but  extending  along  the  back  in  a  recumbent  position;  line  of 
insertion  very  oblique  and  more  or  less  coextensixe  with  the  anterior 
margin,  which  latter  is  arched  posteriorly,  terminating  in  an  obtuse, 
beak-like  apex ;  lateral  surfaces  marked  by  more  or  less  prominent, 
conical,  vertically  striated  tubercles,  arranged  in  more  or  leps  regular 
rows  which  obliquely  descend  from  the  anterior  margin  to  the  inferior 
border,  increasing  below  by  implanation.  Posterior  face  relatively  low 
and  vertically  keeled.  Pulp  cavity  forming  a  deep  channel  in  the  post- 
erior side  of  the  base  and  extending  to  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  posterior  face  with  the  shaft  or  base,  possibly  penetrating  the 
body  of  the  spine  towards  the  apex. 

The  recumbent  position  of  the  exposed  part  of  the  ichthyodorulite 
forms  a  striking  feature  of  the  forms  for  which  we  have  proposed  the 
above  generic  designation,  and  which  in  connection  with  the  associate 
characters  as  described  above  present  an  ensemble  of  characteristics 
which  readily  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  <allied  genera.  The  species 
thus  far  determined  pertain  to  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  probably 
both  belonging  to  the  St.  Louis  limestone,  that  described  in  the  present 
work  under  the  name  By.  Van  Homely  and  a  similar  form  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Leidy  from  the  Lower  Carboniferous  of  Tennessee  under  the 
term  Astracanthus  siderins. 

The  afiinities  of  these  ichthyodorulites  with  the  Mesozoie  Astracantki 
are  made  to  appear  more  remote  by  the  examination  of  the  fine  exam])le 
representing  the  species  first  referred  to  above  than  was  the  case  with 
the  imperfect  specimen  possessed  by  Dr.  Leidy,  from  which  the  real 
form  of  the  spine  could  not  be  determined.  There  are  points  of  resem- 
blance between  these  spines  and  the  form  described  by  Prof.  Agassiz 
under  the  name  C/e?«arrmf A  w«  ftrei'w,  from  the  Carboniferous  limestone 
of  England,  a  very  lecuinbent  form  with  vertically  striated  tubercles; 
but  the  latter  are  apparently  disposed  in  rows  parallel  with  the  anterior 
margin  instead  of  descending  obliquely  to  the  inferior  border  as  in  the 
present  examples. 
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Bythiacanthus  Van  IIornei,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  XVII,  Fig.  1. 

Fin-spines  large,  exposed  portion  miissive,  subelliptical  in  section, 
basal  line  nearly  corresponding  to  the  anterior  margin,  presenting  as 
seen  from  the  side  a  long  elliptical  figure,  obliquely  truncated  behind 
by  the  low,  prominently  keeled  posterior  face,  which  scarcely  equals  in 
hight  the  greatest  transverse  diameter  of  the  exposed  portion  of  the 
spine.  Lateral  faces  very  slightlj'  convex  and  gradually  converging  to 
the  rounde<l  anterior  margin,  which  is  smooch  from  wear  above,  and 
termiuatA^d  in  an  obtuse  beak;  tubercles  arranged  in  more  or  less  regu- 
lar rows  obliquely  descending  from  the  anterior  edge  in  a  slight  forward 
curvature  to  the  basal  line,  probably  multiplying  by  implantation,  the 
interspaces  narrow,  faintly  depressed  and  irregularly  striato-puuctate, 
in  a  mature  specimen  there  being  about  iiftecn  such  rows  diverging 
from  the  anterior  border  and  twenty  to  twenty  five  along  the  inferior 
border;  the  tubercles  are  large,  conical,  slightly  compressed  laterally, 
or  eccentric,  with  more  or  less  distinct  trenchant  edges,  rising  from  a 
broad  base,  and  beautifully  sculptured  by  fine  radiating  ridges  which 
abruptly  terminate  below  in  a  faint  constriction  below  which  the  broad 
base  expands  to  the  body  of  the  spine.  The  posterior  face,  as  pre- 
viously remarked,  is  very  low  and  strongly  keeled,  the  lateral  surfaces 
gently  concave  and  coarsely  striatopunctate  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
interspaces  in  the  lateral  faces;  along  the  crest  of  the  median  keel  near 
the  apex  occur  obscure  traces  of  what  appear  to  have  been  denticles, 
but  this  denticulate  appearance  may  be  the  result  of  accident.  Base 
constituting  more  than  two-thirds  the  bulk  of  the  spine,  line  of  inser- 
tion distinctly  marked  by  the  termination  of  the  tuberculose  surface, 
below  which  it  isgently  compressed,  long  elliptical  in  transverse  section, 
anterior  margin  rounded  and  broa<lly  curved  iuferiorly  to  the  obtusely 
rounded  extremity,  posterior  face  deeply  excavated  by  the  pulp  cavity, 
which  latter  apparently  terminates  at  the  junction  of  the  posterior  face 
with  the  line  of  insertion,  exterior  surface  of  the  base  coarsely  and 
irregularly  striatopunctate. 

The  remarkable  form  above  noticed  is  represented  by  a  unique  and 
quite  i>erfect  example,  which  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Van  IIorne,  to 
whom  we  have  dedicated  the  species.  We  are  aware  of  but  a  sin^ile 
other  allied  species,  that  described  by  Dr.  Leidy  under  the  name  Asfe- 
rai'anthwi  Hideriusy  (Dr,  Joseph  Leidy,  187.'3,  Ext.  Vert.  Fauna,  p.  .'?I3, 
PI.  XXXIl,  f.  o9,)  purporting  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous deposits  near  Glasgow,  Tennessee,  and  possibly  behmging  to 
the  St.  Louis  division  of  the  group.    There  seems  to  be  no  question  as 
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to  the  generic  identity  of  these  two  individuals,  and  their  specific  rela. 
tiouship  is  doubtless  most  intimate.  However,  the  form  under  consider- 
ation appears  to  be  especially  distinguished,  as  compared  with  that 
cited  above,  by  its  relatively  broader  base,  the  striation  of  which  is  pos- 
teriorly deflected  instead  of  being  nearly  parallel  with  the  anterior  edge 
as  represented  in  the  Tennessee  specimen,  the  tubercles  are  relatively 
smaller  and  more  numerous,  with  distinct  cutting  edges,  and  more  finely 
striated  vertically,  their  apices  being  directed  upward,  though  trunca- 
ted from  Avear,  as  mentioned  in  the  description  of  B,  Htdenus. 

Position  and  locality  :    In  the  upper  beds  of  the  St.  Louis  formation  ; 
Alton,  Illinois. 


Genus  GLYMMATACAIS^THUS,  St.  J.  and  W. 

Finray  apparently  vertically  elongated  and  posteriorly  arched,  late- 
rally compressed,  the  lateral  faces  converging  to  the  more  or  less  sharply 
rounded  anterior  margin,  and  occupied  by  stellate  or  vertically  striated 
tubercles,  arranged  in  longitudinal  rows  more  or  less  nearly  parallel 
with  the  anterior  edge,  but  increasing  by  implantation  below,  and  often 
disposed  in  irregular  transverse  or  oblique  rows.  Posterior  face  and 
base  unknown.  Pulp  cavity  posterior  occupying  half,  more  or  less,  of 
the  transverse  diameter  of  the  spine. 

The  solitary  fragment  of  ichthyodorulite  affording  the  above  diagnosis, 
would  doubtless  be  regarded  as  probably  referable  to  the  Mcsozoic  genus 
recognized  by  Prof.  AaASSiz  under  the  name  Asteracanthus^  but  we 
believe  we  are  justified  in  recognizing  the  distinction  between  them  as 
based  upon  even  so  indifferently  preserved  specimen  as  the  example 
before  us.  The  tubercles  are  much  more  closely  arranged  laterally,  the 
interspaces  between  the  longitudinal  rows  being  exceedingly  narrow 
and  scarcely  at  all  depressed ;  the  tubercles  are  also  much  more  deli- 
cately sculptured  and  their  stellate  character  far  less  consxncuous  than 
is  the  case  with  the  Asteracanfhi. 

In  the  disposition  and  form  of  the  tubercles  there  exists  marked 
resemblance  to  the  Drepanacanthi ;  but  the  fragment  here  noticed  pre- 
sents in  the  apparent,  however  slight,  posterior  deflection  in  the  descent 
of  the  rows  of  tubercles  evidence  of  the  posterior  curvature  of  the 
spine,  which  fact  precludes  its  reference  to  the  latter  genus. 

The  tendency  of  the  tubercles  to  assume  more  or  less  irregular  trans- 
verse or  oblique  disposition,  also  recalls  a  similar  arrangement  of  the 
tuberculation  in  the  Oracanfhi ;  the  massive  structure  and  symmetrical 
proportions,  however,  together  with  the  probable  truncation  of  the  pos- 
terior border,  serve  to  define  it  from  the  typical  examples  of  that  genus. 
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Glymmatacanthus  Irtshii,  St.  J.  aud  W. 

PI.  XVII,  Kip.  2. 

Fin-8pino  attaining  large  size,  moderately  curved,  transverse  section 
lenticular,  (truncated  posteriorly?)  Lateral  faces  very  gradually  con- 
verging in  a  regular  tbougli  slight  convexity  from  the  posterior  to  the 
anterior  margin,  Avhich  latter  is  sharply  rounded,  sides  covered  with 
numerous  (above  twenty)  closely  approximated  rows  of  strong,  sub- 
conical,  enameled  and  vertically  striated  tubercles,  the  impingement  of 
which  gives  rise  to  irregular  transverse  or  oblique  arrangement,  which, 
but  for  its  irregularity,  is  more  conspicuous,  though  not  so  uniform  as 
the  longitudinal  disposition,  the  tubercles  being  spaced  by  once  to 
twice  their  diameter,  the  interspaces  delicately  striato-punctate  verti- 
cally, but  with  scarcely  a  trace  or  very  faint  intercostal  sulcation,  the 
vertical  rows  increasing  by  implantation  below;  individually  the  tuber- 
cles present  much  uniformity  in  shape  and  size,  being  more  or  less 
circular  or  vertically  oval,  rarely  transversely  elongated  though  often 
two  or  more  tubercles  coalesce  by  lateral  impingement,  constricted  at 
the  base,  and  rising  into  a  low,  obtusely  conical  prominence,  whose 
more  or  less  eccentric  apex  is  generally  above  the  middle,  and  delicately 
sculptured  by  sharp  ra<liating  ridges.  Posterior  face  aud  base  unknown. 
Pulp  cavity  large,  probably  limited  to  the  posterior  half  of  the  spine 
and  similar  in  transverse  section. 

The  above  described  form,  upon  which  the  preceding  generic  de- 
scription is  based,  is  represented  by  a  fragment  of  a  large  spine  which 
was  probably  at  least  ten  inches  in  length  when  entire,  but  of  which 
the  part  before  us  exhibits  a  section  of  about  two  inches  along  the  ante- 
rior border ;  the  posterior  borders,  unfortunately,  are  broken  away,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  character  of  the  posterior  face. 
As  noticed  under  the  preceding  generic  description,  the  affinities  of  the 
spine  in  question  are  somewhat  doubtfully  compared,  on  the  one  hand 
with  the  Asterai'anthi,  and  on  the  other  with  Drepanacanthua.  But  in 
the  absence  of  more  complete  material,  its  nature  aud  relationshix)  can- 
not be  satisfactorily  determined. 

The  species  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Charles  Irish,  the  discoverer  of  the 
unique  specimen  described. 

Position  and  locality :  In  the  upi)er  beds  of  the  Kinderhook  formation ; 
near  Le  Grande,  Iowa. 
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Genus  PHYSONEMUS,  Agassiz. 

The  first  authentic  notice  of  the  genus  PhysonemiiSj  though  first  recog- 
nized by  Prof.  Agassiz,  (Poiss.  Foss.,  Ill,  appended  list  of  new  and 
undescribed  forms,)  we  owe  to  the  investigations  of  Prof.  McCoy,  who 
introduced  a  diagnosis  of  its  generic  characteristics  in  his  work  on  the 
British  Palceozoic  Fossils,  p.  638,  wherein  he  notices  the  supiK)sed  origi- 
nal form  referred  to  by  Prof.  Agassiz,  Ph.  suhteres^  together  with  the 
description  of  a  species  new  to  science,  Fh.  arcuatus,  p.  638,  PI.  3 1,  fig.  29. 

From  the  description  above  referred  to,  the  spines  were  apparently 
regarded  as  having  a  posterior  curvature,  reversing  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  parts,  by  which  the  convex  posterior  border  was  supposed  to 
constitute  the  anterior  margin.  Later,  Messrs.  Newberry  and 
WoRTHEN,  in  a  notice  of  a  remarkable  species  belonging  to  the  Upper 
Burlington  limestone,  which  they  described  in  a  preceding  report  of  the 
Illinois  Geological  Survey,  (Vol.  IV,  p.  373,  PI.  II,  f.  1,)  under  the 
name  Ph.  gigas,  correctly  interpret  the  position  or  forward  curvature  of 
the  apex  of  the  spine ;  and  though  comparison  is  made  with  Ph.  arena- 
tu^j  McCoy,  of  the  Irish  Carboniferous  limestone,  no  reference  is  made 
to  the  generic  diagnosis  preceding  the  description  of  the  latter  form. 

The  material  accessible  to  us,  through  the  labors  of  Messrs.  Springer, 
Wachsmuth,  Van  IIorne  and  ourselves,  though  not  extensive, 
embraces  more  or  less  satisfactory  representation  of  the  several  forms 
aiforded  by  the  various  formations  of  our  Lower  Carboniferous  group, 
first  appearing  in  the  Kinderhook  or  lowest  member,  and  extending  up 
into  the  Chester  or  upper  division,  from  which  latter  a  single  small 
specimen  has  come  to  our  notice.  With  this  material  we  have  been 
enabled  to  arrive  at  a  pretty  thorough  understanding  of  the  generic 
peculiarities  as  represented  in  the  several  species  now  determined,  and 
from  which  the  following  amended  description  is  presented : 

Dorsal  spine  generally  strong,  laterally  compressed,  deeply  imbedded, 
curved  with  the  apex  directed  towards  the  front.  Exposed  portion  of 
the  spine  more  or  less  flattened  laterally,  truncated  posteriorly,  rounded 
in  front  along  the  concave  anterior  margin  which  arises  from  a  more  or 
less  prominent  or  laterally  expanded  shoulder  ;  lateral  faces  occupied 
by  parallel  longitudinal  costae  which  bear  sculptured  tubercles  whose 
apices  are  directed  downward,  and  form  a  pair  of  perhaps  less  promi- 
nent cost®,  on  either  side  of  the  anterior  edge  arise  a  row  of  similar 
but  much  larger,  alternately  disposed  tubercles,  which  extend  at  least 
to  the  antero-inferior  shoulder.  Posterior  face  depressed  (?)  or  convex 
and  traversed  by  a  more  or  less  prominent  median  keel.  Pulp  cavity 
relatively  large,  extending  well  towards  the  tip,  and  opening  out  into  a 
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more  or  less  profoand  excavation  along  the  postero-inferior  borders  of 
the  spine.  Basal  portion  compressed  beneath  the  antero-inferior  shoul- 
der, often  deeply  notched  in  front,  and  more  or  less  produced  anteriorly, 
terminating  in  an  acute  or  rounded  extremity  ;  line  of  insertion  marked 
by  the  termination  of  the  costation  of  the  exposed  lateral  faces.  Attain 
large  size. 

A  striking  feature  observed  in  a  large  collection  of  those  ichthyodoru- 
lites,  is  the  denuded  condition  of  the  external  surface  by  which  the 
tuberculation  has  been  removed,  and  in  most  instances  eveiy  vestige  of 
the  costation  has*  also  disappeared,  leaving  a  perfectly  smooth  surface, 
in  which  latter  condition  they  would  be  most  puzzling  objects  but  for 
the  fortunate  possession  of  specimens  exhibiting  various  conditions  of 
preservation.  As  often  occurs  in  spines  whose  surfaces  are  studded 
with  prominent,  isolated  tubercles,  the  superficial  characteristics  are 
seldom  preserved  in  other  than  mutilated  condition;  but  it  is  notable 
amongst  these  Physonemi  that  very  few  examples  show  all  the  distinc- 
tive features  of  the  genus,  or  more  than  the  general  outline,  and  under 
these  circumstances  a  perfectly  trustworthy  definition  of  their  specific 
characteristics  cannot,  in  many  cases,  be  given,  or  at  least  carried 
beyond  the  particulars  of  form  and  proportion. 

There  are  also  other  characters  which  pertain  to  the  development  of 
the  individual,  as  indicated  in  apparently  old  and  youug  specimens  of 
the  same  species,  by  which  the  outline  of  extreme  examples  oifers  con- 
siderable contrast,  as  noticed  in  connection  with  the  description  of  the 
Kinderhook  form,  Ph.  proclivus.  But  probably  the  origin  of  most  of 
these  eccentricities  in  shape  is  directly  traceable  to  the  effects  of  abra- 
sion, by  which  the  comparatively  thin  posterior  walls  of  the  spine  have 
been  destroyed,  opening  to  view  the  entire  extent  of  the  internal  cavity, 
which  in  the  majority  of  specimens  before  us  forms  a  more  or  less  deep 
channel  in  the  posterior  face,  gradually  becoming  obsolete  on  approach- 
ing either  attenuated  extremity.  So  great  are  the  modifications  in  out- 
line produced  by  the  accidental  removal  of  a  greater  or  less  extent  of 
the  posterior  portion,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  appreciate  the  specific 
identity  of  individuals  exhibiting  different  degrees  of  abrasion,  as 
instanced  in  the  examples  of  Ph.  Altonensis  of  the  St.  Louis  formation. 

From  the  figures  of  Ph.  arcuatm^  McCoy,  it  is  apparent  Prof.  MoOoY 
possessed  a  nearly  perfect  specimen.  The  original  of  Ph.  ffigas,  N.  and 
W.,  of  the  Upper  Burlington  limestone,  though  quite  perfect  as  to  the 
completeness  of  the  body,  the  exposed  surface  does  not  exhibit  the 
tuberculose  ornamentation  of  the  longitudinal  costse  which  formed  a 
beautiful  feature  of  its  ornamentation,  and  which  is  shown  in  specimens 
subsequently  obtained  by  Mr.  Springer  and  one  of  the  writers.  The 
entire  surface  was  beautifully  tuberculated,  the  tubercles  being  closely 
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arraDged  aloDg  the  costaB  or  separated  by  a  space  eqaal  to  or  exceeding 
their  own  diameter^  very  gradually  diminishing  in  size  posteriorly,  but 
presenting  a  marked  contrast  in  size  to  the  large,  widely  spaced  tuber- 
cles along  the  anterior  margin,  which,  however,  they  intimately  resem- 
ble in  form  and  radiate-sculpturing ;  the  intercostal  spaces  about  equal 
the  diameter  of  the  ribs  except  along  the  anterior  edge  where  they  form 
a  rather  wide,  gently  depressed  area  on  either  side.  The  lateral  faces 
slightly  converge  posteriorly,  giving  to  the  transverse  section  a  long- 
ovate  figure,  the  narrow  extremity  of  which  is  truncated  by  the  i>oste- 
rior  face,  which  latter  is  but  gently  raised  along  the  median  keel  and 
faintly  channeled  either  side,  the  postero-lateral  edges  forming  an 
obtuse  angle  without  any  sign  of  denticles,  though  such  may  have 
existed.  The  basal  portion,  as  usual,  is  deeply  excavated  by  the  pulp 
cavity,  which  latter  has  a  clavate  section  in  the  upper  partof  the  spine; 
antero-inferior  shoulder  prominent,  rounded  above  and  moderately 
expanded  laterally,  beneath  which  in  front  the  base  is  deeply  notched 
and  laterally  compressed,  and  continued  anteriorly  into  an  obtuse  point 
Most  of  the  examples  of  this  form,  of  which  we  have  had  for  examina- 
tion those  of  less  than  an  inch  in  length  to  the  fine  original  of  the  spe- 
cies which  probably  attained  the  length  of  ten  inches,  are  in  a  perfectly 
nude  condition  and  much  modified  in  outline  by  attrition.  As  com- 
pared with  Ph.arcuattiSj  McCoy,  these  spines  are  proportionately  longer 
and  narrower,  and  probably  less  strongly  arched  forward,  and,  as 
remarked  by  Messrs.  New^berby  and  Worthen,  the  tubercles  are  less 
symmetrical  or  more  eccentrically  apiculate,  more  finely  sculptured,  and 
the  large  anterior  ones  apparently  isolated  by  wide  vertical  spaces. 

The  chief  distinction  of  the  genus  as  here  defined,  compared  with 
XystracanthuSj  Leidy,  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  DrepanacanthuSj  N.  and 
W.,  consists  in  the  relatively  greater  prominence  of  the  anteroinferior 
shoulder,  and  the  prevalence  of  a  plain  space  of  greater  or  less  breadth 
either  side  of  the  anterior  margin  which  is  occupied  by  the  compara* 
tively  extravagantly  developed  tubercles,  distinctions  which  are  proba- 
bly of  generic  value.  The  first  authentic  examples  of  the  latter  genus 
appear  in  the  Keokuk  formation,  and  which  are  very  closely  related  to, 
if  indeed  not  identical  with  Xyatracanthm,  Leidy. 

Professor  Agassiz  described  in  the  Poissons  Fossiles  (III,  PI.  1,  fig. 
7  and  8,)  a  species  of  dorsal  spine  from  the  Carboniferous  limestone 
of  Bristol,  England,  under  the  name  Onchus  hamatus^  which  presents  a 
striking  resemblance  to  denuded  specimens  of  the  present  genus.  Sub- 
sequently Professor  Agassiz  recognized  the  above  species  as  the  type 
of  a  distinct  genus,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  CladacanthuSj  Fois.  Foss.f 
III,  appended  list  of  new  forms.  In  a  list  of  the  species  of  Carbonife- 
rous fishes  contained  in  his  collection,  kindly  communicated  by  Lord 
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Enniskillen,  it  appears  that  CIndacanthiis  paradoxus^  Ag.,  is  identical 
with,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  founded  upon  the  Onckus  hamatm.  Since 
it  appears  very  uncertain  what  relation  Physonemus  suhteres,  Ag.,  holds 
to  the  spines  represented  by  Ph,  arcuatusj  McOoy,  it  may  result  in  tlie 
transfer  of  all  the  species  heretofore  described  under  Physoneinus^  except 
ph.  siibtereSjthe  original  form  recognized  by  Professor  Agassiz,  to  Clad- 
acanthusj  Ag. 


PHYSONEMI  OF  THE  KINDERHOOK. 

Ph.  PROCLiviJS,  Ph.  depbessus.  Ph.  garinatus. 

PL  XVni.  Fig.  1.8,3,4,5. 

The  following  forms  are  determined  from  worn  specimens,  none  of 
which  retain  a  complete  transverse  section  of  the  exposed  portion  of  the 
spine,  the  posterior  walls,  which  were  doubtless  very  thin,  having  been 
destroyed,  thus  exposing  to  view  the  internal  cavity  which  forms  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  spines  a  more  or  less  deep  channel  in  the  pos- 
terior face  in  front  of  which  the  solid  anterior  body  extends  to  the  ante- 
rior edge.  In  shape  and  size  the  specimens  exhibit  much  individual 
variation,  and  which  may  possibly  be  attributable  to  the  greater  or  less 
abrasion  to  which  the  individual  siiecimeus  have  been  exposed,  and  by 
which  their  outline  has  been  more  or  less  moditied.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine  the  relative  import- 
ance of  certain  characters,  as  the  extreme  erect  and  depressed  position 
of  the  exposed  body,  the  relative  prominence  of  the  antero-inferior 
shoulder,  and  the  anteriorly  produced  basal  portion,  though  they  may 
prove  to  be  dependent  upon  age,  or  indicative  of  developmental  origin. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  apparent  characters,  in  the  absence  of 
those  which  would  afiford  a  knowledge  of  the  superficial  ornamentation, 
but  of  which  latter  none  of  our  specimens  reveal  the  faintest  trace,  two, 
perhaps  three,  more  or  less  distinctly  marked  forms  occur,  to  which  we 
have  applied  the  distinctive  terms  Ph.  procHvuSj  Ph.  depressus  and  Ph. 
carinatusj  in  allusion  to  the  predominant  feature  by  which  they  are 
respectively  distinguished  in  the  imperfect  state  of  preservation  of  the 
spines  before  us. 

Physonemus  peoclivus. 

PI.  XVIII.  Fig.  1,8. 

Authentic  examples  of  the  present  form  have  thus  far  been  obtained 
only  from  the  lower  fish-bed  of  the  Kinderhook,  and  of  which  there  ieure 
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several  in  the  collections  of  Messrs.  Springer  and  Waghsmuth.  It  is 
especially  distinguished  by  the  erect  or  strong  forward  curvature  of  the 
external  body,  the  sharp  anterior  margin  terminating  Mow  in  the 
broadly  expanded  and  slightly  convex  though  laterally  sharply  defined 
anteroinferior  shoulder,  which,  instead ot  being  notched  in  front, grad- 
ually narrows  and  slopes  into  the  superior  basal  edge,  terminating  in  a 
blunt  point;  the  lateral  surfaces  are  traversed  longitudinally  and  nearly 
centrally  by  a  distinct  groove,  transverse  section  near  the  middle  sub- 
lenticular, the  posterior  face  moderately  channeled  by  the  exposed 
pulp  cavity.  The  largest  specimen  was  probably  above  an  inch  in 
length. 


Phtsonemus  depbessus. 

PI.  XVin,  Fig.  3. 

Is  represented  by  a  few  imperfect  specimens,  also  from  the  lower  fish- 
bed,  which  are  particularly  recognizable  by  their  larger  size,  depressed 
position  or  comparatively  gentle  curvature,  the  anteroinferior  shoulder 
broadly  rounded  from  side  to  side,  notched  in  front  and  produced 
anteriorly  into  a  long,  slender  point;  transverse  section  similar  to  the 
preceding  form,  perhaps  less  sharply  rounded  in  front,  and  moderately 
excavated  by  the  open  pulp  cavity  behind.  Length  of  the  largest 
example  above  two  inches. 


Physonemus  carinatus. 

PI.  XVIIl,  F\g    i,5 

Two  fragments  of  spines  from  the  upper  fishbed  of  the  Kinderhook, 
preserving  the  inferior  portion,  are  the  sole  representatives  of  the  pres- 
ent form  in  the  collections.  The  spines  were  probably  near  the  last 
above  mentioned  in  form  and  position,  and  especially  characterized  by 
the  more  or  less  laterally  compressed  and  keeled  anteroinferior  shoulder; 
more  or  less  deeply  notched  in  front  and  produced  anteriorly,  and  in 
transverse  section  laterally  more  compressed  than  is  the  case  in  either 
of  the  above  named  forms.  lu  size  the  specimens  here  referred  to  prob- 
ably attaine<l  the  length  of  two  inches. 

With  the  material  in  hands,  however  apparently  well  defined  the 
forms  mentioned  above,  we  are  not  prepared  to  express  an  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  characters  upon  which  they  are  founded,  nor  can  this 
be  ascertained  without  the  aid  of  larger  collections  and  specimens  show- 
ing the  external  ornamentation.  But  the  study  of  the  collections  under 
consideration  seems  to  anticipate  at  least  two  distinct  species — the  two 
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first  meDtioned  may  prove  to  be  identical,  their  differences  attributable 
to  difference  in  age. 

Compared  with  forms  from  other  horizons,  the  first  named,  Ph,  pro- 
clivtis,  bears  perhaps  closest  resemblance  to  the  Keokuk  form  which  we 
have  indicated  under  the  name  Ph.  parvulusj  but  is  apparently  less 
robust  and  relatively  shorter.  That  above  referred  to  under  the  name 
Ph,  depressw  equally  resembles  the  medium  size  individuals  in  the 
Upper  Burlington  fish-bed,  which  we  believe  to  be  identical  with  Ph. 
gigasy  N.  and  W.,  the  only  appreciable  difference  consisting  in  the  rela- 
tively less  strong  and  laterally  more  compressed  figure  of  the  present 
spines.  The  sharply  carinated  antero-inferior  shoulder  of  the  last 
described  form,  Ph.oannatu8,  distinguishes  it  from  any  form  with  which 
we  have  had  the  means  of  instituting  a  comparison. 


Phtsonemus  parvulus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  XVm.  Fig.  11, 12. 

This  little  spine  is  distinguished  by  the  strong  curvature  and  propor- 
tionately stout  build,  the  transverse  section  showing  gently  convex 
lateral  faces  which  rapidly  converge  towards  the  anterior  edge,  the  pos- 
terior face  relatively  broad,  anteroposterior  shoulder  moderately  promi- 
nent, gently  convex  above,  and  reaching  probably  half  way  across  the 
base  x)osterior]y,  below  which  the  inserted  portion  is  compressed,  sligutly 
notched  in  front,  and  terminated  in  an  obtuse  point.  The  largest  speci- 
men is  a  little  less  than  one  inch  in  length,  about  .35  inch  in  breadth  at 
the  basal  line,  and  about  .15  inch  across  the  posterior  face  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  exposed  portion. 

We  have  seen  only  a  couple  of  specimens  of  this  form,  both  of  which 
are  denuded  of  every  trace  of  external  ornamentation,  and  the  posterior 
walls  are  worn  away,  the  posterior  aspect  being  deeply  channeled  by 
the  pulp  cavity.  One  of  these  specimens,  belonging  to  the  collection  of 
Dr.  Williams,  of  Boonville,  exhibits  nearly  the  entire  outline  and  the 
basal  region ;  the  other,  obtained  by  Mr.  Wobthen,  though  less  perfect, 
shows  the  transverse  section  of  an  individual  of  about  the  same  size. 
Its  stout  profiortions,  strong  curvature,  and  thick  transverse  section, 
distinguish  it  from  Ph.proclivuSj  the  young  of  Ph,  gigasj  N.  and  W.,  as 
also  Ph.  Chesterensis. 

Position  and  locality :  Bare  in  the  fishbed  horizon  of  the  Eeoknk 
limestone ;  Boonville,  Missouri,  and  near  Warsaw,  Illinois. 
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Physoxemus  Ai.T03ciafsis,  Sl  J.  and  W. 

PI  iix.  n^  i-j 

Fin-spine  atta'ns  large  size.  External  portion  erect,  soblenticnlar  in 
transverse  section,  rapidly  tapering  to  the  apex  which  is  posterior  to  a 
vertical  metlian  line^higbt  less  than  the  horizontal  ilimension  of  the  baae, 
anterior  margin  regnlariy  curved  and  forming  one-foarth  of  a  circle,  merg- 
ing below  into  the  laterally  expandeil,  gently  convex,  elliptic  antero- 
inferior shoulder,  beneath  which  the  base  forms  a  sharp  constrictioo  ; 
lateral  surfaces  flattened  above,  very  slightly  convex  below,  gradnallj 
converging  to  the  obtusely  angular  or  rounded  anterior  margin,  more  or 
less  compressed  inferiorly  along  the  posterior  borders,  broadly  expanded 
along  the  basal  line,  the  denuded  surface  finely  stria  to- punctate.  Pos- 
terior face  very  gently  and  somewhat  irregularly  arched,  occupied  by  a 
prominent  medium  keel  and  gently  channeleil  either  side,  postero  lateral 
angles  well-defined  above,  inferiorly  obsolete  or  merging  into  the  body 
of  the  spine.  Base  sharply  compressed  beneath  the  antero-iuferior 
shoulder  and  deeply  notcbeil  in  front,  produced  anteriorly  into  a  long, 
slender  point,  posteriorly  merging  into  the  exi>osetl  body  of  the  spine, 
and  similarly  striato  punctate,  the  channel  of  the  internal  cavity  reach- 
ing to  the  extremity  Internal  cavity  large,  extending  nearly  to  the 
ai>ex,  lenticular  or  long-ovate  in  transverse  section,  the  obtuse  extrem- 
ity anterior  and  encroaching  on  the  anterior  wall  towards  the  ai>ex 
which  is  even  slijrbler  than  the  dense  Inxly  dhmfz  the  posterior  borders, 
and  deeply  excavating  the  i>ostero- inferior  margin.  A  large  specimen 
a1>out  seven  inches  in  length,  measures  two  inches  in  greatest  dii meter, 
.60  inch  in  tbiekuess,  basal  line  about  4.1'5  inch,  elevation  of  the  exter- 
nal i»ortion  over  the  horizontal  line  contiuue<l  from  the  shoulder  above 
three  inches. 

All  the  specimens  of  this  species  examined  by  us  are  imperfect  in  the 
nonpreservation  of  the  external  ornamentation,  of  the  special  character 
of  which  we  have  no  intimation.  The  collection  of  Mr.  Va:?  HoR2aB 
affords  a  fioe,  large  individual  exhibiting  the  entire  outline  of  the  spine, 
and  i»erfect  with  the  exception  of  the  tuberculose  ornamentation  ;  and 
from  the  same  locality  (Alton),  Mr.  Van  Hobne  has  obtained  a  smaller 
specimen,  which  latter  is  in  the  condition  of  the  majority  of  the  speci- 
mens of  the  genus,  that  is,  the  denuded  external  surfaces  and  the  bro- 
ken i>osterior  face.  Together,  these  specimens  contribute  important 
data  to  our  knowle<lge  of  the  actual  outline  of  the  ichthyodorulite  and 
the  modifications  produced  by  abrasion,  and  which  is  very  similar  in  all 
forms.  Thus  the  imperfect  spine  above  referred  to  scarcely  affords  a 
Kuggestion  of  the  entire  outline  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  large  specimen. 
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and  yet  iu  every  other  respect  their  reseinblaDce  is  so  intimate  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  specific  identity.  The  breaking  away  and 
erosion  of  the  posterior  borders  results  in  reducing  the  entire  posterior 
aspect  to  a  curved  line  corresponding  more  or  less  nearly  with  the  ante- 
rior limit  of  the  internal  cavity,  the  lateral  walls  becoming  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  more  or  less  deep  channel  which  it  forms  in  the  posterior 
side.  In  the  spines  under  consideration,  by  this  means  the  diameter  of 
the  body  is  reduced  to  less  than  one-third  its  entire  breadth,  besides 
greatly  reducing  its  vertical  elevation,  so  as  to  give  the  basal  portion 
disproportionately  large  dimensions,  though  t^e  anteriorly  produced 
portion  suffers  equally  from  abrasion,  being  diminished  horizontally 
and  vertically  to  the  extent  of  the  thin  lateral  walls  protecting  the  infe- 
rior prolongation  of  the  pulp  cavity ;  hence,  it  will  be  observed,  the 
process  of  abrasion  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  posterior  and  inferior  bor- 
ders, and  in  the  successive  stages  of  its  progress,  the  region  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  anteroinferior  shoulder  assumes  successively  a  relatively 
more  and  more  exaggerated  predominance. 

Amongst  some  small  spines  obtained  from  the  same  formation  at 
Pella,  Iowa,  there  are  several  fragments  of  PhysonemL  of  which  the 
only  appreciable  distinction,  aside  from  their  relatively  diminutive  size, 
consists  in  the  truncation  and  broadly  rounded  extremity  of  the  antero- 
inferior shoulder  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  the  notch  in  front,  the 
sharx)  superior  edge  of  the  base  terminating  at  the  edge  of  the  shoulder. 
The  condition  of  these  latter  spines  recalls  that  of  the  Kinderhook  form 
to  which  we  have  referred  under  the  name  Ph.  proclivus,  and  which 
holds  about  the  same  relation  in  this  particular  to  Ph.  depressus  of  the 
same  deposits,  as  do  the  present  examples  to  the  large  specimens 
described  above,  the  origin  of  which  may  be  partly  due  to  abrasion  and 
partly  to  the  development  of  the  spine. 

Position  and  locality  :  In  the  upper  beds  of  the  St.  Louis  limestone ; 
Alton,  Illinois,  and  Pella,  Iowa. 


Physonemus  Ohsstebknsis,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PL  XIX.  Fig.  4. 

Dorsal  spine  represented  by  a  small  and  imperfect  specimen,  iu  which 
the  external  ornamentation  .is  entirely  obliterated  and  the  posterior 
portion  worn  away  so  as  to  expose  the  external  cavity,  which  forms  a 
moderate  depression  in  the  present  aspect  of  the  posterior  face.  The 
basal  portion  is  also  broken  away,  and  the  anteroinferior  shoulder  worn 
down  so  as  to  appear  as  a  moderately  laterally  expanded,  depressed 
prominence.    Outline  strongly  curved,  transverse  section  long-elliptical^ 
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trancated  posteriorly,  lateral  faces  flattened  and  nearly  parallel  in  the 
posterior  half,  sharply  rounded  in  front  to  the  anterior  margin,  and 
marked  in  the  worn  condition  by  a  comparatively  deep  longitudina' 
sulcus,  slightly  anterior  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  internal  cavity. 
Length  along  the  strongly  arched  outline  .40  inch,  lateral  breadth  near 
the  basal  line  about  .IG,  greatest  thickness  in  same  region  .05  inch. 

The  specimen  above  described  may  be  recognized  by  its  general 
symmetrical  outline  and  proportions,  probably  approaching  the  young 
spines  which  we  have  referred  to  Ph.  gigasj  more  closely  than  other 
determined  forms;  but. the  more  strongly  arched  outline  and  flattened 
transverse  section  ofl<er  distinguishing  features.  It  is  also  less  lenticu- 
lar In  transverse  section,  and  probably  more  gradually  tapering  than 
Ph.  procUvMS  of  the  Kinderhook,  with  which,  in  the  condition  of  the  sole 
representation  here  noticed,  it  bears  intimate  resemblance. 

Position  and  locality  :    Rare  in  the  Chester  formation  ;  Chester,  111. 

In  dealing  with  most  of  the  forms  of  this  genus  of  ichthyodorulites, 
we  have  been  compelled,  in  most  instances,  to  rely  upon  forms  and  pro- 
portions for  discriminating  features,  and  these  have  been  given  as  they 
appear  in  the  specimens  examined,  and  which  it  is  believed  will  require 
little  modification,  though  the  discovery  of  specimens  which  shall  dis- 
play those  other  superficial  features  most  essential  in  the  definition  of 
intimately  allied  forms  will  largely  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  aflini- 
ties  of  the  foregoing  forms. 


Deep  AN  ACANTHUS  EEVBESUS,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI    XIX.  Fig.  5,6 

A  fragment  of  a  dorsal  spine,  discovered  bj'  Mr.  VanIIoene,  showing 
little  more  than  an  inch  of  the  inferior  portion  above  the  line  of  inser- 
tion, appears  to  be  referable  to  the  genus  Drepanacanthua.  The  spine  is 
moderatel}'  curve<l  and  rather  rapidly  tapering,  in  which  respect  it 
approaches  the  Coal  Measure  form  Xystracanthus  acinacifonnis  more 
closely  than  1).  gemmatuHj  N.  and  W.,  of  the  Keokuk  limestone.  Trans- 
verse section  sublenticular,  truncated  posteriorly,  lateral  surfaces  flat- 
tened or  very  slightly  convex,  gradually  converging  and  rounded  along 
the  anterior  margin,  and  occupied  by  numerous,  probably  not  less  than 
twenty,  tuberculose  costa),  spaced  by  less  than  their  own  diameter. 
The  tubercles  are  quite  variable  in  shape  and  degree  of  radiate  sculp- 
turing, varying  from  vertically  to  transversly  elongated,  culminating  in 
a  transverse  apical  crest  over  the  inferior  border,  and  more  or  less  reg- 
ularly diminishing  in  size  posteriorly,  those  of  the  posterior  costse  plain 
or  relatively  meagerly  sculpt ure<l  and  more  widely  spaced  vertically; 
but  a  marked  |>eculianty  presented  by  the  specimen  is  the  apparent 
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reversed  position  of  the  apical  crest  in  the  large  transverse  tubercles 
along  the  anterior  margin,  the  inferior  declivity  gently  descending  and 
the  superior  slope  abrupt,  as  shown  in  ^g.  5  b,  enlargment  showing  the 
slightly  eccentric  middle  row  and  the  two  large  lateral  rows  immedi- 
ately occupying  the  auterior  margin.  The  line  of  insertion  is  very 
oblique,  indicating  a  correspondingly  depressed  or  moderate  inclination 
of  the  spine. 

A  specimen  from  the  same  horizon  at  St.  Louis,  representing  an 
apparently  young  spine,  fig.  Oa,  may  prove  to  be  specifically  identical 
with  the  above,  having  the  same  general  outline  and  showing  the  basal 
characteristics  of  the  genus,  or  the  incons])icuous  antero  inferior  shoul- 
der and  general  slender,  elongated  outline,  but  in  a  nude  condition 
without  trace  of  tuberculose  ornamentation. 

Position  and  locality :  Rare,  upper  beds  of  the  St.  Louis  limestone ; 
Alton,  Illinois,  and  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


Genus  XTSTKACAXTHUS,  Leidy. 

XyMtracanthug  areuntiut,  Liedt,  Proc.  A.ca<l.  Nat   Sci.  Phila.,  18.'»f).  3;  Extinct  Vert.  Faaua,  Dr.  Hay- 
den*«  U.  S.  Cicol.  Survey  €>f  tbe  TMi-ltono«,  IdTI,  p.  312.  P..  XVII,  (!«.  25. 

The  above  referred  to  genus  and  species  was  recognized  by  Dr.  Leidy 
from  a  unique  and  nearly  entire  spine,  discovered  by  Messrs.  Hayden 
and  Meek  in  the  Upper  Coal  Measures  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  From 
the  solitary  example,  which  does  not  preserve  the  inserted  extremity, 
it  would  be  difiicult  to  clearly  define  the  characteristics  of  the  spine, 
but  which  are  quite  appare\)t  in  the  light  of  other  and  generically  iden- 
tical specimens  which  have  since  been  discovered  in  the  Coal  Measure 
strata  of  Illinois.  On  application.  Dr.  Leidy  kindly  loaned  us  the 
original  specimen  noticed  by  him,  a  comparison  of  which  with  the  Illi- 
nois spines  conclusively  establishes  the  generic  identity  of  the  latter  with 
the  Kansas  specimen. 

Allied  to  PhysonetnuSy  Agassiz,  from  which  it  is  mainly  distinguished 
by  the  more  slender,  straighter  outline,  and  the  less  preiK)nderance  of 
theautero-inferior  shoulder,  it  remains  to  l>e  ascertained  in  what  essen- 
tial feature  the  spines  of  this  genus  differ  from  Drepanacanthus^  N.  and 
\V.,  occuring  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  formations.  Presenting  nearly 
the  same  jiroportionate  characters,  perhaps  slightly  more  rapidly  taper- 
ing, it  would  appear  that  we  must  look  for  distinguishing  features,  if 
such  exist,  in  the  style  and  arrangement  of  the  external  ornamentation. 
But  as  far  as  our  observations  extend,  there  would  appear  to  l)e  qnite 
as  great  variableness  in  this  respect  amongst  the  Coal  Measure  forms 
us  there  is  between  them  and  the  Lower  Carboniferous  forms.     In  view 
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of  ibis  marked  similarity,  it  would  seem  highly  improbable  that  the 
spines  from  the  two  periods  are  of  more  remote  relationship  than  sub- 
generic,  if,  indeed,  they  prove  not  to  be  congeneric. 

The  spine  described  by  Messrs.  Neavbekry  and  Wokthen  under 
the  name  Drepanacanthiis  anceps  (111.  Rep.,  Vol.  II,  p.  122,  PI.  12,  fig.  8), 
from  the  Upper  Coal  Measures  near  Springfield,  Illinois,  is  generically 
identical  with  the  form  above  allnded  to ;  making  with  the  two  addi- 
tional forms  noticed  below,  in  all  four  species  at  present  known  from 
the  Coal  Measures. 


Xystracanthus  MiRABiLis,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  so,  Fig.  1. 

Spine  large,  moderately  curved,  anterior  and  posterior  margins  rather 
rapidly  converging  towards  the  ai>ex,  compressed  laterally ;  sides  flat, 
obtusely  rounded  in  front,  abruptly  defined  along  the  obtuse  postero- 
lateral angles  of  the  gently  arched  x>osterior  face,  which  is  rather 
strongly  keeled  with  slightly  channeled  spaces  on  either  side,  which 
slope  at  an  angle  of  about  li5^ ;  pulp-cavity  posterior  to  the  median 
line,  probably  oblong  or  obtusely  elliptical  in  transverse  section,  lateral 
diameter  less  than  half  the  greater  diameter,  lateral  and  posterior  walls 
comparatively  thin.  Base  unknown.  Superficial  tubercles  variable  in 
form  and  size  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  spine,  arranged  in  close  longitu- 
dinal rows,  which  increase  by  implantation  towards  the  base,  where 
they  are  relatively  much  smaller  than  nearer  the  apex;  in  general 
appearance  they  are  slightly  constricted  at  base,  abrnptly  rising  along 
the  inferior  border  into  an  obtusely  angulafand  acuminate  transverse 
crest,  above  which  the  surface  gradually  descends  in  a  broad,  smooth 
convexity  to  the  low-rounded,  inbeveled  superior  border,  and  ornamen- 
ted by  more  or  less  distinct,  irregularly  disposed  sharp  cariuie;  in  front 
towards  the  base,  the  median  line  is  occupied  by  a  row  of  medium-sized, 
narrow  tubercles  which  extend  probably  two  inches  above  the  dorsal 
line  of  insertion,  flanked  on  either  side  in  the  lower  half  by  one,  two  or 
three  rows  of  similar  denticles,  the  exterior  row  continuing  above  in 
larger  eccentric  transverse  prominences  which  gradually  change  into 
veT-tically  elongated,  high  crested  tubercles  towards  the  apex,  forming 
a  prominent  row  on  either  margin  of  the  median  line  throughout  nearly 
the  entire  length  of  the  expo8e<l  spine;  behind  the  latter  one  or  two 
rows  of  similar  but  much  smaller  tubercles  occur  on  either  side,  fol- 
lowed by  numerous  rows  which  successively  diniMiish  in  size  to  the 
postero-lateral  angles,  the.  last  row  being  composed  of  slightly  larger 
denticles  than  the  preceding;  near  the  base  there  are  for tj^  five  to 
filly  of  these  rows,  which  diminish  to  halt  that  number  two-thirds  the 
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distance  to  the  apex,  in  wbich  region  the  tubercles  are  also  relatively 
larger.  The  transverse  crest  of  the  larger  tubercles,  especially  those  in 
front,  often  presents  an  exceedingly  sharp  carina,  and  though  generally 
smooth,  sometimes  the  basal  portion  is  marked  by  short  carinse  ; 
throu£:hout  the  tubercles  present  a  iK)lished  enameled  surface,  and  are 
delicately  ornamented  with  sharp  ridges  arranged  in  irregular  radiating 
manner,  sometimes  reaching  the  summit,  but  generally  confined  to  the 
borders,  the  upper  slope  being  quite  smooth.  Where  the  tubercles  have 
been  broken  off,  leaving  only  the  cicatrices  of  their  bases,  the  surface 
presents  a  longitudinally  fluted  apfiearance,  the  shallow  channels  or 
interspaces  being  fine  striato-puuctate  similar  to  the  smooth  posterior 
face. 

The  remarkable  ichthyodorulite  herein  described  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  John  Wolf,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  use  of  the  specimen. 
It  represents  a  spine  the  exposed  part  of  which  was  probably  ten  to 
eleven  inches  in  bight,  two  or  three  inches  of  the  upper  extremity  having 
been  lost,  while  the  entire  base,  or  that  portion  which  was  imbedded  in 
the  body  of  the  fish,  is  broken  away,  only  a  faint  trace  of  the  smooth 
area  which  marked  the  junction  of  the  dorsal  line  being  visible  in  the 
mid<lle  angle  of  the  broken  spine  The  body  of  the  spine  in  the  region  of 
the  pulp-cavity  is  crushed  so  as  to  bring  the  opposite  walls  of  the  cavity 
in  close  contact,  causing  the  distortion  shown  in  the  illustration,  and 
which  is  the  condition  of  nearly  all  the  Xystracanihi.  The  anterior  half 
retains  its  form,  enabling  the  accurate  restoration  of  the  posterior  por- 
tion. It  is  evident  also  that  the  opening  of  the  cavity  was  situated 
very  low,  if  at  all  above  the  dorsal  line. 

From  the  forms  described  from  the  Lower  Carboniferous  formations, 
under  the  term  DrepanacanthuSj  the  present  8i)ecies  ditfer  so  markedly 
as  scarcely  to  require  detailed  comparison  ;  while  its  relation  to  other 
forms  is  noticed  in  the  following  description  under  X.  acinaciformis. 

Pofiition  and  locality  :  In  the  carbonaceous  shales  overlaying  coal  No. 
4  or  5,  Coal  Measures  ^  near  Canton,  Fulton  county,  Illinois. 


Xystracanthus  AOiNACiroE3ris,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PL  ao,  Mg.  9. 

Spine  gently  arched  forward,  gradually  tapering  to  the  extremity, 
laterally  compressed  to  a  nearly  uniform  thickness  which  is  about  one- 
fifth  the  greatest  width,  obtusely  rounded  in  front,  posterior  face  cari- 
nate  with  a  slight  channel  on  either  side  of  the  keel,  posterolateral 
angles  sharply  defined  and  forming  a  thin  edge  below  the  opening  of  the 
medullar}'  cavity.    Base  more  compressed,  terminating  in  a  sharp  angle 
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in  the  tubercles  along  the  posterior  angles  than  in  those  occupying  tlie 
bo<1y  of  the  spine.  It  is  possible  these  differences  are  'merely  charac- 
teristic of  age,  but  iis  yet  our  materials  are  insufficient  for  the  successful 
investigation  of  the  development  of  tliese  defensive  8])ines.  The  rela- 
tively narrower  and  more  strongly  curved  outline,  and  laterally  elongated, 
sharp  crested  tubercles  distinguish  A".  arcuattiSj  Leidy,  from  the  present 
form. 

Oeological  position  and  locality  :  Discovered  by  Mr.  Alex.  Butters, 
in  the  carl>onaceous  roof-shales  of  coal  No.  5,  associated  with  Edestus 
Heinrich^iiy  N.  and  W.,  Fetrodus  occidentaliit,  N.  and  W.,  etc.,  Carlin- 
ville,  Illinois. 

Genus  ERISMACANTHUS,  McCoy. 
Erismaoanthus  McCoyanus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  XXII,  Fig.  1-5. 

Fin-spine  of  medium  size.  Basal  shaft  nearly  vertical  or  at  right 
angles  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  arms,  with  a  slight  forward  direc- 
tion, very  compressed,  apparently  in  part  at  least  due  to  pressure,  the 
walls  of  the  inserted  portion  being  very  thin  and  readily  yielding  to 
external  compression,  bluntly  rounded  inferiorly,  gently  concave  poste- 
riorly, an<l  correspondingly  convex  along  the  thickened  anterior  edge, 
which  was  exposed  far  down  its  extent,  and  terminated  in  a  projecting 
shoulder,  beneath  which  the  true  base  is  slightly  notched  and  obliquely 
truncated  something  after  the  fashion  of  Physonemm ;  line  of  insertion 
gently  and  regularly  arched  from  the  anteroinferior  shoulder  to  the 
angle  of  the  posterior  basal  margin  and  posterior  arm.  Anterior 
spine  long,  very  gradually  diminishing  towards  the  a]>parently  obtuse 
extremity,  more  or  less  circular  or  oval  in  transverse  section  in  the 
anterior  and  middle  region,  compressed  near  its  origin,  and  marked  by 
numerous  relatively  large,  depressed  or  subconical  tuberclejs,  disposed 
in  somewhat  obscure  oblique,  crowded  rows,  overspreading  the  lateral 
surfaces  of  the  inferior  portion  or  shaft,  where  they  are  relatively  small 
and  even  less  regularly  arranged,  and  extending  along  i)erhaps  a  third 
of  the  posterior  margin  of  the  posterior  spine,  those  along  the  anterior 
(inferior)  side  of  the  anterior  spine  being  somewhat  protluced  tuberoles, 
whose  eccentric  apices  are  directed  forward,  and  which  constitute  a  row 
extending  to  the  antero-inferior  shoulder,  but  along  the  inferior  edge 
they  are  much  less  prominent.  The  posterior  arm  consists  of  a  rela- 
tively short  spine,  about  one-third  the  length  of  the  anterior  arm,  rap- 
idly tapering,  moderately  curve<l,  laterally  compressed,  low-inclined, 
anterior  margin  thickest,  and  forming  an  obtuse  angle  at  the  point  of 
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uiiiuii  with  the  opposite  spine ;  posterior  margin  regularly  curved  with 
the  posterior  basal  margin,  lateral  surfaces  ridged  with  three  or  four 
low,  rounded,  enameled  longitudinal  costie,  rarely  bifurcated,  and  spaced 
by  about' their  own  diameter,  except  in  front,  where  a  broad  intercostal 
space  intervenes  between  the  first  lateral  ridge  and  the  broad,  roundetl 
ridge  of  the  anterior  margin.  The  posterior  face  is  very  indistinctly 
show^n  in  our  specimens,  but  appears  io  he  of  moderate  breadth  and 
rounded  or  keeled;  in  one  specimen  from  St.  Louis,  the  tuberclejs, 
described  above  as  ascending  the  lower  third  of  the  posterior  face, 
appear  as  high  up  as  the  middle,  or  even  higher,  where  they  form  a 
single  row  of  rather  widely  spaced,  laterally  compressed,  hooked  den- 
ticles, apparently  confined  to  the  keel  or  median  line,  as  shown  in  figure 
1  a.  The  pulp  cavity  is  relatively  small,  slightly  posterior  to  the  centre, 
but  it  apparently  expands  inferiorly,  occupying  the  greater  diameter  of 
the  basal  portion  in  the  condition  of  a  deep  channel  opening  aiong  the 
posterior  borders  of  the  inserted  shaft.  A  specimen  of  small  size  affords 
the  following  comparative  measurements :  greatest  diameter  of  base 
.20  inch,  hight  to  the  angle  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  arms  .35, 
greatest  diameter  of  anteiior  arm  .12,  diameter  near  extremity  about 
.05,  length  in  a  direct  line  .05;  greatest  diameter  of  posterior  spine  .12 
inch,  length  .31;  the  largest  specimens  attained  at  least  twice  the  dimeu- 
sions  of  that  given  above. 

The  above  species  is  represented  by  several  fragmentary  and  more  or 
less  perfectly  preserved  specimens  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Van  IIornb 
and  those  of  the  authors,  which  aflbrd  suiUcieut  details  for  the  defini- 
tion of  their  distinctive  characteristics,  but  which  unfortunately  do  not 
exhibit  certain  features  necessary  for  a  perfect  understanding  of  the 
generic  characters,  so  far  as  they  depend  upon  external  features,  and 
which  are  not  apparent  in  the  original  described  by  McCoy.  These 
consist  in  the  imperfect  condition  of  the  extremity  of  the  singular  ante- 
rior appendage,  which  recalls  in  shape  and  position  the  bony  appendage 
w  hich  arises  from  the  cranial  region  of  the  existing  Chimwra,  and  the 
a])parent  distortion  of  the  basal  shaft  and  posterior  spine,  which  render 
it  difiicult  to  arrive  at  a  correct  understanding  of  the  outline  and  trans- 
verse sections,  the  pulp  cavity  and  the  contour  of  the  posterior  face. 
As  mentioned  above  the  posterior  face  of  the  posterior  spine  appears 
to  be  roun<led  or  moderately  keeled,  the  posterolateral  angles  very 
obtuse,  and  in  worn  8i)ecimens  scarcely  observable,  but  in  others  appa- 
rently occupied  by  an  enameled  ridge.  A  single  small  specimen  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Van  IIokne,  however,  exhibits  the  superficial  features 
of  the  posterior  spine  in  nearly  perfect  state,  showing  the  delicately 
ridged  postero-lateral  angles,  and  the  median  keel  bearing  u])on  its 
crest  a  row  of  relatively   long,  compressed,   trenchant  and  slightly 
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hooked,  closely  approximate  denticles,  which  might  at  first  glance  be 
mistaken  for  a  continaous  sharp  enameled  ridge,  bnt  which  under  the 
lens  are  seen  to  be  isolated  though  very  closely  arranged  denticles, 
their  abrupt  inferior  acclivity  rising  into  a  delicate  transverse  carina, 
the  long  superior  slope  culminating  in  a  sharp  ridge,  as  shown  in  figure 
3  c,  d.  Whether  the  approximate  arrangement  of  the  denticles  observed 
in  the  above  specimen  is  indicative  of  specific  distinctness  from  its  asso- 
ciates we  have  not  the  means  of  determining;  it  is,  however,  probable 
that  these  closely  arranged  denticles  gradually  merge  into  the  widely 
spaced  and  finally  obtuse  tubercles  occuring  near  the  base  of  the  spine, 
as  shown  in  fig.  L  a,  and  fig.  4  a. 

In  nearly  all  specimens  the  strong  anterior  ridge  of  the  posterior 
spine  is  distinctly  shown,  though  the  lateral  costal  may  be  completely 
destroyed,  and  often  so  compressed  basally  as  t^  appear  like  a  flat  scale 
without  the  least  indication  of  internal  cavity,  presenting  in  transverse 
section  a  wedge-shaped  outline,  the  broad  extremity  formed  by  the 
anterior  ridge.  But  an  otherwise  much  worn  individual  obtaine<l  by 
one  of  the  writers  at  Alton,  and  the  first  example  of  the  genus  found 
in  our  rocks,  fortunately  shows  the  entire  section  of  both  arms,  though 
the  base  as  usual  is  fiatly  compressed.  In  the  latter  si>ecimen  the  pos- 
terior spine  in  the  upper  third  has  an  ovate  transverse  section,  the 
pulp  cavity  occupying  about  one-third  the  diameter,  and  subcentral  or 
situated  within  the  posterior  t\\o-thirds  of  the  diameter;  it  doubtless 
rapidly  expands  infeiiorly,  where  the  comparatively  thin  walls  offer 
slight  resistance  to  pressure  exerted  from  without,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  basal  region.  The  anteriorly  jiroduced  appendage  is  traversed 
throughout  by  the  internal  cavity,  which  is  continuous  with  that  of  the 
posterior  spine  and  basal  region,  inclosed  inferiorly  by  very  thin  walls, 
but  diminishing  towards  the  extremity,  where  the  pul))  cavity  is  about 
half  the  diameter  of  the  body  of  the  spine,  and  closely  crowding  the 
superior  (posterior)  wall,  while  along  the  inferior  (anterior)  side  the 
inclosing  walls  are  relatively  massive.  From  these  facts  alone,  even  in 
the  absence  of  any  knowledge  of  the  <|irection  of  the  inserted  base  in 
relation  to  the  external  processes,  the  relative  position  of  these  append- 
ages would  be  readily  inferred  from  the  posterior  position  of  their 
internal  cavities. 

Intimately  allied  to  U.  Joncsiij  McCoy,  of  the  Carboniferous  limestone 
of  Armagh,  Ireland,  it  is  chiefiy  distinguished  by  the  more  restricted 
posterior  extension  of  the  tuberculose  surface,  which  in  that  I'orm 
extends  up  the  posterior  spine  a  third  of  the  distain'e  from  its  base,  and 
the  less  numerous  eosta?  which  reach  to  an  oblique  line  descending  from  ' 
the  angle  of  divarieation.  Whether  or  not  the  appiirent  dissimilarity 
in  the  transverse  sections  of  these  spines  is  real,  or  that  the  flattened 
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which  are  widely  spaced  above,  but  approaching  the  base  frequently 
bifurcate,  becoming  more  crowded  and  scarcel}'  distinguishable  from 
the  intercostal  ridges,  which  latter  also  bifurcates,  and  of  which  there  are 
two  to  four  in  the  upper  intercostal  spaces  and  separated  by  delicate 
punctate  sulci ;  the  costa)  swell  at  regular,  though  rather  widely  spaced 
intervals  of  four  or  five  times  their  diameter,  into  obliquely  elongated 
tuberculose  prominences,  the  inferior  bifurcations  being  more  frequently 
interrupted,  and  the  anterior  ridge  marked  by  distinct  conical,  closely 
arranged  tubercles,  similar  to  those  in  the  anterior  margin,  but  smaller; 
the  intervening  anterior  intercostal  space  is  relatively  wide,  the  bifur- 
cate<l  ridge  below  terminating  in  isolated,  minute  tubercles.  The  pos- 
terior face  is  abruptly  truncated,  the  median  line  occupied  by  a  row  of 
prominent,  laterally  compressed,  vertically  elongated,  confluent,  smooth 
denticles,  whose  apices  are  directed  slightly  downward,  and  forming  an 
interrupted  and  deeply  notched  keel ;  the  postero-lateral  angles  occu- 
pied by  a  strong  ridge  bearing  tuberculose  denticulations,  similar  to 
those  of  the  posterior  keel.  Base  strong,  rapidly  converging  inferiorl}-, 
deeply  inserted  forwanl  at  an  angle  of  about  i3()o  with  the  dorsal  line. 
Pulp-cavity  small,  subovate  or  circular  in  section,  and  situated  posterior 
of  the  middle.  The  largest  specimen  known  attains  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  length,  greatest  diameter  in  the  middle  .12,  thickness  about 
.05  5  pulp-cavity  about  .03  in  greatest  diameter  at  the  same  point. 

A  rare  form,  we  have  had  for  examination  only  a  few  fragments  of 
spines,  besides  the  beautiful  and  well-preserved  original  specimen 
described  by  Messrs.  Newberry  and  Worthen.  But  so  strongly 
marked  are  the  generic  and  S])ecitic  characters  in  these  spines  that 
the  merest  fragments,  showing  the  superticial  ornamentation  and  sec- 
tion, are  sufficient  for  their  identification. 

Position  and  locality :  Ui)per  buds  of  the  St.  Louis  limestone  5  St. 
Louis,  Missouri.    - 


Genus  MARK  ACANTHUS,  St.  J.  and  W. 

Dorsal  spine  nearly  straight  or  with  a  forward  curvature,  obtusely 
terminated,  rounded  in  front,  truncate<l  behind  or  rounded  into  the  pos- 
terior face,  which  is  longitudinally  ridged  in  apparent  continuity  with 
the  lateral  costa3.  Lateral  face  and  anterior  margin  longitudinally 
ridged,  the  costaj  being  tuberculated,  those  in  front  more  or  less  strongly 
developed,  with  their  apices  directe<l  upwards,  and  especially  in  the 
upper  part  where  they  gradually  increase  in  size,  forming  Ktrong,  more 
or  less  detl(*cted  hooks,  transv(*rsely  <;arinated ;  intercostal  spaces 
minutely  ridged  and  striatopunctate.     Base  moderately  inserted,  iorm- 
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and  apparently  smooth.  The  costiB  bear  similar  bat  comparatively 
minute  tubercles,  occurring  quite  regularly  at  intervals  equal  to  four  or 
five  times  their  diameter,  diminishing  in  size  posteriorly,  where  they  are 
also  less  transverse.  Intercostal  spaces  form  narrow,  x>unctate  sulci  in 
the  posterior  region,  with  one  or  two  slightly  wider  ones  in  the  middle, 
which  are  traversed  by  a  thread-like  line.  Posterior  face  flattened, 
rounding  into  the  posterolateral  angles,  and  apparently  longitudinally 
ridged  with  about  five  delicate,  faintly  tuberculated  costfe,  very  like 
and  in  continuation  of  the  lateral  costse.  Base  comparatively  thin, 
sharply  carinate  in  front,  laterally  expanded,  the  posterior  margins 
somewhat  rapidly  diverging  from  above,  forming  an  obtuse  angle,  from 
which  the  inferior  borders  are  broadly  rounded  to  the  extremity,  pre- 
senting from  the  front  concave  surfaces  gently  descending  and  laterally 
expanding  from  the  anterior  angle,  in  outline  spatulate.  Pulp-cavity 
relatively  large,  transverse  section  more  obtuse  in  front  and  equal  to 
about  half  the  diameter  of  the  bo<ly,  posterior  walls  about  half  the 
thickness  of  those  in  front,  and  opening  at  or  just  below  the  dorsal  line 
in  the  posterior  side,  forming  a  rounded,  broad  excavation  in  the  inner 
face  of  the  base.  A  mature  specimen  measures  little  more  than  two 
inches  in  length,  of  which  the  base  constitutes  about  one-fourth. 

The  form  described  is  abundantly  represented  in  our  collections  by 
more  or  less  perfect  specimens,  exhibiting  various  stages  of  growth,  the 
study  of  which  has  furnished  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  persistent  char- 
acters, as  well  as  those  attributable  to  age.  In  young  specimens  the 
tuberculation  is  generally  more  cons[)icuous,  and  the  outline  quite  erect. 
Considenible  variation  in  the  relative  extent  of  the  series  of  large  tuber- 
cles flanking  the  anterior  margin  on  either  side  is  noticed  in  individuals 
of  different  sizes,  and  therefore  is  a])parently  of  merely  individual 
imporUince.  But  in  the  majority  of  specimens  these  large  tubercles  do 
not  descend  below  the  middle  of  the  spine,  while  in  a  few  individuals 
they  extend  even  to  the  base.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  specimen  which 
exhibits  the  posterior  face,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  character  of  its 
surface  has  been  derived  from  carefully  developing  perfect  specimens 
by  cutting  away  the  matrix.  By  this  means  the  costate  condition  of 
the  entire  external  surface  of  the  spines  has  been  conclusively  demon- 
strated, and  which  oflers  a  marked  distinguishing  peculiarity  as  com- 
pared with  the  serrated  keel  of  Amaeanthtis  gibhosus^  with  which  the 
present  species  was  originally  generically  associated. 

Position  and  locality  :  Upi)er  beds  of  the  St,  Louis  limestone ;  Alton, 
Illinois,  and  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
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Genus  BATACANTHUS,  St.  J.  and  W. 

Spines  long,  more  or  less  gradually  tapering  and  curved  forward, 
terminating  in  an  obtuse  or  turgid  apex,  in  transverse  section  subcircu- 
lar  or  oval,  without  distinctly  defined  anterior  angle  and  posterior  face, 
the  lateral  surfaces  rounding  regularly  into  either  margin,  and  occupied 
by  more  or  less  distinctly  stellate  tubercles  arranged  in  longitudinal 
rows,  with  faint  intercostal  sulci,  and  less  regular  diagonal  series ;  the 
tubercles  are  often  much  produced  along  the  concave  anterior  side, 
especially  on  approaching  the  summit,  where  they  form  in  some 
instances  strong,  hollow  hooks,  bristling  the  swollen  extremity,  and 
sometimes  forming  a  few  rows  of  obtusely  conical  tubercles  in  the  pos- 
terior side  for  a  greater  or  less  distance  below  the  apex.  Base  mode- 
rately inserted,  tapenfd  inferiorly.  Pulp-cavity  subceutral  or  nearest 
the  posterior  border,  similar  in  section  to  that  of  the  body  of  the  spine, 
and  apparently  concealed  throughout  the  extent  of  the  external  body. 

l^erhaps  the  most  marked  peculiarity  of  the  spines  above  designated 
consists  in  their  symmetrically  rounded  transverse  section  and  absence 
of  a  detine<l  posterior  face.  In  curvature  they  resemble  Xystracantlnis 
and  Marracanthus,  with  which  latter  their  aflinities  would  appear  to  be 
most  intimate,  as  indicated  by  the  denticulate  character  of  the  tuber- 
cles towards  the  extremity. 

As  here  understood  the  genus  embraces  Drepanacanihm  f  steUatus,  of 
Newberry  and  Worthen,  who  have  remarked  its  anomalous  character, 
(III.  Rep.  II,  p.  125),  and  possibly  the  large  spine  descnbed  by  Prof. 
AoASSiz  from  the  Carboniferous  limestone  of  Bristol,  England,  under 
the  name  OracanthuH  pustuloHus^  (Pois.  Foss.,  Ill,  p.  15, Tab.  2,  fig.  3,  4,) 
which  presents  apparently  the  same  arrangement  of  the  tuberculose 
ornamentation  and  similarly  rounded  anterior  and  posterior  borders, 
while  the  thickened  wall  inclosing  the  pulp-cavity  along  the  concave 
side  would  seem  to  indicate  the  reversed  or  anterior  curvature  of  the 
si)ine,  the  base  not  being  preserved  in  the  original  noticed  by  Professor 
Agassiz. 

A  small  ichthyodorulite  from  the  Carboniferous  limestone  of  Russia, 
described  by  Col.  Romanowsky  under  the  name  Myriucanthus  semi' 
grannlatusj*  may  also  prove  to  be  referable  to  the  genus  here  recognized. 
The  latter  form  is  distinguished  by  its  straight;  very  gradually  tapering 
outline,  nearly  circular  transverse  section,  with  a  large  central  cavity, 
and  bearing  externally  along  one  side  tw^o  rows  of  obtuse,  closely 
arranged  tubercles ;  the  base  is  not  shown  in  the  specimen,  which  is 

*  Done,  qiiolqncs  roHten  de  PoiMonH  Fo88iIcit.  trouviri  dnns  lo  calcairo  cnrbouifdre  do  Gouvemtiiueut 
de  Toulu.    Par  Uennadiua  Rumauowsky.    Moscow,  Imp.  I'Un.  Impdriale,  1864. 
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about  .1  inch  in  diameter,  and  probably  above  one  inch  and  a  half  in 
lenp^th. 

The  species  thus  far  determined  belong  to  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
formations,  and  that  described  under  the  specific  term  B,  haculiformis 
is  n^garded  as  the  typical  representative  of  the  genus. 


Batacanthus  bacultformis,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  XXI,  Fifc'.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

Spines  of  medium  size,  gently  curved  and  very  gradually  tapering 
from  the  base  toward  the  turgid,  bluntly  terminated  summit,  trans- 
verse section  oval,  slightly  compressed  posteriorly,  and  uniformly 
rounded  along  both  margins.  Externsil  surface  occupied  by  ten  to  thir- 
teen, more  or  less,  faint  longitudinal  costiD  in  either  side,  separated  by 
a  narrow  sulcus,  and  bearing  numerous  radiately  sculptured  tubercles, 
arranged  in  more  or  less  regular  oblique  series  gently  descending  from 
the  anterior  to  the  posterior  border,  though  subject  to  considerable 
variation  in  the  latter  respect,  especially  in  the  posterior  region,  where 
the  transverse  arrangement  is  very  irregular.  The  tubercles  in  the 
anterior  ])ortion  of  the  spine,  where  their  apices  have  been  more  or  less 
abraded,  are  obliquely  transverse  or  crescentiform,  the  concave  side 
toward  the  apex,  and  vertically  spatted  by  thre«  times  their  own  diame- 
ter; posteriorly  they  become  slightly  elongated  vertically,  and  more 
acuminate,  smaller  and  more  crowded,  their  ec<5entric  apices,  as  in  the 
anterior  rows,  generally  directed  above.  Towards  the  summit  the  tuber- 
cles suddenly  develop  into  strong,  conical  processes,  which  are  api>a- 
rently  smooth,  and  which  form  a  singular  bristling  armature  of  the 
turgid  extremity,  occui)yiug  the  greater  part  of  the  lateral  surfaces  and 
the  anterior  margin.  Base,  as  shown  in  a  fragment  of  a  small  spine, 
inserted  at  an  angle  of  about  40^  with  the  dorsal  line,  strong  and  ta])er- 
ing  to  an  obtuse  point,  excavated  jiosteriorly.  Pulp-cavity  nearly  half 
the  diameter  of  the  spine,  lateral  walls  nearly  the  same  thickness  as 
the  posterior,  and  about  half  the  strength  of  the  wall  along  the  concave 
anterior  border,  extending  quite  to  the  summit,  and  probably  opening 
posteriorly  below  the  line  of  insertion.  A  specimen  half  an  inch  in 
greatest  diameter  near  the  base  probably  attained  seven  or  eight  inches 
in  length,  about  the  dimensions  of  the  largest  examples  at  present 
known. 

The  fragments  of  spines  of  the  present  species  are  readily  recogniza- 
ble by  the  transverse  and  generally  obliquely  arranged  tubercles  of  the 
anterior  region,  their  posterior  half  being  generally  distorted  by  the 
yielding  of  the  thin  walls  inclosing  the  pulp  cavity  to  external  pressure. 
A  beautiful  example  which  we  owe  to  Mr.  Wachs^iutu,  showing  nearly 
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an  entire  spine,  wanting  only  an  incb  or  two  of  the  inferior  extremity, 
exhibits  the  connection  of  the  singular  swollen  apex,  with  its  claw- 
shaped  tuberculose  processes,  to  the  body  of  the  spine,  a  relationship 
which  would  hardly  be  suspected  were  the  two  parts  found  detached, 
as  they  generally  are.  The  large  spinose  hooks  of  the  extremity  in  this 
specimen  seem  to  be  traversed  by  a  cavity  connecting  with  the  internal 
or  pulp-cavity,  and  tilled  with  a  soft  chalky  substance.  Other  speci- 
mens, however,  exhibit,  on  removing  the  smooth  external  shell,  an  inner 
dense  core,  but  with  an  exceedingly  delicate  perforation,  which  is  appa- 
rently in  direct  comuiuuication  with  the  coarse  medullary  canals  which 
traverse  the  body  walls. 

Position  and  locality :  Not  common,  fish-bed  horizon  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Keokuk  limestone,  Lagrange  and  St.  Francisville,  Missouri ; 
Keokuk,  Iowa;  and  possibly  in  the  fish-bed  of  the  lower  or  division 
beds  at  Nauvoo,  Illinois. 

Batacanthus  stellatus. 

PI.  XXI,  Fig.  1, 2, 3. 
DrepanacanUixu  f  atellatut,  Newberry  and  Worthek,  1866,  Geol.  Sar.IlL,  Vol.  II,  p.  125,  PI.  XII,  flg.  7. 

Spines  of  medium  size,  gradually  tapering  to  an  obtuse  point,  mode- 
rately curved,  transverse  section  subovate,  lateral  surfaces  compressed 
and  regularly  rounded  into  either  border.  Lateral  face  marked  by 
twelve  to  sixteen,  more  or  less,  obscure,  closely  approximated,  longitu- 
dinal costo),  ornamented  in  the  middle  region  by  delicate,  subconical, 
strongly  sculptured  tubercles,  separated  vertically  by  twice  or  three 
times  their  diameter,  and  arranged  in  irregular  diagonal  order,  the 
series  generally  extending  obliquely  upwards  from  the  anterior  border. 
Towards  the  upper  part  in  the  convex  posterior  side  the  tubercles 
become  suddenly  enlarged  to  several  times  their  dimension  in  the  late- 
ral faces,  widely  spaced  verticjilly,  laterally  compressed  or  vertically 
elongated,  strongly  ridged,  with  their  obtuse,  eccentric  apices  below  the 
middle,  and  forming  about  five  rows  embracing  the  rounded  margin  ] 
in  the  lower  portion  of  the  spine  the  tubercles  of  the  posterior  border 
present  scarcely  appreciable  difference  in  size  and  form  from  those  in 
the  lateral  faces.  Along  the  anterior  border,  and  perhaps  extending 
nearly  to  the  base  and  probably  reaching  to  the  apex,  several  more  or 
less  regular  rows,  at  least  four  in  some  examples,  of  strong,  more  or  less 
laterally  compressed,  trenchant,  recurved  denticles  occur,  those  on 
either  side  of  the  median  line  being  largest,  and  apparently  irregularly 
interspersed  with  small  tubercles  similar  to  those  in  the  lateral  surfaces; 
the  large  denticles  are  sometimes  scattered  at  irregular  intervals  in  the 
body  of  the  spine,  especially  in  the  upper  portion,  and  in  most  instances 
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they  are  strongly  ridged  vertically,  though  the  two  largest  anterior 
rows  are  generally  qiiit^  smooth,  probably  in  consequence  of  wear.  Base 
unknown.  Pulp-cavity  of  moderate  size,  in  section  similar  to  that  of 
the  body,  rapidly  diminishing  in  diameter  abov^e,  the  posterior  wall 
exceeding  the  thickness  of  the  lateral  walls  and  about  half  that  of  the 
anterior  wall.  The  largest  examples  attain  seven  inches  or  more  in 
length. 

The  species  originally  described  by  Messrs.  Xewbebky  and  Wokthen 
was  based  u])Ou  an  imperfect,  worn  specimen,  obtained  froni  the  geode 
beds  immediately  overlaying  the  Keokuk  limestone.  Subsequently 
additional  and  in  some  respects  more  perfect  material  has  been  obtained, 
the  study  of  which  has  aft'orded  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  generic  as 
well  as  specific  peculiarities  by  which  these  spines  are  distinguished. 

Our  specimens  do  not  show  the  actual  extent  of  the  denticles  in  the 
anterior  border,  indeed  they  would  seem  not  to  reach  beyond  the  middle 
descending  towards  the  base,  though  this  appearance  may  be  deceptive. 
In  a  much  worn  fragment  of  a  large  spine,  which  we  have  doubtfully 
referred  to  this  form  (fig.  3,  PL  XXII,)  the  lateral  tubercles  become 
somewhat  transverse  in  the  lower  aiiterior  portion  of  the  spine,  recall- 
ing the  shape  of  the  tubercles  in  the  i)rece<ling  form  ;  but  the  specimen 
is  generally  so  abraded,  except  along  the  anterior  margin  where  the 
strong  denticles  are  still  preserved,  as  to  render  the  determination  of 
its  identity  with  the  present  form  unsatisfactory. 

The  form  here  described  strikingly  resembles  B,  hacxdiformiH^  with 
which  it  is  associated,  but  may  be  recognized  by  its  perhaps  more  taper- 
ing and  curved  outline,  less  tuuiid  apical  extremity,  more  compressed 
lateral  surfaces,  and  the  opposite  (iirection  of  the  oblique  disposition  of 
the  tubercles ;  also  the  occurrence  of  strong  tuberculose  denticles  along 
the  anterior  border,  as  also  in  the  upper  jmrtion  of  the  posterior  side, 
ofier  marked  ccmtrast  to  the  form  cited  above. 

Poaition  and  locality :  Not  common,  in  the  fish-bed  horizon  of  the 
Upper  Keokuk  limestone,  at  Hamilton,  and  in  the  immediately  superim- 
posed geode  bed  at  Warsaw,  Illinois. 

Genus  G AMPSAOANTHUS,  St.  J.  and  W. 

Spines  long,  laterally  compressed,  tapering,  curved  backward  i,?). 
Lateral  faces  obscurely  costate  longitudinally,  ornamented  with  nuireor 
less  regularly  disposed,  radiatingly  sculptured  or  nearly  smooth  tuber- 
cles, whose  apices  are  dii-ected  upward,  often  interspersed  with  hirger 
tubercles  of  the  same  style,  especially  in  the  convex  border;  posterior 
or  concave  margin  occupied  by  large,  laterally  comj)ressed,  subtrenchant 
denticles,  slightly  curved  downward,  widely  spaced,  of  nearly  uniform 
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size,  or  diminishing  inferiorly,  sometimes  with  minute  downwanl-liooked 
tubercles  in  the  interspaces ;  apex  armed  with  one  or  more  strong  denti- 
cles similar  to  those  occurring  in  the  concave  border.  Base  transversely 
expanded  and  more  or  less  laterally  dilated,  apparently  not  inserted  or 
but  slightly  buried  in  the  integuments.  Pulp-cavity  large,  nearly 
central,  walls  thin  below,  more  dense  near  the  apex,  and  apparently 
thickest  in  the  convex  margin.    Spines  of  small  size. 

The  above  general  description  applies  to  two  or  three  forms  occurring 
in  the  St.  Louis  and  Keokuk  limestone,  and  which  have  close  affinities 
with  the  spines  indicated  under  the  designation  Lecracanihus.{  Their 
main  distinctive  features  are  the  uniform  denticulation  of  the  concave 
margin  and  the  apparent  greater  regularity  in  the  longitudinal  arrange- 
ment of  the  tubercles  in  the  lateral  faces.  The  character  of  the  base  is 
not  well  shown  in  the  s[)ecimens  before  us,  but  it  apparently  intimately 
resembles  that  of  the  spines  just  referred  to,  and  was  probably  lightly 
imbedded.  In  the  latter  particular,  and  the  posterior  curvature,  these 
spines  differ  widely  from  Batacanthm,  with  which  they  have  certain 
resemblance  of  general  outline.  The  form  of  the  larger  tubercles,  such 
as  occur  in  the  convex  border  of  some  of  the  species,  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  large  anterior  tubercles  in  DipriacanthuSj  McCoy, 
and  the  resemblance  is  further  carried  out  in  the  peculiarly  expanded 
base.  But  Prof.  McCoy  does  not  mention  whether  the  form  described 
by  him  was  a  hollow  spine,  though  he  compares  it  with  Oracanthu^^  but 
particular  stress  is  laid  on  its  resemblance  to  the  comparatively  solid, 
articulated  spines  of  some  of  the  Siluroids  ;  while  those  under  consider- 
ation undoubtedly  belong  to  Selachians^  the  character  of  the  basal 
attachment  strongly  suggesting  relationship  with  the  Itays  or  MyliodonU. 


Gampsacanthus  typus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  XXII.  FiR.  12. 

Spines  of  small  size,  considerably  curved,  and  gradually  tapering, 
the  basal  portion  very  thin  and  more  or  less  expanded  before  and 
behind,  the  apex  apparently  bluntly  terminated  and  possibly  armed 
with  three  or  four  flattened  processes,  that  behind  (I)  largest  and  in  all 
respects  like  the  posterior  denticles,  that  in  front  smallest,  with  an 
intermediate  one,  possibly'  two  rising  from  either  lateral  face  immedi- 
ately beneath  the  crest.  The  body  of  the  spines  is  almost  invariably 
crushed  flat,  but  a  fragment  of  apparently  the  same  form  shows  an  oval 
transverse  section,  a  very  large  and  nearly  central  pulp-cavity  extend- 
ing to  the  tip  and  thin  lateral  walls,  thickened  in  the  margins,  that  of 
the  convex  margin  apparently  strongest;  this  would  seem  to  indicate 
the  posterior  curvature  of  the  sx)ine.    The  lateral  faces  are  marked  with 
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delicate  scutiform  tubercles,  arranged  in  quite  regularlougitudiual  rows, 
closely  approximated  laterally,  and  vertically  spaced  by  once  to  twice 
their  diameter,  though  irregular  and  often  crowded  towards  the  base, 
and  interspersed  with  large,  similarly  shaped  tubercles,  which  form 
perhaps  three,^more  or  less,  rows  in  either  face,  widely  and  irregularly 
spaced  vertically,  except  in  the  convex  margin,  where  they  are  more 
numerous  and  more  uniform  in  size  and  disposition;  the  tubercles,  large 
and  small,  are  oval  in  outline,  with  delicate  arched  transverse  crest,  the 
acutely  rounded  apex  directed  above  and  generally  projecting  beyond 
the  base  of  the  abrupt  concave  superior  face,  the  inferior  side  gently 
sloping  and  faintly  sculptured  with  radiating  ridges;  the  smaller  tuber- 
cles are  generally  more  nearly  circular  or  transversely  oval,  their  sum- 
mits adpressed,  while  the  larger  ones  are  longer  and  often  produced 
into  a  sharp-pointed  apex.  Tbe  intercostal  spaces  are  more  or  less 
clearly  defined  by  a  sharp  impressed  line,  and  the  interspaces,  orcostsB, 
between  the  tubercles  are  delicately  striato-punctate.  The  concave 
margin  is  set  with  a  row  of  strong,  laterally  compressed,  subtrenchant 
tubercles  or  denticles  small  or  faintly  striated  vertically  at  their  expan- 
ded bases,  slightly  curved  or  hooked  downward,  widely  spaced,  the 
distance  regularly  decreiising  towards  the  apex,  a  medium  size  specimen 
bearing  perhaps  six  to  eight  denticles.  A  specimen  one  and  a  half 
inches  in  length  has  a  transverse  diameter  near  the  middle  of  about  .12 
inch,  probably  as  great  again  as  the  lateral  diameter. 

The  few  specimens  of  the  above  described  form  which  we  have  exam- 
ined, though  more  or  less  imperfect  in  one  or  other  respect,  are  singu- 
larly persistent  in  their  distinctive  characteristics.  Only  one  example 
preserves  the  extreme  apex,  which  presents  the  appearance  described 
above,  while  its  body  ornamentation  is  precisely  like  that  observed  in 
other  individuals.  One  large  fine  specimen  obtained  by  Professor 
WoETHEN,  at  St.  Louis,  shows  the  very  thin,  transversely  expanded 
base,  so  very  like  that  of  Lecracatithus  unguioulus. 

Position  and  locality :  Upper  beds  of  the  St.  Louis  limestone;  Alton, 
Illinois ;  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


Oampsaoanthus  squamosus,  St  J.  and  W. 

PL  XXII,  Fijj^  13. 

Spines  proportionately  short,  rapidly  tapering,  very  slightly  curved 
backward,  apex  obtusely  pointed  or  terminated  in  a  strong,  slightly 
curved  spur,  basal  borders  expanded,  transverse  section  elliptical, 
though  usually  flattened  by  pressure.  Lateral  surfaces  thickly  studded 
with  relatively  large  tubercles,  arranged  in  more  or  less  regular  longitu- 
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dinai  rows  aud  diagonal  series  \u  both  directious,  vertically  spaced  by 
about  their  own  diameter,  closely  approximated  laterally,  largest  and 
most  crowded  in  front  aud  occupying  the  convex  margin,  apparently 
scattered  posteriorly,  abruptly  truncated  above  with  an  arched  trans- 
verse crest,  sloping  below  and  more  or  less  distinctly  radiatingly  stria- 
ted, though  generally  quite  smooth.  The  costse  do  not  appear  to  be 
distinctly  defined ;  the  vertical  interspaces  beneath  the  tubercles  are 
finely  striated,  or  striato-punctate.  The  posterior  or  concave  edge  set 
with  rather  strong,  laterally  compressed,  slightly  downward  curved 
denticles,  spaced  by  little  more  than  their  diameter,  and  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing in  size  inferiorly.  A  specimen,  probably  imperfect,  half  an  inch 
in  length,  measures  about  .20  inch  across  the  expanded  base. 

The  form  described  is  known  from  only  two  specimens,  one  of  which 
is  quite  perfect  so  far  as  relates  to  its  external  features,  though  the 
basal  portion  is  doubtless  broken  away.  It  is  most  intimately  allied  to 
O.  lotus  of  the  Keokuk  limestone,  both  in  shape  and  general  ornamen- 
tation ;  the  only  marked  distinguishing  feature  being  the  less  strongly 
sculptured  tubercles  aud  their  more  crowded  arrangement. 

In  case  the  specimens  noticed  represent  nearly  the  entire  length 
attained  by  the  spines,  of  both  these  forms,  one  can  scarcely  fail  to 
recognize  aflBnities  which  almost  equally  ally  them  with  Pnigeaeanthus — 
their  chief  distinction,  assuming  their  basis  of  support  to  be  the  same, 
consisting  in  the  occurrence  of  a  row  of  strong  denticles  in  the  concave 
margin. 

Fosition  and  locnlity :  Upper  beds  of  the  St  Louis  limestone;  St 
Louis,  Missouri. 


Gamps  ACANTHUS  ?  latus,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  XXII,  Fig.  14. 

A  fragment  of  a  spine,  discovered  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Williams,  showing 
about  half  an  inch  of  the  upper  extremity  of  a  medium-sized  specimen, 
seems  to  be  allied  generically  with  the  form  noticed  under  the  name 
Oampsacanthus  typus.  The  specimen  is  characterized  by  its  somewhat 
rapidly  converging  anterior  and  posterior  margins,  terminated  in  an 
obtuse  point,  laterally  compressed,  broadly  rounded  in  the  gently  arched 
convex  margin,  lateral  faces  apparently  slightly  converging  to  the  more 
sharply  rounded  concave  margin,  which  is  occupied  by  a  row  of  very 
strong,  slightly  compressed  and  recurved  denticles,  which  are  smooth  or 
perhaps  faintly  ridged  vertically,  widely  spaced  and  apparently  dimin- 
ishing in  size  below,  where  they  may  assume  much  the  appearance  of 
the  tubercles.  The  flattened  or  very  gently  arched  lateral  faces  and 
convex  border  present  numerous  scute-like,  coarsely  stellate  tubercles, 
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whose  apices  are  directed  towards  the  summit,  and  more  or  less  regu- 
larly arranged  in  closely  approximated  longitudinal  rows  and  oblique 
series  in  both  directions,  vertically  spaced  by  once  to  twice  their  diame 
ter,  and  of  nearly  uniform  size,  or  diminishing  in  size  above.  The  inter- 
spaces are  occupied  by  rather  coarse,  interrupted  striae,  with  more 
distinct  but  irregular  intercostal  sulci.    Pulp-cavity  very  large. 

The  solitary  fragment  under  consideration  exhibits  so  small  a  section 
of  the  spine  as  to  render  a  perfectly  satisfactory  comparison  with  other 
forms  impossible.  The  character  of  its  tuberculation  bears  a  marked 
resemblance  to  Pnigeacanthus  deltoides^  as  also  the  rapidly  tapering  out- 
line; but  the  presence  of  strong  denticles  in  the  concave  margin,  also 
the  more  definite  longitudinal  disposition  of  the  tubercles  in  the  lateral 
surfaces,  distinguish  it  from  that  form,  and  at  the  same  time  present 
close  affinities  with  Oampsacanthus^  to  which  it  is  here  referred. 

Position  and  locality :  In  the  upper  fish-bed  horizon  of  the  Keokuk 
limestone;  Boonville,  Missouri. 

Genus  LEORAOANTHUS,  St.  J.  and  W. 

Spines  elongated,  laterally  compressed,  rounded  in  front  and  behind, 
tapering  posteriorly  (I),  curved,  base  expanded  before  and  behind,  very 
thin,  apparently  resting  ui>on  or  but  slightly  imbedded  in  the  integu- 
ments, apex  more  or  less  transversely  expanded  and  armed  with  strong 
denticles.  Lateral  surfaces  rounded  into  either  margin,  and  occupied 
by  irregularly  disposed  stellate  tubercles,  those  in  the*  upper  porlion 
have  their  apices  above  the  middle,  while  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
body  they  are  more  symmetrical,  or  subconical.  Pulp-cavity  very  large, 
central,  the  inclosing  walls  correspondingly  thin,  apparently  thickest  in 
the  convex  margin.    Spines  of  small  size. 

The  spines  here  indicated  are  closely  allied  to  Pnigea^canthusj  appa- 
rently possessing  the  same  basal  expansion  and  very  similar  tubercula- 
tion of  the  lateral  surfaces  and  borders.  The  tubercles  appear  to  be 
uniformly  distributed  in  the  sides  and  anterior  and  posterior  borders, 
though  they  are  sometimes  enlarged  in  one  or  other  margin,  large  and 
small  intermingled  without  distinct  arrangement.  But  the  most  marked 
distinguishing  feature  is  the  singularly  distended,  spiuose  tip,  which 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  simple  tuberculated  apex  of  the  above 
mentioned  spines.  In  general  outline,  and  perhaps  tuberculation,  these 
8[>ines  seem  to  be  intimately  related  to  Dipriacanihus,  McCoy  ;  but  their 
relationship  is  no  more  intimate  than  is  that  of  OampHacanthuSj  while 
the  description  of  I>ipriacanthus  (Brit.  Falie.  Foss.,  p.  627,  PI.  3  k,  fig. 
18,)  does  not  permit  the  satisfactory  determination  of  its  affinities  with 
either  of  the  genera  here  iudicate<l. 
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Legbaganthus  unguigulus,  St.  J.  aud  W. 

PI.  xxn,  Pig.  10, 11. 

Our  collections  coutain  uumerous  fragraeutary  remains  of  a  peculiar 
form,  the  exact  affinities  of  whicli  it  is  difficult  positively  to  determine, 
but  wbich  seems  to  be  closely  allied  to  Pnigeacanthus  (Oracanthus pnigeus^ 
N.  and  W.)    The  specimens  in  no  instance,  save  one,  show  tbe  entire 
length  of  the  shaft;  they  are  about  equally  abundant,  portions  of  the 
inferior  body  and  short  sections  of  the  curiously  spinose  tip.    But  one 
specimen,  found  at  St.  Louis,  shows  the  connection  of  the  almost  uni- 
versally dissevered  parts,  though  it  is  not  improbable  some  of  the  short 
specimens  may  prove  to  be  immature  spines.    It  is  quite  conjectural 
whether  the  direction  of  curvature  was  forward  or  backward.    If,  as  is 
inferred,  Pnigeacanthus  was  curved  in  the  latter  direction,  assuming 
from  the  character  of  the  thin,  transversely  expanded  inferior  portion, 
which  presents  no  appreciable  differences  distinguishing  it  from  the 
above  genus,  then  these  spines  are  probably  similarly  arched  posteriorly. 
The  body  walls  are  exceedingly  thin  and  of  nearly  uniform  thickness, 
perhaps  slightly  strengthened  in  the  margins ;  in  consequence  of  their 
frail  build  they  are  almost  always  crushed,  the  inner  surfaces  of  the 
walls  more  or  less  closely  approximating.     But  in  tbe  collection  of  Mr. 
Van  Hobne,  a  fragment  of  a  rather  large  individual  exhibits  the  sub- 
lenticular transverse   section  quite  satisfactorily,  showing  the  large 
internal  cavity  and  compressed  or  gently  arched  lateral  surfaces,  whicli 
are  rounded  into  the  broad  con  jave  (posterior  T)  margin,  and  from  which 
they  gradually  converge  to  the  narrower  and  more  sharply  rounded 
convex  side.    The  curvature,  viewed  from  the  side,  is  considerable,  the 
basal  portion  rather  suddenly  expanding  both  in  front  and  behind,  but 
none  of  the  specimens  retain  any  indication  of  an  inserted  extremity 
on  the  contrary,  tbe  inferior  borders  become  exceedingly  thin,  and,  as 
mentioned  by  Messrs.  Newberry  and  Wobthen  in  connection  with 
Pnigeacanthus  (0.  pnigeus)^  the  structure  is  that  of  semi-osseous  carti- 
lage, the  osseous  particles  of  which,  in  the  process  of  growth,  becomes 
firmly  impacted  in  the  body  of  the  spine.    The  middle  portion  of  the 
shaft  to  near  the  extremity  is  of  nearly  uniform  dimensions,  or  very 
gradually  tapering  to  the  suddenly  and   irregularly  expanded  apical 
extremity,  which  appears  to  be  thrown  slightly  forward  and  terminated 
with  several  strong,  talon-like,  smooth  processes  or  denticles,  which 
spring  from  the  anterior  (?)  margin  and  lateral  surfaces,  more  or  less 
compressed  laterally,  rounded  and  thickest  along  the  convex  side,  and 
curved  forward.    In  many  examples  occurs  a  sudden  tuberculoso  expan- 
sion in  the  posterior  (!)  margin  of  the  spine  just  beneath  the  tip,  and 
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which  is  probably  a  persistent  feature  of  the  form.  The  surfaces  of  the 
spine  are  studded  with  relatively  large,  coarsely  stellate  tubercles,  inter- 
spersed with  smaller  oue^,  and  more  or  less  irregularly  disposed,  and 
which  are  coarsely  sculptured  in  radiating  ridges,  though  generally 
worn  smooth,  abruptly  terminated  above,  the  apices  directed  toward  the 
summit  of  the  spine,  which  latter  features  are,  perhaps,  most  apparent 
in  the  upper  portion,  where  the  larger  tubercles  themselves  present  the 
appearance  of  eccentrically  apiculate  scutes.  The  interspaces  are  irreg- 
ularly and  finely  striated  or  striato-punctate.  A  specimen  below  the 
medium  size  has  a  length  of  at  least  1  inch,  transvesse  diameter  near 
the  middle  .07,  greatest  expansion  near  the  tip  about  .10,  transverse 
basal  expansion  about  .20  inch ;  lateral  diameter  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum by  the  compression  of  the  opposite  sides. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  spines  described  above  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  Pnigea/^unthus ;  but  their  greater  length  and  peculiar 
armature  of  the  apex  widely  distinguish  them.  Whether  the  absence 
of  the  apical  processes  in  the  above  form  should  be  regarded  as  evidence 
of  its  generic  distinctness  from  the  spines  under  consideration,  we  may 
not  presume  to  have  conclusively  demonstrated  ;  but  that  the  facts  bear 
such  interpretation  seems,  to  us,  unquestionable. 

PoHtion  and  locality :  Upper  beds  of  the  St.  Louis  limestone;  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  Alton,  Illinois. 


Genus  ORACANTHUS,  Agassiz. 

Oraoanthus  ?  OBLiQUUS,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PL  XXU.  Fig.  16. 

A  fragment  of  a  spine,  too  imi)erfect  for  satisfactory  description,  but 
presenting  anomalous  features  distinguishing  it  from  forms  previously 
noticed  in  our  Carboniferous  collections,  we  have  provisionally  referred 
to  Oracanthu^,  with  which  in  some  respects  it  seems  to  be  closely  allied. 
The  spine  appears  to  have  been  of  moderate  length  and  rapidly  tapered 
to  the  obtuse  apex,  but  the  posterior  borders  are  broken  away  and  the 
remaining  lateral  surfaces  bear  evidence  of  compression,  thus  suggest- 
ing the  ])resence  of  a  large  central  ciivity.    The  anterior  margin,  which 
is  gently  curved  posteriorly,  presents  an  obtuse  angle  bearing  prominent 
eccentric,  obliquely  transverse  decussations,  which  gradually  diminish 
and  are  finally  replaced  by  simple  tubercles  on  approaching  the  apex 
similar  to  those  occurring  in  the  lateral  faces ;  the  transverse  tubercles 
are  widely  spaced,  narrow  along  the  crest,  abruptly  descending  above, 
sometimes  interrupted  giving  rise  to  a  series  of  small  tubercles,  and  in 
their  worn  crests  coarsely  punctate.    The  lateral  faces  are  studded  with 
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small  sabconical  tubercles,  very  variable  and  irregularly  disposed  as  to 
size,  but  with  indistinct  traces  of  longitudinal  ridges,  which,  however,  are 
subject  to  frequent  interruption  by  the  interpolation  of  large  tubercles, 
which  is  especially  the  case  towards  the  summit,  and  with  obscure, 
irregular  oblique  disposition ;  the  lateral  tubercles  also  present  a  coarse 
punctation  in  their  worn  crowns,  with  indications  of  vertical  or  radia- 
ting ridges  in  their  sides. 

The  decussated  anterior  ridge,  or  transverse  tubercles,  resemble  the 
decussated  ridges  of  Ctenacanthus  ;  but  this  appearance  cannot  be  asso- 
ciated with  any  of  the  Ctenacanthi  occurring  in  the  same  horizon,  while 
the  character  of  the  very  irregular  tuberculose  lateral  surfaces  exhibit 
still  more  remote  afiQnities  with  these  forms.  The  unique  example, 
however,  is  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  determination  of  its  generic  rela- 
tionship. 

Position  and  locality  :  Fish-bed  horizon  upper  part  of  the  Keokuk 
limestone ;  Warsaw,  Illinois. 

ORACiNTHtJS  OONSIMILIS,  St.  J.  and  W. 

PI.  XXII,  Fig.  15. 

The  form  here  indicated  is  represented  by  a  few  fragmentary  speci- 
mens, which  generally  show  only  the  surface  tuberculation,  with  the 
exception  of  a  siugle  individual  discovered  by  Mr.  Van  Hobne,  which 
exhibits  the  entire  transverse  outline  of  a  section  apparently  from  near 
the  middle  of  a  medium-sized  spine.  The  latter  specimen,  which  is 
much  distorted  by  the  compression  of  the  lateral  walls  of  the  large  pulp- 
cavity,  indicates  a  moderately  or  somewhat  rapidly  tapering  outline, 
long-elliijtic  transverse  section,  laterally  very  gently  arched,  and  the 
anterior  border,  as  indicated  by  the  apparent  greater  thickness  of  the 
wall  in  that  portion  of  the  spine,  is  broadly  rounded  and  apparently 
very  slightly  curved  backward  or  nearly  straight ;  the  opp6site  or  post- 
erior side  faintly  concave  vertically,  relatively  broader  and  more  angu- 
larly rounded,  or  flattened  along  the  median  region  and  somewhat 
abruptly  rounding  into  the  lateral  faces  along  the  postero-lateral  angles. 
The  superficial  ornamentation  consists  of  relatively  large,  transverse 
or  oval,  vertically  sculptured  tubercles,  arranged  upon  obscure  longitu- 
dinal ridges  separated  by  faint  sulci  and  striato-punctate,  closely 
approximated  laterally,  vertically  spaced  by  about  twice  their  diameter, 
disposed  in  irregular  transverse  order,  or  generally  descending  in  a 
slight  oblique  course  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  border,  and  uni- 
formly dispersed  throughout  the  spine,  occurring  equally  in  the  post- 
erior and  anterior  margins.  The  tubercles  culminate  in  a  subacute  apex 
directed  towards  the  summit  of  the  spine,  the  inferior  slope  gently  con- 
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vex,  tbat  above  more  abrupt  and  coDcave  but  presenting  considerable 
variation  in  form  and  size  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  two  or  more 
coalescing  at  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  costtc,  forming  laterally 
elongated  prominences  traversed  by  an  interrupted  transvere  crest,  and 
one  or  more  eccentric  rows  in  either  margin  consisting  of  strong,  oblique, 
irregular  tubercles,  in  size  nearly  as  large  again  as  those  occupying  the 
lateral  faces.  Base  unknown.  Internal  cavity  large,  nearly  central, 
the  lateral  walls  less  than  half  the  strength  of  those  in  front  and  behind. 
Transverse  or  greatest  diameter  near  the  middle  of  the  spine  1  inch, 
lateral  diameter  across  the  posterolateral  angles  .32,  lateral  diameter  in 
front  across  the  anterior  limit  of  the  cavity  .25;  antero-posterior  diam- 
eter of  the  internal  cavity  .70  inch. 

Notwithstanding  the  imperfect  condition  of  the  specimens  referred  to 
above,  a  careful  reference  to  the  description  and  comparison  with  the 
illustrations  given  by  Professor  Agassiz  of  Oracanthus  MiUeri  (Pois. 
Foss.  3,  p.  13,  Tab.  3,  fig.  1— i,)  of  the  Carboniferous  limestoneof  England, 
leaves  scarcely  a  doubt  as  to  the  generic  identity  of  these  fossils  with 
Oracanthus  as  the  genus  is  defined  by  the  typical  representative  0. 
Millerij  Ag.  Specifically  the  present  form  is  distinguished  from  that 
just  named  by  its  relatively  more  numerous  and  less  obliquely  disposed 
tubercles,  which  in  shape  are  very  like  in  both  forms,  though  they 
appear  to  be  more  isolated  laterally  and,  perhaps,  verticall}'  than  is  the 
case  in  0.  MiUeri. 

Dr.  LiEDY  has  described  a  spine  reported  from  the  "Missouri  Terri- 
tory," and  probably  belonging  to  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  under  the 
name  Oracanthus  vetustus  (Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  Vol.  II,  [second 
series,]  p.  IGl,  PI.  16,  fig.  1,  2,  3,)  which  undoubtedly  is  closely  allied  to 
the  above  described  form.  It  is  chiefly  distinguishable  by  the  less 
robust  and  more  numerous  tuberculation,  features  with  regard  to  the 
variation  of  which  we  are  not  sufficiently  familiar  to  decide  their  im- 
port. 

In  regard  to  their  relationship  with  Pnigeacanthus  deltoides^  we  have 
little  hesitation  in  recognizing  their  generic  distinctness,  the  latter 
having  the  appearance  of,  and  probably  more  intimately  homologous 
with  dermal  scutes  than  with  true  fin  or  defensive  spines — affinities  no 
less  distinct  than  those  which  distinguish  the  teeth  from  the  spines,  and 
though  they  are  differences  of  degree,  nevertheless  they  are  always 
strongly  marked  and  unmistakable,  by  which  the  thin  solid  elements  of 
the  integument  are  distinguishable  one  from  the  other. 

Position  and  locality :  Upper  beds  of  the  St.  Louis  limestone ;  Alton, 
111.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Pella,  la. 
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Genus  PNIGE ACANTHUS,  St.  J.  and  W. 

Spines  comparatively  short,  conical,  laterally  compressed,  base  broadly 
expanded  before  and  bebind,  without  insertion,  rapidly  tapering  to  the 
obtuse  apex,  which  is  directed  posteriorly,  transverse  section  elliptical, 
rounded  into  the  slightly  sigrnoidally  curved  anterior  border  and  concave 
posterior  margin.  Pulp-cavity  very  large,  extending  nearly  to  the 
tip;  lateral  walls  very  thin,  slightly  thickened  in  the  margins.  External 
surface  occupied  by  irregularly  disposed,  radiatingly  sculptured  tuber- 
cles, sometimes  arranged  in  obscure  or  interrupted  longitudinal  and 
diagonal  order. 

The  affinities  of  the  spines  embraced  under  the  above  generic  term 
would  appear  to  be  more  intimate  with  Oracanthiis  than  with  the  spines 
which  we  have  described  under  Lecrav^anthuSj  differing  from  the  former 
in  the  irregular  disposition  of  the  tubercles  and  less  solid  build,  and 
from  the  latter  by  their  shorter  proportions  and  absence  of  spinose 
tubercles  in  the  apical  extremity. 

The  Oracanthus  pnigeus,  N.  and  W.,  of  the  Keokuk  limestone  is 
regarded  as  the  typical  example.  In  connection  with  the  original 
description  of  the  latter  form.  Dr.  Newberey  refers  to  a  Devonian 
species,  which  he  has  recognized  under  the  name  0.  abbreviatusy  and 
which  he  regards  as  closely  allied  to  the  above  species. 


Pnigbacanthus  dbltoides,  St.  J.  and  W. 

Oraeanthut  pnigeua,  Kewbkqbt  and  Wobtdbn,  1666,  Bl.  Bep.,  VoL  II,  p.  117,  PL  XH,  fig.  3. 

* 

The  present  form  has  a  triangular  outline,  the  anterior  border  nearly 
straight  or  with  a  slight  sigmoidal  curvature,  the  opposite  side  gently 
concave,  and  both  rapidly  converging  to  the  bluntly  pointed  apex.  In 
the  present  condition  of  the  original  and  thus  far  only  authentic  exam- 
ple, the  opposite  lateral  walls  are  pressed  close  together,  the  breaking 
away  of  a  portion  of  one  side  revealing  the  great  extent  of  the  internal 
cavity  and  the  comparatively  thin  crust  of  the  inclosing  walls.  The 
tuberculation  consists  of  relatively  strong,  eccentrically  conical,  coarsely 
sculptured,  stellate  tubercles,  those  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  spine 
being  more  symmetrical  than  those  towards  the  apex,  which  latter  are 
projected  upward  forming  scute-like  bosses,  with  a  gentle  inferior  slope 
and  abrupt  concave  superior  face ;  the  tubercles  are  arranged  in  obscure 
interrupted  longitudinal  series,  large  and  small  intermingled,  but  the 
largest  occurring  in  the  front  half  of  the  spine ;  the  interspaces  are  occu- 
pied by  coarse,  interrupted  longitudinal  strisB.    The  specimen  exhibits 
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no  trace  of  Bpinose  processes  in  the  tip,  the  uniform  tul)ercHlation  pre- 
vailing throughout,  though  more  or  less  worn  near  the  extremity ;  but 
in  the  concave  margin  near  the  extremity  occur  large  tubercles  similar 
to  those  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  spine,  and  which  are  apparently 
irregularly  disposed. 

Towards  the  mutilated  inferior  border,  the  inner  surface  of  the  walls 
present  much  the  appearance  of  scmi-ossiGed  cartilage,  the  individual 
tubercles  seeming  to  have  had  independent  origin  in  the  extreme  bor- 
ders, but  later  to  have  become  more  and  more  intimately  connected  by 
the  impingement  of  their  edges,  and  finally  became  incorporated  in  the 
solid  bony  basis  of  the  spine,  their  inner  surface  no  longer  showing  suture 
or  other  signs  of  isolated  origin.  Indeed  the  structure  of  the  base  of  these 
spines,  as  it  appears  under  the  ordinary  lens,  seems  to  be  almost  exactly 
like  that  of  the  semi-osseous  cartilage  of  the  jaws,  remains  of  which 
we  have  discovered  in  our  Lower  Carboniferous  deposits.  Yet,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  these  bodies  present  all  the  phases  of  developmental 
origin  discernible  in  ordinary  spines,  t.  e.,  distinct  formative  organs  by 
which  the  basis  or  inserted  portion  was  formed  and  subsequently  the 
enameled  or  external  coating  was  produced,  though  here  we  have  what 
at  first  thought  seems  to  be  the  anomalous  feature  of  the  intimate 
peripheral  association  of  the  organs,  but  which,  in  fact,  seems  to  be  iden- 
tical with  their  occurrence  in  the  development  of  dormal  scutes. 

Position  and  locality :  Upper  fish-bed  horizon  of  the  Keokuk  lime- 
stone ;  Keokuk,  Iowa. 
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—  dvprvHHUHj  St.  J.  and  W.,  Chester, 
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DESCRIPTIONS  OF  INVERTEBRATES. 


By  a.  U.  WOKTHEN  and  F.  B.  MEEK. 
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LOWER  SILURIAN  SPECIES. 


SPONGI^. 

Genus  ONEMIDIUM  *?  Goldf. 
GnBHmiUMt  Trentonbnsis,  Worthen. 


Cnrmidium  Tr 


General  form  iliBcoidal,  higlit  abont  lialf  as  spreat  as  the  breadth  at 
the  smnmit;  sumuiit  deeply  and  broadly  concave,  the  base  of  the  cou 
cavity  belii};  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  center.  Furrows  both  on  the  side 
and  in  the  concavity  numerouB  at  tbe  summit  bat  decreasing  raiiidiy 
by  coalescing  biilow.  Iliglit  of  a  medium -siiied  specimen  1.50  inch; 
greatest  breiultb  nt  tbe  summit  3  inches  in  one  direction  and  3.25  inches 
in  the  opposite  one ;  depth  of  concavity  0.70  inch. 

Tliis  fine  sponge  seems  to  bo  more  nearly  related  to  the  genus  Cnemi- 
diwm,  cstubliK)ie«l  by  (Ioldfi'pm  for  certain  Juranaic  forms,  than  to  Aittg- 
ioH}mng\a  of  Itoenier  founded  on  the  Upper  Silurian  sponges  of  Ten* 
nettMee. 

Lncality  and  position:  Three  miles  northeast  of  Dixon,  Lee  county, 
lllinuis,  in  the  lower  division  of  the  Trenton  limestone. 
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Vitw  uf  ciUee, 


1  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Oliver  Etebett,  of  Dixon,  for  tlie  very  flue  spe- 
cimeii  from  wliicb  tbe  abovo  figures  aud  de.scrti>tion  were  dra\rii,  Fur  tlio 
opportunity  of  comparing  tliia  witli  a  typical  form  of  Cncmidiiim,  fnHn 
the  Upper  Jurtissic  formation  of  Wurtembprg,  in  Bavaria,  1  am  indebted 
to  Dr.  0.  KuMlNGEB,  State  Geologist  of  Micliigan. 


ECHINODEllMATA. 

Genus  HOJEOCRINUS,  Hull. 

UosiocBiNtrs  ANGUSTATUS.  JL  aud  W. 


/TDTuMrinii*  aniiuHatut.  Ukrk  and  WoHTiiEK,  IIJTO ;  I>rmrc-1,  Acnd.  Nat.  Scl.,  Pliilnd..  p.  30, 

Body  Ih'Iow  tbo  Drsl  radial  pieces  mori'  or  less  ol>eonic,  or  Bomon'hat 
constricted  below  tlie  middle.  Base  fonnittg  a  uarrow  cup,  HometiincH 
nearly  as  liigh  a»  wide,  willi  verticil]  sides;  cojnposedof  convex  pieces, 
once  and  a  balf  to  nearly  twice  as  wide  as  bigli.  Snbradial  jiicces  as 
long  as  tlie  basals,  or  somelimos  a  little  longer,  and  always  wider ;  more 
or  less  convex,  all  liesagonal  excepting  one  on  tbe  anal  side,   wbich  is 
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bepta^onal.  First  radial  pieces  nearly  ouethird  wider  tlian  bigli,  beiiif^ 
as  wide  as  the  subradials,  but  shorter,  and  not  so  tiiriiid  ;  all  penta|i:o- 
nal,  witii  the  upper  side  truncated  their  entire  breadth.  Succeeding 
ra<lials,  of  which  there  are  three  in  each  of  the  rays  seen,*  as  wide  as 
the  lirst,  but  much  shorter,  or  only  one-third  to  one-fourth  a«  long  as 
wide,  thus  forming  free  arms  so  wide  as  to  be  nearly  in  contact  all 
around  except  on  the  anal  side  ;  last  or  fourth  radial  supporting  upon 
its  superior  slightly  sloping  si<les  the  lirst  divisions  of  the  arms,  which, 
at  least  in  one  of  the  posterior,  and  one  of  the  Literal  rays,  bifurcate  on 
the  third  piece,  while  some  of  the  divisions  appear  to  divide  again  on 
the  fourth  piece,  which  is  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced  in  the  specimens 
examined.  Column  large,  or  nearly  two-thirds  as  wide  as  the  base  at 
its  connection  with  the  latter;  but  suddenly  tapering  downwards,  and, 
at  least  in  one  of  the  examplCvS,  ending  with  the  sixth  piece  in  a  rounded 
point,  evidently  showing  this  individual  to  have  been  free  at  maturity. 

Connecting  or  upper  joint  of  the  column  in  the  only  two  examples 
seen,  very  thick,  and  in  one  quite  tumid. 

Eight  to  summit  of  first  radial  pieces,  0.48  inch  ;  breadth  at  top  of  first 
radial  pieces,  0.50  inch  ;  hightof  base,  O.liO  inch ;  breadth  of  rays  below 
the  first  division,  0.17  inch. 

This  species  seems  to  be  most  nearly  related  to  II.  poliidactyhis  of 
Shumard,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  remarkable  narrowness  of  its 
base,  and  the  proportional  greater  thickness  of  its  column.  It  also 
differs  in  having  only  three  to  four  primary  radials  to  each  ray,  instead 
of  five  or  six. 

LovaUty  and  position :  Mount  Carroll,  Illinois,  in  the  Cincinnati 
Group  of  the  Lower  Silurian. 

IlETEKOORiNrs  CRASSUS,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  A  Fi-.  1. 

Ileterocrinim  rranintt,  Mki'.k  anil  AVoktiikn,  Ij-Oo.    Procoeil.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci..  Philoil.,  p.  1-17.    Geol. 

Siirviy  of  111..  Vol.  III.,  p.  3,J4.    IM.  4.  flj;.  la,  b,  c. 

For  the  use  of  the  very  line  specimen  figured  in  this  volume,  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Stewart,  of  IMano,  Kendall  ccmnty,  Illinois. 

*  Tlio  ri;;lit  )Mmt(*rior  lavHtH^infi  to  lio  an  exception  ro  tliiii  rttalciiiciit,  a^it  apptnrg  lolinveonly  thivA 
railiaU  includin;;  tlio  Hri«t,  with  th«*  si-coutt  niic  lu^ily  uh  lar;j;o  uh  tlii'  tiiHt.  Its  puitrt,  huwevvr,  arc  nut 
woll  pirHorvcil. 
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MOLLUSC  A. 

LAMELLIBRANCHIATA. 

MoDiOLOPSis  snBNASUTA,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  23,  Fig.  9  a,  b. 
ModiolopsU  auhnajtuta,  Mkf.k.  nnd  Woiitiien,  1870.    Prot-ewl.  Philad.  Acad.  8ci.,  p.  41. 

Shell  ratlier  small,  elouf^ato,  narrow  and  sligrbtly  arcuate?,  rather  dis- 
tinctly convex,  the  most  gibbous  part  being  along  the  posterior  umbo- 
nal  slopes  above  the  middle  of  the  valves ;  dorsal  and  ventral  margins 
slightly  diverging  posteriorly,  so  as  to  make  the  widest  (highest)  part 
of  the  valves  nearest  the  i>osterior  end,  while  the  most  sinuous  part  of 
the  ventral  margin  is  a  little  in  advance  of  the  middle;  anterior  end 
narrow,  a  little  produced,  with  an  oblique  forward  slope  of  its  upper 
margin,  to  its  narrowly  rounded  edge;  posterior  margin  somewhat 
cuneate,  with  an  obli(|ue  truncation  more  or  less  convex  in  outline,  to 
the  i)osterior  bas<al  extremity,  which  is  narrowly  rounded ;  cardinal 
niargin  long,  and  a  little  arched ;  beaks  much  depressed,  and  placed 
rather  nearer  the  anterior  edge  than  the  middle;  posterior  umbonal 
8lo])es  prominent,  and  forming  an  obtuse  ridge  extending  obliquely 
backward  to  the  posterior  basal  edge  of  each  valve;  anterior  muscular 
scar  comi)arativelj'  large,  round,  shallow,  and  placed  near  the  edge  of 
the  valves ;  small  pedal  muscular  scars  distinct  above  those  of  the 
anterior  adductors;  surface  of  internal  cast,  showing  moderately  dis- 
tinct, irregular,  concentric  undulations,  which  are  most  strongly  defined 
below,  and  in  front  of  the  posterior  umbonal  slopes,  on  the  ilattened  or 
concave  flanks. 

Length,  1.31  inch  ;  hight,  0.50  inch  ;  convexity,  0.40  inch. 

This  is  a  neat  symmetrical  shell,  revsembling  M,  na^suta^  Conrad,  (sp.) 
but  differs  in  having  the  narrowed  anterior  less  produced,  the  beaks 
being  placed  farther  forward ;  while  its  posterior  end  is  broader,  and 
obliquely  truncated,  instead  of  being  rounded.  Its  general  outline  is 
more  like  that  of  Orthoriota  contrarta^  Hall,  (PaliBont.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  I,  PI. 
32,  fig.  Sf)  though  its  lower  margin  is  less  distinctly  sinuous,  it«  beaks 
more  depressed,  and  its  posterior  margin  oblique;  while  it  wants  the 
oblique  dorsal  wrinkk\s  seen  on  casts  of  that  shell,  being  a  tiue  Modio- 

On  com]>arison  with  foreign  species,  our  shell  will  be  fimnd  to  be  very 
closely  allied  to  the  Upper  Silurian  species,  M.  plutyphyllus^  of  Salter. 
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It  differs,  however,  in  Laving  its  anterior  end  narrower  and  more  pro- 
duced, with  more  i)rominent  posterior  umbonal  slopes. 

Locality  and  position:     Galena  limestone  of  the  Lower  Silurian,  in 
Carroll  county,  Illinois. 


Ambonichia  Illinoiensis,  Wortheu. 

PI.  23,  Fig.  4  a,  b. 

Shell  above  the  medium  size,  subovate  in  outline,  not  compressed,  con- 
vexity of  valves  nearly  equal,  beaks  pointed,  terminal,  slightly  oblique 
and  rising  above  the  cardinal  margin.  Hinge  line  straight  and  fully 
one-half  as  long  as  the  longer  axis  of  the  valves,  with  which  it  ranges 
at  an  angle  of  about  35^  to  40^.  A  low  ridge  commences  just  below 
tho  beak  on  the  cardinal  margin,  and  gradually  widening  extends  to  the 
base  of  the  shell,  and  is  separated  from  the  umbonal  slope  by  a  very 
shallow  depression.  Surface  of  the  cast  shows  twenty  or  more  simple 
rounded  cost®  separated  by  narrower  interspaces.  Other  surface  char- 
acters unknown.  Greatest  length  of  the  valves  in  the  best  example 
seen  3  inches;  breadth  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  hinge  line  1.88 
inch ;  convexity  of  the  two  valves  1.50  inch. 

Position  and  locality :  ^laguesian  beds  of  the  Cincinnati  •  Group  ] 
Savannah,  Carroll  county,  Illinois. 


GASTEROPODA. 

Genus  SUBULITES,  Conrad. 

SUBULITBS  INFLATUS,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  83,  Fig.  5. 
SubuliUi  inJUUut,  Hebk  and  Woutuen,  1869.    Proceed.  Phllad.  Acad.  Xat.  Sci. 

Shell  very  ventricose,  subfusiform ;  volutions  about  five  and  a  half 
to  six,  those  of  the  spire  moderately  convex  in  (external T)  casts;  last 
one  very  large,  ventricose,  and  forming  much  the  larger  part  of  tho 
whole,  produced  and  contracted  below  so  as  apparently  to  terminate  in 
a  short  canal;  aperture  narrow,  rhombic  in  outline,  and  pointed  or  angu- 
lar alK)ve  and  below;  suture  well  defined  in  cast;  surface  unknown, 
night  of  a  specimen  with  apparently  about  two  whorls  at  the  apex,  and 
a  portion  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  produced  body  whorl  broken 
away,  1.55  inch;  breadth  of  body  volution,  about  1.15  inch. 
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It  is  barely  possible  that  this  may  be  a  veutricose,  fusiform  Murchi- 
soniaj  as  we  ouly  know  it  from  rou^h  casts,  appareutly  of  the  exterior. 
As  it  shows  uo  traces,  however,  of  any  revolving  band,  or  lines,  and  has 
much  the  general  physiognomy  of  SubuUtcs,  we  have  concluded  to  refer 
it  provisionally  to  that  group.  Its  most  marked  characters  are  the  large 
size,  and  the  ventricose  form  of  its  body  volution,  in  which  it  reminds 
one  of  some  of  the  Carboniferous  species  of  Macrocheiliis.  It  differs 
from  these,  however,  in  the  produced  and  subcanaliculate  peculiarity  of 
the  lower  part  of  its  body  whorl. 

Position  and  locality:  Galena  beds  of  the  Lower  Silurian;  Carroll 
county,  Illinois. 
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Genus    CYRTOOERAS,    Goldf. 

Oybtoceras  Caeeollensis,  Worthen. 

PI.  XXIII,  Fig.  3. 

Shell  of  medium  size,  moderately  curved  and  laterally  compressed. 
Section  ovate,  the  greatest  diameter  being  near  the  middle  of  the  cham- 
ber of  habitation,  which  is  strongly  constricted  above  the  middle,  and 
about  an  inch  in  depth.  Septa  about  eight  to  an  inch  on  the  dorsal 
side.  Dorso- ventral  diameter  of  the  last  chamber  7  lines,  lateral  diame- 
ter of  same  5  lines.  Siphuncle  of  moderate  size,  dorsal  and  nearly  in 
contact  with  the  shell.    Surface  markings  unknown. 

This  shell  seems  to  be  nearly  related  to  C  macrostomuni,  of  Hall, 
Falseont.  of  N.  Y.,  Vol.  I,  page  194,  PI.  42,  fig.  1,  and  also  to  0.  Isodorn^^ 
of  Billings,  Paleozoic  Fossils  of  Canada,  Vol.  I,  page  175,  but  may  be 
distinguished  from  both  by  the  characters  given  above. 

Position  and  locality :  Galena  division  of  the  Lower  Silurian ;  Carroll 
county,  Illinois. 
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ARTICDLATA. 


Genus  ASAPHUS,  Brongiiiart. 

ASAPHUS   (ISOTELUS)   VIGIL ANS,    M.  aud   W. 

PI.  23,  Fig.  6. 
A§aphut  (lioUlM)  viffilaiu,  Meek  and  Worthen,  ld70.    Proceod.  Acad.  Xat.  Sci.,  Philad.,  p.  5S. 

Body  small,  elliptic  in  general  form,  and  moderately  convex.  Head 
rather  more  tban  half  as  long  as  wide,  approaching  a  sab-crescentic 
outline,  with  the  posterior  lateral  angles  abruptly  rounded  or  subangu- 
lar ;  anterior  margin  apparently  somewhat  narrowly  rounded ;  posterior 
oatline  broadly  and  distinctly  concave,  but  rather  straight  along  the 
middle,  without  any  traces  of  marginal  or  occipital  furrows.  Glabella 
not  rising  above  the  general  convexity  of  the  head,  and  entirely  undo* 
lined  by  any  traces  of  dorsal  furrows.  Eyes  situated  about  their  own 
antero-posterior  diameter  in  advance  of  the  posterior  margin,  and  appa- 
rently about  half  way  between  the  latter  and  the  front,  rather  widely 
separated  from  each  other,  and  very  prominent,  nearly  round,  and  tran- 
catosub-conic  in  form ;  visual  surface  elevated  almost  entirely  above* 
the  general  convexity,  and  curved  around  so  as  to  form  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  circle,  presenting  a  smooth  surface ;  palpebral  lobes  as  ele- 
vated as  the  eyes,  and  much  contracted,  or  merely  connected  with  the 
glabella  on  the  inner  side  by  a  narrow  neck.  Facial  sutures  extending 
obliquely  outward  and  backward  from  the  eyes  behind  so  as  to  intersect 
the  posterior  margin  about  half  way  between  a  line  drawn  longitudin- 
ally  through  the  middle  of  each  eye,  and  posterior  lateral  margins  of 
the  cheeks;  and  in  front,  at  first  curving  slightly  outward  a  little  in 
advance  of  each  eye,  beyond  which  point  they  converge  forward  so  as 
apparently  to  intersect  the  front  margin  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a 
rather  narrow  anterior  edge  to  the  glabella.* 

Thorax  longer  than  the  head  or  pygidium,  as  measured  over  the  curve 
of  a  rolled-up  specimen,  showing  scarcely  any  traces  of  trilobation,  and 
composed  of  eight  segments.  Mesial  lobe,  as  indicated  by  ver^'  faint 
impressions  on  each  side  of  the  body  segment,  very  wide  and  depressed, 
with  segments  nearly  flat.  Lateral  lobes  very  narrow,  sloping  off  regu- 
larly from  the  mesial  one  on  each  side;  pleursB  without  furrows,  and 


*  Aa  the  specimen  iMimperfort  here,  it  in  ptuutible  theti*  eutures  may  not  nuu^h  the  anterior  margin 
in  froDtw 
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with  the  exposed  surfaces  seeu  in  a  rolled-up  speeimeQ,  DarrowiDg  off 
latiTally  very  rapidly  with  a  stroug  backward  curve ;  all  more  or  less 
augaUr  at  the  extremity,  the  posterior  ones  beiug  rather  pointed ;  lap- 
ping surfaces  apparently  wide. 

Pygidium  subtrigonal,  and  of  near  the  same  size  as  the  bead,  entirely 
without  any  indications  of  trilobation  or  segments. 

Whole  surface  smooth,  excepting  a  minute  pitting,  most  distinct  on 
the  movable  cheeks. 

Length  (measuring  over  the  curve  of  a  rolled  up  specimen)  2.75  inches, 
breadth  1.30  inch,  length  of  head  at  the  middle  about  0.75  inch,  breadth 
between  the  eyes  0.47  inch,  bight  of  eyes  on  the  outer  side  0.20  inch. 
Breadth  of  axial  lobe  of  thorax  0.85  inch,  antero-posterior  diameter  of 
each  of  the  first  four  or  five  segments  of  same  near  the  middle  0.15  inch. 

This  species  seems  not  to  be  nearly  related  to  any  of  the  described 
8i>ecies  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Its  most  marked  characters  are 
the  prominence  of  its  eyes,  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of  any  traces 
of  trilobation  in  its  thorax  and  pygidium,  as  well  as  the  great  breadth 
of  the  mesial  lobe  of  the  same,  as  indicated  by  a  very  obscure  depres- 
sion, and  a  minute  projection  on  the  anterior  margin  of  each  thoracic 
segment,  on  a  line  nearly  behind  the  outer  edge  of  each  eye.  These 
little  projections  do  not  extend  upward,  but  forward,  and  fit  into  corre- 
sponding notches  in  the  posterior  margin  of  each  succeeding  segment 
in  front.  As  the  margin  of  its  head  and  the  posterior  edge  of  its  pygid- 
ium are  in  the  specimens  more  or  less  imperfect,  we  cannot  determine 
exactly  tl^eir  outlines. 

In  some  respects  this  species  resembles  the  young  individuals  of 
laotelus  megistosj  of  Lock,  though  it  differs  in  not  having  its  cheeks 
produced  into  pointed  terminations  behind,  while  its  eyes  are  more 
prominent  and  situated  farther  forward,  and  the  mesial  lobes  of  its 
thorax  much  less  defined  and  distinctly  wider.  Its  pleurse  also  differ 
in  being^angular,  or  a  little  pointed,  instead  of  rounded  at  the  ends. 

Fositionjand  locality :  Carroll  county,  near  Mount  Carroll,  and  near 
Oswego,^in^Kendall  county,  in  this  State,  in  the  Cincinnati  shales  of  the 
Lower  Silurian. 
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UPPER  SILURIAN  SPECIES. 


SPONGI^. 

ASTYLOSPONGIA  PBAEMOBSA,  Ooldf.Y  (sp.) 

PI.  35.  Fig.  2  and 9  a 

Attylotpongin  pratmorm,  Goldf.,  1826.    Petref.  Germ.,  voL  1,  tab.  6,  fl;;.  9 :  Heisinger  (1837),  L«th.  Sneo. 

94,  tab.  26,  fig.  7 ;  Elchwald  Silur.  Schicht,  in  Eatbland  209;  Maximilian  (1843),  Herzog  ron  L«acbk. 

Beaobr.  elniger  neaen  ThierreAte  der  ITrwelt  aus  don  Siluriscb.  Kalkscb.  von  Zarskqje-Selo.,  24 ; 

F.  Roemer  (1832-1854) ;  Leonb.  a.  Bronn'a  Juhrb.,  684 ;   and  in  Letbae  geog.  ed.,  3d  Tb.  154,  tab.  27, 

fig.  21. 
Siphonia  exeavata,  Goldf.,  1826.     Petref.  Germ,  1,  tab.  6,  flg.  8;    Bronn  (185U1832).  Letb.  geog.  ed..  3d 

Tb.,  V.  75. 
Biphonia  itipUata^  Helainger.    Letb.  Suec  94,  tab.  XXVI,  flg.  8. 
J4r§a  Teavatu,  d'Orbigny,*1850.    Prod,  de  Pal.  atrat.  11,  286. 
Aitylotpimgtapraemorga^  F.  Roemer,  i860.    Sil.  Fauna  dee  Webtl.  Tennesaee,  p.  8. 

Depressed  snbglobose,  the  breadth  being  to  the  hight  as  90  to  about 
65;  concavity  of  summit  shallow;  furrows  of  sides  about  24,  somewhat 
flexuous,  and  more  or  less  interrupted.  (Under  side  unknown.)  Hight 
1.80  inch,  breadth  1.30  inch. 

The  only  specimen  of  this  fossil  we  have  seen  is  entirely  silicified,  and 
compact  in  structure  (in  its  present  condition),  while  its  surface  is  con- 
siderably worn.  Consequently  we  are  by  no  means  clearly  satisfied  that 
it  belongs  to  the  same  species  as  that  figured  by  Goldfuss,  Eoembb  and 
others,  but  merely  refer  it  provisionally  to  that  species,  until  better 
specimens  can  be  obtained  for  comparison.  On  comparing  it  with  speci- 
mens of  the  Tennessee  form  figured  by  Boemeb,  it  is  seen  to  present  a 
smoother,  less  porous  appearance,  but  this  we  believe  is  due  to  its  worn 
and  more  densely  silicified  condition.  It  also  appears  to  want  the  canal 
openings  in  the  depression  of  the  summit  generally  seen  in  the  Tennes- 
see specimens,  but  this  may  be  due  to  the  accidental  filling  of  these 
openings  with  silicious  matter. 

Position  and  locality:  Found  loose  in  Carroll  county,  Illinois,  but 
believed  to  be  from  the  Niagara  division  of  the  Upper  Silurian. 
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FORAMINIFERA  ? 

Genus  REOEPTAOULITES,  Defrance. 

Keceptaculites  formosus,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  24,  Fig.  1. 
BeeepiaouUU*  /ormonts,  Msrk  and  Wortden,  1870.    Proceedings  Acad.  Xat.  Sci.,  Fbilad.,  p.  93. 

Body  obovate,  the  breadth  being  about  three-fourths  the  bight,  and 
the  widest  point  a  little  above  the  middle;  upper  end  rounded  and 
without  any  umbilicoid  concavity  or  opening,  unless  it  may  be  a  very 
small  one;  sides  gradually  tapering  with  a  slight  convexity  from  a 
little  above  the  middle  to  an  apparently  moderate  sized  base  of  attach- 
ment. Cell  openings  or  depressions  shallow,  quadrangular,  or  trans- 
versely rhombic  (those  on  the  upper  part  wider  than  high),  arranged  in 
spirally  ascending  rows,  which  make  nearly  one  turn  in  passing  from 
the  base  to  the  center  of  the  top ;  each  with  a  transverse  linear  central 
furrow,  from  which  a  similar  furrow  passes  to  the  lower  angle ;  central 
perforations  of  the  cell  depressions  minute,  and  generally  closed  in  the 
typical  specimen. 

Hight  1.75  inch ;  breadth  1.22  inch. 

This  species  ditfers  from  all  others  known  to  us,  especially  from  any 
Upper  Silurian  horizon,  in  its  elongated,  obovat^  form,  its  outline  being 
almost  exactly  obovate,  excepting  the  truncation  of  the  lower  (smaller) 
end.  In  general  appearance  it  perhaps  most  nearly  agrees  with  a  form 
found  in  the  Galena  limestone,  and  referred  by  us  doubtfully  to  B.  glob- 
ularisy  Hall,  in  the  third  Vol.  111.  Geol.  Reports,  PI.  2,  flg.  2  a,  b.  It 
differs,  however,  from  that  species  in  having  the  upper  end  more  round, 
or  less  depressed,  and'without  any  umbilicoid  impression.  Its  cell  impres- 
sions are  also  very  different,  not  being  near  so  crowded,  and  instead  of 
becoming  more  crowded  and  narrower  on  the  lower  half,  they  are  less  so 
there  than  above  ;  while  the  central  perforation  of  each  is  smaller. 

Position  and  locality :  Bridgeport,  Cook  county,  Illinois.  Niagara 
Group.     Upper  Silurian. 
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ECHINODERMATA. 


Genus  EUOALTPTOORIXUS,  Goldf. 

Euc^ALYPTOCRiNiTS  MAGNUS,  Wortben. 

PI.  25,  Fig.  3. 

Body  above  the  medium  size,  broadly  discoidal  below  the  arm  bases, 
forming  a  shallow  cup.  Base  rather  deeply  impressed,  basal  plates  small 
and  concealed  in  the  depression  for  the  reception  of  the  first  columnar 
facet.  First  radial  plates  large,  hexagonal,  wider  than  high,  with  the 
upper  lateral  angles  truncated  for  the  reception  of  the  first  iuterradials, 
and  the  lower  angle  depressed  into  the  basal  cavity ;  second  radials  quad- 
rangular, wider  than  high,  but  varying  in  their  x)roportions ;  third  radials 
hexagonal,  a  little  wider  than  high,  and  supporting  a  rather  high  and 
narrow  fourth  radial  or  supra-radial,  the  upper  portion  of  which  turns 
abruptly  upward  for  the  support  of  an  arm  plate.  First  iiiterradial 
quite  large,  longer  than  wide,  with  ten  distinct  angles,  and  supporting  on 
its  upper  angles  two  long  hexagonal  pieces  that  extend  upward  nearly  as 
high  as  the  fourth  radials,  and  like  them  curve  ux>ward  at  their  upper 
extremities.  On  each  side  of  these  pieces  there  are  four  other  plates, 
the  lowest  and  largest  being  x>6ntagonal  and  resting  against  one 
of  the  lateral  angles  of  the  first  interradial,  and  giving  sux)port  to  a 
smaller  hexagonal  plate  above,  that  in  its  turn  supports  two  small  tri- 
angular pieces  on  its  upper  angles.    Arms  and  column  unknown. 

This  large  and  fine  species  is  so  unlike  any  of  the  forms  usually  met 
with  from  this  horizon  that  a  comparison  seems  hardly  necessary.  Pos- 
sibly it  may  be  included  in  Dr.  Troost's  catalogue  of  the  crinoids  of 
Tennessee,  published  in  1850,  in  the  Proceed.  Amer.  Asso.,  Cambridge 
meeting,  p.  60 ;  but  as  no  descriptions  of  the  species  there  catalogued 
have  ever  been  published  so  far  as  is  known,  this  point  can  only  be 
decided  by  a  comparison  of  specimens. 

Position  and  locality :  Wayne  county,  Tennessee,  in  the  red  limestone 
at  the  base  of  the  np]:>er  Silurian. 
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BRACHIOPODA. 


Genus  STRIOKLAKDINIA,  BUlings. 

Stbioklandinia  defobmis,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  34,  Fig.  5  a.  b. 
Strieklandinia  dtformig,  Msrk  and  Wobthbn,  1870.    Proceed.  Philad.  Acad.  Nat.  Soi.,  p.  37. 

Shell  (internal  caHt)  longitudinally  subovate,  oblong  or  sometimes  in 
young  examples  nearly  or  quite  as  wide  as  long ;  valves  very  nearly 
equal  and  sometimes  showing  very  faint  traces  of  an  obscure  mesial 
prominence  on  the  dorsal  valve,  and  of  a  corresponding  depression  near 
the  front  of  the  ventral  valve;  hinge  line  straight,  and  less  than  the 
breadth  of  the  valves :  surface  apparently  smooth  or  only  with  concen- 
tric lines  on  the  young  shell,  while  casts  of  the  adult  show  some  traces 
of  a  few  obscure  irregular  radiating  ridges.  Beaks,  area  and  finer  sur- 
face markings  unknown. 

Length  of  a  young  internal  cast  1  inch,  breadth  .97  inch,  convexity  .46 
inch.  Length  of  a  larger  specimen  1.93  inch,  breadth  1.58  inch,  con- 
vexity 1  inch. 

This  shell  varied  so  greatly  in  form  at  different  stages  of  growth 
that  it  is  very  diffcult  to  give  a  description  that  will  convey  a  correct 
idea  of  it.  Young  examples  from  .70  to  1  inch  in  length  approach  a 
broad  ovate  form,  being  truncated  on  the  hinge  line,  and  somewhat 
narrowly  rounded  at  the  middle  of  the  front ;  while  their  posterior  late- 
ral margins  are  more  or  less  straightened  and  inflected  as  we  often  see 
in  Eensselaeria.  After  attaining  this  size  and  form,  the  shell,  judging 
from  some  adult  examples  we  have  seen,  seems  to  have  suddenly  com- 
menced a  more  vigorous  growth,  mainly  forward  and  an tero  laterally, 
so  as  to  attain  a  much  larger  size,  leaving  the  valves  of  the  young  shell 
as  it  were,  open  and  spread  upon  the  beaks,  thus  completely  destroying 
the  symmetry  of  the  entire  shell.  At  this  stage  of  growth  the  shell  has 
a  curious  constricted  appearance  at  the  connection  of  the  young  and 
adult  shell ;  while  the  whole  breadth  posteriorly  is  only  that  of  the 
young  shell,  and  the  widest  part  is  then  some  distance  in  advance  of 
this,  and  the  posterior  margins  are  strongly  flattened  by  their  sudden 
inflection  towards  each  other  there. 

The  casts  show  that  the  chamber  in  the  beak  of  the  venti'al  valve  is 
of  moderate  size,  and  supported  on  a  rather  short  mesial  septum.    The 
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socket  processes  are  seen,  by  their  impressions  in  the  cast,  to  be  small 
not  united,  and  scarcely  assuming  the  character  of  plates ;  while  the 
crural  processes  extended  from  their  inner  lower  sides  forward  nearly 
parallel,  so  as  to  leave  two  slendei',  deep  perforations  in  the  cast.  The 
surface  of  the  young  shell  appears  to  have  been  smooth,  or  only  marked 
with  concentric  striic,  but  internal  casts  of  large  individuals  sometimes 
show  very  faint  traces  of  a  few  broad,  irregular,  radiating  flattened 
ridges. 

It  is  probable  that  this  species  is  most  nearly  allied  to  StricJclandinia 
Davidsonij  of  Billings  (Geol.  Mag.,  Vol.  V,  PI.  IV,  fig.  1, 1  a),  which  in 
some  stages  of  its  growth  it  resembled  rather  nearly  in  form.  In  all 
the  large  examples,  however,  it  differs  extremely  from  that  shell  in  its 
remarkable  narrowness  across  the  umbones,  and  its  truncated  or  flat- 
tened posterior  lateral  margins.  Its  front  is  also  less  produced  and  less 
narrowly  rounded  in  the  middle  in  these  larger  specimens. 

Position  and  locality  :  All  the  specimens  of  this  species  we  have  seen 
were  found  loose  in  Carroll  county,  Illinois,  near  rocks  of  the  age  of  the 
Niagara  Grou]).  They  are  all  in  the  condition  of  white  quartz  casts  of 
the  interior. 


CEPHALOPODA. 


Gknus  ORTHOOERAS,  Auct. 

Orthoceras  grebristriatum,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  26.  Fig.  *2. 
Orthocenit  crebriftriatum.  Meek  aud  WoHTHEN,  1&65.     Procee<l.  Philofl.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci..  p.  955. 

8hell  attaining  a  medium  size,  rather  rapidly  tapering,  compressed, 
(in  part  probably  due  to  accidental  pressure) ;  section  elliptical ;  septa 
transverse,  rather  deeply  concave,  distant  less  than  one-third  the 
greater  diameter  of  the  shell  at  the  point  of  measurement;  siphon 
apparently  subcentral.  Surface  ornamented  with  numerous  closely  and 
very  regularly  arranged,  equal,  thread-like  annular  striae,  of  the  same 
breadth  as  the  depressions  between,  and  diflering  but  slightly  in  size 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  shell. 

length  of  the  typical  specimen  (which  is  partly  septate  and  imperfect 
at  both  extrennties)  112.50  inches,  greater  diameter  at  larger  end  4.20 
inches,  smaller  diameter  of  same  2.5(>  inches.  Greater  diameter  of 
the  smaller  end  about  2.13  inches,  smaller  diameter  of  same  1.08  inch* 
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Angle  of  divergence,  measuring  along  the  narrower  sides,  11^.  Annular 
strise  8  in  .20  inch  at  the  larger  end,  and  9  or  10  in  the  same  space  at 
the  smaller  end.  The  specimen  fignred  shows  only  the  septate  portion 
of  the  shell. 

The  most  marked  character  of  this  species  is  its  very  regularly 
arranged,  equal  strise,  which  seem  to  pass  almost,  if  not  quite,  directly 
around  the  shell.  They  appear  to  be  simple,  uninterrupted  and  every- 
where arranged  their  own  breadth  apart.  It  differs  from  0.  Laphamiy 
from  the  same  rock,  in  its  much  more  rapid  expansion  from  the  smaller 
to  the  larger  extremity,  and  in  its  compressed  instead  of  cylindrical 
form,  as  well  as  iti  having  its  strise  passing  directly  around,  instead  of 
obliquely. 

Position  and  locality :  Joliet,  Illinois ;  Niagara  Group,  Upper  Silurian. 


Obthocebas  medullabe.  Hall  Y 

PI.  2«,  Fig.  1. 

Orthoeerat  medvUare,  Hall,  1860.    Bep.  Prog.  Oeol.  Survey  Wisoonain,  p.  4.    20  Regents*  Bept  K.  Y. 

State  Cab.,  p.  413,  PL  SO,  flg.  1  and  8. 
O.  ttruBlinMtum,  McChbskbt,  1861.    Kew  Paleozoic  Foesila,  p.  94. 

Position  and  locality :  Niagara  limestone,  Joliet,  Illinois. 


Obthocebas  angulatijm,  Wahl. 

PL  94,  Fig.  8. 

Orthocera*  anffulatum,  Wahlbhbbbo,  1837.    Nova.  Acta.  Soi.  ITpsal.,  p.  90. 

O.  anguiaium,  Hall,  90  Regento'  Beport,  p.  413,  PL  XIX,  figs.  10  and  11,  and  PL  XXIV,  fig.  1. 

Position  and  locality  :  Niagara  limestone  Joliet,  Illinois. 


Obthocebas  bectum,  Worthen. 

PL  96,  Fig.  3. 

Shell  of  medium  size,  very  gradually  tapering,  septa  moderately  con- 
cave, two  of  the  intervals  being  a  little  less  in  width  than  the  diameter 
of  the  shell.  Length  of  specimen  with  twelve  septa  preserved,  8.87 
inches,  length  of  outer  chamber  about  3  inches.  Surface  markings  and 
siphuncle  unknown. 

This  shell  seems  to  be  nearly  related  to  0.  crehescens  of  Hall,  but  dif- 
fers from  that  species  in  its  much  less  tapering  form,  and  in  the  propor- 
tional width  of  the  septa. 

Locality  and  position :  Joliet,  Illinois,  in  the  Niagara  limestone, 
Upper  Silurian. 
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Obthooeras  Unionensis,  Wortben. 

PI.  26.  ri«.  4. 

Shell  below  the  medium  size,  rather  rapidly  tapering:,  especially 
along  the  upper  half  of  its  septate  portion,  and  more  gradually  below, 
slightly  arcuate,  (though  this  may  be  due  to  accident,)  septa  transverse, 
rather  deeply  concave,  distant  on  the  upperhalf  of  the  shell  a  little  less 
than  one-half  the  greatest  diameter  at  the  point  of  measurement,  sur- 
face markings  and  siph uncle  unknown. 

This  species  difters  from  the  last  in  its  more  slender  and  more  rapidly 
tapering  form,  and  the  comparative  distance  of  its  septa.  Length  of 
the  septate  portion  of  the  shell  in  the  specimen  under  examination, 
9  inches;  diameter  at  the  base  of  the  chamber  of  habitation  1.50 
inch;  diameter  at  the  lower  extremity,  0.45  inch. 

Locality  and  position :  Union  county,  Illinois,  from  the  red  layers  at 
the  base  of  the  Xiagara,  Upper  Silurian. 

Oethoceras  JoLiETENSis,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  2fi,  Yi».  5. 
Orthoeerat  Joliitentit,  Mkbk  aud  Wr»KTiii:N.  18ti5,  Proceed.  Aond.  Xat  Sci.  Pliil.id.,  p.  256. 

Shell  much  elongated,  very  gradually  tapering,  section  oval  or  narrow 
elliptic;  septa  ver^^  concave,  unusually  distant  or  separated  by  spaces 
three-fourths  the  greater  diameter  of  the  shell  at  the  point  of  measure- 
ment.   Siphuncle  and  surface  unknown. 

Ijcngth  of  a  septate  specimen,  imperfect  at  both  extremities,  14.50 
inches;  greater  diameter  of  septate  s])ecimen  at  larger  end,  2.75  inches; 
smaller  diameter  of  same,  1.77  inch ;  greater  diameter  at  smaller  end, 
2.10  inches;  smaller  diameter  of  same,  1.30  inch.  Number  of  sei)ta  in 
the  entire  14 i  inches,  8. 

This  species  is  remarkable  for  its  very  gradually  tajiering  form,  and 
unusually  distant  septa.  The  latter  character  will  alone  distinguish  it 
from  any  U[>per  Silurian  species  known  to  us,  excepting  (>.  j^(rwm<7>/Mm, 
llall,  from  the  shaly  limestone  of  the  Lower  llelderberg  Group.  From 
this  New  York  species  it  will  be  distinguished  l»y  its  compressed  instead 
of  cylindrical  form.  It  is  true  this  compression  may  be  in  some  degree 
due  to  accidental  pressure,  but  it  seems  to  be  too  regular  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  shell  not  to  be  mainly  the  natural  form. 

Locality  and  position :  Joliet,  Illinois.  Niagara  division  of  the  Upper 
Silurian  series. 
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Genus  PHRAGMOOERAS,  Broderip. 
Phbagmogebas  Bykonensis,  Worthen. 

PI.  24,  Fig.  6. 

Shell  rather  above  the  medium  size  aud  moderately  arcuate,  the  sep- 
tate portion  of  the  aheli  as  preserved  in  a  east  in  magnesian  limestone 
being  about  once  and  a  half  the  depth  of  the  chamber  of  habitation. 
This  outer  chamber  is  ovate  in  outline,  measuring  2.G2  inches  in  its 
dorso- ventral  diameter,  by  l.GO  inch  in  a  lateral  direction,  about  2 
inches  in  depth  aud  constricted  at  its  junction  with  the  septate  portion 
of  the  shell.  The  greater  and  lesser  diameter  of  the  septa  are  as  10  to  5. 
Siphuncle  rather  large  and  close  to  the  inner  border  of  the  shell. 

This  species  differs  from  P.  nestor  of  Hall,  (20th  llogents' Eeport  on 
the  N.  Y.  State  Cabinet,  p.  405,)*  in  the  comparative  si^e  of  its  septa, 
and  more  moderate  curvature,  as  well  as  the  form  of  its  outer  chamber 
and  position  of  its  siphuncle. 

Locality  and  position :  The  specimen  from  which  the  'foregoing 
description  was  drawn  was  found  at  Bock  Island,  in  a  block  of  Niagara 
limestone  evidently  transported  from  the  vicinity  of  Port  Byron,  111. 

Genus  CYRTOOERAS,   Goldfuss. 

Cyrtooebas  dardanus.  Hall  ? 

PL  25,  Fig.  6. 

Oyrtocerat  dardamit.  Hall,  1861,  Bcport  of  l^rofsreBs^  Geological  Sarvey  of  WiaconslD,  p.  43,  ftnd 
SOtb  Regenta'  Report  on  the  New  York  State  Cabinet  of  Katnral  Hiat,  p.  406,  PI.  X\^,  fig.  3, 4. 5. 

"  Shell  robust,  strongly  curved,  moderately  expanding  from  the  apex, 
and  slightly  contracting  near  the  aperture ;  transverse  section  broadly 
elliptical,  the  greater  diameter  in  a  dorso- ventral  direction.  Dorsal  and 
ventral  sides  equally  rounded;  sex)ta  distant,  mea^suring  only  four  in  a 
distance  equal  to  their  transversediameter,  deeply  concave  and  strongly 
arched  forward  on  the  dorsum.    The  siphuncle  of  moderate  size,  dorsal." 

The  above  is  the  original  description  of  this  species,  and  our  shell 
appears  to  differ  in  the  following  characters :  General  form  more  robust, 
not  quite  so  strongly  curved,  septa  not  so  strongly  arched  forward  on 
the  dorsum,  and  apparently  not  so  deeply  concave  and  measuring  five 
in  a  distance  equal  to  tbeir  transverse  diameter.  Not  knowing  to  what 
extent  this  form  may  vary,  we  place  it  provisionally  under  this  spe- 
cies. Should  further  comparison  prove  it  distinct,  it  might  take  the 
name  Cyrtoceras  Fultonenais, 

Locality  and  position :  Fulton  City,  Illinois;  in  a  buff  limestone  at 
the  base  of  the  Niagara,  Upper  Silurian. 
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Genus  LITUITES,  Brcyii. 

LiTUiTES  Graftonensis,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  25,  Fi jr.  1. 
Lituitet  Gra/tonengig,  Meek  an<l  Wortiikx,  1869.    Proceed.  Acad.  Nat,  Sci.,  Philad. 

Sbell  rather  small,  with  the  involuted  portion  discoid,  planorbicular, 
and  slightly  concave  on  both  sides ;  volutions  four  or  more,  slightly 
embracing,  increasing  very  gradually  in  size,  with  transverse  section 
nearly  or  quite  circular,  excepting  the  shallow  concavity  along  the  inner 
side.  Surface  ornamented  by  numerous,  distinct,  very  regularly 
arranged  costal,  which  cross  the  sides  of  the  volutions  very  obliquely 
backward  from  tiie  inner  side,  curving  strongly  backward  as  they 
approach  the  ])erii)hery,  and  after  crossing  the  middle  of  the  same, 
again  deflected  abruptly  forward  as  on  the  opposite  side ;  this  indica- 
ting a  profound  sinus  in  the  outer  side  of  the  lip,  the  sinus  being  very 
narrow,  but  not  quite  angular  at  its  termination,  and  widening  rapidly 
forward ;  fine,  somewhat  imbricating  striae  of  growth  also  run  parallel 
to  the  costffi.  Septa  apparently  rather  distant  and  running  nearly 
straight  across  the  sides  of  the  volutions.  Siphuncle  and  free  portion 
of  the  outer  volution  unknown. 

Greatest  <liameter  of  the  coiled  part,  2.10  inches ;  transverse  diame- 
ter, 0.54  inch  ;  dorso- ventral  diameter  of  outer  volution,  0.52  inch. 

As  we  have  seen  neither  the  siphuncle  nor  the  free  part  of  the  body 
chamber  of  this  species,  we  cannot  be  positively  sure  it  has  exactly  the 
characters  of  the  genus  LitniteH,  Yet  as  it  does  not  show  the  slighest 
appearance  of  the  obliquity  of  the  volutions  seen  in  TrochoceraSy  we 
have  scarcely  any  doubt  in  regard  to  its  being  a  true  Lituite.  Com- 
pared with  LitniteH  Marshii,  of  Ilall,  (20th  Ann.  feep.  Regents'  Univer- 
sity N.  Y.  on  State  Cab.  Nat.  Hist.,  IM.  10,  fig.  6,  7,)  from  the  same 
horizon  at  Kankakee  in  this  State,  our  species  will  be  found  to  diiler  in 
having  its  volutions  more  compactly  coile<l  together,  much  less  rapidly 
increasing  in  size,  and  ornamented  with  smaller  and  much  more  closely 
arranged  costte.  Its  costal  also  make  a  stronger,  or  deeper  backwani 
curve,  in  crossing  the  periphery,  which  is  rounded  instead  of  being 
flattened,  as  in  the  Marshii.  This  flattening  along  the  outer  side  of  the 
whorls  of  L.  Marshiiy  seems  to  indicate  that  it  belongs  to  the  subgenus 
OphidioceraJi  of  Barrande,  while  our  species  agrees,  in  the  rounded  char- 
acter of  its  periphery,  with  the  typical  Lituites. 

In  general  a])pearance  our  shell  is  more  like  L.  {Trovholitcs)  nmmoniuttj 
of  Conrad,  from  the  Lower  Silurian,  though  its  costa*  are  much  more 
oblique,  and  difier  in  being  separated  by  rounded  furrows  (piite  as  wide 
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as  the  costcT/  themselves,  -while  its  surface  shows  do  traces  of  the  finer 
sculpturing  seen  on  that  shell. 

Position  and  locality  :    Grafton,  Illinois ;  from  a  lightdrab  niagnesiau 
limestone  of  the  age  of  the  New  York  Niagara  Group.    Upper  Silurian. 


CRUSTACEA. 

Genus  LTCHAS,  Dalmaii. 

LiciiAs  Bolton  I,  Bigsby  (sp.) 

PI.  25,  Vig.  5. 

Paradoxidea  Boltrmi,  Bksshy.  182:..  Jour.  Acad.  Nnt.  Sol..  Pliilad.,  Vol.  TV,  p.  3i;2.  GuKRN.  (18:^2,) 
Moi  oRr.,  p.  6,  n.  1.  fl;:.  5.  Al.so,  (Mf'M)  "SUMxtMy  Am.  Jtmr.  Gcol..  p.  .ICO;  IIaulan  (IWJ.)  TranH. 
Gool.  Sw-  Pn..  Vol.  r.  p.  103,  anil  MimI.  ami  Phys.  KcHcarchvH,  p.  401. 

Plahjnutui  Jioltoni,  Comjau,  1«W.    Adii.  Hop.  Pala'ont..  N.  Y.,  p.  118;  IIall  Geol.  Rep.,  Fourth 
Dist.,  X.  T. 

Aetuninnf  JtoUoni,  Ca.stlkxau,  1843.    Eh«.  Snr.  Sil.  Sy»t,  do  rAiiier.  Sept.,  p.  21,  t.  r».  th^  3. 

Lirhag  JtolUnii,  llAU.,  1852.    PalaoDt,  N.  Y.,  Vol  2il.,  p.  311,  PI.  rtO,  70,  ««.  I  a,  b,  etc.,  (not  1 1.) 

The  only  specimen  of  this  species  yet  known  to  us  from  any  Illinois 
locality,  consists  of  the  pygidium,  in  a  tolerable  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion. It  agrees  with  the  New  York  species  too  nearly,  we  think,  to  be 
regarded  as  a  distinct  species,  though  we  can  see  some  slight  diilercnces 
in  its  details.  For  instance,  the  anterior  end  of  its  mesial  lobe  is  more 
convex  than  that  of  any  New  York  specimens  we  have  seen,  but  as  the 
latter  are  all  in  soft  shale,  it  is  probable  this  difference  may  have  been 
produced  by  pressure.  The  angular  projections  of  its  posterior  margin 
are  also  rather  more  x)ointed  than  is  usual  in  New  York  examples.  In 
these  characters,  and  its  rather  distinctly  and  coarsely  granular  surface, 
it  seems  to  agree  well  with  a  form  described  by  Prof.  Hall  under  the 
name  L.  Boltoni  var.  Occidentalism  from  Waldron,  Indiana,  but  as  we 
have  seen  no  figure,  and  but  a  brief  description  of  that  type,  we  cannot 
be  sure  of  the  identity  of  our  specimen  with  it. 

Position  and  locality  :  Niagara  Group,  of  the  Upper  Silurian.  Graf- 
ton, Illinois. 

Genus  ILLENUS,  Dalmaii. 

iLLvKNUS  (BUMASTUS)  G  RAFTONENSIS,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  25,  Fig.  4. 
lUtenvK  (Buniantus)  Gra/tonennitf,  Mf.kk  and  Wou'inBN.  18G9.     Proceed.  Acad.  Nat.  ScL,  Pliilad. 

Attaining  a  rather  large  size.  Head  (determined  from  internal  cast) 
transversely  subelliplic  as  seen  from  above,  when  placed  with  the  under 
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side  on  a  horizontal  plane,  its  breadth  beinp^  to  its  length  very  noaily 
as  fifty  to  thirty  ;  moderately  convex,  the  hi jrhf  being  rather  distinctly 
less  than  half  the  breadth,  and  the  most  prominent  part  a  little  behind 
the  middle  5  while  the  curve  over  the  middle,  from  its  posterior  to  its 
anterior  margin,  forms  about  a  quarter  of  a  circle.  Anterior  margin, 
as  seen  from  above,  presenting  a  nearly  transversely  semielliptic  curve, 
and  a  subquadrangular  outline,  as  seen  in  a  side  view;  lateral  margins 
rather  narrowly,  and  regularly  rounded  in  outline,  into  the  posterior 
side.  Axial  furrows  distinct,  converging  forward  to  a  point  nearly 
opposite  the  middle  of  each  eye,  where  they  terminate  in  little  flattened 
oval  depressions.  Eyes  large,  forming  nearly  semicircular  curves,  with 
their  posterior  ends  as  near  the  posterior  as  to  the  lateral  margins  of 
the  head  ;  each  with  a  broad,  very  deep  furrow  around  beneath  its  outer 
side,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  obtuse  shoulder  below,  from  which  the 
cheeks  drop  oif  nearly  vertically,  with  a  slight  convexity  of  outline,  to 
the  inferior  margins;  palpebral  lobes  less  elevated  th.in  the  middle  of 
the  glabella,  and  sloping  a  little  outward,  with  an  even  convexity  over 
their  whole  surface ;  visual  surface  forming  a  rather  narrow  convex 
band,  and  showing  (in  internal  casts)  under  a  magnitier,  numerous  very 
minute  reticulations.  Facial  suture  cutting  the  anterior  margin  dis- 
tinctly within  a  line  drawn  antero-posteriorly  through  the  inner  ends  of 
each  eye ;  and  intersecting  the  posterior  margin  nearly  on  a  line  with 
the  middle  of  each  eye.  Rostral  shield  flat,  with  a  subiusiform  outline, 
and  obtuse  lateral  extremities;  just  three  times  as  wide  as  its  antero- 
posterior diameter.  Surface  of  the  internal  cast  of  the  whole  upper 
part  of  the  head,  without  lines,  furrows  or  other  markings,  but  rather 
distinct  transverse  furrows  are  seen  on  the  rostral  shield.  Body  and 
other  i)arts  unknown. 

Length  of  head,  about  1.20  inch  ;  breadth  of  head,  2.47  inches ;  hight 
or  convexity,  1.05  inch.  Length  of  eyes,  0.55  inch ;  hight  of  visual  sur- 
face, 0.10  inch;  distance  between  the  eyes  at  posterior  and  anterior 
ends,  1.05  inch. 

This  species  is  perhaps  most  nearly  related  to  the  common  and  widely 
distributed  7.  Barriemis  of  Murchison.  It  may  be  readily  distinguished, 
however,  by  several  important  differences  in  the  head,  which  is  the  only 
part  yet  known  to  us.  In  the  first  place,  its  head  is  much  wider  in  pro- 
portion to  its  length,  and  has  its  lateral  margins,  as  seen  from  above, 
much  more  narrowly  and  regularly  rounded,  so  that  the  cheeks  do  not 
X)roject  any  farther  out  from  the  eyes  posteriorly,  than  laterally,  the  out- 
line of  the  lateral  margins  having  almost  exactly  the  same  curve  as 
the  eyes  themselves.  It^  rostral  shield  also  has  a  very  dift'erent  form 
from  that  of  Murchison's  species,  being  narrow  in  its  anteroposterior 
diameter,  and  distinctly  obtuse,  instead  of  pointed  at  the  lateral  extremi- 
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X'us.  Our  species  likewise  sbows  no  traces  of  tbo  furrows  on  the  cast 
of  the  upper  side  of  the  bead,  so  strongly  marked  on  L  Barrkmns. 

It  is  still  more  widely  removed  from  /.  imignis  of  Hall ;  and  we  know 
of  no  other  described  species,  having  the  head  so  nearly  elliptical  iu 
outline,  as  seen  from  above,  excepting  possibly  J.  Salteri  of  Barran<le, 
which,  however,  ditters  widelj^  in  other  characters,  belonging,  as  it  does, 
to  the  small  eyed  section  of  the  group. 

Position  and  locality  :  Grafton,  Illinois;  from  the  Niagara  division  of 
the  Upi>er  Silurian. 

Genus  SPH.?^]REX0CHUS,  Bcyrich. 

Spn.i:  REXOCHUS  Komingeri,  Hall , 

PL  24,  Fig.  4. 

Sphatrexochu*  Rominfjeri,  Hall,  18GS.    Geol.  Kep.  of  W^is.,  p.  434,  and  20th  Regcnta'  Repurt,  p.  435. 

PL  21,  flg».  4-7. 

Fosition  and  locality  :    Joliet,  Illinois ;  Niagara  Group. 


DEVONIAN  SPECIES. 


Genus  CALCEOCRINUS,  Hall. 

Caloeocrinus  Babrisi,  Worthen. 

Body  above  the  medium  size  and  composed  of  thick  massive  plates. 
Lower  dorsal  plate  triangular  and  about  three  times  as  wide  as  high. 

Upper  dorsal  plate  less  than  half  the  size  of  the  lower, 
and  triangular  in  outline.    Dorsolateral  pieces  pre- 
senting an  irregular  pentagonal  outline,  with  abruptly 
caie^ocriHHM  Barn  '    ^ouudiug  lateral  sidcs,  and  projecting  upper  angles. 
View  of  tbo  body.      Arms  and  column  unknown. 

This  species  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  any  other  known  to 
us  by  its  thick  massive  plates  and  robust  appearance.   We  are  indebte^l 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Babbis,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  for  the  only  specimen  we 
have  seen,  to  whom  we  dedicate  the  species. 
Position  and  locality  :  Davenport,  Iowa ;  in  beds  of  Devonian  age. 
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MOLLUSCA. 


LAMELLIBllANCHIATA. 

Genus  AVICULOPECTEN,  McCoy. 
AvicuLOPECTEN  Unionbnsis,  Woitheu. 

PI.  28,  Fig.  3. 

Shell  of  medium  size,  broadly  subovate  in  oatline  exclusive  of  the 
ears,  left  valve  moderately  convex  and  oblique,  anterior  and  postero- 
basal margins  rounded,  the  latter  rounding  up  to  meet  the  obliquely 
sloping  edge  of  the  posterior  margin.  Anterior  ear  rather  stnall,  tri- 
angular, flat;  posterior  ear  about  three  times  as  large  as  the  anterior, 
and  more  acutely  angular,  beak  (lepresse<l,  scarcely  reaching  beyond 
the  cardinal  margin  and  placed  considerably  in  advance  of  the  middle 
of  the  hinge;  surface  ornamented  with  numerous  simple  linear  costal, 
of  which  about  twelve  may  be  counted  on  the  lower  margin  in  the  space 
of  half  an  inch,  alternating  somewhat  in  size,  the  smaller  ones  dying 
out  towards  the  umbo.  Crossing  these  linear  costae  are  distinct  lines  of 
growth.  Eight  valve  unknown.  Length  of  hinge  line  1.20  inch  ;  great- 
est length  from  the  umbo  to  the  basal  margin  2.25  inches,  greatest 
transverse  breadth  2.10  inches. 

Positioi^  and  locality :  Union  county,  Illinois ;  in  a  dark  fiPtid  limestone, 
X)robably  representing  the  Oorniferous  beds  of  the  Devonian. 


CEPHALOPODA. 

(Jkms  piiragmoceras. 

Phbag^^ogebas  Walshii,  M.  and  W. 

PI.- 88,  Fig.  3a.b. 
Phragtnoceras  WaUhii,  Mekk  and  Woktiibn,  18fi6.    Proceed.  Acad.  ^at.  Sci.,  Philad.,  p.  957. 

Shell    attaining  a  large  size,  clavato  sublunate,  being  moderately 
arched,  increasing  rather  rapidly  in  size  (particularly  in  the  dorso- 
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ventral  diameter),  from  the  smaller  end  to  near  the  middle,  and  thence 
apparently  somewhat  tapering  towards  the  apertnre,  which  is  not  pre- 
served in  the  only  specimen  seen.  More  or  less  compressed  laterally. 
Body  chamber  apparently  rather  short.  Septa  obli(pie  (in  part  from 
accidental  pressure  in  the  specimen  examined),  comparatively  closely 
arranged,  the  cliambers  between  scarcely  equalling  one-sixth  the  greater 
diameter  of  the  shell  at  the  widest  part,  and  one-eighth  towards  the 
smaller  end.    (Slphuncle,  surface  markings  and  aperture  unknown.) 

Length  of  specimen  (imperfect  at  both  extremities),  measuring  along 
the  middle  of  the  side  parallel  to  the  curve,  about  15  inches.  Greatest 
breadth  near  the  middle,  5  inches  ;  greater  diameter  at  the  smaller  end, 
2,40  inches.  Of  the  whole  length  of  the  specimen,  22  of  the  chambers 
form  10  inches,  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  body  chamber  the 
other  5  inches. 

The  only  specimen  of  this  large  shell  we  have  seen  is  very  imperfect, 
and  much  distorted,  so  that  it  is  quite  probable  some  of  the  characters 
given  may  have  to  be  modified  more  or  less,  when  perfect  examines  are 
found.  Its  large  size,  general  form,  and  rather  closely  arranged  septa, 
however,  will  probably  render  its  identification  not  very  difficult. 

The  specific  name  was  given  in  honor  of  B.  D.  Walsh,  Esq.,  the  well 
known  Entomologist,  of  Eock  Island,  Illinois. 

Position  and  locality :  Eock  Island,  Illinois ;  Hamilton  division  of 
the  Devonian. 


(Ienus  orthoceras. 

Orthoceras  Winciielli,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  28,  Fig.  1. 
Orihocerat  Wiwhdli,  Mkek  aud  Wortiieh,  1866.    Proceed.  Acad.  Nat.  Scl.,  Philad.,  p.  357. 

Shell  rather  rapidly  tapering;  section  nearly  circular,  its  greater  and 
smaller  diameter  being  as  lOG  to  100 ;  septa  moderately  concave,  not 
oblique,  distant  one-fifth  the  greater  diameter  of  the  shell  at  the  point 
of  measurement,  aud  showing  a  gentle  backward  curve  in  crossing  the 
dorsal  and  ventral  sides ;  siphuncle  very  small,  at  the  points  where  it 
passes  through  the  septa  (but  probably  swollen  between),  placed  on  the 
shorter  axis  of  the  septa  only  about  its  own  breadth  from  the  margin. 
Surface  nearly  smooth,  or  with  more  obscure  lines  of  growth,  which,  like 
the  margins  of  the  septa,  make  a  slight  backward  curve  in  crossing  the 
dorsal  and  ventral  sides. 

Length  of  a  si)ecimen  imperfect,  <i.25  inches. 
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This  species  seems  to  be  somcwliat  similar  to  O,  occidentaJe  of  l*i  of. 
WiNCHELL,  from  the  Michigan  Marshall  ffroiip  (Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  xxxnr, 
350,  1862),  but  dilters  in  being  more  rapitlly  tapering,  and  in  having  its 
si ph uncle  nearly  marginal,  instead  of  placed  midway  between  thocentre 
and  the  margin  of  the  septa.  If  much  swollen  between  the  septa,  its 
siphuncle  must  be  really  marginal  at  these  points. 

The  specilic  name  was  given  iu  honor  of  Prof.  A.  Winciiell,  State 
Geologist  of  Michigan. 

Position  and  locality:  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Delaware  county, 
Ohio;  Devonian. 


LOWER  CARBONIFEROUS  SPECIES. 


ECHINODERMATA. 


Genus  DOKYCRINUS,  R<nner. 

DoEYCKiNUS  KELLOoai,  Wortlieii. 

ri.  *^9,  rig.  e. 

Body  below  the  medium  size,  obconical  below  the  arms,  tapering  rap- 
idly to  the  truncated  base, and  depressed  convex  above;  basetruncate<l, 
excavated  for  the  reception  of  the  columnar  facet,  <ind  slightly  depressed 
at  the  sutures ;  first  radials  a  little  wider  than  high,  three  hexagonal  and 
two  heptagonal;  second  radials  nearly  twice  as  wide  as  high,  two  pent- 
agonal and  three  hexagonal;  third  radials  twice  as  wide  as  high,  pent- 
agonal and  hexagonal,  each  supporting  on  its  superior  sloping  sides  a 
pentagonal  secondary  radial,  which  is  succeeded  by  another  heptagonal 
secondary  radial,  the  latter  suppr)rting  on  each  of  its  superior  sloping 
sides  two  brachial  pieces,  giving  four  arm  openings  to  each  ray.  First 
anal  pieces  heptagonal  and  about  the  same  size  as  the  first  radials,  sup- 
porting three  others  above,  one  of  which  is  i>entagonal,  one  hexagonal 
and  one  heptagonal;  these  are  succeeded  by  a  dozen  or  more  minute 
and  irregular  shaped  pieces  extending  up  to  the  spiniferous  or  mammil- 
lary  plate  at  the  apex  of  the  summit.    Around  this  central  plate  on  the 
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summit  there  are  six  other  mammillary  plates  of  smaller  size  forming 
tliretvquarters  of  a  circle,  the  opeuing  being  on  the  aual  side,  and 
beside  these  there  are  from  one  to  three  other  protuberant  plates  on  the 
summit  of  each  ray  making  in  all  from  eighteen  to  twenty  i)rotuberant 
plates  on  the  vault.  First  interrradial  a  little  larger  than  the  second 
radials,  hexagonal,  and  supporting  two  smaller  pieces  above,  that  extend 
up  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  arms.  Anal  opening  minute,  slightly  pro- 
tuberant, and  located  immediately  at  the  base  of  the  mammillary  plate 
that  forms  the  apex  of  the  summit.  Surface  of  all  the  plates  finely 
rugose. 

l>edicated  to  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Kellogg,  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  from  whom  I 
received  the  typical  si)ecimeii. 

Position  and  locality:  Keokuk,  Iowa ;  Keokuk  limestone.  Lower  Car- 
boniferous. 


Genus  SYN]?ATHOOmNUS  Phillips. 

Synbathocrinus  uobustus,  Shumard. 

n.  29,  Fiff.  4. 
Synbathocrinus  rolniHun,  SlirMA]ii>,  1):66.    Truiis.  St.  Louis  Acad,  of  ScicDco,  Vol.  2,  p.  397. 

"  Body  below  the  second  radials  deprcji^sed  conical,  enlarging  rapidly 
from  the  base,  width  not  quite  double  the  hight,  plates  thick,  surface 
finely  granulose.  Base  pentagonal  above,  short,  widely  truncated  and 
excavated  below  by  the  upper  joint  of  the  column,  margin  of  excava- 
tion finely  but  distinctly  creuulate.  First  radials  wider  than  high,  quad- 
rangular, gently  convex,  double  the  hight  of  the  bjise ;  facets  for  second 
radials  broad.''  The  foregoing  is  Dr.  SnuMARD's  original  description, 
to  which  the  example  figured  enables  me  to  add  the  following  :  Second 
rsidials  quadrangular,  wider  than  high  and  tapering  very  gently  upward 
Arms  stout  and  composed  of  slightly  rounded  plates  from  one  half  to 
one-third  as  high  as  wide,  forming  when  closed  a  cylindrical  prolonga- 
tion which  in  the  example  figured  is  about  2.G0  inches  in  length.  Column 
round,  and  composed  of  rather  short  plates,  of  which  about  every  fourth 
one  is  a  little  longer  and  wider  than  the  others,  forming  rim-like  projec- 
tions. 

FoHition  and  locality  :  Greene  county,  Illinois,  and  Buttonmould  Knob, 
Ky. ;  Keokuk  Group,  Lower  Carboniferous. 
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Genus  DIOHOOROUS,  Munster. 

DiCHOORiNrs  Ficus,  C.and  L. 

PI.  29,  Fig.  7. 
Dichoerinun  Jlcun,  Cahi^kday  and  Lyon,  l^fiO.    Proceed.  Am.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sci.,  Vol.  5,  p.  24. 

Body  subovoid,  inflated  near  the  middle  of  the  first  radials,  from 
which  it  gradu<ally  contracts  both  above  and  below.  Basal  pieces  simi- 
lar in  form  and  size,  and  when  united  presenting  five  slightly  curved 
depressions  and  one  angular  notch  for  the  reception  of  the  radial  and 
anal  pieces.  First  radials  five,  simiLar  in  form  and  size,  longer  than 
wide,  sub-quadrangular;  the  upper  margin  slightly  indented  for  the 
reception  of  the  second  radials;  second  radials,  six  very  small,  semi- 
circular; thinl  radials,  six  small,  cuneiform,  axillary,  supporting  ou 
their  upper  sloping  sides  two  arms.  Anal  x)iece  similar  in  form  but 
narrower  than  the  first  radials,  and  like  them  it  su])ports  a  second  and 
third  radial  and  a  pair  of  arms.  Arms  twelve,  composed  at  their  bases 
of  rather  stout  pieces  nearly  as  long  as  wide,  but  growing  shorter  above, 
and  giving  ofl:'  numerous  p/n/ti/^a*  to  their  extremities. 

FoHition  and  Ivcality :  Crawfordsville,  Indiana;  from  the  shaly  beds 
of  the  Keokuk  Group,  Lower  Carboniferous. 


(iKxrs  BARVCKIXrs,  Waclismutli. 
Babycbinus  striatus,  Worthen. 

PI.  20,  FIr.  5. 

Body  rather  large,  broadly  obconic  and  composed  of  massive  plates. 
Btfsal  series  very  small  and  almost  entirely  concealed  in  the  columnar 
depression.  Subradials  laigi*,  pentagonal  f  nearly  triangular  in  outline, 
the  upper  an<;le  being  a  little  longer  than  the  laterals.  First  radials 
nearly  quadrangular,  a  little  wider  at  the  top  than  the  length  to  the 
uiiildle  of  the  facet  for  the  reception  of  the  next  range  of  radials. 
This  facet  is  moderately  concave,  and  sloping  outward  occupies  about 
one-half  the  width  of  the  first  radial  pieces.  Anal  piece  large,  a  little 
longer  than  its  greatest  width,  and  rather  more  than  half  as  large  as 
the  first  radials.  Surface  ornamented  with  four  or  five  prominent  striai 
that  begin  at  the  base  and  run  parallel  with  the  lateral  borders  of  the 
subradials  to  their  upper  angles,  and  thence  diverge  to  the  centre  of 
the  facet  on  the  upper  margin  of  the  first  radials.  A  granulose  structure 
is  also  observable  ou  the  remaining  portion  of  the  body  plates.    These 
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surface  markings  will  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  any  otber  species  of  tbe 
genus  at  present  known  in  tbe  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone.  Arms 
and  column  unknown. 

Position  andlocality:    Otter  creek,  Jersey  county,  Illinois;  Keokuk 
limestone,  Lower  Carboniferous. 


Genus  POTEKIOCKIXUS. 

PoTEBiocEENUS  IIovEYi,  Wortben. 

PL  29,  Fig.  6. 

Body  below  the  second  radials  obconical  and  tapering  very  gradually 
from  the  top  of  tbe  first  radials  to  the  column.  Base  nearly  twice  as 
wide  at  tbe  top  as  long,  truncated  below  tbe  breadth  of  the  column } 
basal  plates  longer  than  wide,  pentagonal  in  form,  with  salient  angles 
above ;  subradials  comparatively  large,  length  and  breadth  about  equal, 
and,  so  far  as  can  be  s^en  in  the  specimen  under  examination,  hexago- 
nal; first  radial  plates  smaller  than  the  subradials,  pentagonal  and 
truncated  squarely  across  their  upper  margins  for  the  reception  of  the 
next  radial  pieces ;  second  radials  a  little  longer  than  wide,  rounded 
and  slightly  constricted  in  the  middle,  pentagonal,  and  supporting  the 
arms  on  their  superior  sloping  sides. 

Arms  very  long,  two  to  each  ray  in  two  of  the  rays  seen,  and  one  only 
in  the  other  or  anterior  ray  (a«  in  P.  Coryi)^  and  composed  of  rather 
short,  rounded,  wedge-sba]>ed  pieces,  and  giving  oif  long  slender  pin- 
nulcr  to  their  extremities.  Ventral  tube  very  long,  cylindrical,  composed 
of  rather  large  plates  with  short,  stout  spines  at  the  summit.  Column 
round  and  composed  of  rather  thin  plates  at  the  base. 

Position  and  locality :  Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  in  shales  of  the  Keo- 
kuk group.  Lower  Carboniferous. 

I  take  pleasure  in  dedicating  this  fine  species  to  Prof.  E.  O.  HoYEY, 
of  Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  Indiana. 

PoTERiocuiNUS  CoREYi,  Worthen. 

PI.  29,  FiR.  2, 3. 

Body  bi'low  the  base  of  the  arms  rather  deeply  cup-shapod  or  truneato- 
obconic;  basal  plates  small  pentagonal,  and  projecting  about  half  their 
length  above  the  truncated  base.  Subradials  moderately  large,  higher 
than  wide  and  hexagonal.  First  radials  pentagonal  and  about  once  and 
a  half  as  wide  as  high,  rather  smaller  than  the  subradials,  and  four  of 
them  truncated  their  whole  width  for  the  reception  of  a  second  radi  il 
piece.    Second  radials  less  than  half  as  high  as  the  first  and  rounded 
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on  the  outeide ;  third  radials  about  as  high  as  tho  first,  four  iu  number 
and  giving  support  on  their  upper  sloping  angles  to  two  arms  that  con- 
tinue single  to  their  extremities.  The  middle  ray  on  the  anterior  side 
gives  oil'  a  single  arm  from  the  summit  of  the  first  radial  piece,  which, 
like  the  others,  continues  simple  to  its  extremity*.  First  anal  plate  hex- 
agonal, about  as  large  as  the  subradials,  upon  the  upper  angles  of  which 
it  rests,  and  supporting  two  smaller  plates  above,  which  are  succeeded 
by  others  still  smaller  that  extend  up  to  the  base  of  the  ventral  tube. 
Ventral  tube  composed  of  very  small  plates,  and  strongly  inflated  at 
the  summit,  with  a  well-marked  anal  opening  on  its  anterior  side  about 
half  an  inch  above  its  lower  extremity.  The  plates  surrounding  this 
opening  form  a  prominent  projecting  rim,  such  as  may  be  seen  around 
this  opening  in  the  crinoids  where  it  is  located  on  the  side  of  the  body 
as  in  Agaricocrinua  AmericanuSj  and  many  others.  This  character  may 
also  be  seen  more  distinctly  expressed  in  the  example  of  Scaphiocrinus 
uncus^  figure  1  of  the  same  plate. 

This  species  is  nearly  related  to  P.  Indimiennis,  M.  and  W.,  Vol.  IIT, 
(fcological  Survey  of  Illinois,  p.  515,  PI.  20,  fig.  4,  but  differs  from  that 
in  the  form  and  proportion  of  its  body  plates,  and  in  the  number  and 
arrangement  of  its  arms. 

Position  and  locality:  Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  in  shales  belonging  to 
the  Keokuk  group,  Lower  Carboniferous. 

This  species  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  L.  W.  Cokey,  of  Crawfordsville, 
Indiana,  from  whom  the  typical  8i)ecimen  was  received.  For  the  speci- 
men showing  the  ventral  tube,  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  E.  O.  IIovEV,  of 
Wabash  College. 

PoTERiocRiNUS  Van  Hobnet,  Worthcu. 

PI.  31.  Fltf.  9,3. 

Body  obconical  below  the  arms,  surface  smooth ;  basal  plates  pentag- 
onal as  seen  beyond  the  facet  for  the  reception  of  the  column,  a  little 
wider  than  long  and  uniting  to  form  a  shallow  cup;  subradials,  three 
pentagonal  and  two  hexagonal,  length  and  breadth  about  equal;  first 
radials  nearly  once  and  a  half  as  wide  as  long,  pentagonal  and  a  little 
concave  on  their  upper  margins  so  as  to  leave  a  suture  between  that  and 
the  second  radial  plate;  second  radials  on  the  anal  side  nearly 
twice  as  long  as  wide,  strongly  rounded  and  constricted  in  the  middle 
and  supporting  the  arms  on  their  superior  sloping  angles.  Arms,  two 
to  each  ray,  as  far  as  can  be  seen  on  our  specimens,  composetl  of  smooth 
wedge-formed  pieces,  and  apparently  continuing  single  to  their  extrem- 
ities. Anal  plates,  seven  or  eight  visible,  the  two  lowest  less  than  half 
the  size  of  the  subradials,  pentagonal,  and  resting  on  the  upper  mar- 
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gin  of  one  of  the  irregnlar  shaped  subradials,  those  above  are  smaller 
and  decrease  in  size  npward.  Ventral  tube  long  and  apparently  cylin- 
drical (the  apex  is  broken  off  in  our  specimen)  and  composed  of  small 
pentagonal  plates,  crenulatedor  indented  on  their  margins,  giving  them 
a  stellate  appearance.  Column  distinctly  pentagonal  at  its  junction 
\<rith  the  base  and  for  an  inch  below,  which  is  as  far  as  it  can  be  seen  in 
our  specimens.  This  feature  alone  will  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  any 
other  species  known  to  us  from  this  horizon. 

Position  and  locality  :  Alton,  Illinois,  from  the  upper  division  of  the 
St.  Louis  group,  Lower  Carboniferous. 

Dedicated  to  my  friend  W.  C.  Van  Hobne,  Esq.,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  the  use  of  one  of  the  examples  figured. 

PoTERiocRiNUS  PROBOSOiDiALis,  Worthen. 

PI.  31,  Fig.  1. 

Body  below  the  base  of  the  arms  depressed  obconical,  base  smsill, 
scircely  projecting  beyond  the  circumference  of  the  first  columnar 
joints;  basal  pieces  rather  small,  nearly  twice  as  wide  as  high  and 
forming  a  shallow  cup.  Subradials,  so  far  as  they  can  be  seen  on  the 
anal  side,  a  little  wider  than  long  and  hexagonal ;  first  radial  plates 
about  once  and  a  half  as  wide  as  high  and  pentagonal ;  second  radials 
a  little  shorter  than  the  first,  quadrangular;  third  radials  as  long  as  the 
second,  pentagonal,  and  supporting  two  arms  on  their  superior  sloping 
sides.  Anal  plates,  eight  to  ten  visible,  extending  up  and  overlaping 
or  merging  into  the  ventral  tube.  The  two  lowest  ones  are  the  largest 
and  hexagonal,  the  succeeding  ones  growing  smaller  as  far  as  they  can 
be  traced,  and  all  pentagonal  or  hexagonal.  Arms,  two  to  each  ray 
on  the  anal  side,  and  the^'  appear  to  bifurcate  on  the  sixth  or  tenth 
plate,  which  is  produced  laterally  into  a  short,  stout  spine.  Ventral 
tul)e  nearly  two  inches  long,  and  apparently  a  little  inflated  at  its  upper 
extremity,  where  it  is  surmounted  by  three  or  more  short  pointed  spines. 
The  surface  of  this  organ  is  ornamented  with  longitudinal  ridges,  which 
seem  to  be  dotted  along  their  upper  extremities  with  minute  dimples 
or  oval  depressions,  and  are  connected  by  oblique  striaj,  that  give  a 
beautiful  cancellated  appearance  to  its  surface  under  a  magnifier.  Col- 
umn round,  and  composed  of  alternating  thin  and  moderately  thick 
joints,  the  latter  i)rqjecting  a  little  beyond  the  others. 

FotiUion  and  locality:  Carondelet,  Mo.,  in  the  uppeir  division  of  the 
St.  Louis  limestone,  Lower  Carboniferous. 
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Subgenus  SCAPHIOCRINUS,  Hall. 

SCAPniOCRINUS  UNICUS. 

PI.  29,  Fig.  1. 

Scajfhiocrinuii  uniciu.  IIai.i..  16G1.  Pn'lim.  Descr.  New  Criiioiden.  p.  8.  S.  uniciuf,  Mkek  nnd  WORTIIBX, 

ltf7-2,  Gcol.  Survey  of  111..  Vol.  V,  i».  493,    PI.  15,  fig.  5. 

"  Body  broadly  ciipabaped,  with  a  deeply  depressed  base,  soniewbat 
abruptly  spreading  at  the  summit  of  the  first  radials.  Basal  plates  and 
lower  ends  of  the  subradials  forming  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  cavity. 
Arms  dividing  on  the  second  radial  plate;  each  division  bifurcating 
twice  and  rarely  three  times.  The  anterior  ray  has  a  single  arm,  which 
is  undivided  throughout.  This  single  arm  is  a  strongly  distinctive  char- 
acter.'' 

The  above  is  the  original  description  of  this  species  as  published  in 
18G1,  and  the  figure  of  an  unique  specimen  is  introduced  here,  showing 
the  full  form  of  the  ventral  tube,  with  a  well  marked  anal  opening  on 
its  anterior  side,  situated  about  midway  between  the  apex  and  base  of 
this  organ.  The  ventral  tube  is  strongly  inflated  at  the  upper  extremity, 
and  is  surmounted  by  three  or  more  strongly  pointed  spines.  So  far  as 
I  am  aware  this  and  the  Poierioerinus  Coreyi  are  the  only  examples  of 
crinoidea  yet  discovered  showing  the  position  of  the  anal  oi)ening  in 
the  Poterwcrinidw. 

Position  and  locality :  Orawfordsville,  Ind.,  Keokuk  group.  Lower 
Carboniferous.  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  E.  O.  Hovey,  of  Wabash  Col- 
lege, for  this  unique  specimen. 

SoApniooRiNi^s  AiiNORMis,  Worthcn. 

PI    31,  Fig.  6. 

Body  truncato-obcdnic,  basal  plates  small,  and  concealed  in  the  col- 
umnar depression  ;  subradials  not  well  shown  in  our  specimen,  in  which 
the  body  plates  are  somewhat  distorted  by  pressure;  two  of  the  radial 
pieces  longer  than  wide  and  hexagonal,  the  others  about  as  wide  as  long 
and  pentagonal,  each  giving  support  above  to  a  second  ra<lial  piece. 
Second  radials  about  as  wide  as  long,  constricted  about  the  middle,  and 
two  of  them  supporting  two  arms  on  their  upper  sloping  sides,  which 
continue  single  as  far  as  they  can  be  seen.  On  two  of  the  other  rays, 
and  probably  on  all  three  of  them,  a  single  arm  proceeds  from  their 
upper  oblique  margins,  and  not  dividing,  make  but  seven  or  eight  arms 
altogether.  Arms  com|>osed  of  a  single  series  of  stout,  wedge-shaped 
pieces,  giving  olf  numerous  pinnuUc  from  their  inner  margins,  com- 
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]K)8ed  of  ratlier  stout,  round  ])ieces,  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  wide. 
The  number  and  arrangement  of  the  arms  of  this  species,  which  sug- 
gested the  specific  name,  will  distinguish  it  from  any  other  form  at 
present  known  from  this  horizon. 

Position  and  locality :    Monroe  county,  Illinois,  in  the  upper  division 
of  the  St.  Louis  group.    Lower  Carboniferous. 


Genlts  OXYCHOCEIXUS,  L.  and  C. 

Onychocbinus  MAG^'US,  AVorthen. 

PI.  31,  Fiff.  5. 

Body  large,  and  composed  of  massive  and  apparently  smooth  plates. 
Basal  pieces  small,  and  entirely  concealed  in  the  columnar  depression. 
Subradials  of  unequal  size,  the  two  on  the  anal  side  much  smaller  than 
the  others,  and  the  three  on  the  anterior  side  showing  a  pentagonal  form 
beyond  the  columnar  facet.  First  radial  pieces  twice  as  wide  as  long, 
hexagonal  and  heptagonal,  counting  the  slight  angular  depression  on 
their  upper  margins;  second,  third  and  fourth  radials  nearly  as  wide 
and  rather  shorter  than  the  first;  lifth  radials  as  long  as  the  lirst,  meas- 
uring to  the  top  of  their  ui)per  angles,  and  supporting  on  their  upper 
sloping  margins  the  first  of  a  double  series  of  secondary  radials  or 
brachial  pieces,  of  which  about  27  or  28  can  be  counted  in  each  series 
on  two  of  the  rays,  but  gradually  diminishing  in  size  to  their  extremi- 
ties, where  they  are  no  larger  than  their  pinnuhe.  Each  of  the  t«D 
arms  gives  off  on  alternate  sides  from  the  third,  fourth  or  fifth  plate 
clusters  of  stoat  pinnuL'e  composed  of  plates  similar  to  those  of  the 
arms,  but  gradually  decreasing  in  size  to  their  extremities.  All  the  arm 
plates,  as  well  as  those  of  the  pinnuhe,  are  angular  below,  the  angle 
fitting  into  a  depression  in  the  subordinate  plate.  A  single  anal  plate 
only  is  visible  in  our  specimen,  and  by  an  oversight  this  is  not  repre- 
sented in  the  drawing.  It  is  small,  about  twice«as  long  as  wide,  and 
apparently  pentagonal.  Column  round,  comparatively  large  at  its 
junction  with  the  base,  composed  of  very  thin  equal  segments  connect- 
ing by  crenulated  sutures,  and  decreasing  in  diameter  nearly  one-half 
in  the  space  of  an  inch  below  the  base. 

Pofdtion  and  locality :    Monroe  county,  Illinois,  in  the  upper  division 
of  the  8t.  Louis  group.    Lower  Carboniferous. 
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(iENUS  PENTREMITKS,  Say. 
Pentremites  (Tric<klocuinus)  Varsouviexsis,  Worthen. 

PI.  31,  Fiff.  8  and  9. 

Base  strongly  triangular,  becoming  pentagonal  above,  and  a  little 
more  than  half  as  long  as  the  radial  pieces.  Kadials  rather  narrow, 
elongate,  borders  nearly  x)aralle1,  angulated  below  and  flattened  on 
the  sides,  and  truncated  for  the  reception  of  the  interradial  pieces. 
Interradials  rather  small,  lantjeolate,  and  reaching  nearly  or  quite  to 
the  summit.  Pseudo-ambulacral  fields  narrow,  linear,  and  extending 
downwards  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  radial  pieces,  and  each 
containing  about  sixty  pore  pieces  arranged  in  a  double  row. 

This  species  is  closely  allied  to  P,  lineatus,  Shum.,  from  the  Burlington 
limestone,  but  differs  in  its  more  triangular  base,  in  the  proportions  of 
its  principal  pieces,  and  in  the  number  of  pore  pieces  in  its  pseudo- 
ambulacral  flelds. 

Position  and  locality :  Warsaw,  and  Monroe  county  near  Columbus, 
Illinois,  in  the  Warsaw  division  of  the  St.  Louis  group.  Lower  Car- 
boniferous. 

Pentremites  (Tric(klocrinus)  OBLiguATUs,  Rwmer,  sp. 

PI.  31,  Fig.  4. 
PenUttrematite*  nhliquatu*,  RtKMEii,  1852;  Monog.  Blast.,  p.  47,  PI.  3,  dg.  11. 

This  species  also  occurs  in  the  Warsaw  division  of  the  St.  Louis 
group  in  Monroe  county,  Illinois,  and  not  in  the  Archimedes  beds  of 
Randolph  county,  as  cited  by  Kci^mer. 

Genus  SPIRIFER,  Sowcrby. 

Spirifer  FASTiGATtis,  M.  and  W. 

ri.  30,  Fig.  3. 
Spiri/er  fatiigatuu.  Meek,  and  Woiitiirn,  1870.    Pn)cecil.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Philod.,  p.  36. 

Shell  attaining  a  rather  large  size,  moderately  convex,  very  trans- 
verse, or  distinctly  more  than  twice  as  wide  as  long ;  greatest  breadth 
on  the  hinge  line;  lateral  extremities  very  attenuate  and  acutely 
pointed  in  young  specimens,  but  becoming  more  obtuse  in  larger  individ- 
uals; front  and  anterior  hiteral  margins  broadly  and  rather  regularly 
rounded.     Dorsal    valve    nearly    as    convex    as     the    ventral;    l)eak 
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depressed,  somewhat  incurved,  and  scarcely  projecting  beyond  the  hinge 
line ;  area  of  rather  more  than  usual  breadth  for  that  of  a  dorsal  valve, 
and  arched  with  the  beak ;  mesial  fold  commencing  at  the  beak  scarcely 
larger  than  one  of  the  ribs  on  each  side  of  it,  but  increasing  gradually 
in  breadth  and  prominence  to  the  front,  where  it  is  occupied  by  about 
SIX  to  eight  costffi;  which,  however,  coalesce  into  one  or  two  at  the  beak. 
Ventral  valve  regularly  convex  over  the  central  region,  and  somewhat 
compressed  toward  the  lateral  extremities ;  mesial  sinus  commencing 
narrow  and  very  small  near  the  beak,  and  widening  and  deepening 
gradually  to  the  front,  where  it  is  occupied  by  about  eight  depressed, 
rounded  costa*.,  which,  like  those  on  the  fold  of  the  other  valve,  coalesce 
with  those  on  each  side  anil  with  each  other,  so  as  to  leave  but  one  that 
extends  quite  to  the  beak;  beak  rather  depressed  and  not  projecting 
much  beyond  the  hinge  line,  arched  or  moderately  incurved;  area  rather 
narrow,  and  extending,  with  almost  perfectly  parallel  margins,  quite  out 
to  the  lateral  extremities  of  the  hinge,  marked  by  the  usual  transNerse 
and  vertical  striaj;  foramen  wider  than  high,  rather  large,  and  extend- 
ing close  up  under  the  rather  flattened  apex  of  the  beak. 

Surface  ornamented  by  depressed,  rounded,  bifurcating  or  trilid,  more 
or  less  fasciculated  costie,  about  five  of  which,  on  each  side  of  the  mesial 
and  sinus  fold,  are  larger  than  the  others,  and  divide  before  reaching  the 
front  so  as  to  form  as  many  fasciculi  of  two  or  three  ribs  each,  the 
furrows  between  which  are  less  strongly  defined  than  those  between  the 
bundles.  Toward  the  lateral  extremities  some  eight  or  ten  smaller, 
sim])le,  obscure  costie,  that  do  not  reach  the  beaks,  may  also  Ue  counted 
on  each  side  of  each  valve,  gradually  becoming  obsolete  near  the  ends. 
Crossing  the  whole,  tine  obscure,  undulating  striai,  and  a  few  stronger 
marks  of  growth  may  be  observed  on  well  preserved  specimens,  the 
striie,  however,  excepting  nejir  the  front  and  lateral  margins,  not  being 
readily  seen  without  the  aid  of  a  magnifier. 

Length  about  1.15  inch,  breadth  2.20  inches, convexity  about  1.50  inch, 
higlit  of  area  at  the  beak  .20  inch. 

We  have  had  specimens  of  this  tine  Spiri/vr  under  consideration  for 
a  long  time,  and  after  numerous  careful  comparisons  we  have  been 
unable  to  identify  it  with  any  of  the  described  species.  It  seems  to  be 
most  nearly  allied  to  our  common  (3oal  Measure  species  S.  cameratus^ 
of  Morton,  with  which  it  agrees  in  the  fasciculated  character  of  its  costa*, 
and  in  general  appearance.  It  difiers,  however,  in  several  characters 
by  which  it  can  be  readily  distinguished  on  comparison.  In  the  tirst 
place,  it«  larger  fasciculated  cost®  are  distinctly  broader,  and  rather 
more  depressed  on  the  anterior  slope  of  its  valves,  and  proportionally 
less  numerous.  The  incurved  apex  of  the  beak  of  its  ventral  valves 
is  always  less  abruptly  curved,  and  much   more  flattened.    The  most 
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marked  cbaracter,  however,  is  to  be  observed  iu  its  cardiual  area,  wbich 
has  its  margius  almost  perfectly  parallel,  instead  of  being  always- 
sloping  from  tbe  beak  to  tbe  lateral  extremities.  The  same  characters 
and  it«  narrow  mesial  fold  and  sinus  distinguish  it  from  the  variety  of 
8,  8triati(4t  with  somewhat  fasciculated  costje.  It  belongs  to  the  sub- 
genus Trujonotreta, 

Fofiition  and  locality  :  Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  iu  the  shales  of  the 
Keokuk  group.      Lower  Carboniferous. 

Spibtfeb  neglectus,  nail. 

PI.  30.  Fig.  S  a.  aod  1  c. 
8pir\fer  neglcctwi,  IIall,  185d.    Oeol.  of  Iowa,  Vol  I,  Part  3,  p.  649,  PI.  20,  fig.  5. 

*'Shell  transversely  oval,  gibbous;  hinge  line  less  than  the  greatest 
width,  rounded  at  the  extremities.  Dorsal  valve  convex;  mesial  fold 
small  at  the  beak,  increasing  rapidly  towards  the  front,  where  it  is  very 
prominent,  not  ])licated;  beak  a  little  elevated  above  the  hinge, 
incurved.  Ventral  valve  a  little  more  convex,  elevated  in  the  umbonal 
region,  mesial  sinus  broad  and  deep,  with  one  broad,  faint  ])lication  in 
the  middle,  and  indications  of  another  on  each  side ;  umbo  very  gibbous ; 
beak  strongly  arched ;  area  high  arcuate,  its  lateral  margius  rounding 
gradually  on  each  side ;  foramen  large,  triangular,  a  little  higher  than 
wide. 

Surface  marked  by  about  six  broad,  depressed  and  rounded,  simple 
plications  on  each  side  of  the  mesial  fold  and  sinus;  concentrically 
crossed  by  fine  undulating  strijp  and  a  few  stronger  wrinkles  of  growth." 

Position  and  locality:  Warsaw,  Hamilton  and  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  and 
Keokuk,  Iowa.     Keokuk  limestone,  Lower  Carboniferous. 

8PIBIFEB  srnoRBici^LA.Bis,  IIall. 

PI.  .10,  Fig.  I. 
Sjtiri/fr  Muborhifularitt,  IIall,  1638.    Geol  of  Iowa.  Vol.  I,  Part  3,  p.  644. 

^^Shell  suborbicular,  length  and  width  nearly  equal  or  somewhat 
wider  than  long;  hinge  line  much  shorter  than  the  width  of  the  shell ; 
cardinal  extremities  regularly  curved.  Dorsal  valve  convex,  gil)bous 
above  the  middle,  with  the  mesial  fold  becoming  defined  below  the 
beak,  and  somewhat  prominent  at  the  base.  Ventral  valve  convex, 
gibbous  above  the  middle,  with  elevated  umbo  and  beak  abruptly 
incurved  over  a  narrow  area,  which  in  length  is  about  equal  to  half  the 
width  of  the  shell ;  foramen  with  the  dental  lamelhe  projecting,  and 
partially  ch)sed  by  pseudoteltidium. 
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Surface  marked  by  broad,  flattened,  8earcely  defined  plicatioDB,  of 
which  there  are  seven  or  eight  ou  each  side  of  the  mesial  fold  and  sinus, 
with  two  or  three  more  faintly  defined  ou  these  parts  of  the  shell,  and 
some  appearance  of  a  small  plication  in  the  center  of  the  sinus." 

Position  and  locality :  Warsaw,  Hamilton,  Nauvoo,  Niota,  and  various 
other  places  in  Illinois,  and  Keokuk,  Iowa.  Keokuk  limestone,  Lower 
Carboniferous. 


Genus  MYALTXA,  deKoninck. 

Myalina  Keokuk,  Worthen. 

PI    30,  Fig.  5. 

Shell  of  medium  size,  subquadrate,  about  once  and  a  half  as  high  as 
wide,  rather  oblique ;  hinge  nearly  straight  and  as  long  as  the  greatest 
breadth  of  the  valves  below  ;  anterior  side  a  little  sinuate,  posterior 
side  compressed  towards  the  margin,  sinuate  or  deflected  inwards  imme- 
diately below  the  hinge  and  rounding  into  the  base  below  ;  beak  of  the 
left  valve  pointed,  projecting  beyond  the  hinge  and  curving  forward  and 
inward.  Surface  marked  by  distinct,  rather  irregular  laminre,  of  which 
five  or  six  may  be  counted  in  the  space  of  half  an  inch. 

Length  of  an  average  sized  specimen,  2.2  inches;  breadth,  1.25  inch; 
convexity  of  left  valve,  about  0.37  inch. 

Pottition  and  loeality :  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  Warsaw,  Nauvoo  and 
Hamilton,  Illinois;  Keokuk  limestone.  Lower  Carboniferous. 


Genus  PINXA,  Linn. 

Pinna  smsPATiTLATA,  Worthen. 

PI.  30.  Fiff.  i. 

This  shell  is  only  known  from  casts  of  single  valves  which  do  not 
admit  of  a  minute  description.  It  is  above  the  medium  size,  the  speci- 
mens seen  usually  ranging  from  8  to  10  inches  in  length,  by  1^  in 
breadth  at  the  posterior  end.  Valves  very  gradually  tapering,  sides 
apparently  flattened  towards  the  posterior  end,  which  seems  to  have 
been  obliriuely  rounded,  judging  from  the  lines  of  growth  to  be  seen  on 
the  surface  of  the  cast.  Cardinal  margin  slightly  thickened  with  a 
rather  well  defined  cardinal  ridge  at  the  edge.  Surface  markings 
unknown. 

In  {general  form  it  resembles  P.  apatida  of  McCoy,  from  the  Carbon- 
iferous limestones  of  Derbyshire,  but  ours  is  a  larger  shell  than  the 
European  species,  and  rather  witler  in  proportion  to  its  length. 
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Position  and  locality :  Quite  rare  in  tbe  Keokuk  limestone,  at  Keo- 
knk,  Iowa,  and  Warsaw,  Illinois.  A  single  example  of  apparently  the 
same  species,  has  been  foand  in  the  Warsaw  division  of  tbe  St.  Louis 
Group,  at  Warsaw,  Illinois. 


COAL  MEASURE  SPECIES. 


Genus  AXOPHYLLUM,  Edwards  and  Haime. 

AXOPHYLLUM  BUDis,  White  and  St.  John. 

PI.  32,  Fig.  6,  a,  1»,  c. 

"  Coral  irregularly  turbinate,  contorted,  often  attached  along  a  great 
portion  of  its  length,  usually  expanding  rapidly ;  surface  marked  by 
irregular  concentric  undulations  of  growth,  and  often  also  by  numerous 
rootlets,  some  of  which  clasp  the  objects  to  which  they  may  be  attached. 
Outer  iK)rtion  of  the  calyx  shallow,  central  portion  rather  deep,  colu- 
mella small,  flattened,  the  greater  diameter  being  from  the  concave  to 
the  convex  side.'' 

The  above  is  the  original  description  of  this  species  by  the  authors 
cited  above,  as  published  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Chicago  Acad,  of  Sciences, 
Vol.  I,  p.  117,  and  agrees  very  well  with  the  Illinois  specimens  illustra- 
ted on  PI.  32,  fig.  6. 

Position  and  locality:  Near  CoUinsville,  St.  Clair  county,  Illinois, 
from  a  calcareous  shale  117  feet  above  the  Belleville  coal. 

AXOPHYLLUM  iNFi  NDinuLUM,  Wortheu. 

J'l.  M,  Fig.  7. 

Coral  turbinate,  sometimes  showing  indications  of  attachment  at  the 
lower  extremity ;  epitheca  thin,  and  showing  on  its  surface  numerous 
undulations  of  growth,  the  young  individuals  originating  at  the  bottom 
of  the  calyx,  and  the  old  examples  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  series 
of  deep  (Mips  placed  one  within  the  other.  Septa  about  40.  Colu- 
mella nearly  obsolete  in  some  examples,  and  much  less  strongly  defined 
than  in  A,  rudin. 

Position  and  locality:  Clark  county,  Illinois,  about  the  horizon  of 
coal  No.  12. 
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Genus  OYATHOXOXIA,  Michelin. 

Cyathoxonia  distoeta,  Worthen. 

PI.  38,  Fig.  4. 

Coral  small,  cylindrical,  more  or  less  distorted  and  gradually  tapering 
at  the  lower  extremity,  where,  in  some  examples,  it  shows  the  bases  of 
several  small  spines  or  rootlets;  surface  showing  numerous  distinct 
longitudinal  stria),  crossed  by  rather  indistinct  wrinkles  of  growth. 
Galice  circular,  rather  deep,  with  a  small  columella  visible  in  one  of  our 
specimens.    Septa  22  to  24  or  more. 

Position  and  locality :  Cumberland  county,  Illinois.  Rare  in  the 
limestone  over  coal  No.  10,  associated  with  FmuUna  cylindrical  etc. 


Genus  CII.15TETES,  Fisolier. 

Ch-etetes  f  CARBONARiA,  Worthcn. 

PI.  32.  Fix-  S. 

Coral  cylindrical  or  ramose,  calices  rather  unequally  develoi>ed,  coral- 
lites  small  and  radiating  from  the  center  with  closely  arranged  tabular. 

We  refer  this  form  to  the  genus  Ch(Htet£^  with  hesitation  in  view  of  its 
rather  undetiued  chara<;ters,  but  as  the  species  illustrated  is  a  well 
marked  form  in  the  Coal  Measures,  it  seems  desiiable  that  it  should 
have  some  designation. 

PoHition  and  locality :  St.  Clair  county,  Illinois ;  in  tbe  calcareous 
shales  over  the  Belleville  coal. 


PoTERiocRiNUS  LaSallensis,  Wortheu. 

PI.  32,  Fir.  3. 

Body  below  the  base  of  the  arms  obconic,  very  gradually  ta]>ering  to 
the  middle  of  the  subnadials  and  more  rapidly  below;  base  small,  trun- 
cated for  the  reception  of  the  columnar  facet,  and  about  twice  as  wide 
as  high ;  subradials  of  moderate  size,  length  and  breadth  nearly  equal, 
three  hexagonal  and  two  heptagonal ;  first  radials  about  once  and  a 
half  as  wide  as  high,  pentagonal ;  first  anal  plate  smaller  th<an  the  sub- 
radials between  the  upper  angles  of  which  it  rests,  pentagonal ;  second 
anal  plate  longer  than  wide,  hexagonal,  and  resting  on  the  upper  trun- 
cated margin  of  a  subradial ;  third  anal  plate  rather  wider  than  long, 
hexagonal  or  heptagonal,  and  resting  on  the  upper  truncated  margin  of 
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the  first  anal  piece.    All  the  body  plates  are  depressed  at  the  au^rles, 
giving  it  a  pentalobate  character  somewhat  like  BarycrimtM  pentagonus 
of  the  Keokuk  limestone. 

Position  and  loeality :    LaSalle,  Illinois;  Upper  Coal  Measures. 


Genl'S  EUPACHYCRIXUS,  Meek  and  Wortlieu. 

El  PACHYCRiNUS  Craigh,  Wortlien. 

PI. :«.  Fig.  I. 

Body  subhemispberieal  below  the  summit  of  the  first  radial  pieces, 
composed  of  rather  thick  smooth  plates,  with  a  moderately  deep  con- 
cavity on  the  under  side.  Basal  plates  small  and  concealed  in  the  basal 
depression ;  subradials  rather  large,  the  form  of  some  of  them  not 
shown  in  our  specimen  from  its  slightly  distorted  condition,  but  four  of 
them  are  probably  hexagonal  and  one  heptagonal,  with  their  superior 
angles  projecting  upwards  about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  first  radial 
pieces,  and  strongly  incurved  below.  First  nulials  twice  as  wide  as 
high,  pentagonal,  and  bevele<l  on  their  upper  margins  so  as  to  leave  a 
well  defined  suture  between  them  and  the  second  radial  pieces.  Second 
radials  as  wide  as  the  first  below,  but  gradually  narrowing  upwards, 
and  produced  laterally  into  short  stout  spines,  and  supporting  on  their 
upper  truncated  margins  two  stout  brachial  pieces  that  give  origin  to 
two  arms  to  each  ray.  Arms  commencing  with  a  single  series,  but 
changing  on  the  second  or  third  piece  to  a  double  series  of  rather  short 
stout  interlocking  pieces,  that  are  at  first  more  than  twice  as  wide  as 
high,  but  gradually  diminishing  in  width  towards  their  upper  extremi- 
ties.   One  very  small  anal  i)iece  only  is  j^artly  v'sible.    Column  unknown. 

The  basal  portion  of  this  species  might  be  mistaken  for  Siiumard's 
Scaph.  t  hemifiphericusj  but  it  dill'ers  from  that  in  its  more  massive  body 
])lates,  and  the  more  triangular  form  of  the  upper  portion  of  its  sub- 
radials. From  EuiHwh.  Fa yettentt is  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  larger 
size,  more  robust  form  and  less  convex  body  plates. 

Position  and  locality  :  Vandalia  coal  shaft,  from  a  lM»d  of  black  argil- 
laceous shaly  limestone  at  the  depth  of  about  230  feet,  and  probably 
near  the  horizon  of  No.  10  coal. 

Dedicated  to  Mr.  R.  M.  Craig,  of  Vandalia,  to  whom  1  am  indebteil 
for  the  use  ot  the  uni^iue  specimen  figured. 
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EuPACHYCEiNUS  Bassetti,  Wortlieu. 

PI.  32,  Fig.  2. 

Body  large,  sub-hemisplierical,  width  about  ouce  and  a  half  as  mach 
as  the  hight.  Base  small,  depressed,  with  the  basal  plates  hidden  by 
the  columnar  facet.  Subradials  large,  hexagonal  so  far  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  examples  under  examination,  length  and  breadth  nearly  equal, 
and  curving  into  the  basal  concavity  below.  First  radials  about  ouce 
and  a  half  as  wide  as  high,  pentagonal ;  second  radials  as  wide  as  the 
first,  less  than  half  as  high,  except  one  on  the  anal  side,  which  is  about 
three-fourths  the  hight  of  the  first  radial  on  which  it  rests,  and  more 
decidedly  pentagonal  than  the  others,  and  all  supporting  on  their  mar- 
gins two  nearly  quadrangular  brachial  pieces  that  support  the  arms. 
One  anal  plate  only  is  visible,  about  twice  as  high  as  wide,  apparently 
hexiigonal,  resting  partly  on  two  of  the  subradials,  and  extending 
upward  nearly  or  quite  as  high  as  the  upper  lateral  angles  of  the  second 
radials,  and  curved  inwardly  at  its  upper  extremity.  Arms,  four  on  the 
two  posterior  rays,  and  apparently  but  two  on  the  others,  though  the 
anterior  side  is  but  partially  seen  in  our  specimens,  composed  of  rather 
short  stout  plates,  the  first  ones  single,  but  soon  merging  into  a  double 
series  of  short  interlocking  pieces,  that  decrease  very  gradually  in  width 
towards  the  upper  extremities  of  the  arms.  The  eutire  surface  of  the 
body  and  arms  ornamented  with  numerous  irregularly  disposed  wart- 
like prominences,  giving  to  it  a  very  strongly  marked  verrucose  appear- 
ance. 

Column  slender,  and  composed  of  round  alternating  thin  and  thicker 
joints,  the  latter  a  little  projecting,  with  numerous  lateral  appendages, 
or  side  arms,  composed  of  small,  rather  thick  round  joints,  connected 
by  strongly  crenulated  sutures. 

This  species  is  nearly  related  to  the  one  described  by  Messrs.  White 
and  St.  Joun,  in  the  Trans.  Chicago  Acad.  Sci.  Vol.  I,  page  117,  under 
the  name  Hydreinocrinus  f  verrucosus^  but  difi'ers  from  that  in  its  more 
robust  form,  in  not  having  the  margins  of  its  body  plates  beveled,  in  the 
form  of  its  anal  plate,  and  in  its  somewhat  difierent  style  of  ornauipiit' 
ation. 

Positiim  and  locality :  Same  as  the  last.  Dedicated  to  Dr.  G.  W. 
Bassbtt,  of  Vandalia,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  use  of  one  of  the 
examples  figured,  as  well  as  for  liberal  contributions  of  interesting  fos- 
sils from  Fayette  county,  and  for  many  acts  of  personal  kindness  and 
attention. 
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Genus  CONOCARDIUM,  Bronn. 

CoNOCARDiTJivi  OBLiQUUM,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  33,   Fig.  4. 
Conocmrdium  obliquum,  Mbbk  and  Wortmbx,  1865.    Proceed.  Aoad.  Nat.  Soi.,  Philad.,  page  249. 

Shell  rather  small,  obliquely  subtrigoual,  gibbous;  anterior  side 
(posterior  of  Woodward)  very  obliquely  and  abruptly  truncated  with  a 
forward  slope,  and  flattened  so  as  to  present  a  regular  cordate  outline 
in  a  front  view;  anterior  auricle  narrow,  but  of  unknown  length;  base 
very  short;  posterior  margin  sloping  up  from  the  base  so  as  to  intersect 
the  hinge  at  an  angle  of  about  45^,  rather  widely  gaping,  and  crenate 
its  entire  length.  Beaks  moderately  prominent,  small,  strongly  incurved ; 
umbonal  slopes  very  prominent,  angular,  and  directed  obliquely  forward 
to  the  angular  anterior  basal  extremity.  Surface  ornamented  with 
rather  sharply  elevated,  thread-like,  subcrenate  radiating  ribs,  narrower 
than  the  depressions  between;  each  of  these  depressions  on  the  poste- 
rior and  flattened  anterior  sides  of  the  valves  occupied  by  a  smaller 
intermediate  rib ;  entire  surface  also  marked  by  fine  very  regular  radi- 
ating and  concentric  stride,  so  as  to  produce  a  neat,  minutely  cancellated 
sculpturing,  as  seen  under  a  magnifier. 

Length  from  the  posterior  extremity  to  the  produced  antero-basal 
angle,  0.70  inch;  hight  from  the  latter  to  the  beaks,  0.50  inch ;  length 
from  the  beaks  to  the  posterior  extremity,  0.37  inch ;  convexity,  0.44 
inch  ;  breadth  of  posterior  hiatus,  0.17  inch. 

We  know  of  no  other  species  liable  to  be  confounded  with  this.  Its 
most  marked  features  are  the  great  backward  obliquity  of  its  umbonal 
axis,  by  which  its  beaks  are  placed  even  a  little  behind  the  middle  of 
the  body  part  of  the  shell ;  and  the  beautiful  regular  cancellated  style 
of  ornament  seen  between  the  ribs,  under  a  magnifier. 

Position  and  locality :  Coal  Measures ;  Wabash  cut  off,  Posey  county, 
Indiana. 

Genus  PLEUROPHORUS^  King. 
Pleurophorus  t  ANGULATUS,  M.  and  W. 

PI.  33,  Fig.  5. 
Pleurophonu  f  angulattu.  Meek  and  Wokthbx,  1865.    Proceed.  Acad.  Nat  Soi.,  Philad.,  page  347. 

Shell  oblong,  about  twice  and  a  half  as  long  as  high,  rather  couvex; 
cardinal  and  ventral  margins  straight  and  parallel,  or  the  latter  very 
faintly  sinuous  along  the  middle;  posterior  side  (which  is  a  little  imper- 
fect in  our  specimen,)  apparently  obliquely  truncated  above,  and  very 
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narrowly  rounded  below;  anterior  side  very  short,  sloping  abruptly 
from  the  beaks  above,  and  abruptly  rouuded  beneath;  hinge  line  very 
straight,  rather  long,  but  shorter  than  the  base.  Beaks  depressed  upon 
a  line  with  the  dorsal  outline,  and  located  very  near  the  anterior  margin; 
umbonal  rid^e  prominent  and  distinctly  angular  from  the  beaks  to  the 
posterior  basal  extiemity.  Surface  of  internal  cast,  showing  faint  traces 
of  two  or  three  distant,  very  obscure,  concentric  ridges,  or  undulations. 

Ijength  0.513  inch,  hight  O.L'O  inch,  convexity  O.IG  inch. 

The  most  markt-d  i^eculiarities  of  this  species  are  its  obiong  form, 
straight  and  parallel  cardinal  and  ventral  margins,  and  distinctly  angu- 
lar umbonal  rid^e.  Its  anterior  muscular  impression  seems  not  to  be  as 
distinct  as  usual  in  the  genus  Fleurophorns,  but  this  may  be  due  to  a 
defect  in  our  si)ecimen,  which  is  an  internal  cast.  All  we  kuow^  of  the 
hinge  is  an  impression  of  a  long,  linear  posterior  lateral  tooth,  parallel 
to  the  cardinal  margin,  and  most  distinct  behind.  This  tooth  appears 
to  have  been  double  in  the  left  valve,  for  the  reception  of  a  similar  elon- 
gated tooth  in  the  right. 

Position  and  locality :  Wabash  cut-off,  near  New  Harmony,  Indiana  ; 
Upper  Coal  Measures. 

Genus  CARBOK^ARCA,  Meek  and  WortheD. 

Genus  Carbonarea,  Ueek  and  Wokthen,  1870.    Proc.  Acad.  Kat.  Sci.,  Philad.,  page  30. 

Shell  (as  determined  from  internal  casts)  equivalve,  inequilateral,  very 
convex,  transversely  oblong  or  oval;  umbones  gibbous,  prominent,  and 
strongly  incurved  with  subaiigilar  or  prominent  posterior  slopes  ;  valves 
closed  all  around,  with  smooth  margins;  ligament  external;  cardinal 
margin  a  little  arched,  with,  at  the  anterior  extremity  in  each  valve, 
two  rather  oblique  comparatively  stout  teeth,  and  extending  along  its 
entire  length  from  immediately  behind  these,  a  row  of  minute,  inter- 
locking teeth  or  crenulations,  as  in  Area. 

This  genus  seems  to  belong  to  the  Arcidw,  near  Isoarca,  It  differs, 
however,  very  decidedly  from  thfit  genus,  in  having,  in  addition  to  the 
small  interlocking  crenulations  along  the  whole  length  of  the  hinge,  two 
well  developed  and  independent  larger  teeth  at  the  anterior  end  of  the 
hinge.  The  specimens  seen  are  all  internal  casts,  but  an  impression  of 
the  hinge  of  a  right  valve,  in  the  matrix,  shows  its  characters  very 
clearly.  There  is  no  gradation  from  the  series  of  minute  teeth  into  the 
twolaige  ones  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  hinge,  the  iirst  of  the  smaller 
series  immediately  behind  the  two  larger  ones  being  as  minute  as  any 
of  those  farther  back ;  so  that  the  contrast  between  the  two  sets  of  teeth 
is  well  nnirked  and  abrnpt.  The  hinge  margin  was  doubtless  provided 
with  a  cardinal  area,  but  as  we  only  have  iuterual  casts,  it  has  not  yet 
been  seen. 
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Gabbonabga  gibbosa,  M.  aod  W. 

PI.  33,  Fig.  C. 
Oarbonarea  ffibbota.  Meek  and  Woktiiev,  1876.    Proceed.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  p.  40. 

Shell  transverse,  short-oblong,  very  convex;  posterior  side  wider  than 
the  other,  and  vertically  subtruncated;  anterior  margin  rather  narrowly 
rounded;  ventral  margin  nearly  straight  along  the  middle,  but  sloping 
and  rounded  up  anteriorly,  and  more  abruptly  behind,  cardinal  edge 
equaling  two-thirds  of  the  whole  length  ;  larger  anterior  teeth  inclined 
forward  and  upward,  and  those  of  the  small  series  ranging  nearly  verti- 
cally, or  slightly  inclined  forward  anteriorly,  and  a  little  backward 
behind;  umbones  gibbous,  but  with  their  outer  and  upper  surfaces  a 
little  flattened,  so  as  to  impart  a  slightly  subangiilar  or  jirominent  char- 
acter to  the  postumbonal  slopes;  immediate  apices  of  the  strongly 
inclined  beaks  placed  about  one-fourth  the  entire  length  of  the  slitll 
behind  the  anterior  extremity.    Surface  markings  unknown. 

Length  0.82  inch;  hight  to  top  of  cardinal  margin  (of  cast)  behind 
the  beaks  0.5G  inch ;  hight  to  top  of  the  umbones  0.G5 ;  convexity  of  the 
two  valves  0.57  inch. 

Position  and  locality :  Springfield  and  LaSalle,  Illinois,  Upper  Coal 
Measures.  The  specimens  from  the  latter  lo(*,ality  are,  in  some  exam- 
ples, more  depressed  and  oblique  than  the  typical  form  from  near 
Springfield,  and  these  may  possibly  belong  to  a  distinct  species,  if  the 
differences  noted  are  not  due  to  accidental  distortion.  If  really  di^tincti 
this  form  might  be  called  0,  depressa. 

Genus  NAUTILUS,  LinnflBus. 
Nautilus  (Discites)  Uighlandensis,  Worthen. 

PI.  33,  Fig.  2. 

Shell  of  medium  size,  discoid,  compressed;  whorls  about  three,  con- 
tiguous, nearly  flat  on  the  sides,  the  greatest  convexity  being  near  the 
inner  margin,  which  is  gently  rounded.  Septa  rather  closely  arranged, 
crossing  the  sides  with  a  graceful  backward  curve,  and  also  curving 
backward  on  the  narrow  truncated  periphery.  Last  or  body  chamber 
long  and  proportionally  broad,  forming  about  half  the  outer  volution. 
Surface  markings  and  siphuncle  unknown. 

This  shell  in  general  form  resembles  NiwUilus  (Discites)  disciformiSj 
M.  and  W.,  from  the  Keokuk  limestone,  but  differs  from  that  in  its 
much  smaller  size,  (none  of  the  specimens  seen  attaining  a  diameter  of 
more  than  3.50  inches,;  and  by  its  proportionally  broader  outer  chamber. 

Position  and  locality:  LaSalle,  Illinois,  and  near  Highland,  in  Ma<li- 
Bon  county,  where  it  is  found  in  the  Shoal  creek  limestone  above  coal 
No.  9.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Ad.  F.  Bandelieb,  of  Highland,  for  the 
use  of  the  example  figured. 
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Tuge   30— Ifllh  lino  ftom  Inttum,  Tor  "ii»wpaw"  iMii  -paiuiw." 

r»E«   3»— ISth  lldc  m.ni  tup,  tor  ■■llni»t<inB"  rearl  ■■liiueiH..iii>." 

F»^f  M— laUi  lino  from  bnttnra,  tor  ■'coaln"  Pewl  "ccnU.' 

Pnttn  M— IBtb  ]la«rnini  Wp.  tor  "owidenbiluj"  rend  "otHii'utalii." 

I'miclSl— ftliluartuinlHitt'iniBiidiadiADiii  op.  tor"JraiAr.»-*^il™'-  mtil  -Jl 

Pugn  903— 19th  line  fivin  ti>|i,  tor  "aiiiaaarU"  mul  "carfcinannii." 

I^T  aiT— Htli  Itno  from  beUnlu,  for  "buclzna"  mul  '■horiioBK." 

I^s  tH^— IMIi  lins  rroio  wp.  tnt  'in  fsuul  Ikclni"  raul  "In  ihi'ir  foiin^l  riwl<  •>. 

P»lit  tUI— lllh  liuH  rniiii  Unlluni.  tor  "liurlml'  nmil  "beTrleil." 

{■■Kr  ISt-9th liu«  fnini  bottoiii.  tor  "bavalled"  rewl  "licTrliil.  " 

Paee  394— Slut  liiiv  rmm  hultuia,  f>ic  'ihuiMiucrsd"  nail  "aliiirp-riv.'ioil. " 

IX'^^*'!— ^l>'""ef'°<"<"P-  Tor  "our  own"  nad  "oar 

ritt«  e&S— 7th  Unr  from  IkhIoio,  fur  'invert«l"  [.■.i.l  "iiilicvfli'il." 

Putfi- !Be-ai)lh  linefrumtop,  ((ir"dmtionUr"TmJ"Jo  UunUIo," 

I'niio  Ml— Stb  line  rrmn  top,  tor  "exprsxed   nwt  "pr»i'rri'il." 

Ittgu  MGU— 9l1i  Itna  fram  buCtnui.  for  -VLh"  nwl  "with. 

P»XH  9S7— 19th  line  from  bottum,  tor  "tMlh"  rss.!  "l.Kitli." 

Ph;:i>  9U— latli  11di>  rnin>  bottuin,  tor  "fbuinirntor>'"  rciul  ■'tiD);i»i'iiUr>'." 

Ptt-t  370— 9il  llni-  fmiu  biittiiiD,  fiir  "reprMi-iiuil'-ii"  rpul  ■■n-prewntailvr." 

l-agi,  ni— S<J  llnr  fniu  iMtlum,  tor  -tonu"  mil  "rrnir." 

ruB«  asi— 17tli  Hill"  frimi  top,  for  "toniii'"  rnid  "dinii," 

l'ii!!ti  2i?il— I5ih  lliiH  from  top.  fiir  "hocleil"  timiI  "ki-rli'il." 

Vaev  3g»— ISth  llun  tfou  bnt^niu,  tor  -Vilciirly"  rvuil  "c'lmcly." 

I'ui^  !S3~-cth  line  Imui  tnp,  for  '■i^HiMmlHir  MwiiIh'"  mil  "/..  tamnirti"  hdiI 

page  4'' I.  Ktli  Una  from  tn|>. 
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PaeeVS- 7lhIlnotkmnlop,  riir'Ufi'u(Ki<f("Tead    Ai'MaHt." 
Paeu  31G— IGth  tiiii>  friHit  top,  tor  "•hi"  rewl  "aati.'' 
Pai^tKS— 7th  lliiofnim  iMttiim,  "aildMalaiu"  renJ  "iilmtnliiiia." 
l>A~a  »7-aiat  line  frum  hrttoiii,  fur  "Hiriklai;"  nuu  "aklrtltiK  " 
Vmtut  3U>— IClli  IliiK  frnni  Iwttaiu.  for  "illKtiirbad    tkbA  "aiaiouJHl." 
Pm.li  Ttl— 13tb  linn  fnini  bntlvu.  tor  "auil  from  Wmruw    n.arl  mid  ii»t  tx>.m  % 
Pasa.lM— 4tli  Use  rniu  bf.tloiD,  fur  "colleolioii"  rrwl  "iHiJln-ilonii  " 
I'aca  MO-lOth  line  froui  top.  fur  "wont"  miil  "noTpr." 
I'iiaa  :>flO-iath  llnr  from  bottom,  for  "roHiMl"  n-ii.l  ■'vurii'(:il." 
l-iifja  3KI— 71h  Hi*  rnim  iMttoni.  for  "hnTa"  mad  "hu. 
Pni.'cSea— 7thllnaniHn  tiip>l'or'-i]ixBBiaiJiin"niitil  'iici]ui'iltli>ii.' 
PuKi'  3*9— IHth  line  fmm  lii|i,  tor  "ooBfenna'  read  "oiiigwrn'ro." 
Pii;;e  nO— Iflth  Ulie  fniRi  loih  fur  "frmn"  real  "form. 
TiiUB  377- 10th  llDO  fnini  bottoni.  for  'after"  read  "nhro." 
i'Bi«  3m-  tHh  line  ftom  Iwtlom,  tor  "llieao"  read  "iLoen, 
PBKa  3)13— 3d  lln«  from  top,  for  "iodioationa"  read  "ImlirioitlonK.' 
l^a»n-llthllnefmniliolMni,  tor"PI.  Xl"rrud"Pl.  X  a." 
Pa|t»  389— 6th  Una  tnm  top.  for  "PI.  XIII.  ttgi  1,"  nwl  "PI,  XIII,  lln.  lU." 
Page  n3—iathllDH  from  iHiltion,  tor  "worn"  rewl  "mure." 


EBBATA. 

Page  398— 10th  lino  fh>m  top,  for  *'tbroe  more  or  leu  imbricated"  read  "three,  more  or  leas. 

imbricat-od." 
Page  401 — 19th  lino  from  bottom,  omit  comma  between  "angle"  and  'about.'' 
Page  -lO^— 10th  lino  from  top,  for  "poliHh"  roail  "poliitheil." 
Page  408— 13th  line  from  bottom,  for  "lightly"  read  "slightly." 
Page  411— Idth  line  fh>m  bottom,  for  "which  '  r(.>ad  "while." 
Page  413— iHt  Hue  from  top,  for  "greatly"  reail  "gently.* 
Page  413 — 3d  lino  from  top,  for  "concave"  reatl  "clavate." 
Page  416— 15th  line  fni:u  top.  for  "/*«/«^/t?u*"  road  ''Feltodu^." 
i'age  417— 9th  line  from  bottom,  fur  "PI.  XIV"  read  "PI.  XIII." 
Pag<)  426— 18th  lino  from  top,  8umi-oolon  after  "i>Ofdtion." 
Pago  42fl — Gth  liuo  from  bottom,  for  "bonier"  road  "bortterH.'' 
Page  427— 2d  lino  from  top.  for  "ftioes"  read  "face." 
Page  428— nth  lino  fn.ui  bottom,  for  "LeGrande"  read  "LacJrango.* 
Page  430— nth  line  from  top,  for  " frogmen tn"  i-e.iil  "fnigmeut." 
Page  432— iHt  linefnnn  top.  for  "ttn^wZan*"  read  "anrrulaliuf." 
Page  43ri — bth  line  from  iHtttoni,  for  "nnm»wer  *  road  ••iiHimw." 
Page  444 — 12th  and  11th  linci«  fi-om  bottom,  for  "Agtraoihthuii"  n*ik'\  "AKteraeanthuf"  Bixd 

"Anteractiiithi." 
Page  448— 6th  line  from  l>ottoni,  for  "ftirm"  read  "from."" 
Page  4.'i.") — :»th  line  fi-'irii  bottom,  for  "external"  read  "internal." 
Page  4r»0— 17th  line  fnnn  top.  for  "forms'*  read  "lorni.'' 
Page  45H— i:<th  lino  fnun  bottxini.  for  "dirter"  read  "dillV-i-M." 
Page  462- 13tli  lino  from  top,  fur  "1  a"  read  "J  a." 
Page  464 — l.'ith  line  fntin  bottom,  fur  "truncated"  read  "interrupted." 
Page  4fi5->3«l  line  from  toj>,  for  "bifurcate«"  read  "bifurcate." 
Page  4fi.'>— <''tli  line  from  bnttom,  for  "face"  read  "facen." 
Page  4f»8— 2(1  liuo  fnmi  bottom,  for  "trinivlfl"  read  "tnmveH  " 
Page  471— IHth  line  fram  top.  for  "I'l.  XXll"  read  "PI.  XXI. 
I'age  473— 1ft h  line  fiom  top,  f(>r  "small"  read  "HnifM)th. " 
Pago  474 — 7th  line  from  top.  for  "bene4»th"  read  "lietween." 
Page  479 — Ith  line  from  top,  for  "transvere"  read  "trauMvoim*." 
Page  479 — 4th  line  fn>m  bottom,  for  "thin"  roail  "throe." 
Page  484— 9ih  line  fn)m  top.  for  "plieatihm"  lead  "p/iVaft/u.  ' 
Page  495— 12ih  line  from  top,  for  "tho"  read  "the." 


PLATE    I. 


Fig.      1-a.  CuiUODUsMiLU.St,  J.  MdW *H 

1  a.    Ontlloe  a(  mlaut*  tooifa  ;  1  b.  vtev  of  oulpr  rics.  enlargftd.  aluiwlDg  two  lateral  <Ientl- 
eleg  OD  one  citreiBltyauil  Ibifciii  Ilioop|H»lt«!  1  <\  Iuh rrom  beloir ;  litproBle 
aectlou.    Lover  flth-lvrl,  KInilrrliaok. 
a  a.    OuUlno  of  allgblly  larger  lonth.  vlib  Ihree  laterid  >ltmlicleg  no  either  eiile:  S  », 

3  o.    Outline  of  iDdllumsUeil.  robiial  tooth  :  3  b.  view  of  outer  face,  culareed ;  3  e.  poet- 

orior  facti    3  d.  Inferi.n-  liana]  nurfaco,-   3  *,  proflio  MCIl"n.     Oppfr  tiBb-bed, 
SlD<Iflrhw>k. 

4  a,    OoUlne  of  sdibU  worn  tmlb.  irltb  two  lateral  coDes  on  either  Bide,  t  b,  outer  facB; 

trauaveiiie  Mellon  »t  luecllum  ciiap.    SaiHe  horiion. 

5  a.    Fnml  viow  of  aniall,  perfi'rl  looth,  enlargi^d^  i  l>,  c,  loferlor  baaaJ  aurliu»  auil  pnflla 

fl  a.    Outline  of  liopprfert  looib  at  1arj;e  Hlie^  n  b.c,  outer  and  posterior  facen,  enlarged  j 
Sri.r,  boae  rrom  brlow  aud  profile  iKollan.    Saioe  horlzau. 
Fig.      1.  PHisnfLAiioui'H  Si'KisciitHi,  St.  J.  aud  W S5 

I  a.    Outline,  nat.  hIiv  (  7  b.  \iev  of  ouivr  face,  rularged  -.  7  e.  InfeHor  baul  aurface ;  7  d, 

profllSBectlauaDd  Iratievrrw  Aectinu  afmedlan  cone.  Lower  Bah-bed,  ElnilcTbook. 

Fig.      8-11.  PmsiirunoiUB  Sfi[iMiBm,  ror,  *iiMATi-ft  8L  J.  and  W SI 

S  a.    Outer  face  of  Urge  tuotli,  eulargiNl  ihii'i-  dianielrra ;  S  b.  Inferior  biual  surface,  abow- 

inc  worn  pmlulvniiiceH  lu  nont,  nud  mnllnu    furaiueu    in  poeterlur   niargin. 

Upper  SHb-bed.  KIndorkovli. 
9  a.    Front  viow  of  ninillar  fl|ieclineji,  cnlai'ged  tno  diametcra  i  3  b,  poatpHor  fiice,  showing 

like  protuluencea  in  fivol  leas  winn  tbau  In  Iho  proc-.u-dinR  emmplo ,  9  d,  praaio 
Beotlcin.    l»n(^  Bshbed.  KIndrrhook. 
10  a.    Outline  of  small  (oolh.  showlug  auiero-inreriur  Inaal  pi-onluDncre ;  10  b,  front  view, 
oulargi'd.    Same  barliou. 

II  a.    AntetloTviewof  niiDuto  toolh,  eubir^.^d;  It  6,  posKrlor  fare;  lie,  baso  from  below, 

aboniug  nidely  aiiaced  pruluburaiii.'ea.    Siinie  hnriion. 

Fig.    lit,  13.  llATitrciiEiLOiiua  UcIhaa(-si].  8-  J.  and  V,' W 

la  a.    View  of  onlcr  fuce  uf  large  tuolb,  enlarged;  13  Ii.  ]ioatn'liir  aapecti  i3  e,  proQle  and 

13  a.    From  ylew  of  amnll,  iienrly  piifvot  tuulli.  enlarged i  13  A,  iwaterlnr face i  He,  lEfeilor 

banal  biiifucp ;  13  cl,  iinilllc  scrtlon.    Snnie  huriiuti  and  localltv. 
Fig.    U,  riif.iiiiiiia&ii-iitAii.  StJ.and  \V 9! 

14  a.    Viewer  aulerinr  face  nf  large  teulh.  rulargodi  II  ft,  poatorior  fitoe.  allowing  well- 

doflned  luedUii  pnnuiiiciico  In  auiwiior  bawil  aurface;  lie.  Inferior  baaal aurfaoet 
U  il.  prnllle  acctinn.    Uiddlo  DarnulaD,  Walerloo,  luwa. 
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PLATE  II. 


PAOB. 

Fig.  1-13.  Claix)I)Uh  SrKixoBRi,  St.  J.  and  W 858 

1  a.    Outline  of  small  tooth,  nat.  size ;  1  6,  outer  face,  enlarged  two  diameters ;  I  r,  bftse 

from  below  ;  1  d,  profile  section.    Lower  flsb-bed,  Kiuderbook. 
3  a.    Outline  of  little  larji^er  tooth  ;  2b,c,  d,  view  of  outer  face,  inferior  basal  surface,  and 
profile  section,  enlarged  two  diameters.    Same  horizon. 

3  a.    Outline  of  still  larger  specimen  :  3  b,  r,  views  of  outer  face  and  inferior  basal  surface, 

enlarged  two  diameters-    Same  horizon. 

4  a.    View  of  outer  face  of  large  tooth  i  4  b,  posterior  face  enlarged ;  i  c,  profile  view, 

enlarged;  4  d,  inferior  basal  surface.    Same  horizon. 

5  a.    View  of  outer  face  of  me<tium  sized  tooth,  enlarged  ;  5  b,e,  inferior  basal  surface  and 

profile  section,  nat.  size.    Same  horizon. 

6  a.    Anterior  face  of  raodium-sized,  worn  tooth,  the  two  large  lateral  denticles  alone 

remain  ;  6  b,  posterior  face ;  C  e,  showing  the  worn  inferior  basal  surface ;  6  d, 
profile  section.    Same  horizon. 

7  a.    View  of  outer  face  of  slightly  smaller  tooth,  exhibiting  other  features  due  to  abrii- 

sion ;  7  b,  base  from  below.    Same  horizon. 

8  a.    Outer  face  of  minute  tooth,  much  worn,  enlarge<l  four  diameters :  8b, e,  inferior  basal 

surface,  profile  section  and  transverse  section  of  median  cone.    Same  horizon. 

9  a.    Outer  fa"e  of  very  small,   worn  tooth,   eulargetl  four  diameters;   9  h,  base  from 

below.    Same  horizon. 

10  (I.    Outer  face  of  minute  tooth    in  which  only  one  lateral    denticle  remains  on  one 

extremity  and  two  on  the  opposite,  enlarged  four  diameters:  10  6,  base  f^m 
below.    Same  horizon. 

11  rt.    Outer  face  of  an  abnormally  developed  tooth,   enlarge<l  one-half:   11  b,   posterior 

face,  showing  the  contracted  prominence  of  upper  basal  surface ;  11  c,  view  of 
base  from  below.    Same  horizon. 

12  a.    Oiiter  face  of  minute,  perfect  tooth,  enlarged  four  diameters  ;  13  6,  c,  d,  posterior  face, 

inferior  biisal  surface,  and  profile  section.    Same  horizon. 

13  a.    View  of  outer  face  of  small  perfect  tooth,  showing  excessive  development  of  acces- 

sory denticles  at  base  of  crown,  oularged  three  diameters;  13  b,  e,  base  from 
below,  and  prod  e  .section.    Same  horizon. 
Fig.  14- IS.  Clahooi's  Ai.TKuXATi's,  St.  J.  and  Vi 2«5 

14  a.    Outline,  nut.  size  ;  14  6,  outer  surface,  enlarged  three  diameters;  14  c,  i/,  inferior  basal 

surface,  and  pr<ifile  section,  nat.  slzo.    I^ower  fish-bed,  Klndcrhook. 

15  a.    Outline  of  little  more  nibu.st  tooth ;  15  b.  r,  d,  e,  views  of  outer,  posterior,  and  inferior 

basal  aspects,  and  profile  section,  enlarged  three  diameters.    Same  horizon. 

16  a.    Outline  <;f  smaller  looth  ;  16  b,  outer  face,  enlarged  three  diameters  ;  16  r,  base  from 

below;  16  (/,  proHlo  sectiou.    Upper  fish-bed,  Kinderhook. 

17  a.    Outline  <»f  very  small  tooth  ;  17  b,  c,  d,  views  of  outer  face  inferior  basal  surface,  aud 

profile  sectiDU.  enlarged  three  diameters.     Lower  fish-bed,  Kinderhook. 

18  a.    View  of  outer  face  of  medium-sized  tooth,  enlarged  four  diameters  ;  partial  restora- 

tion, outline  from  tooth  from  upper  fish  bed,  coronal  ornamentation  (Vom  speci- 
men from  lower  fish-be^l  of  the  Kinderhook. 
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PLATE    III. 


TAGM. 
Fig.    17.  Cladodus  Wachsmuthi,  St.  J.  and  W 963 

1  a.  Yiew  of  outer  faco  of  tooth  ;  1  b,  base  from  below,  ahowing  scarcely  defined  boasM  in 
front ;  1  r,  profile  section,  upper  fish -bed  Einderhook. 

S  a.  Outer  face  of  slightly  smaller  tooth  ;  2  b,  posterior  face,  showing  superior  basal  region  ; 
9  e,  inferior  basal  surface,  showing  bilobed  character  of  outer  basal  ridge  :  U  d,  pro- 
file and  transverse  sections  of  median  cone.    Same  horizon. 

3  a.    Outer  face  of  medium-sized,  perfect  tooth :  3  b,  base  from  below  ;  3  <*,  profile  and  trans- 

verse sections  of  median  cusp.    Same  horizon. 

4  a.    View  ot  outer  face  of  large  tooth.    Same  horizon. 

5  a.    Posterior  aspect  of  mediumsize<l  tooth.    Same  horizon. 

6  a.    Outline  of  outer  face  of  small  tooth  ;  6  b,  posterior  face ;    6  e,  inferior  basal  surface. 

Same  horizon. 

7  a.    Outline  of  outer  face  of  very  small  t>ooth.    Same  horizon. 

Fig.    8-ia.  Cladodub  BUCcrecTUB,  St.  J.  and  W 965 

8  a.    Outer  face  of  medium-sized,  normal  specimen,  enlarged  ;  8  b,  inferior  basal  surface,  nat. 

size ;  8e,  profile  section.     Upper  fish-bed  Kindorhook. 

9  a.    Onter  face  of  slightly  smaller  tooth,  showing  absence  of  accessory  processes  at  base  of 

median  cone,  enlarged ;  9  b,  posterior  face ;  9  e,  infericnr  basal  surface ;  9  d,  profile 
and  transverse  section  of  median  cone.     Same  horizon. 

10  a.    Outline  of  outer  face;  10  6,  outer  face,  enlarged;  10  c,  base  fh>m  below;  10  d,  profile 

section .    Sam o  horizon . 

11  a.    Median  cone  of  small  tooth,  enlarged  two  diameters,  showing  ornamentation  of  poste- 

rior (ace ;  11  b,  showing  the  outer  face ;  11  c,  profile  view.    Same  horizon. 
IS  a.    Outer  face  of  largo  tooth,  enamel  layer  partially  exfoliated ;  12  b,  posterior  faco  ;  12  c, 
base  from  below,  showing  constriction  in  outer  basal  ridge  giving  rise  to  pad-like 
prominences  at  either  extremity  ;  12  d,  profile  section.     Same  horizo.i. 

Fig.  13-15.  Cladodub  F.xiGUi'B,  St.  J.  and  W 261 

13  a.    Outline  of  outer  face  of  medium-sized  tooth ;  13  6,  the  same,  enlarged  two  diameters ; 

13  e,  inferior  basal  surface  ;  13  d,  profile  section.     Lower  fish-bed  Einderhook. 

14  a.    Onter  face  of  smaller  tooth,  enlarged  two  diameters ;  14  6,  inferior  basal  surface,  show- 

ing faint  bilobed  condition  of  outer  basal  ridge;  14  c,  profile  section.  Same  horizon. 

15  a.    View  of  outer  face  of  an  abnormally  developed  tooth,  enlarged  two  diameters;  15  b, 

base  from  below ;  15  c,  profile  section.    Same  horizon. 
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PLATE    IV. 


PAOB. 

ng.    1-3.  Clauodus  BUOLYPURU8,  St  J.  and  W 974 

1  a.    View  of  anterior  face  of  niiuate  tooth,  enlarged:  16,  base  fh>m  below.    St.  LooU 

limeetoue ;  Altou,  Illinois. 
3  a.    Oater  face  of  medium-sized  tooth,  enlarged ;  3  h,  riew  of  base  from  below.    Same  hori- 
zon ;  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

3  a.    Outer  face  of  large  tootli,  enlarged  two  diameters  ;  3  h.  view  of  posterior  face ;  3  o,  base 

from  heluw;  3  df,  proAle  section.    St.  I..oui8  beds  ;  Pelia,  Iowa. 

Fig.    4.  CLADODLrt  ECCEXTUU  L'.H,  St.  J.  and  W 878 

4  a.    View  of  outer  face  uf  medium-sized  tooth,  enlarged  two  diameters ;  4  6,  inferior  basal 

surface ;  4  c,  profile  section.    St.  Louis  limestone  ;  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Fig.    5.  Clauodus  Van  Hounh.  St.  J.  and  W 873 

5  a.     Outer  face  of  racdium-siz^d  perfect  tooth,  5  6,  posterior  face  ;  5  e,  inferior  basal  sur- 

face ;  5  d,  profile  section.    St.  Louis  limestone  ;  Alton,  Illinois 

Fig.    6,7,  Cladoduh  Cauinatus,  St.  J.  and  W 878 

6  a.    View  of  outer  face  of  minute  tooth,  enlarged  ;  6  6,  b:ise  from  below  ;  6  c,  profile  sec- 

tion.   Middle  Coal  Measures;  Outline  county,  Iowa. 

7  a.    Outer  face  of  large  symmetrical  tooth,  enlarged ;  7  6,  outline  of  base  from  below.    Coal 

Measures,  Girard,  Illinois. 

Fig.    8.  Clai>odijb  paxdatus,  St.  J.  and  W 878 

8  a.    View  of  outer  face,  enlarged  four  diameters ;  d  6,  postero-superior  basal  aspect ;  8  e, 

inferior  basal  surface ;  8  d,  profile  section.    Coal  Measures  ;  Carlinville,  Illinois. 

Fig.    9.  Cladodits  Fi'lleri,  St.  J.  and  W 878 

9  a.    Outer  face  of  minute  tooth,  probably  referable  to  this  species,  enlarged  four  diameters; 

9  b,  posterior  face ;  9  c,  base  from  below ;  9  d,  profile  section.    Middle  Coal  Meas- 
ures;  Iowa. 

Fig.  10.  CLADODlTf*  iiKixiFKK,  St.  J.  and  W 370 

10  a.    View  of  outer  face  of  large  tooth  ;  10  &,  posterior  face ;  10  c,  profile  view  ;  10  d,  base 
from  below.    Upper  Burlington  limestone ;  Louisa  county  Iowa- 
Fig.  11.  Cladopus  INTKKCOBTATU8,  St.  J.  and  W SC7 

11a.    Outer  face  of  tooth,  enlarged  two  diameters ;  11  b,  posterior  face ;  11  c,  base  from  below ; 
lid,  profile  section.  Upper  Burlington  ;  Louisa  county,  Iowa. 

Fig.  13-16.  Cladodus  gomphoides,  St.  J.  and  W 5i69 

13  a     Outer  face  of  small  tooth ;  12  &,  posterior  face;  13  c,  base  from  below ;  13  d,  profile  SM- 
tion.    Upper  Burlington,  Louisa  county,  Iowa. 

13  a.    Outer  face  of  minute  tooth,   enlarged;  13  b,   base  from  below.    Same  horizon  and 

locality. 

14  rt.    Outer  fac«^  of  mediura-Hizcd,  imperfect  tooth.    Same  horizon  and  locality. 

15  a.    Outer  face  of  tooth,  Hhowing  but  one  deuticlo  oilher  side  of  median  cone;  15  6,  poste- 

rior face  ;  15  c,  profile  section.    Siune  horizon  and  locality. 

16  a     Outer  face  of  large,  less  symmetrical  tooth;  16  &,  profile  section.    Same  horizon  and 

locality. 

Fig.  17.  Cladodi'S  pr.«xuntii:8,  St.  J.  and  W .870 

17  a      View  of  outer  face  of  nearly  perfect  tooth  ;  17  h,  post ei  lor  face ;  17  c,  view  of  inferior 

basal  surface.    Upper  Burlington  ;  Louisa  county,  Iowa. 

Fig.  18.  Clai'OI»u«  iiARirofiTATL'.s,  St.  J.  an<l  W 371 

18  a.     Viov  of  outer  face  of  tooth  ;  id  ^,  profile  section.    Keokuk  limestone. 
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Plate  Y.  — Continued. 

PAGB. 

Fig.  18-S8.  Mbbodmodub  BX8CC7LPTU8,  St  J.  aod  W »l 

18  a.  View  of  posterior  face  of  a  large,  perfect  tooth,  enlarged  one-half.    Kinderhook 

beds ;  Borlington,  Iowa. 

19  a,  b,  c.       Views  ot  iMMterior  and  outer  faces  and  profile  section  of  smaller,  median  tooth 

fh>m  opposite  side  of  the  jaw,  enlarged  one-half.    Same  horizon  and  locality. 

20  a,  b,  e,  d.    Views  of  postorior  and  oater  faces,  outline  from  above,  and  profile  section  of  a 

linear  posterior  tooth,  enlarged  two  diameters.    Same  horizon  and  locality. 
SI  ii,b,e,d.    Views  of  oater  and  inner  faces,  outline  from  abore,  and  profile  section  of  a  large 
anterior  tooth,  enlarged  two  diameters.    Same  horizon  and  locality. 

22  a,  5,  e,  d.    Similar  views  of  smaller  anterior  tooth  from  opposite  side  of  the  Jaw,  enlarged 

two  diameters.  .  Same  horizon  and  locality. 

Fig.  23.  Orodus  ?  PARALLELUS,  St  J.  and  W 05 

23  a.  Front  view  of  two  teeth,  enlarged  three  diameters ;  23  b,  view  from  the  inner 

side  ;  23  c,  base  from  below  :  23  d,  outline  tVom  above ;  23  e,  profile  section. 
Kinderhook  beds ;  Richmond,  Xuwa.  . 

Fig.94k  Obodus CARINATU8,  St.  J.  and  W 907 

84  a.  View  of  postorior  face,  enlarged  two  diameters ;  94  6,  onter  lace ;  SM  «,  outline 

firom  above;  21  d,  profile sectioii.    Keokok  limestone ;  Bentonaport  lowtk 

Fig.  35.  Laubdodus  REFLRXUS,  St  J.  and  W 964 

25  a.  Front  view  of  tooth ;   S5  b,  aide  riew,  oai^ine.    Cheater  limestone ;  Chester,    ' 

Illinois. 

Fig.  S6.  Lambdodus  HAMATU8,  St  J.  and  W - 

86  a.  Front  view ;  26  b,  side  view ;  26  e,  rivw  from  above,  eoae  truncated,  and  seottoa 

serosa  base.    Chester  Umestone ;  Chester,  Illinois. 
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PLATE    VI. 


P1.0B. 
Fig.     1-3.  ORODUS  FASTIOIATU8,  St.  J.  »Dd  W 306 

1  a.    Posterior  face  of  larj^e  tooth  ;  1  b,  view  of  outer  face ;  1  c,  outline  of  crown  from  above ; 

I  d,  profile  section.    Upper  Burlington  limestone ;  Louisa  county,  Iowa. 

3  a,  b,  e,  d.    Similar  views  of  smaller  specimen.    Same  horizon  and  locality. 

3  a.    View  of  posterior  face  of  tooth,  showing  crown  worn  down  to  a  regular  arched  out- 

line; 3  6,  view  from  above.    Same  horizon  and  locality. 

ng.    4,5.  0R0DU8  TURoiDus,  St.  J.  and  W 310 

4  a     Posterior  face  of  tooth,  enlarged  four  diametem ;  4  b,  outer  face ;  4  c,  outline  of  crown 

from  above,  enlarged  two  diameters ;  4  d,  profile  section.  Chester  limestone ; 
Chester,  Illinois. 

5  a,    Outline  of  posterior  face  of  a  more  slender  tooth,  enlarged  two  diameters.    Same  hori- 

zon and  locality. 

Fig.    6.  Orodus  PAUvuu'8.  St.  J  and  W 30f 

6  a.    View  of  posterior  faco  of  tooth,  enlarged  two  diameters ;  6  ft.  outer  face  ;  6  r,  outline 

of  crown  from  above  ;  6  d,  profile  section.    St.  Louis  limestone ;  Alton,  Illinois. 

Fig.    7,8.  Ouours  D-*:i»ALEr»,  St.  J.  and  VV 301 

7  a.    Posterior  face  of  largo  bizo  tooth  ;  7  6,  outor  face;  7  c,  vi«w  of  crown  from  above;  7  d, 

protilc  section.     Kind(*rhook  beds  ;  Burliu^ton.  Io%'a. 

8  a.    View  from  above  of  a  slightly  smaller,  arcuate  tooth;  H  ft,  outer  face.    Same  horizon 

and  locality. 

Fig.    9.  MKsoPMOPih  KXM^i'Lrri  s,  St.  J.  and  W  991 

9  a,  ft,  c.    Viowa  of  th»^  posterior  faco,  crown  from  a\>ove,  and  profile  section  of  a  large  tooth  ; 

9  d,  outline  from  above  of  another  specimen.  Kinderhook  beds;  Burlington, 
I<»wa 

Fig.  10-15.  Oroi>i;s  I)KCi:s.sati'h.  St.  J.  and  W 300 

10  a.    View  of  medium  rtixed  tooth  from  above;  10  ft,  outline  view  of  inner  face;  10  e,  profile 
section.     Kiudcrlio4»k  beds ;  Burlington,  Iowa. 

11a.    View  of  posterior  face  of  large,  perfect  tooth;  11  ft.  opposite  face ;  11  c,  profile  section  ; 

II  d,  outliue  from  above.    Same  horizon  and  locality. 

13  a.    Posterior  face  of  large  worn  tooth  ;  13  ft,  outer  face.    Same  horizon  and  locality. 

13  a,  ft,  c.    Similar  views  of  a  tooth,  cone  truncated  from  wear.    Same  horizon  and  locality. 

14  a.    View  from  above  »)f  a  tooth  of  uniform  proportions,  also  worn  hy  attrition.    Same 

horizon  and  locality. 

15  a.    View  of  a  small  tooth  from  above.    Same  horizon  and  locality. 

Fig.  16-18.  '  AoA8.sizoi>UK  ftcrruLUs,  St.  J.  and  W 332 

16  a.    Outer  face  of  tooth,  enlarged  three  diameters  ;  16  ft,  posterior  face;  16  c,  crown  from 

alM)ve  ;  16  d,  profile  section.    Middle  Coal  Measures  ;  Iowa. 

17  a.    Group  of  three  teeth,  nat.  size,  showing  both  faces.    Middle  Coal  Measures;  Iowa. 

18  a.    View  of  outer  face  of  more  robust  tooth ;  18  ft,  crown  from  above;  18  c,  profile  section. 

Coal  ^'o.  5 ;  Illinois. 

Fig.  19-24.  PBEi'HODi'iii  ?  KKTicuLATrs,  St.  J.  and  W 41T 

19  a.    Posterior  face  of  very  large  tcMith  -,  11)  ft,  outer  face,  showing  inferior  surface  of  base ; 

19  c,  outline  of 'crown  from  above;  19  d,  profile  section.  Kinderhook  beds;  Bur- 
lington,  Iowa. 

30  a.    Inner  face  of  medium-size  tooth;  20  ft,  opposite  face  ;  20  c,  profile  section.    Same  hori- 
zon and  locality. 

21  rt,  ft,  c.    Similar  views  of  Hnialler  specimen,  the  reticulatwl  ornamentation  more  restricted 

to  the  ba»al  border.    Same  horizon  and  locality. 

22  a.    View  of  crown  from  above,  of  a  worn  tooth,  showing  no  trace  of  ornamentation.    Same 

horizon  and  locality. 

33  a,  ft,  c,  d.    Views  of  the  posterior  and  outer  faces,  outline  from  above,  and  profile  section  of 
a  small  t«>otIi.    Siimc  horizon  and  locality. 

84  a,  ft.    Posterior  and  outer  views  of  a  snuill,  acuminate  tooth;  24  c,  profile  outline;  34  d, 
outliue  of  crown  from  above.    Same  horiz<m  and  locality. 

Fig.  25.  Oroiu'S  WiiiTKi,  St.  J.  and  W 397 

25  a.    View  of  a  series  of  seven  teeth  fnmi  above;  S.'i  ft.  inner  margiu  of  the  seriea.  showing 

posterior  face  of  the  inner  tooth  ;  2.')  c,  outline  view  as  seen  I'roni  the  straight  or 
anterior  border  of  the  s<-rie8 ;  2.1  d,  view  fi-om  the  postero-outer  side,  showlnir 
the  deltoid  figure  and  lurolimeut  of  the  series.  Kinderhook  beds;  MarshaU 
county,  Iowa. 

Fig.  20.  Orodl H  XKOLKCTirs,  St.  J.  and  W 306 

26  a.    View  of  posterior  face  of  medium-sized  tooth ;  36  ft,   outer  face ;  26  c,  d,  outline  of 

crown  from  above,  and  profile  section.    St.  Louis  limestone ;  Pella,  Iowa. 
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PLATE    VII. 

PAOB. 

Fig.    1-9.  0BODU8  VARIOOOBTATUS,  St.  J.  and  W 304 

1  a.    View  of  onter  face  of  small,  anterior  (f)  tooth,  base  broken  away ;  1  b,  crown  trom 

above.    Upper  Bnrlington  llmeatone ;  Louisa  county,  Iowa. 
S  a.    Posterior  face  of  a  mlnnte  posterior  (f )  tooth ;  3  b,  crown  from  above ;  3  e,  profile  sec- 
tion.    Same  horizon  and  locality. 

3  a.  View  of  inner  face  of  similar  bat  larger  tooth ;  3  b,  crown  from  above,  showing  eccen- 
trie  median  prominence.    Same  horizon  and  locality. 

4  a.    A  larger 'snbcircular  tooth,  seen  from  above.    Same  horizon  and  locality. 

5  a.  View  of  inner  face  of  larger  and  more  laterally  elongated  tooth ;  5  b,  crown  from  above. 
Same  hirizon  and  locality. 

6  a.  Similar  tooth,  posterior  face,  crown  worn ;  6  b,  view  from  above ;  6  e,  profile  section. 
Same  horizon  and  locality. 

7  a.  Onter  aspect  of  medium-sized  tooth,  showing  excavated  anterior  basal  region,  snperior 
shoulder  parallel  with  the  coronal  margin,  and  beveled  inferior  surface  of  the  base, 
and  the  outer  crown  face  :  7  b,  crown  from  above ;  7  c,  profile  section.  Same  hori- 
zon and  locality . 

8  a.  View  of  inner  face  of  similar  tooth,  the  median  cone  truncated  from  wear ;  8  b,  crown 
seen  ft'om  above.    Same  horizon  and  locality. 

9  a.  Posterior  face  of  a  large  tooth,  also  more  or  less  worn ;  9  b,  crown  seen  from  above. 
Same  horizon  and  locality. 

Orodus  major,  St.  J.  and  W 

View  of  inner  face  of  medium-sized  tooth  ;  10  b,  crown  as  seen  fW>m  above ;  10  e,  pro- 
file section.    Lower  Burlington  limestone;  Bnrlington,  Iowa. 

Lbiodus  calcaratus,  St.  J.  and  W 

Posterior  face  of  large  tooth ;   11  b,  view  of  onter  face;  11  e,  profile  section.    Upper 

(Burlington ;  Louisa  county,  Iowa. 
13  a.    Medium-sized  tooth,  inner  face ;  12  b,  outline  of  crown  firom  above.    Same  horia&onand 
locality. 

13  a.    Smaller,   apicniate  tooth,  outer 'face;  13  &,  outline  from  above.    Same  horizon  and 
locahty. 

14  a.    Outer  face  of  small,  robust  tooth ;  14  b,  outline  from  above.    Same  horizon  and  locality. 

15  a.    Outer  face  of  a  very  small,  acuminate  anterior  (f)  tooth ;  15  2>.  posterior  face ;  15  e,  out- 
line of  crown  fh>m  above.     Same  horizon  and  locality. 

16  a.    Onter  face  of  an  eccentric  acuminate  tooth,  anterior  (?);  16  b,  outline  of  crown  from 

above .     Same  horizon  and  locality . 

17  a.    View  of  outer  face  of  posterior  (?)  tooth ;  17  b,  posterior  face ;  17  c,  outline  of  crown 

from  above.     Same  horizon  and  locality. 

18  a.  Outer  face  of  a  similar  tooth  ;  18  b,  view  of  crown  from  above;  18  e,  profile  section. 
Same  horizon;  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Fig.  19.  Orouus  Alleni,  St.  J.  and  W 310 

19  a.  View  of  inner  face;  19  6,  view  of  crown  from  above;  19  c,  profile  section.  Lower  Coal 
Measures;  Iowa. 
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Fig.     I.  A0A881iODU8  VARIABfUS 313 

View  of  apeciraen  exhibiting;  the  nearly  complete  dentition  of  one  ramna,  proba- 
bly the  left  side  of  the  mandible  or  lower  jaw,  reduced  to  two-thirds  the  nat- 
ural ttise.  TowardH  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  specimen  at  a,  series  of 
teeth  are  shown,  which,  from  their  reversed  position,  would  appear  to  have 
formeil  purt  of  the  dental  armature  of  the  opposite  ramus.  Upper  Coal 
Measures,  Osage,  JBLansas. 

Views  showiujf  the  posterior  and  anterior  faces  of  a  large,  perfeet  tooth  belongs 
ingto  the  median  row  of  a<>.umiuat«  teeth  of  the  right  lamus.  Upper  Coal 
Mea'4.,  Mills  county,  Iowa. 

9a,btC.  Posterior  and  anterior  faces,  and  outline  from  above,  of  a  small  worn  tooth  from 
near  the  outer  extremitv  of  the  saine  row.    Same  position  and  locality  as  the 

S receding,  and  fiom  whicu  were  ()l)taiued  the  specimens  of  the  following 
gnres  up  to  Kig.  21.  so  associated  as  to  leave  no  room   to  doubt  that  they 
fonnod  part  of  the  dental  rouiains  of  one  and  the  same  tish 

4  a,  5,  e.  Views  of  a  medium  sized  tor>th  belonging  to  the  median  row  of  the  left  ramus, 
showing  tlie  pontcrior  an«l  anterior  faces,  and  outline  from  above.  The  abra- 
ded cou<iitit>n  of  the  crown  indiciiU's  its  position  in  the  outer  half  of  the  row. 

5  a,  b,  e,  d.    Similar  viow.s  and  profile  section  of  a  small  outer  toolh  of  the  same  row. 

6  a,  ft, 6.  Posterior  and  anterior  faces,  and  outline  from  above,  of  a  specimen  remarkable 
for  the  eccentric  position  of  the  niediam  prominence,  and  which  may  have 
belonged  to  the  median  row  of  the  right  ramus  of  the  upper  jaw. 

7  a,  b,  c,  d.  Similar  viewH.  and  profile  section,  of  a  large  perfect  tooth,  probably  belonging  to 
the  first  row  anterior  to  the  median  row.  the  immature  condition  of  the  root 
as  well  as  the  nnabraded  8tat«  of  the  crown  plainly  indicating  its  inner  posi- 
tion.   Possibl}'  pertaining  to  the  npper  jaw. 

Similar  view  «»f  a  mature  toolh  of  the  fiidt  row  anterior  to  the  ndedian  row  of 
the  left  ramus  of  the  mandible. 

Views  showing  the  posterior  and  anterior  faces,  and  outline  ftoin  above,  of  a 
mature,  perfect  tooth  of  the  same  ramus  as  the  preceding,  and  probably  !>•• 
longing  to  one  of  the  anterior  rows. 

The  same  views  of  a  small  tooth,  probably  referable  to  one  of  the  posterior  rewa 
of  the  same  ramns. 

Stmilar  views  of  a  still  STnal-er  mature  tooth,  which  probably  belonged  to  one 
of  the  extreme  posterior  rows  of  the  same  ramus. 

Similar  views  of  mature  tooth,  probably  belonging  to  one  of  the  anterior  rows  of 
the  right  ramus  of  the  mandible. 

The  same  views  of  small  tooth  of  one  of  the  posterior  rows  of  right  ram  as. 

Similar  views  of  a  very  small  tooth  apparently  belonging  to  one  of  the  extreme 
anterior  rows  of  the  right  ramus. 

15  a,  ft,  c.        Similar  views  of  a  tooth,  probably  belonging  to  one  of  the  extreme  posterior 

rows  of  the  maxillaries,  showing  the  crown  at  one  extremity  divided  into  two 
minute  secondary  cones,  which  latter  recall  some  of  the  entire  teeth  compoa- 
ing  the  extreme  enter  rows  in  front. 

16  OfbtC.       Posterior,  anterior,  and  profile  views  of  a  very  small,  irregnlarlj-shaped,  depres- 

sed tooth,  possibly  pertaining  to  the  maxillary,  or  upper  Jaw. 

17  a,  ft,0,  d.    Outline  from  above,  natural  size,  and  enlargements  showing  the  poaterior  (f)  and 

lateral  faces  of  a  minute  cylindrical  tooth,  the  oouUnuation  into  the  root  rea> 
toreil  in  outline. 

18  a,  ft,  e.        Views  of  a  minute,  laterally  compressed  tooth,  presenting  the  normal  vertical 

proportions  peculiar  to  the  form,  showing  the  crown  from  above,  lateral  and 
anterior  aspects  of  lower  jaw. 

19  a^b.c.        Views,  natural  size  and  enlarged,  from  above,  and  lateral  aspect,  of  an  exceed* 

ingly  minute  tooth,  in  which  the  root  is  relatively  very  soallow  and  propor- 
tionately broad  an tero  posteriorly . 

90  a,  ft  ■         Views  from  above  and  posterior  (!)  face  of  a  similar  tooth  to  the  last  preceding,  bat 

laterally  more  elongated,  with  two  di8ti net  coronal  prominences  rising  from 
the  common  basal  support.    Enlarged  t  wo  diameters. 

91  a,  ft,  e.        Enlarged  views  exhibiting  the  external  surface  from  above,  a,  the  abrupt  face 

and  fore-shurtened  view  of  the  shallow  excavated  inferior  surface,  ft.  and  pro- 
file. «,  of  a  minute  body  supposed  to  pertain  to  the  dermal  covering  of  the 
same  fish  to  which  the  previously  figured  teeth  belonged.  These  dermal  or 
shagreen  scales  are  quite  common  and  very  varied  in  shape. 

St2  Kestoration.  showing  the  probable  angle  of  divergence  of  the  rami  from  the  sym- 

physis in  front  posteriorly,  and  the  convoluted  or  inrolled  arrangement  of  the 
rows  of  teeth,  as  indicated  in  the  large  specimen,  Fig.  1. 

Fig.  KJw  AoAssizoDUB  ViBOiNiAXUs,  St.  J.  and  W 321 

91  a  View  of  the  posterior  face  of  nearly  entire  tooth,  the  lateral  angles  of  the  base 

restored  in  outline;  ft.  snteilor  face,  showing  relatively  shallow  root;  e,  view 
of  crown  from  above ;  d,  profile  section.  Position  abont  100  feet  above  the 
Mahoning  sandstone,  near  Morgantown,  West  Virginia.    Coal  Meaa. 


8  a,  ft,  e,  d 

9a,b,c. 

10  a.  ft,  e. 

ll«,ft.e. 

19  a,  ft.  e. 

13  a,  ft,  e. 

14  a,  ft,  0. 
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Fig.  94.  A0A86IZODU8  C0RBU0ATU8,  N.  and  W 3S^ 

'ii  a.  View  of  the  posterior  face  of  a  medlam  sized  tooth  of  ooe  of  tb«  me<IiaD  rows, 

showing  the  greater  portion  of  the  crown,  the  outline  of  the  base  restored  ; 
b,  anterior  face;  e,  crown  as  seen  from  above,  the  apex  broken  away,  and 
eitmnitira  restored  In  outline ;  d,  profile  section.  Upper  Coal  Meas.,  near 
Manhattan,  Kansas. 

Fig.  25.  Peripixctuodus  Warrkxi,  St.  J.  and  W 395 

95  a.  View  of  a  nearly  perfect  tooth,  from  above,  showing  the  eoronal  cusps  and  the 

beveled  lateral  edges:  b,  profile  view,  showing  the  strong  iiimlloieot  of  the 
anterior  extremity  uf  the  mature  teeth  ;  c,  view  of  the  posterior  face,  show- 
ing the  deep,  massive  basal  portiuu,  beneath  which  appeara  the  implied 
anterior  portion  of  the  crown.    Bufiington  creek.  Iowa,    upper  Burlington. 

Periplkctrodus  COMPRE88U8,  St.  J.aud  W 396 

View  fh>m  above,  enlarged  two  diameters,  showing  the  lateral  compression  of 
the  tooth ;  26  b.  proule  view,  showing  the  slight  inrollment ;  21  c,  pc«terior 
face.    Alton,  lUluois  ;  St.  Louis  limestone. 

PERiPLECTRODrs  KXPANBi's,  St.  J.  and  W 397 

View  from  above  of  a  small  specimen  exhibiting  a  |>air  of  coronal  cusps,  enlarged 
one  diameter :  27  b,  profile  view  :  27  c,  posterior  face,  showing  the  lateral  ex- 
pansion of  the  basal  portion.    Chester,  Illinois ;  Chester  limestone. 

Stemmatouus  8YMMRTRICUB,  St  J.  and  W 333 

Tiew  from  above,  showing  the  ouroual  cusps,  and  callosities  at  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  tbo  Umth,  eularged;  28  6,  profile  view;  28  e,  posterior  view, 
showing  the  fiil«rir»r  surface  of  base,  fore-shortened.  Bufhngtnn  cn-ek, 
Iowa;  U.  Burlington. 
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98. 

Qda 

Fig. 

27. 

27  a 

Fig. 

26. 

28  a 

Fig. 

2JI. 

99a 

Fig. 

31. 

31  a 

Fig. 

32. 

na. 

SiKMM.\n>i)i>  CHKIKIKOKMIH,  St.  J.  and  W 330 

View  from  above,  showing  the  fiaitened  anterior  border,  and  irregular  dispi  si- 
tion  of  the  cnsps;  21)  b.  profili:  view;  29  e,  inferior  surface,  eulaiged. 
Bufflngton  creek,  Iowa;  U.  Ilurlington. 

99  a-  View  fVora  alwve  of  a  nearly  perfect  tooth,  showing  the  strlatinn  of  the  posterior 

cnnps,  and  the  minute  abraded  cusps  iu  the  angle  of  the  anterior  extremity, 
enlarged  six  diauieters ;  30  b,  view  from  below,  showing  inferior  basal  rat- 
face, and  relative  position  of  the  posterior  cnspe,  one  of  the  large  exterior 
ones  broken  away  and  restored  in  outline.    Buffington  creek,  Iowa. 

Stkmmatodih  BiFi'ucATi'8,  St.  J.  and  W 330 

View  fVom  above,  enlargetl  one  diameter,  showing  the  postero-Iateral  prolonga- 
tions, and  the  relauvely  briefer  arrested  median  row  of  cnsps:  31  ft,  proile 
view  ;  31  c.  view  showing  the  inferior  basal  region,  evidently  more  or  less 
abraded.    Buffington  creek,  Iowa;  U.  Burlington. 

Stbmmatodus  mcRiSTATUS,  St.  J.  andW 331 

Tooth  as  seen  from  above,  a  minute  and  appiu-entlv  perfect  specimen,  enlarged ; 
32  6,  profile  view,  tthowing  the  downward  proauced  anteilor  or  terminal  ex- 
tremity ;  :« r,  view  from  below,  showii  g  the  excavated  basal  snrfice. 
Bntiingtou  creek.  Iowa;  (7.  Ilurl.ngton. 

fO  a.  Superior  surface  of  a  large  specimen,  having  firmly  attacbe«l  to  the  narrow  ante- 

rior extremity  a  pair  of  apiiarently  similar  but  much  worn  dental  crests,  be- 
tween which  the  larger  iMnly  is  wedged;  'Xib,  profile  view,  the  outline  of 
base  resturetl  iu  outline;  :i3  6,  view  from  belotv,  the  base  much  worn,  and 
showing  the  autero-iuferior  l>imlorM  of  the  pair  of  auteiior  teeth.  BuflBngton 
creek,  Iowa. 

Fig.  34.  Stkmmatodi's  simpi.kx,  St.  J.  and  W .339 

34  a.  Profile  view  of  a  large  single  crested  tooth,  a  portion  of    the  external  layer 

broken  away  in  the  po.tteilnr  half,  revealing  the  sutures  defining  the  individ- 
ual cusps  in  the  bo4iy,  or  d«-nttual  portion  of  the  to«>tli.  Burlington,  Iowa  ; 
U.  Burlington. 

Fig.  1)5.  Struma roDtti  liicuiisi AILS,  St.  J. and  W 331 

.15  a,  b,e.  Superior,  profile,  ami  iufeiior  views  of  a  medium  sise  spei-imeu,  showing  t4»wards 
the  anterior  extremity  only  a  single  row  of  small  appressed  cusps,  while  to- 
wards the  opposite  extremity  a  double  row  of  alternating  cusps  are  seen. 
Bufiington  creek,  Iowa;  U.  iiurlingten. 

Fig.  36.  Stemmatooih  SIMPLEX,  St.  J.  and  W 339 

36  a.  View  from  above  of  a  large,  single  crested  tooth,  which  exhibits  the  anomalous 

features  of  a  bud  or  bifurcation  abruptly  arising  from  one  of  the  lateral  sur- 
faces nearly  midway  between  the  extremities,  and  which  consists  of  three 
strong  cusps,  apparently  firmly  soldered  to  the  main  body  of  the  tooth. 
BuflQIngton  croeK,  Iowa ;  U.  Burlington. 

37  a,  b.  Views  tt&m  above  and  in  profile  of  a  symmetrical  single  crested  tooth,  tlie  base, 

which  ia  worn,  restored  in  outline.    Bufiington  creek,  luwa. 

Fig.  38.  Stemma roDL'P compactis.  Sts  J.  and  W 334 

'ii!  a.  View  o'  upper  hurface  of  small  t<M»th.  bearing  a  median  row  of  large  cusps,  with 

faint  indications  of  rudimentary  lateral  cusps  ;  38  b,  profile  view,  base  par- 
tiallv  restored  iu  outline.    Cbesti-r.  Illinois;  Chester  limestone. 
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Ug.    1-4.  VBNU8TODU8  Leidyi,  St.  J.  and  W 350 

1  a.  View  of  concave  face  of  tooth  :  1  b,  convex  face;  1  c,  view  ftt)in  above,  enlarged  two 
diameters  :  1  d,  enlargement  showing  the  diaposition  of  the  coronal  folds  in  con- 
cave face ;  1  e,  enlargement  showing  foUl^  in  convex  face;  1  /,  outline  view  in  profile, 
enlarged ;  1  g,  proBIe  section,  enlarged  St.  Louis  limestone ;  Alton,  Illinois. 
S  a.  Outline  nat.  size,  and  enlargement  showing  the  concave  face  of  a  minute  tooth  inter- 
mediate in  form.     Same  horizon  and  locality. 

3  a.     Concave  face  of  Hmall  arched  tooth,  enlarged  two  diameters:  3b,  showing  the  convex 

face  :  3  c,  outline  view  in  profile      Same  horizon  and  locality. 

4  a.     View  of  concave  face  of  still  smaller  tooth,  enlarged  two  diameters ;  4  b,  convex  face ; 

4  c.  outline  of  crown  from  above  :  4  d,  outline  view  in  profile;  4  e,  profile  section. 
Same  horizon  and  locality. 

Fig.    5, 6.  VKNuaTODUs  aroutuk,  St.  J.  and  W 399 

5  a.     Concave  face  of  medium-sized  tooth;    5  b,  convex' face;   5  e,  view  of  convex  face, 

enlarged  two  diameters ;  5  d,  outline  from  above,  showing  arrangement  of  basal 
folds,  enlarged  ;  ^«,  enlargement  showing  portion  concave  coronal  belt;  5/,  similar 
enlargement  of  convex  face;  5  g,  outline  view  in  profile,  enlarged  ;  5  tiy  profile  sec- 
tion. Chester  limestone,  upper  fish-bed  ;  Chester,  Illinois. 
<  a.  Concave  face  of  smaller,  arched  tooth ;  6  b,  view  from  above ;  6  e,  similar  view,  enlarged 
two  diameters ;  6  d,  similar  view  of  one  extremity  still  further  enlarged,  showing 
disposition  of  coronal  folds;  6  «,  profile  section  enlarged.  Same  horizon  and  local- 
ity 
Jig.    7-14.  VENUBTODua  VARIABILIS,  St.  J.  and  W 349 

7  a.     Tooth  of  normal  size  and  form,  seen  from  above;  7  b,  profile  section.     Upper  Burling- 

ton limestone  ;  Louisa  count}*,  Iowa. 

8  a.     Concave  crown  face  of  similar  medium-aized  tooth  ;  8  b,  convex  face,  base  restored  in 

outline;  8  c,  profile  section      Same  horizon  and  locality. 

9  a,  6.  Similar  viewH  of  a  less  denticulate  variety.     Same  horizon  and  locality. 

10  a.     View  of  convex  face  of  large  tooth,  with  laterally  compresssed   median  oone;  10  fr, 

profile  view.     Same  horizon  and  locality. 

11  a.     A  small,  linear,  low-crested  tootb,  seen  from  above,  enlarged  two  diameters;  ^1  b,  pro- 

file  section.     Same  horizon  and  locality. 
13  a.     View  from  above  of  a  very  flat  variety,  in  which  the  crcHt  is  but  slightly  raised  above 
basal  imbrications.     Same  horizon  and  locality. 

13  a.     Concave  face  of  small,  triNigular,  acuminate  tooth;    13  b,  convex  face ;    13  c,  profile 

section.     Same  horizon  and  locality. 

14  a.     Concave  face  of  more  robust  tooth  of  tuime  variety  ;  14  6,  convex  face,  showing  rela- 

tively deep  base  and  inteirnpted  coronal  foldM:  14  c.  profile  section.     Same  horizon 
and  locality. 

Jig.  15-18.  VKxr8TOi>r8  uubusti's,  St.  J.  and  W 345 

15  a.     Medium  size  tooth  seen  from  above  ;  15  b,  profile  section.     Upper  Burlington;  Louisa 

county,  Iowa. 
10  a.     Convex  face  of  large,  Hharp-crented  form  ;  16  6,  profile  view.     Same  horizon  and  local- 
ity 

17  a.     Small  linear  variety,  view  from  above  showing  apex  but  slightly  elevated  above  crest ; 

17  b,  profile  section.     Same  horizon  and  locality. 

18  a.     A  very  small  linear  form,  seen  f^om  above,  crest  forms  a  low,  even  ridge,  coronal  folds 

frequently  interrupted,  enlarged  two  diameters:  18  b,  profile  section.     Same  hori- 
eon  and  locality 


Platb  IX— Continued. 

PAOB. 
Fig.  19-84.  V8HUBTODU8  TBKUICRIBTATUB,  St.  J.  Mid  W 348 

19  a.  ConcftTe  face  of  tma!!  tooth  of  normal  shape,  showing  borders  of  conyez  aide ;  19  6, 
convex  face ;  19  e,  profile  section.    Keoknk  limestone;  vicinity  of  Warsaw,  111. 

90  a.  A  more  slender  tooth,  in  which  the  apax  is  less  prominent,  seen  from  above.  Same 
horizon  and  locality. 

21  a.  View  from  above  of  Uu-ge,  robast  tooth,  showing  compressed  crest,  and  laterally  oom* 
pressed  mediau  cone ;  SI  b,  convex  face,  basal  band  imperfect  fh)m  wear ;  81  s^  pro- 
file section.    Same  horizon  and  locality. 

28  a .  A  large,  elongated  tooth,  seen  from  above ;  82  b,  convex  Csce.  the  worn  crest  restored 
in  ontline ;  82  e,  d,  profile  sections  at  middle  and  extremity  of  tooth.  Same  horiaoo 
and  locality. 

23  a.    View  from  above  of  small,  linear,  even-crested  tooth ;  83  b,  profile  section.    Same  hat- 

izon  and  locality. 

24  a.    Concave  face  of  small,  triangular,  acuminate  tooth ;  84  6,  convex  face,  base  restored  in 

outline ;  24  e,  outline  view  in  profile.    Same  horizon  and  vicinity. 
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Fig.    1-4.  CuoMATODUS  VAR80UvrBX8i8,  St.  J.  and  W 363 

la.  View  from  above;   lb,  con  vex  face;  1  c,  profile  section.     Warsaw  beds;  above 

Alton,  niinois. 
3  a,b,e.    Similar  Niews  of  a  larger,  worn  specimen.     Same  horizon  and  locality. 

3  a,  &,  0.    Similar  views  of  large  tooth,  showing  extravagantly  developed  conTex  erown  face 

Same  horizon  ;  Barrett's.  Missouri. 

4  a.  Fragment  of  oblique  tooth,  seen  from  above;  4  &,  profile  section .    Same  horixon, 

above  Alton,  Illinois. 

Fig.    5-14.  CiiOMATODUS  INC0NST.\X8,  St.  J.  and  W 3i0 

5  a.  Concave  face  of  tooth  of  ordinary  appearance  ;  5  b,  opposite  faoe,  base  restored  in 

outline ;  5  c,  profile  section, 'showing  nearly  vertical  root.    St  Louis  limestone ; 
Pella,  Iowa. 

6  a  A  long,   slender  tooth  seen  from  above ;   6  b,  convex  aspect ;   6  o,  profile  section. 

Same  horizon  and  locality. 

7  a.  Concave  face  of  small  tooth,  irregularly  serrated  along  crest;  7  b,  convex  face;  7  0, 

profile  section.     Same  horizon  and  locality. 

8  a^b,e.    Similar  views  of  small  tooth  with  oblique  root.    Same  horizon  and  locality. 

9  a,  b,  e.    Similar  views  of  tooth  with  extremely  oblique  root.    Same  horlxon  aAd  locality. 

10  a,  b,  e.    The  same  views  of  a  more  regular  tooth,  with  oblique  base.    Same  horizon  and 

locality. 

11  a,b,e.    Similar  views  of  a  more  eccentric  tooth.    Same  horizon  and  loeality. 

13  a,  b,  e.    Similar  views  showing  both  faces  of  base  and  the  beveled  Inferior  surfiMO.    Same 
horizon  and  locality. 

13  a.  View  fh>m  above  of  large  tooth,  with  nearly  median  crest ;  13  5,  convex  (koe,  show- 

ing relatively  shallow  root;  13  e,  profile  section.    Same  horizon  and  locality. 

14  a.  Profile  section  of  large  specimen  with  vertical  root,  both  faces  of  crown  vertioally 

concave.     Same  horizon  and  locality. 

Fig.  15-17.  Chomatopus  Chkstickensis,  St.  J.  and  W 383 

15  a.  Medium-sized  tooth,  seen  from  above;  15  b,  convex  face,  showing  deep  base;  15  o, 

profile  section.    Chester  limestone ;  Chester,  Illinois. 
15  a.  Concave  face  of  fragment  of  small  tooth,  with  oblique  base;  16  6,  convex  face; 

16  c,  profile  section .     Same  horizon  and  locality. 

17  a,  b,  c.    Similar  views  of  large,  nearly  perfect  tooth  ;  17  d,  view  of  crown  from  above,  show- 

ing nearly  me<lian  crest.     Same  horizon  and  loeality. 

Fig.  18.  CiiOMATODUS  DiCRASSATUS,  St.  J.  and  W 350 

18  a.  View  of  concave  face  of  medium-sized  tooth,  enlarged  two  diameters ;  18  b,  convex 

tsuct  and  base ;  18  c,  profile  section.    St.  Louis  limestone ;  Alton,  Illinois. 

Fig.  19-SS.  CnoMATODUs  C0MP1T8,  St.  J.  and  W 358 

19  a.  Concave  aspect  of  large,  symmetrical  tooth,  showing  base  and  beveled  inferior  smr- 

face ;    19  &,  view  of  convex  face ;  19  e,  outline  of  crown  from  above ;  19  d,  e, 
profile  sections.    Upper  Burlington ;  Louisa  county,  Iowa. 

30  a,  6,  e.    Similar  views  of  short,  robust  tooth.    Same  horizon  and  locality. 

31  a,  b,  e.    Same  views  of  a  similar  shaped,  smaller  tooth.     Same  horizon  and  locality. 
33  a,  6,  e.     Similar  views  of  small  tooth.    Same  horizon  and  locality. 

Fig.  33.  CHOMATODUS  AHCUATU8.  St.  J 000 

33  a.  View  of  concave  crown-fsce,  showing  part  of  base;  33  b,  convex  crown -(isoe,  base 

partially  restored ;  33  e,  view  of  crown  from  above ;  33  d,  profile  section.   Upper 
Coal  Measures,  Adams  county,  Iowa. 
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ng.     1.  HAKFACODU8  coMPACTim,  St.  J.  aiicl  W 3S5 

1  a.  View  of  concave  face  of  tooth,  eular^e*!  two  diameters;  1  b;  profile  section.    Chea- 

ter limeetone:  Cheater,  Illinoia. 

Fig.    %  Harpacodus  occii)»ktalib,  St  J.  aDd  W 355 

2  a.  CoDcaTe  orown  face,  enlarged  two  diameters;  9  6,  conTex  fiuM;  Se,  ontline  from 

above ;  S  d,  profile  section.    St  Louia  limeatone ;  Alton,  Illinois. 

Fig.    3,4.  Chomatoi»18  parallkluh,  St  J.and  W 358 

3  a.  CoDCAve  crown  fac«  of  nearly  perfect  tooth  ;  3  b,  convex  face;  3  c,  profile  section. 

Warsaw  beds. 

4  a.  Convex  face  of  less  robust  tooth.    Warsaw  beds;  abOYO  Alton,  IlUnois. 

Fig.    5.  CuoMATODUB  IA&10NI8,  (Leidy  ep.) 150 

5  a,  Coneave  face  of  nearly  entire  specimen;  5  6,  oonyex  aspect;  5e,  profile  section. 

St  LoniH  limestone ;  St  Louis,  Missouri. 

Fig.    6.  PRISTOUUS  f  ACUMlNATiTg,  St  J.  and  W 409 

6  a.  Convex  crown  face  enlarged ;  6  6,  concave  face ;  6  «,  outline  from  above ;  6  d,  pro-  ■ 

file  section.    Kinderhook  beds;  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Fig.    7-9.  Dekmioiujh  tumidus,  St.  J.  and  W 339 

7  a.  Concave  aspect  of  tooth,  enlarged  four  diameters;  7  6,  convex  face;  7  e,  outline 

from  above  ;  7  d,  profile  section.    St.  Louis  limestone  :  Alton,  Illinois. 

8  a.  View  of  series  of  four  teeth,  from  above,  enlarged  two  diameters ;  8  6,  profile  out- 

line of  anterior  border ;  8  c,  outline  from  above,  still  further  enlarged.    Same 
horizon  and  locality. 

9  a.  A  series  of  seven  teeth,  seen  from  above,  enlarged.    Same  horizon  :  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Fig.  10,11.  Desmiodus  C06TELUFBRU8,  St  J.  and  W 341 

10  a.  View  of  convex  aspect  of  tooth,  enlarged  four  diameters ;  10  6,  concave  face ;  10  e, 

outline  of  crown  from  above  ;  10  d,  profile  section.  St  Louis  limestone ;  St.  Louis. 
MisHOuri. 

11  a,b,e.    Similar  views  of  an  elongated   tooth,  enlarged  four  diameters.    Same  horizon; 

Alton,  Illinois. 

Fig.  Vi-U.  DE8M10UU8  ?  LUiOMFOKMls,  St  J.  and  TV .349 

12  a,  6,  e.    Views  of  concave  and  convex  faces,  and  profile  section,  enlarged  two  diameters. 

Keokuk  limestone ;  Boonville.  Missouri. 

13  a,  6.        Convex  face  and  profile  section  of  similar  tooth,  enlarged  two  diameters.    Same 

horizon  :  Bentonsport,  Iowa. 

14  a,  6.        Concave  and  convex  faces  of  larger,  i*obust  worn  tooth,  enlarged  two  diameters. 

Same  horizon,  Boonville,  Missouri. 

Fig.  15.  Drhmioduk  f  FLABKLi.UM,  St  J.  and  W 343 

15  a.  Concave  face,  enlarged   two  diameters ;  15  6,  convex  face ;  15  c,  profile  section. 

Keokuk  limestone;  Boonville,  Missouii. 

Fig.  16.  LlHGom  H  HELLLLIFORMI8,  St  J.  and  W 366 

lit  a,  6,  e,  d.    Views  of  concave  and  convex  faces,  outline  from  above,  and  profile  section, 
enlarged  two  diameters.    St.  Louis  limestone  ;  Alton,  1111  lois. 

Fig.  17  19.  LiKCKiiujs  .HEHRATrs,  St.  J.  and  W 365 

17  a,  b,  c.      Views  of  concave  and  convex  faces,  and  outline  of  crown  fn)m  above,  enlarged 

two  diameters.     Upper  Burlington  limestone  :  Louisa  county,  Iowa. 

18  a,  b,  e.      Concave  and  convex  faces,  and  profile  section  of  slightly  stronger  tooth,  enlarged 

two  diameters.    Same  horizon  and  locality. 

19  a,b,c.      Similar  views  of  a  large,  robust  tooth,  enlarged  two  diameters.    Same  horizon 

and  locality. 
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Fig.  30  22.  LiflOODUS  CUBTUB,  St.  J.  and  W 364 

90  a.  Convex  face  of  worn,  laterally  elongated  tooth  ;  tlyper  BarUngton  ;  Loaiaa  county, 

Iowa. 

21  a,  b,  e.    Views  of  concave  and  convex  faces,  and  profile  section,  of  specimen  of  normal 

form,  enlarged  two  diameters.    Same  horizon  and  locality. 

22  a,  It,  e.    Similar  views  of  smaller,  vertically  elongated  tooth,  enlarged  two  diameters. 

Same  horizon  and  locality. 

Fig.  23.  PoLYUHizODUS  WiLUAMsi,  St.  J.  and  W 384 

23  a.  View  from  the  basal  side  of  a  small  worn  tooth  ;  23  b,  profile  section.    Keokuk 

limestone ;  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Fig.  24,25.  POLYRHi«ODUB  CARBONARIUS,  St.  J.  and  W 389 

24  a,  b.       Sketch  of  concave  and  convex  finoes,  restoration  of  fig.  10,  PI.  13.     Coal  Measures ; 

Belleville.  Illinois 

25  a,  b,  c.    Concave  and  convex  faces,  and  profile  section,  of  smaller  tooth.     Upper  Coal  Mea- 

sures ;  near  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Fig.  26.  Ctbnoi'BTalus  mkdius,  St.  J.  and  W 406 

26  a.  Convex  face;  26  b,  sketch  of  the  oonoave  aspect;  96  o,  proAle  teotlon.    Cheeter 

limestone ;  Chester,  Illinois. 

Fig.  27.  CrENOPTVCHius  pbrtsnuib,  St.  J.  and  W 

,27  a.  View  of  concave  face,  enUrged  two  diameters ;  97  6,  oonvex  faoe ;  97  e,  profile  seo* 

tion.    Chester  lioEMAUme,  lower  flah*bed;  Chester,  Illinois. 
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Fig.    1-5.  Tanaodus  PUMILUB,  St.  J.  and  W 369 

1  a.    View  of  concave  fkce  of  perfect  tooth  of  medium  sire  and  normal  form ;   1  b,  convex 

aspect ;  1  e,  profile  section.    St.  Louis  limestone ;  Pella,  Iowa, 
9  a.    Concave  face  of  small,  trlangnlar-abaped  tof>tli ;   3  6,  opposite  fisce ;   8  e,  outline  of 

crown  from  above;  8  d,  profile  outline.    Same  horizon  and  locality. 

3  a.    View  of  concave  face  of  larger  tooth,  crest  worn  ;  3  6,  convex  faoe;  3  «,  profile  section. 

St.  Louis  beds;  Alton,  Illinois 

4  a.    Concave  face  of  still  larger  tooth,  crest  worn  plane  with  basal  margina ;  4  b,  convex 

aspect,  outline  of  crest  restored.    Same  horizon  and  locality. 

5  a.    Concave  aspect  of  small  abraded  or  immature  specimen,  which  has  lost  the  external 

enamel  layer,  enlarged  two  diameters ;  5  b,  view  of  convex  face,  showing  snlca- 
tion  of  basal  area,  and  worn  coronal  surface;  5e,  profile  section,  showing  con- 
cavity of  concave  face.    St.  Louis  beds  ;  Pella,  Iowa. 

Fig.    6-10.  Tanaodus  PR^f-iNUNnus,  St.  J.  and  W 371 

6  a.    Concave  face  of  large  symmetrical  tooth  ;  6  b,  opposite  faoe ;  6  e,  ontline  of  orown  flrom 

above ;  6  d,  profile  section.    St.  Louis  limestone :  St.  Louis,  Missooii. 

7  a.    View  from  above  of  a  stronger  specimen;    7  b,  convex  aspect;    7  6,  profile  section. 

Same  horizon  :  Alton  Illinois. 
i  a.    View  from  above  of  similar,  laterally  arched  tooth  ;   8  b,  profile  section ;  9  a.  oonoave 
face  of  same  specimen.    Same  horizou  and  locality.  ^ 

10  a.    Concave  faoe  of  small  example ;  10  b,  convex  face ;  10  e,  profile  section.   St.  Lonis  beds ; 

Pella,  Iowa. 

Fig.  11-13.  Tanaodus  dkpbbssus,  St.  J.  and  W S78 

11  a.    Concave  faoe  of  medium  size  tooth ;  11  b,  opposite  face,  showing  denticulate  crest ;  11  0, 

profile  section.    Chester  limstone ;  Chester.  Illinots. 
18  a.    View  from  above  of  an  obtuse-crested  tooth  ;  13  b,  convex  face;  13  e,  profile  section. 
Same  horizon  and  locality. 

13  a.    Outline  from  above  of  small  specimen;   13  &,  concave  face,  enlarged  two  diameters; 

13  e,  convex  aspect ;  13  d,  profile  section.    Same  horizon  and  locality. 

Fig.  14-16,85.  Tanaodus  BELLiciNCTUS,  St.  J.  and  W •». S76 

14  a.    Concave  face  of  large  perfect  tooth;  14  b,  convex  face;  14  e,  profile  section.    Chester 

limestone;  Chester,  Illinois. 

15  a.    Concave  faoe  of  a  worn  tooth,  in  which  the  coronal  folds  are  scarcely  discernible,  and 

the  root  terminated  in  a  wedge-shaped  edge ;  15  b,  convex  face,  showing  abrasion 
of  basal  area ;  15  c,  profile  section.    Same  horizon  and  locality. 

16  a.    Concave  face  of  small  immature  or  worn  tooth,  coronal  folds  obsolete ;   16  b,  convex 

face,  showing  worn  space  along  the  basal  angle ;  16  c,  profile  section.    Same  hori- 
zon and  locality. 
35  a,  b,  e.  Similar  views  of  another  tooth.    Same  horizon  and  locality. 

Fig.  17-19,34.  Tanaodus  poltmokphus.  St.  J.  and  W 380 

17  a.    Concave  face  of  large   tooth,  enlarged  two  diameters ;  17  b,  convex  aspect,  inferior 

coronal  angle  worn  ;  17  e,  profile  section.    Chester  limestone ;  Chester,  Illinois. 

18  a.    Concave  face  of  smaller.  less  symmetrical  tooth,  enlarged  two  diameters;  16  b,  oppo- 

site face,  showing  sulcation  along  basal  angle ;  18  e,  profile  section.  Same  horizon 
and  locality. 

19  a.    Concave  aspect  of  small  tooth,  enlarged  two  diameters;  19  b,  opposite  face;  19  e,  pro- 

file section.    Same  horizon  and  locality. 
84  a,  b,  e.  Views  of  concave  and  convex  faces  and  profile  section,  of  an  elliptical-shaped  tooth, 
probably  referable  to  the  above  form,  enlarged  two  diameters.    Same  horizon  and 
locality. 
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Rg.  3(^-93.  Takaodub  bculptus,  St  J.and  W 373 

90  a.    Concave  face  of  large  symmetrical  tooth ;  90  b,  convex  face,  coronal  folds  obsolete ; 

90  c,  profile  section.    St.  Loais  Umestoae ;  Alton,  Illinois. 

91  a.    Oatllne  of  concave  lace  of  small  eccentric  tooth ;  91  5,  the  same  enlarged  two  diam- 

eters ;  91  e,  convex  face;  91  d,  profile  section.    St.  Loais  beds ;  Pella,  Iowa. 

98  a,  b.  e.  Similu'  viewM  of  small  symmetrical  tooth.    Same  horixen  and  locality. 

93  a.  Outline  of  concave  face ;  93  6,  view  of  concave  fkce,  enlarged  two  diameters;  93  e,  e<m- 
vez  face,  showing  coronal  folds ;  93  d,  profile  section,  showing  ontline  of  perfect 
root,  and  nnasnal  concavity  of  the  concave  face.    St.  Loois ;  Alton,  Illinoia. 

Fig.  96.  Tanaodus  GHoasiPUCA'njB,  St  J.  and  W 375 

96  a.    Concave  face  of  tooth,  partially  restored  In  oatUne ;  96  6,  convex  fiuM;  96  e,  profile  sec- 

tion.   Chester  limestone ;  Chester,  Illinois. 

Fig.  97.  Tanaodub  bublunatub,  St.  J.  and  W 368 

97  a.    Ontline  of  convex  aspect  partially  restoretl,  enlarged  two  diameters ;  97  ft,  profile  sec- 

tion.   St  Louis  limestone ;  Alton,  Illinois. 

Fig.  98.  Antuodub  PKROVAUB,  St  J.  and  W 393 

98  a.    Concave  face,  basal  border  imperfect ;  98  b,  convex  face ;  98  e,  profile  section.    Warsaw 

beds. 

Fig.  99.  Aktuodub  gracilis,  St.  J.  and  W 393 

99  <k    View  of  concave  crown-face,  basal  border  broken  away ;  99  b,  convex  fsce ;  99  e,  profile 

section.    Warsaw  beds. 
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Fig.    1-4.  Pbtalokiiynchus  pskudosaooitatl'b,  St.  J.  and  W 405 

1  a.    Convex  face  of  small  tooth  ;  1  b,  concave  face ;  1  e,  profile  section.   St.  Louis  beds,  Pella, 

Iowa. 
9  a.    Concave  face  of  lar^e  tooth  ;  2  b,  convex  aspect ;  2  c,  profile  section.    St.  Louis ;  Alton, 
Illinois. 

3  a.    Outline  of  convex  face  of  very  large  acuminate  tooth,  with  forked  root.    Same  horizon 

and  locality. 

4  a.    Similar  outline  of  mediam>8ize(1.  symmetrical  tooth.    St  Louis;  Pella,  Iowa. 

Fig.    5, 6.  Pktau>iih YNCiiUrt  Bi'ATi'LATUs,  St.  J.  and  W 408 

5  a.    Convex  asjiect  of  lar;;e  tooth  with  tumid  apex ;  5  b,  side  view.    St.  Louis  limestone ; 

Alton,  Illinois. 

6  a.    Convex  face  of  small  tooth  ;  6  b,  concave  face ;  6  c,  profile  section.    St.  Louis ;  Pella, 

Iowa. 

Fig.    7,8.  Pktai.okhyx(  iii;8  DiSTORTrs,  St.  F.  and  W 4^6 

7  a.    Convex  face  of  medium-siKed  tooth  ;  7  b,  concave  faee  showing  deeply  arched  basal  mar- 

gin ;  7  e,  profile  section.    St.  Louis  bods ;  Pella,  Iowa. 
6a,b,e.  Similar  views  of  amnller  specimen.    St.  Louis;  Alton,  Illinois. 

Fig.    9.  Ctexoi'ETahh  hellulus,  St.  J.  and  \V 386 

9  a.  View  of  group  of  teeth  from  the  convex  side,  enlarged  two  diameters;  9  6,  view  of 
opposite  face,  showing  entire  outline  of  the  largest  specimen;  9  e,  profile  section  of 
large  tooth.    St.  Louis  beds  ;  Polla,  Iowa. 

Fig.  10.  Pktalodus  iiVBiiinrfS  St.  J.  and  W 394 

10  a.    Convex  face  of  large  tooth  ;  10  b,  concave  face ;  10  e,  profile  section.    St  Louis ;  Alton, 

Illinois. 

Fig.  11.  Petalodus  PROXIMU8,  St.  J.  and  W 395 

11  a.    Convex  face  of  nearly  perfect  tooth  ;  lib.  view  of  concave  face;  11  c,  profile  section. 

Upper  Coal  Measures,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Fig.  12.  Petalodus  curtus?  N.  and  W 394 

12  a.    View  of  convex  face  of  medium-sized  totith ;    crest  worn  nearly  plane  with  convex 

basal  margin ;    12  b,  concave  face,  showing  corrugated  ornamentation ;  12  e,  pro* 
file  section.    Keokuk  limestone,  Bentonsport,  Iowa. 

Fig.  13.  Ctenopetalus  vixosus,  St.  J.  and  W 390 

13  a.    Convex  crown-face ;  13  b,  profile  section.    Keokuk  limestone,  Bentonsport,  Iowa. 

Fig.  14.  Ctenopetalus  occidestaus,  St  J.  and  W 401 

14  a.    Viow  of  convex  face ;  14  b,  concave  face ;  14  c,  profile  section.    Lower  Coal  Measures, 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Fig.  15.  CTExoPTYcnius  Stevexsoxi,  St  J.  and  W 383 

15  a.    View  of  convex  face ;  15b,   concave  face;  15  c,  profile  section.    Coal  Moasurea,  Weet 

Virginia. 

Fig.  1«,  17.  Calopodus  apicaijs,  St  J.  and  W 403 

16  a.    Ctmvex  face  of  tooth,  enlarged  two  diameters ;  16  b,  concave  aspect ;  16  c,  profile  out- 

line.   Middle  Coal  Measures,  Iowa. 

17  a.    Convex  face  of  smaller  tooth,  enlarged  two  diameters ;  17  b,  concave  face  showing 

hooked  apex ;  17  e,  profile  outline.    Same  horizon  and  locality. 

Fig.  18.  CTENOPETALUa  UMATULUS,  St.  J.  and  W 399 

18  a.    View  of  convex  face ;  18  b,  profile  section.    Chester  limestone.  Chester,  Illinois. 
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Fig.    1,8.  F1NODU8  Binurs,  St.  J.  and  W 414 

1  a.    Concave  face  of  perfect  t4M>th ;   1  b,  convex  face ;   1  e.  profile  seotion.    Chester  Ume> 

stone :  Chester,  Illinois. 
*2  a.    Concave  face  of  smaller,  less  perfect  specimen ;  2  b,  profile  section.    Same  horizon  and 
locality. 

Fig.    3.  Fi.sKOUiK  TKlcrsi'iHATO.  St.  J.  and  W 415 

3  a.    Concave  face  of  an   imperfect    t  lOth  ;  basal  borders  restored  ;  3  b,  opposite  face  ;  3  c, 

profile  Hoctiou.    Chester.  Illinois. 

Fig.    4,5.  CrtnLOUO  iN.EgiAi.irt.  St.  J.  and  W  416 

4  a.    Concave  face  of  an  imperfect  t<K)tb,  basal  border  broken  away ;  4  b.  view  of  convex 

face  ;  4  r.  protile  Hection.     Upi>er  Ct>al  Measures  ;  Iowa. 

5  a.     View  of  coucare  face  of  more  robust  t(M»tb,  basal  border  and  nwt  destroyed ;  5  b,  con- 

vex face;  be.  prolile  section.    Upper  Coal  Measures:  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Fig.    6,7.  Pki.toius  gUAi>UATi>.  St.  J.  and  W 410 

6  a.    Convex  face  of  perfect  tooth,  enlar£e<l  two  diameters;  6  b,  profile  section.    St.  Louis 

limoHtone ;  Altou.  Illinois. 

7  a.    Concave  face  of  an  im}>erfect  tooth ;  7  h,  convex  face ;  7  c,  profile  section.    Same  hori- 

zon and  locality. 

Fig.    8.  Pki.toi»L8  TRAN8VKR6L8,  St.  J.  and  W 419 

8  a.    Convex  face  of  nearly  entire  tooth.  enlarge<l  two  diameters ;  8  b,  profile  section.      Coal 

Measures;  Carlinville,  Illinois. 

Fig    9.  Pkltoius  ?  rucoMriiALL's,  St.  J.  and  W 411 

9  a.    Concave  face,  basal  margin  imperfect ;  9  b,  convex  face,  root  restored  in  outline ;  9  e, 

profile  section.    Chester  limestone  ;  Chester,  Illinois. 

Fig.  10.  Poly KHizoui's  CARBON AKIUH,  St.  J.  and  W 389 

10  a.    Appearance  of  original  example,  convex  face,  partially  restored  in  outline ;  10  b,  profile 
section.    Upper  Coal  Measures ;  LaSalle,  Illinois- 
Fig.  11.  PoLYUHizor>U8  W11.UAMSI,  St.  J.  and  W 384 

11a.  View  of  concave  face,  showiu<^  dentate  root ;  11  b,  view  of  crown  from  above,  showing 
triturating  surface  in  the  ctmvex  face ;  II  e,  profile  section.  Keokuk  limestone  ; 
Boonville,  Missouri. 

Fig.  12.  Ptn.Mtiii/ni)ih  PiAhAKXsi^   St.  J,  and  W ..886 

12  a.    Concave  face  of  nearly  perfect  tooth ;  12  b,  convex  face;  12 e,  profile  section.    Warsaw 

beds  ;  above  Alton.  Illinois. 

Fig.  13.  POLViiiiizoiu  s  AMPLi».  St.  J.  and  \V 387 

13  a.    Concave  face  of  ]»erfect  tooth ,  i:<  b,  c<mvex  face  ;  13  e,  profile  section.    St.  Louis  lime> 

stone;  Alton,  Illinois. 

Fig.  14.  IV»i.TRHIZoi)Ua  LiTiuxi.  N.  and  W 385 

14  a,  b,  e.    Concave  and  convex  faces,  and  profile  section,  of  nearly  ]>erfect  tooth,  introduced 

for  oomparisun  witli  preceding  form.    St.  Louis:  Alton,  Illinois. 

Fig.  15.  PoLYUHlzoDLs  NAM  K,  St.  J.  and  W . . .   386 

15  a,  b.    Convex  face  and  protile  section ;  15  e,  d,  the  same  views,  enlarged  two  diameters. 

Keokuk  limestone ;  Bentonsport,  Iowa. 

Fig.  16.  Da(TYLOI»1'k  RxcAVATis,  St.  J.  and  W  398 

16  a.    Concave  fa<'«,  ruot  broken  away,  enlarge<l  two  diameters ;  10  b,  convex  face ;  16  c,  pro- 

file section.    Chester  limestone  ;  Chester,  Illinois. 

Fig.  17,18.  DArTru)i»iiK  t'tixcAVLH,  St.  J.  and  W. 390 

17  a.    Concave  face  of  medium-size  tooth;  17  b,  convex  face;  17  e.  profile  section.    St.  Louis 

limestone;  Alton,  Illinois. 

18  a.    Concave  face  of  large  specimen,  extremities  of  fangs  broken  away ;  18  2>,  convex  tact ; 

18  e,  profile  section.    Same  horizon  and  locality. 

Fig.  19.  Dactylodus  minimus,  St.  J.andW 891 

19  a.    Concave  face  of  tooth,  enlarged  two  diameters ;  19  2>,  opposite  face ;  19  0,  profile  section. 

St.  Louis  limestone  ;  Alton,  Illinois. 
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PLATE   XIV. 

PAOI. 

Fig.    1.  Ctbkacasthub  8CULPTU8,  St  J.  and  W 4S1 

1  a.  Side  view  of  a  nearly  porfeot  specimen ;  1  b,  transverae  seotion  of  spine  near  upper 
extremity,  allowing  pulp  cavity  and  contour  ef  posterior  face;  1  e,  enlargement 
showing  disposition  and  form  of  tubercles,  the  eccentric  anterior  ridge  near  the 
base,  with  profile  outline;  I  d,  enlargement  of  tubercle  of  third  costa  from  fronts 
near  base,  and  profile  outline;  1  e,/,  onlargement  of  tubercles  from  middle  costs ; 
Ig,  enlargement  of  costs  and  tubercles  in  middle  and  posterior  portions  above. 
Lower  fislibed  Kinderhook ;  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Fig.    2-  Ctesacaxtiius  VAI1IAN8,  St.  J.  and  W 4S9 

3  a .  Side  view  of  broken  spine,  partially  restored  in  outline,  the  inner  dotted  lines  showing 
tho  outline  of  the  pulp  cavity ;  2  b,  view  of  upper  half  of  posterior  face,  showing 
the  strong,  rounded,  median  keel  and  denticles  along  the  posterolateral  angles; 
3  c,  transverse  section  about  one-fouith  the  distance  from  the  apex;  3  d,  transverse 
section  near  line  of  insertion,  showing  the  deeply  excavated  posterior  border;  S  e, 
enlargement  of  costa;  near  base  in  front;  2  /,  enlargement  of  middle  costse  of  right 
Hide  near  base ;  2  g,  enlargement  of  tenth  coHta  from  front  in  lower  third  of  spine 
of  same  side;  3  /i,  enlargement  of  posterior  costa  near  base;  Si,  profile  enlargement 
of  posterior  denticles.    Upper  fish-bed  Kinderhook ;  Durliugton,  Iowa. 

rig.    3,-l.  Ctesacanthus  sPKCiosrs,  St  J.  and  W 494 

3  a     Side  view  of  large  imperrect  spine  partially  restored  in  outline;  3  b,  transverse  section 

below  the  opening  of  internal  cavity;  3  e,  transverse  section  near  the  upper  extrem> 
ity,  posterior  outline  restored ;  Sd,  enlargement  of  cost®  fhom  various  parts  of  the 
spine;  3e,  enlargement  of  fragment  of  another  individual,  showing  the  posterior 
denticles,  etc.     Lower  fish-bed  Kinderhook;  Burlington,  Iowa. 

4  a.    Side  view  of  a  worn  specimen,  probably  referable  to  this  form,  in  which  the  decnssa* 

tions  of  the  costa)  are  obsolete;  4  b,  view  of  the  posterior  face;  4  0,d,  transverse 
sections  near  base  and  upper  part     Same  horizon  and  locality, 
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PLATE    XV. 


PAGE. 
Fig.     1.  CTBNACANTI1U8  8I'KGTAHIU8.   St.  J.  aoA  W 4W 

1  o.  Side  Yi«w,  tip  and  post«ro-inferior  border  partially  restored  iu  oat'ine;  1 2>.  c,  traiM- 
verse  seotions  at  broken  oxtroiuity  and  i  ear  basal  line ;  1  d,  enlargement  of  ooetae 
in  the  middle  near  base ;  1  «,  enlargement  of  costfla  of  anterior  margin  above, 
showing  their  appearance  when  worn.     Kinderhook  beils;  LeGrande,  Iowa. 

Fig.    2,3.  Ctenacanthi'b  GRADOCOrtTUrt,   St.  J.  and  W 4S5 

9  a.    Side  view  of  fragment  of  spine ;  2  6.  enlargement  of  a  section  firom  the  upper  extrem- 

ity, showing  details  of  ornamentation ;  2  e,  view  of  section  of  posterior  face; 
2  d,  e,  transverse  section  and  enlargement  showing  contour  of  posterior  face ;  2/, 
enlargements  in  outline,  showing  elevation  of  costa)  from  the  side  and  end. 
Upper  Burlington  ;  Quincy,  niinoin. 

3  a.    Fra<;meut  from  near  the  apex  of  a  specimen  referred  to  the  above  form,  enlarged ;  3  b. 

enlargement  of  i>osterior  edge,  and  section  showing  outline  of  the  anterior  ridge. 
Same  horizon,  Louisa  county,  Iowa. 

Fig.    4, 5.  Ctenacanthlk  ExrAVATit*,  St.  J.  and  W 426 

4  a.    Side  view  of  a  broken  spine.  eulurge<l  aV»ont  two  diameters,  4  6,  further  enlargement 

of  anterior  ridge ;  4  c,  view  of  posterior  face  near  extremity,  showing  position 
of  denticles  an<l  median  concavity',  enlarged  about  two  diameters ;  4  d,  transverse 
section,  enlarged.    Keokuk  limentonc ;  Bentonsport,  Iowa. 

5  a.    Side  view  of  a  fragment  showing  the  tip  of  a  larger  spine,  and  transveiHe  section  of  the 

same.    Same  horizon  ;  LaG range,  Missouri. 

Fig.    6,7.  CTENACAMiirs  BuuMNOTONKNHiH,  St.  J.  and  W 426 

6  a.    Side  view  of  upper  portion  of  spine  ;  6  b,  enlargement  of  posterior  border;  6  e,  trans- 

veiae  section.    Upper  Burlington  ;  Louisa  county,  Iowa. 

7  a.    Side  view  of  lower  portion  of  spine,  base  restored  in  outline ;  7  b,  enlargement  of  pos- 

terior margin,  showing  relatively  smaller  and  obtusely  conical  denticles  than 
occur  in  the  npi)er  portion  ;  7  c,  enlargement  along  the  anterior  border,  showing 
ornamentation  of  three  or  four  tuberculose  costoe ;  7  d,  enlargement  showing  the 
anterior  ridge  and  laterally  compressed  tubercles  ;  7  «,  section  of  posterior  face; 
^  /«  ffy  transverse  sections,  nat.  Mize  and  enlarged.    Same  horizon  and  locality. 

Fig.    8.  CTENACANiHih  Kkoklk,  St.  J.  and  W 427 

8  a.    Side  view  of  large,  we  1-preserved  specimen,  the  broken  inferior  extremity  showing 

mould  of  pulp-cnvity  ;  the  ornamented  costal  in  front  partially  restored;  8  &. 
transverMo  section  enlarged  :  8  c,  enlargement  of  posterior  border,  showing  sonlp- 
tnied  denticles,  btfurc^ied  and  implanted  costa*,  etc.;  8  d,  enlargement  of  the 
anterior  margin,  showing  tuberculose  coHttr,  etc.;  8  «,  enlargement  of  the  ante* 
linr  ridge,  showing  depressed  tubercles.     Keokuk  limestone;  Boonvills,  Mo. 

Fig.    0.  10  Ctknacanthuh  gkmm ah>,  St.  J.  and  W 429 

9  a.    Side  view  of  imperfect  spine,  surlace  ornamentation  pariially  restored;  9  b,  transverse 

section.    St.  I^>niH  limestone  :  Alton,  Illinois. 

10  a.    Enlargements  from  a  small  fia^inieut  of  a  spine,  showing  anterior  ridge  and  several 

oostie  fnun  the  front,  midtlle  and  posterior  portions  of  the  spine;  10  b,  anterior 
ridge,  enlarged.    Same  horiA<m  and  locality. 

Fig.  11.  CiENACANTHis  hiMjUN  St.  J.  aud  W 431 

11  a.    Side  view  of  upper  extieniity  of  spine;  II  b,  enlargement  of  the  anterior  and  two  of 

the  lateral  costoe,  showing  the  tddiqucl}'  striate<l  lateral  margins  of  the  anterior 
ridge,  etc.;  11  c,  enlargement  of  anterior  ridge;  li  d,  transverse  section.      Ch( 
ter  limestone :  Chester.  Illinois. 
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Fig.  1.  AbTEKOFlYCHIUS  VBTUSTl'S,   St.  J.  BDd  W 435 

1  a.    Side  view,  enlarged  two  diametore ;  1  6,  section  of  one  side  further  enlarged,  showing 

details  of  intercostal  striation,  and  appearance  of  the  more  or  less  worn  poste- 
rior denticles ;  1  c,  enlargement  of  portion  of  posterior  face,  showing  position  of 
denticles  along  the  postero-lateral  angles,  also  the  i'aint  median  ridge ;  1  d,  trans- 
verse section,  enlarged.    Lower  flnh-bed,  Kinderhook :  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Fig.    2.  Abteboptychius  Keokuic,  St.  .7.  and  W 436 

2  a      Side  view  of  an  imperfect  spine,  enlarged  two  diameters,  and  restored  in  ootline ;  2  b, 

sketch  of  the  posterior  face,  enlarged  two  diameters;  2  c,  transverse  section.  Keo- 
kuk limestone ;  Warsaw,  Illinois 

Fig.    3,  4.  A8TEROPTYCHIIJ8  St.  LuDOVici,  St.  J.and  W 437 

3  a .    Lateral  view  of  a  perfect  preserved  specimen,  showing  intercostal  tubercles,  and  poste- 

rior denticles — the  latter  are  reproflented  slightly  too  large — enlarged  two  diame- 
ters ;  3  b,  section  of  posterior  face,  enlarged  two  diameters;  3c, d,  side  views  of 
denticles  belonging  to  the  upper  and  lower  series,  enlarged  ;  3  «,  transverse  section. 
St.  Louis  limestone  ;  Alton,  Illinois. 

4  a.    Side  view  of  a  nearly  entire  tin-spine  ;  4  b.  Hectlon  of  the  posterior  face  near  the  lower 

extremity,  enlarged  une-balf,  Mliowiiig  median  keel  and  position  of  denticles  ;  4  e, 
section  along  the  anterior  margin,  enlarged,  nhowing  two  c«>sUe,  and  striato-puno- 
tate  int^.icomtal  spares ;  4  d,  en  argenient  of  section  from  the  i)08t«rior  border  near 
the  lower  extremity,  showing  the  irregular  strite  in  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  the 
posterior  denticles";  4  e,  enlargement  of  posterior  border  near  upper  extremity, 
showing  the  downward  hooked  denticles,  etc.;  i/,ij,  transvei-se  sections  near  tJae 
lower  and  upj)er  oxtremitieH.  enlarged  one-half,  showing  relative  prominence  of 
median  keel  in  different  parts  of  the  spine.    Same  horizon,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Fig.    5,  G.  A»TER01TVCHIU8  TEM  18.  St.  J.  and  W 438 

5  a.     Side  view  of  a  large,  nt^irly  entire  spine  ;  5  b,  enlargement  of  a  portion  of  the  surface ; 

ft  c  .transverse  section  near  the  lower  extremity.    Chester  limestone,  Chester,  UL 

6  a.     Lateral  view  of  a  fragment  showing  the  tip  of  a  spine,  enlarged  two  diameters ;  6  b, 

enlargement  showing  portion  of  the  po.storior  face,  which  is  faintly  channeled  in- 
stead of  keeled,  as  in  tne  lower  portion  of  the  spine ;  6  c,  enlargement  of  the  poa- 
terior  border,  showing  intercostal  siriation,  and  denticles ;  6  d,  transverse  secuon, 
enlarged  two  diameters.    Same  horizon  and  locality. 

Fig.    7.  Ahteboptyciiius  uellulu8,  St.  J.  andW 439 

7  a.    Side  view  of  a  small  spine  showing  the  base :  7  6,  view  of  anterior  edge ;  7  e,  transverse 

section :  7  d,  enlargement  of  portion  of  lateral  surface.  Coal  Meaaurea ;  Carlin- 
ville,  Illinois. 

Fig.    8-11.  AcoNDYLACAXTMi'S  GKAC1LL18,  St.  J.  and  W 433 

8  a.    Side  view  of  spine,  enlarged  one-half ;  8  b,  transverse  section.    Upper  fish-bed.  Kinder- 

hook;  Burlington,  Iowa. 

9  a.    Side  view  of  a  fragment  near  the  upper  extremity,  enlarged  two  diameters ;  9  &,  poste- 

rior face,  enlarged  two  diameters;  9  e,  transverse  section,  enlarged.  Sajne  norizon 
and  locality. 

10  a.    Side  view  of  the  tip  of  a  very  small  spine,  referred  to  the  above  form,  enlarged  two 

diameters;  10  &,  transverse  section;  10  e,  enlargement  of  one  of  the  denUcles  seen 
fh>m  the  outer  side.    Lower  fish-bed,  Kinderhook ;  Burlington,  Iowa. 

11  a.    Lateral  view  of  a  fragment  of  a  large  spine,  probably  referable  to  this  species,  show- 

ing the  surface  in  perfect  state  of  preservation  ;  II  b,  enlargement  of  a  portion  of 
the  surface,  and  profile  section  of  the  costte;  11  e,  transverse  section.  Upper  fish- 
bed,  Kinderhook ;  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Fig.  12,13.  AC0NDYLACANTHU8  iKyuicOSTATUS,  St.  J.  andW 434 

12  a.    Lateral  view  of  a  large  spine ;  12  b,  enlargement  of  a  portion  alongthe  anterior  margin ; 

12  c,  enlargement  showing  section  of  the  posterior  face,  showing  form  of  denticlee, 
etc ;  12  d,  side  view  of  a  denticle,  enlarged ;  12  e,  ti-ans  verse  section  :  12/,  enlarged  sec- 
tion of  anterior  portion  of  spine.    Keokuk  limestone ;  Warsaw,  Illinois. 

13  a.    Side  view  of  a  smaller  specimen;  13  b,  enlargement  showing  the  broad  Intercostal 

space  along  the  anterior  margin  ;  13  c,  enlargement  of  portion  along  the  posterior 
border;  13  d,  enlargement  of  the  posterior  face;  13  e,  transverse  section,  enlarged. 
Same  horizon,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Fig.  14.  Anaclitacanthus  semicostati  8,  St.  J.  and  W 443 

14  a.    Side  view  of  spine;  14  b,  transverse  section  near  the  broken  distal  end;  14  c,  trans- 

verse section  near  the  inferior  extremity.  Upper  Burlington  limestone ;  Burling- 
ton. Iowa. 
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Fig.     1  BYiHiArANTifiB  Van  HoRNRi,  St.  J.  and  W 445 

1  a.  Side  view  of  tin-spine;  1  b,  anterior  aspect.  rediice<l  to  one-fonrth  natural  size;  1  e, 
view  showinj;  posterior  face :  1  </,  e,  /,  views  of  tubercles  showing  inferior  side, 
lateral  >iow.  and  seen  from  above ;  1  g,  outline  of  an  elongated  tubercle,  seen  ttom 
above ;  1  h,  transverse  section  near  the  middle  of  exposed  portion  of  spine ;  1  i,  simi- 
lar section  across  the  base  midway  between  the  anterior  nhoulder  and  the  inferior 
extremity.    St.  Louis  limestone ;  Alton,  niinois. 

Jig.    9.  Gltmmatacanthus  Ihishii,  St.  J.  and  W 447 

S  a.  Side  view  of  fragment  of  spine,  base  partially  restored  in  outline :  2  b,  transverse  sec- 
tion, partially  restored  in  outline  along  the  posterior  side ;  3  e,  enlargement  of 
tubercles  as  seen  fh>m  above,  Hhowing  also  the  interspaces ;  2  d,  side  view  of  a 
single  tubercle,  enlarged.    Kinderhook  beds ;  Marshall  county,  Iowa. 

Tig.    3,4.  Geibacanthus  BULLATU8,  St  J.  and  W 441 

3  a.    Side  view  of  a  spine  showing  the  base  and  part  of  the  exposed  portion,  enlarged  two 

diameters,  the  upper  portion  of  the  figure  representing  the  surfsoe  denuded  of 
tubercles,  as  seen  in  fig.  4a;  3  &,  enlargement  showing  one  of  the  tubercles  seen 
from  above,  and  lateral  view  in  outline.     Chester  limestone;  Chester,  111. 

4  a.    Side  view  of  an  imperfect  spine,  showing  patch  of  surface  near  tip  denuded  of  tuber- 

cles.  and  below  the  pulp-cavity  is  exposed  by  the  breaking  away  of  the  lateral  walL 
Same  horizon  and  locality. 
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Fig.    l.if.  PiiVHoNKMra  pkoclivik,  St.  J.  and  W 451 

1  a.       Side  view  of  small  spine;  1  b.  view  of  anterior  face;  1  r.  transverse  section  near  the 
broken  tip.  posterior  face  rest^ired ;  1  ^2,  tmnsverHe  section  across  the  shonlder ; 

1  e,  transverse  section  just  above  shonlder.  Lower  tish-be<l  of  the  Kinderbook ; 
Burlington,  Iowa. 

1!  a.       Side  view  of  a  smaller  specimen,  enlarged  two  diameters,  posterior  outline  restored  ; 

2  b,  front  view,  eularge<l  two  diameters  ;  2  c,  d,  f,  transverse  sections  at  points 
indicated  b3'  con-esponding  letters ;  tig.  2  b,  the  posterior  face  restored  in  out- 
line.   Same  horizon  and  locality. 

Fig.    3.  PHY80NEMU8  DBrREssus,  St.  J.  and  W 458 

3  a.       Lateral  view  of  spine,  posterior  borders  restored  in  outline ;  3  b,  anterior  fiftce ; 

3  e,  d, «,/,  transverse  sections.    Lower  flsb-bed  Kinderbook ;  Burlington^  Iowa. 

Fig.    4,5.  Physokemub  carinatus,  St.  J.  and  W 49S 

4  a.       Side  view  of  fragment  showing  infeiior  extremity  of  spine,  restored  in  outline;  4  6, 

fh>nt  view ;  4  e,  d,  transverse  sections.  Upper  fish-bed  Kinderkook ;  Burlington, 
Iowa. 

5  a.       Side  view  of  a  more  compressed  specimen,  restored  in  outline ;  5  5,  c,  transverse  sec- 

tions.   Same  horizon  and  locality. 

Fig.    6-10.  PHY80N1MU8  0IGA8,  N.  and  W 

6  a.       Side  view  of  fragment  of  large  spine,  showing  tuberculoso  ornamentation;  6  6,  one 

of  tbe  anterior  tubercles  enlarged;  6  c.  enlargement  of  two  tuberdea  of 
one  of  the  anterior  ridges  and  profile  outline ;  6  d,  similar  enlargementa  of 
posterior  costup.    Upper  Burlington  limestone  ;  Louisa  county,  Iowa. 

7  a.       Side  view  of  imperfect  smaller  spine,  probably  referable  to  above  species.  Same  hori- 

zon and  locality. 

8  a.       Lateral  view  of  similar  specimen,  restored  in  outline ;  8  6,  view  of  anterior  fiuM  ; 

8  e.  d, «,/,  transverse  sections.    Same  horizon  and  locality. 

9  a,  b.    Side  view  and  transverse  section  of  a  very  small  specimen.     Same  horizon  and 

locality. 

10  a,  b.    Transverse  sections  near  the  broken  tip  and  base  of  the  original  specimen  described 

by  Messrs.  Newberry  and  Worthen,  Vol.  lY,  PL  II,  fig.  1.     Same  horiioD, 
Quincy,  Dlinois. 
Fig.  11,13  PHY80KKMU8  PAKVULU8,  St.  J.  and  W 453 

11  a.       Lateral  view,  restored  in  outline  along  the  posterior  face.    Keokuk  limestone ;  Boon- 

viile,  Missouri. 
13  a.       Side  view  and  transverse  section  of  a  fragment  of  spine,  restored  in  outline.    Same 
horizon,  Warsaw,  Illinois. 
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Vi^.    1-3.  Phtbonkmus  Altonbxbih,  St.  J.  and  W 454 

1  a.    Side  view  of  larj^e  npeoimen ;  1  b,  front  view .  I  e,  view  of  the  poateiior  face ;  1  d, «,/,  g, 

tranaverse  sections  at  points  indicate<l  by  corresponding  letters,  fig.  la.     St.  Lonis 

limestone;  Alton,  Illinois. 
"2  a.    Side  view  of  a  smaller  spine,  tbe  posterior  face  broken  away,  restored  in  ontline;  9  b, 

e.  d  e,/,  transverse  sections.    Same  horizon  and  locality. 
:i  a.    Side  view  of  very  small  spine,  proliably  referable  to  the  above  species,  bat  having  tbe 

antero-inferior  shoulder  truncated;  3  5,  front  view:  3  e,  d,  e,  transverse  sections. 

St.  Lunis  beds;  Polla,  Iowa. 

Fig.     I  PHYSONRMrrt  CiiRsTKRENisiH.  St.  J.  and  W i.'»5 

I  ft.  Side  view  enlarged  two  diameters,  and  outline  natural  sise:  4  b,  front  view,  enlarged 
two  diameters;  4  e,  d,  »,  transverse  sections,  enlarged  two  diameters.  Cheatei 
limestone;  Chester,  Illinois. 

Fig.    5,6.  DRKrAXACANiiius  HKVKiwiTs,  J!ft.  J.  and  W 156 

5  a.    Side  view  of  fragment  of  spine,  base  restored  in  outline,  anterior  limit  of  internal 

cavity  indicated  by  the  dotted  line:  5  A,  enlargement,  showing  tuberonlation  of 
tbe  anterior  border:  5  c,  enlargement  of  tubercles  of  middle  ridge;  5  d,  enlarge- 
ment of  tubercles  post«rior  ridge:  5  e,  transverse  section,  posterior  face  restored  in 
outline      St  f..ouis  limestone :  Alton,  Illinois. 

6  a.     Latunil  view  of  small,  worn  spine,  pos;«il)ly  refurable  to  the  above  species,  and  trans- 

verse section  of  the  same.     Same  horizon.  St  Louis.  Missouri. 
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SIdfl  vIbv,  niitnni  Blie;  1  b,  vleir  from  frout,  shi 
Iha  imterior  margin,  rednood  («  onB-fourlh  □! 
face,  rednced  to  onefourtL  naluml  nlW;  1  d 
tbe  aiiini-,  partially  neloreit :  1  ■,  aiuitlar  see 
IhepulpoiTltjdUtortedbjprflBaurei  1/— 1,  v 
1/  tab«ro!e  frtjiu  due  of  Ibe  middle  rows  a 
row  Dvflr  top :  1  A,  large  tubercle  from  duo  or 

rows  near  baae.    Coal  No.  4  orS,  Fullon  connt. 

XYSTU ACANTHUS  ACINACIPOBKU,  St.  J.  and  W... 

side  T<en  of  xjiiae,  IiBlural  aiie,  with  enlargomenU  cf  tnbercleg ;  3  b.  view  of  p«t» 
rloi  fsCB  4  9  c,  transverae  asolion  near  middle  of  epioo ;  a  d.  portion  of  Ulterior 
tiiBrgIa  abowiug  arrauEenieDt  of  tuborclM.    Coal  No.  i :  CarllnTlUe,  Ulinoit. 

Tcaeaumt  at  an  aiKletermlned  eplne.  enlarged.    UldrlleCoal  Meaaomi  DallMeonDtj, 
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Fig.      1-3.  BATACANTHUB8TBLLATU8  (y.  and  W.8p.) 470 

1  a.     Side  view  of  an  imperfect  and  worn  spine,  showinf^  large  tubercles  in  the  upper  por> 

tion  of  the  posterior  border,  the  spinose  tubercle4»of  the  middle  and  lower  anterior 
aide,  and  outline  of  palp  cavity  ;  1  b,  sketch  of  upper  portion  of  the  poeterior»ide, 
showing  arrrangcroeut  of  tubereleH;  1  e,  transverse  section;  1  d.  enlargement  of 
one  of  the  large  posteiior  tuliercles,  seen  f^m  aboTO  and  profile  outline;  I  a, 
enlarged  sketch  of  tubercles  of  the  lateral  faces.  The  original  specimen  figured  in 
Vol.  II,  PI.  12,  ilg.  7.     GeoAo  bed  of  the  Keokuk  ;  Warsaw,  Illinois. 

2  a.     Side  view  of  fragment  of  the  middle  portion  of  a  similar  spine,  the  tnbercuialion  of 

the  lateral  suifares  nearly  obw.lete  from  abrasion,  but  showing  the  bases  of  the 
anterior  tubercles:  2  b,  sketch  of  anterior  face,  showing  disposition  of  tubercles; 
3  <*,  transverse  bection.     Fpper  lish-beti  Keokuk  limestone;  Hamilton.  Illinois. 

3  a.     Side  view  of  a  larger  specimen,  preserving  the  auteiioi  tubercles  entire;  3b,e,d^ 

enlargements  of  tubercles  from  middle  region  near  base,  from  the  upper  portion 
near  the  poHterior  side,  and  one  of  the  large  anterior  tubercles,  and  section.  Same 
horizon  and  locality. 

Fig.    iS.  BATACANTHrs  BArri.iKOHMi«»,  8t.  J.  and  \V 409 

4  a.     Side  view  of  a  nearly  entire  spine,  8ho\«ing  the  swollen  extremity  armed  with  strong 

tuberculoso  processes;  4  b,  enlar^ciii«-iit  of  one  of  the  large  splnose  tubercles  of 
the  upper  extremity;  4  c,  d,  enlargement  of  tubercles  from  upper  and  middle  por- 
tion of  the  spine ;  4  e,  tubercles  from  the  posterior  portion ;  4/,  transverse  section. 
Keoknk  limest>one ;  Ke<»kuk,  Iowa. 

5  a.    View  of  the  anterior  face  of  a  fragment  of  a  similar  but  worn  specimen.    Same  horizon 

and  locality. 
0  a.     Side  view  of  fragment  of  a  largo  spr^'l men  ;  (i  b,e,d,  enlargements  of  tubercles  from 

the  anterior,  middle  and  posterior  portions  of  the  spine,  and  profile  outlines  of  the 

same ;  6  e,  transverse  8ecti(  n.     La  Grange.  Missouri,  in  the  same  horizon. 
7  a.    Side  view  of  fragment  of  a  small  spine,  showing  the  base  and  outline  of  internal  cav> 

ity.     Same  horizon,  St.  Fraucis\illo,  jVlissoiii-i. 

6  a.     Fragment  of  the  upper  extremity  of  a  largo  tipine,  probably  referable  totheab<»ve 

form.     Same  horizon,  Nauvoo,  lUinois. 

Fig.    9.  CiKXArAMHUS  pugiunci  :i  ik,  St.  J.  and  W 430 

9  a.     View  of  posterior  face  of  spine,  twisted  tow.irds  the  extremity  so  as  to  bring  into 
view  portion  of  one  of  the  lateral  facts,  base  imperfect;  9  b,  transverse  section; 

9  c,  enlargement  of  a  section  from  near  the  middle  of  the  spine,  showing  the  char- 
acter  of  the  ornamentation  in  the  lateral  face  St.  Louis  limestone;  St  Louis, 
Missouri. 

Fig.  10.  Geisacanthub  stella  rrs,  St.  J.  and  W 440 

10  a.     Side  view  of  a  nearly  perfect  spine ;  \i)h,  en'argement  of  anterior  border  near  insertion ; 

10  e,  section  of  the  posterior  facu  near  the  middU.,  blii^htly  enlarged;  10  d,  enlarge- 
ment of  portion  of  lateral  face,  showing  the  dir^position  of  tubercles  and  faint 
cost«p,  with  profile  outlines  of  tuliercles;  10  «,  transverse  section  near  middle  of 
spine,  natural  size  and  enlarged.     St.  Louis  limestone;  St  I^uis,  Miaaonrl. 

Fig.  11.     Fragment  of  an  nndeterroined  ichthyodorulite  (7).    Upper  Bui  lington  limestone ;  IjOuIsa 
conntv.  Iowa. 
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Fig.    1-5-  ERisMACAvniUfl  M(<;oYANU8.  St  J.  and  W 461 

la.  Side  view  of  n  oar  I. V  en  tiro  H]»iiie,  oiilHrgtMl  two  diameters;  lb,e.d,  enlargement  of 
tuberclt'H  t'r<»in  variuiiH  partM  uf  tlie  auterlor  prong.  St.  Lonia  limestone;  SI. 
L4»tii8,   Mi.MHiniri 

•2  o.  Side  view  of  an  iniperfoct  worn  specimen,  exlitbitiug  perfect  transverse  sections  of 
eitlier  prouj;  aH  hI'owh  in  fig    2  h,c.  d.     Sanjo  hoiizon,  A'ton,  Illinuis. 

3  a  Left  nlde  of  piMterior  proii^r.  enlar;;H<l  two  (tiaini^nrn,  showing  costation  and  dention- 
lat«  poHterlor  iMiidiT;  'A  b.  nntriior  lK»nIer,  folded  longitudinally  as  though  hy 
pressiiTo;  Jc  »Md  irgemunt  of  p'HtoH'»r  border,  Hliowiug  form  and  arrangement 
of  dent  id  Afl.  etc.:  :\  d,  enlargonicut  of  two  denticles,  seen  from  above.  Same 
horizon  and  local  it, y 

-la.  Side  view  of  poHicrior  Hpino,  enlarged  one-half,  showing  more  widely  spaced  denti- 
cles of  ponterior  border,  and  tubercalation  of  anterior  int-ercostal  space;  4ft, 
trausviM-He section,  compresned,  and.  4  e,  restored  outline;  4  d,  sideaad  view  from 
above  of  one  of  the  p«»Ht«'nor  denticles.     Same  hori/.on,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

5  a.  Section  from  a  large  anterior  spine,  enlarged  two  diameters,  showing  crowded 
arrangement  of  tubercles  in  some  specimens.     Same  horizon  and  locality. 

Fig.    6.  Amaca\thi'moib»ohu8,  (N   and  W.  sp  ) 464 

0  a.  Side  view  of  a  nearly  perfect  spine,  enlarged  one-half;  H  b.  enl.irgement  of  section 
near  the  mid-Uoof  the  spine,  «h'>wing  bifurc-ated  aul  interpolated  costae,  denti- 
culalion  of  anterior  and  posterior  borders;  fie,  transvorao  section,  enlarged.  The 
original  spi'cimeu  of  Uomaranthiis  gibbonu,  Vol.  II,  PL  XII,  f  1.  St.  Louis 
limestone;  St    L^uis,  Mi.s8ouri 

Fig.    7  9.  Mauua('anthukke«:ti;h  (N    and  W.  sp  ). 466 

7  a.  Side  view  of  pj-rfeot  spiue,  enlarged  two  diameters;  7  6.  enlargement  of  portion  of 
extremity;  7  c.  similar  enlargiMuent  <d*  srctiou  fnun  lower  part  of  spine,  showing 
lateral  face ;  7  rf,  Miiniliir  enbugfment  of  a  Hecti<m  ahowiug  the  posterior  face; 
7  f  f.Q'h  t,  enlargeuit-ntM  sh  »wing  diflVrrnt  views  of  the  large  anterior  denticles 
near  the  summit  (d'  the  Hpine;  7  jb,  trausverse  section,  enlarged.  St  Louis  lime- 
stxme;  St  Louis  Missouri 
€  a.  Sketch  of  a  small  npint^,  showing  the  anterior  aspect,  and  laterally  expanded  flattened 
base;  8  b,  latt  lal  view,  outline  ;  8  c,  transverse  section  across  the  Inserted  base. 
Same  horizon  and  l<M'ality. 
9  a.  View  of  a  fragment  of  a  large  spine,  showing  portion  of  the  posterior  face,  the  cen- 
tral cavity  «iul  poHteiior  face  of  the  expanded  base  ;  9  6.  c.  d.  transverse  S"Ctions 
atiHdiits  iiulicated  by  cxn responding  letters  iu  preceding  flgnre.  Same  horizon 
and  locality. 

Fig.  10,  11.  LKritACANTlUB  I :NGiTictTLi:8.  St    J    and  W 476 

10  a.        Sid©  view  of  auiedium-Ni/.iMl.  nearly  perfect  spine,  enlarged  two  diameters  ;  10  i»,  en- 

largem«Mit  of  tubncles  fnun  near  the  middle  of  the  Hpine ;  10  r.  transverse  sec- 
ti<ms  near  middle  and  acio.ss  the  tiatiNxersidy  expanded  base,  the  upper  side 
iieing  111 f  posterior  or  concave  l>order.  enlarged  two  diameters.  St.  Louis  lime- 
stone ;  St    Louis,  MiHSouii. 

11  a.        Later»il  view  »»f  a  fniginent  showing  the  upper  extremity  of  a  large  specimen,   en- 

larged two  diameiers;  II  6,  transveise  section  of  one  of  the  large  apical  denti- 
cles;  II  c  enlargement  of  tubercles;  11  d.  transverse  section  across  the  iwsterior 
prominence,  the  upper  edge  corresponding  to  the  posterior  margin.  Same  h ori- 
son and  locality. 
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Fig.  19.  Gaiii*8acaxtiiub  TYi»U8,  St  J  and  W 4T» 

19  a.  Side  view  of  a  iieMil>  entii-e  Hpineof  luedluni  hIzh,  enlarged  two  diameters,  allow* 
hig  iii>iiioH<*  iimcesMeM  at  tht*  apex,  l»a^e  imrtially  rt'Sttired  frum  Hpeciinma  in  ikm 
coDfction  of  Mr  Vnii  lIoin«  and  I'rof.  Woitht'U.  12  6,  cnlargenieut  of  a  aectSoB 
nenr  the  middle;  of  the  Hpiiio,  blioniii^  Intfnil  Hiirface  and  t-iiher  Ixinter;  19 «^ 
trauHvtTMe  aefiiou  noiir  liMSf,  t'olaiKcd  tw«»  dtMnietfrs,  an<l.  19  d,  proUable  onUln* 
of  the  SHiuo  wlifu  piTfecl.     St.  LouIh  liiuenttnie;  Hb    Louia,  MiMsouii. 

Fig.  13.  GAMiisACAVTiiusHQrAMosUH,  St.  J    and  W 4TS 

13  a.  Side  view  of  lia;^uif  lit  ^howillg  upper  portion  of  Bpine.  enlarged  one-half;  13  b,  en* 
largenieni  Hliowiiig  forut  and  drnpoKition  of  tuberclea;  13  0,  trauaverae  secttoos 
near  tip  and  arrotw  the  broken  baae,  eularg«;d  one-half.  St.  Louis  limeatoue ;  Si. 
Louis.  MIsKouri. 

GAMWACANTmrs  f  ijkTUB,  St.  J.  and  W 17^ 

Side  view  of  tip  of  npiiie.  enlarged  one-half  ;  H  b,  enlargement  of  portion  of  lateial 
surface;  He,  tmn^vertie  ttectiou.    Keokuk  liroeatone;  Bo4»nville, Hisaouri. 

Oracanthub  coNBUiiLLH,  St.  J.  aud  W 4W 

Side  view  of  n  fiugiuent  apparently  from  near  the  middle  of  the  apinoj  IS  6,  aketck 
of  the  concave  marjiin,  allowing  form  andairangement  of  tuben-lea;  15  e,  sketch 
showing  convex  border:    15  d.  transverse  section,  distorted  by  pressure.    St 
Louis  linieaione;  Alton,  Illimda. 

Fig.  16.  Okacanthub?  oBLiqurs,  St.  J.  and  W 477 

It «.  View  of  the  anterior  (f)  margin  of  a  fragment  of  the  npper  portion  of  a  spine  ;  16  b,ty 
transverse  section.     Keokuk  limestone ;  Warsaw,  Illinois. 
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PLATE    XXI. 

PAOK. 
Fig.     1-3.  BATACANTHU8  8TBLLATU8  (N.  and  W.ep.) 470 

1  a.     Side  view  of  an  imperfect  and  worn  spine,  showinf^  large  tnbercles  in  the  upper  por- 

tion of  the  posterior  border,  the  spinose  tabercles  of  the  middle  and  lower  anterior 
side,  and  outline  of  pulp  cavity  ;  1  b,  sketch  of  upper  portion  of  the  posterior  side, 
showing  arrrangement  of  tubercles;  1  c,  transverse  section;  1  d.  enlargement  of 
one  of  the  large  posterior  tubercles,  seen  f^m  above  and  profile  outline;  1  e, 
enlarged  sketch  of  tubercles  of  the  lateral  faces.  The  original  specimen  figuretl  in 
Vol.  II,  PI.  12.  fig.  7.     (leode  bed  of  the  Keokuk  ;  Warsaw,  Illinois. 

2  a.     Side  view  of  fragment  of  the  middle  portion  of  a  similar  spine,  the  tnberculai ion  of 

the  lateral  HUT  faces  nearly  obMete  from  abrasion,  but  showing  the  bases  of  the 
anterior  tubercles:  2  b,  sketch  of  anterior  face,  showing  disposition  of  tnbercles; 
3  c,  transverse  8ecti<m.     Upper  Hsh-bed  Keokuk  limestone;  Hamilton.  Illinois. 

3  a.     Side  view  of  a  larger  8pecimeu,  preserving  the  anteiioi  tubercles  entire;  3  6,  c,  d, 

enlargements  of  tubercles  from  middle  region  near  base,  from  the  upper  portion 
near  the  posterior  side,  and  one  of  the  large  anterior  tubercles,  and  section.  Same 
horizon  and  locality. 

Fig.    iS.  BATACANTHU8  BAcri.iFORMis,  St.  J.  and  W 409 

4  a.     Side  view  of  a  nearly  entire  spine,  Bho\*ing  the  swollen  extremity  armed  with  strong 

tnberculose  processes;  4  b,  enlar^enifiit  of  one  of  the  large  spinose  tabercles  of 
the  upper  extremity;  4  c,  d,  enlargement  of  tubercles  from  upper  and  middle  por- 
tion of  the  spine ;  4  e,  tabercles  from  the  posterior  portion  ;  if,  transrerse  section. 
Keokuk  limestone;  Ke^^tkuk,  Iowa. 

5  a.     View  of  the  anterior  face  of  a  fragment  of  a  Hirailar  but  worn  specimen.     Same  horizon 

and  locality. 
0  a.     Side  view  of  fragment  of  a  largo  spciimcn  ;  C  b,e,d,  enlargements  of  tubercles  from 
the  anterior,  middle  and  posterior  portions  of  the  spine,  and  profile  oatllnes  of  the 
same ;  6  e,  transverse  sectic  n.     Ln  Grange,  l^lissouri,  in  the  same  horizon. 

7  a.     Side  view  of  fragment  of  a  small  spine,  Hhowing  the  base  and  outline  of  internal  cav- 

ity.    Same  horizon.  St.  Francisville,  Missouri. 

8  a.     Fragment  of  the  upper  extremity  of  a  large  spine,  probably  referable  to  the  above 

form.     Same  horizon,  Nauvon,  Illinois. 

Fig.    9.  CiENACANTHUS  ruGiUKCiiLiK.  St.  J.  and  W 430 

9  a.     View  of  posterior  face  of  spine,  twisted  towards  the  extremity  so  as  to  bring  into 

view  portion  of  one  of  the  lateral  faces,  base  imperfect;  9  b,  transverse  section ; 

9  e,  enlargement  of  a  section  from  near  the  middle  of  the  spine,  showing  the  char- 
acter of  the  ornamentation  in  the  lateral  face.  St.  Louis  limestone;  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 

Fig.  10.  Geisacanthub  stkllatuh.  St.  J.  and  W 440 

10  «.     Side  view  of  a  nearly  perfect  spine ;  U»  b,  en'nrgement  of  anterior  border  near  insertion ; 

10  e,  section  of  the  posterior  face  near  the  middle,  slightly  enlarged;  10  d,  enlarge- 
ment of  portion  of  lateral  face,  bhowiug  the  dinpoHition  of  tubercles  and  faint 
cosUe,  with  profile  ontlines  of  tubercles;  10  «,  transverse  section  near  middle  of 
spine,  natural  size  and  enlarged.     St.  Louis  limestone;  St-  Louis,  Missouri. 

Fig.  11.     Fragment  of  an  undetermined  ichthyodornlite  (?).    Upper  Burlington  limestone ;  LonUa 
count V,  Iowa. 
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Fig.    1-5.  EmsMACAvnius  Mf:CovANU8.  St  J.  and  W 461 

la.  Side  view  of  nearly  enliro  Hpine,  onlargoil  two  diameters;  15,  c.  d,  enlargement  of 
luberch'H  rr»iu  variutia  partH  uf  the  auterior  prong.  St.  Looia  limestone;  SI. 
Louis,  MiHBoiiri 

^  a.  Side  view  of  an  iii)|ierfiM't  worn  Rpeclmen.  exiiiblting  pcrfeot  transverse  sections  of 
eillier  prong,  hh  HVown  in  Og    2  b.  c.  d.    Same  boiizon.  Alton,  Illinuis. 

3  m.  Left  Hide  of  postovinr  prong.  onIarg*M)  two  dianit^tnrH,  Allowing  costation  and  denticn- 
late  poBtvrior  iNirdtM* ;  'i  b.  nnti-iior  border,  folded  longitudinally  as  though  by 
pr«*HSUTP;  \e  HulirgemDot  of  p'Mton<>r  border,  nbowing  form  and  arrangement 
of  denticles,  etc.:  :f  d,  enlargninout  of  two  dunticles,  seen  from  above.  Same 
borizon  and  locality 

-l«.  Side  view  of  poHterior  Hpint%  enlarged  one-balf.  showing  more  widely  spaced  dentl- 
clfs  of  poHtcriitr  border,  and  tubercnlation  of  anterior  Intercostal  space;  4  b, 
traiisvertte se4:tion,  compressed,  and.  4e.  rest«>red  outline:  4d,  sideaad  view  from 
above  of  one  of  the  posterior  denticloH.     Same  horizon,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

5  a.        Section   fnini  a  largo  anterior  spine,   cnlarge<l   two  diameters,  sbowing    crowded 

arrangement  of  tiibereles  in  some  specimens.     Same  horizon  and  locality. 

Pig.    «.  Amacantiiuh  0IBH08U8,  (N   and  W.  sp  ) 464 

6  a.        Side  view  of  a  nearly  perfect  spine,   enlarged  one-half;  6  6,  enlargement  of  section 

near  llio  nii<Mle  of  the  nptne,  Hhowing  bifitrcAted  aid  interpolated  costse,  denti- 
eolation  of  anterior  and  posterior  Ixirders;  fie.  tran»vcrao  section,  enlarged.  The 
original  8p«M-injen  of  Ilomatranthm  gibbostu,  Vol.  II,  PI.  XII,  f  1.  St  Louis 
limestone;  St    Louis,  Mi8.souri. 

Fig.    7  9.  MAUi{A('ANTHi;HKF.<:TrH  (N    and  W.  sp  ) 466 

7  a.        Side  view  of  pt^rferi   Mpinc.  enlargetl   two  dianieterH;  7  6,  enlargement  of  portion  of 

extremity;  7c.  8iniil;ir  enla^-giMnent  of  Hecti«»n  fn)m  lower  part  of  spine,  showing 
lateral  fai'O;  7  r/.  hiniilar  enliugrnient  of  a  8e(Miou  shewing  the  pohterior  fac«; 
^  <•/.  ff'  h  i,  enlargenM'Tit.H  .sh  iwing  <lilli'i  ent  views  of  the  large  anterior  denticles 
near  the  Huniniit  of  ilio  ispine  ;  7  k,  transverKo  section,  enlarged.  St  Louis  lime- 
stone; St    LoniH   MisMouri 

€  a.  Sketch  of  a  small  npine,  showing  the  anteiioranpect,  and  laterally  expanded  flattened 
baMc :  H  b,  iatcial  view,  outline  ;  8  e,  transverse  section  across  the  inserted  base. 
Same  horizon  ami  hM-a1ity. 

0  a.  View  of  a  fragment  of  a  large  spine,  showing  portion  of  the  posterior  face,  the  cen- 
tral cavity  »Md  pnHH*rior  face  of  the  expanded  base  ;  9  b,e,  d.  transverse  sections 
at  points  induaicd  by  coireMponding  letters  in  preceding  figure.  Same  horizon 
and  locality. 

Fig.  10, 11.  LKcuACANTiirfi  UNoncuLi^K.  St    J    and  W 476 

10  a.        Side  view  of  a  iiiediuni-siztMi.  nearly  perfect  Hpine.  enlarged  two  diameters;  10  b,  en- 

largenuMit  of  tnlicrrlfH  from  near  the  middle  of  the  K])ine  ;  10  ♦•.  transverse  sec- 
tions near  middle  and  ae.io8S  the  tian.sxei.'tely  ex|>anded  b:ute,  the  upper  side 
iM'ing  the  posterior  or  concave  border  enlarged  two  diameters.  St.  I^mis  lime- 
stone ;  St     [..ouin,  ^li.HS'Min. 

11  a.        Lateral  view  of  a  fragment  Hhowing  the  np))er  extremity  of  a  large  specimen,   en- 

larged two  diameierH;  ll/>,  trauMveiHe  section  of  one  of  the  large  apical  denti- 
cles ;  II  c  enlargement  of  tubercles;  11  d,  transverse  section  acrons  the  i>osterior 
pnmiinence,  the  upper  edge  corresponding  to  theposteiior  margin.  Same  hori- 
son  and  locality. 


Plate    XXII —  Continued. 

Fig.  19.  Gaiii»8acaxtiiub  TYPi's,  St  J   and  W 4TK 

18  a.  Side  view  of  A  iieMil^  entire  Mpme  of  lucdiuni  nixe>,  enlarged  two  diameters,  show- 
ing Mi'iiioHt'  ]ir«»cesMeN  Ht  tli«-  apex.  haMt  )mrtia)l>-  rt'Stored  fnim  Hpeviniens  In  tk« 
c«>11«'ctiuii  of  Mr  Villi  Ilonif!  uud  Prof.  Woi thm  l!2  h.  enlnr^ienicnt  of  a  sectkm 
neartlie  niiilille  of  tin' t<piii«',  hhouin^  Inlcnil  Hitrface  and  t-iiher  bonter;  12«^ 
tmnHVtTHe  Hcciiou  nmr  bam*,  iMilmucil  two  diiinictcnt,  nnd,  1^  d.  pniUable  outllns 
of  the  Minio  wIh-u  pi-ifecL.     St.  Louin  liiut-Htoue;  Sl    Louim  Miitaouii. 

Fig.  13.  GAMi*hA(A\THUsKgiAM<»si'H.  St   J    and  W US 

13  a.  Side  view  of  trHi:iii«'iit  ^llowil»g  iip])cr  poitioii  of  Apine.  enlarged  one-half;  13  b,  en- 
largcnient  Mliowiiig  foiui  and  dinpo^itioii  of  tubcrcIcM;  13  0,  traunverae  sectioos 
near  tip  and  a«  rotw  the  broken  baae,  enlarged  one-half.  St.  I/onia  limeatoue ;  Sl. 
Louia.  JdiaHoiui. 

Gamivacantim's  t  UkTi^B,  St.  J.  and  W 17^ 

Side  view  of  tip  id'  Hpine.  enlarged  one-half  :  H  b.  enlargement  of  portion  of  lateial 
aurface;  He,  tmnf«ver8o  HCction.     Ke«>knk  limeHtnne;  Bo«»nville,  Hiaaouri. 

Oraca.\thU8  CON8IM1LIH,  St   J   and  W  4TO 

Sidex'iew  of  a  fiugment  appaiently  from  near  the  middle  of  the  apine;  IS  b,  aketck 
of  the  concave  margin,  Hliowing  form  andairangement  of  tiiben-lea;  15  e,  aketch 
abowing  convex  bonier:    15  </.  tmuaverae  aectioD,  diatortod  by  preaaare.    St 

Louia  linictittine  ;  Alton,  lUinoi:). 

Fig.  16.  OUACANIUL'B?  oBLi^LTH,  St.  J.  and  W 471 

16  «.  View  of  the  anterior  (7)  margin  of  a  fhigment  of  the  npper  portion  of  a  apine  :  16  b^e, 
tranaTeraeaectioD.    Keokuk  limeatono:  Waraaw,  Ulinoia. 
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PLATE    XXIII. 


PAOS. 
Fig.     1.  HmROCRIHUB  CRAB8UB 493 

View  of  a  nearly  perfect  example  of  tliia  Ane  speoiea,  •bowing  the  anna  to  thaii- 
extremitiee. 

Tig.    9l  M0DIOLOP8I8,  cast— andet 

Fig.    3.  Ctbtocbrab  Cabrollknbib 496 

rig.    4.  Ambomciiia  ILUMOIBK8I8 495 

4  a.    Profile  view,  ahowing  the  beak. 

4  6.    Side  view  of  a  nearly  complete  yalye. 

Fig.     5.  SUBULTTW  DtFLATUB 499 

Vig.    6.  AaAPRUB  vioiiJUfB 497 

View  of  a  rolled  specimen  showing  glabella. 

Fig.     7.  GOKIOPHORAt 

Cast  in  magnesian  limestone  fh>m  the  Trenton  beds  of  Carroll  oonntj. 

Fig.     8.  HOKOCKINUB  AKGUBTATUB 499 

Fig.     9.  liODIOLOPBIB  BUBMABUTA 494 

9  a.    Side  yiew  of  a  natural  cast. 
9  b.    Dorsal  yiew  of  the  same. 
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PAGB. 

Fig.    1.  Rbckptacixites  FORMOsrs 500 

Side  view  of  specimen,  natural  size. 

Euc A LYPTOC KIN U8  (#p.  undet. ) 

View  of  the  snminit  from  a  nataral  cast  in  magnesian  limefltone. 
Side  view  of  tlie  same  specimen. 

Illbmb  (BuMASTUfl),  gp.  undet 

SriiieRExociiUR  Romingbri 510 

Glabella  seen  from  above ;  4  a,  side  view  of  the  same. 

Stricklakdima  dkfokmib 508 

View  of  ventral  valve ;  5  a,  view  of  dorsal  valve. 
Profile  view  of  the  same. 

PURAOMOCERAA  BYK0KBN8I8 506 

Side  view  of  a  nearly  entire  internal  cast. 

Ortrocbeas  akoulatum 504 

View  of  specimen  showing  the  surface  markings. 
Section  showing  the  position  of  the  siphuncle. 
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Fig.    1.  LIT17ITM0RAFT0XE.\HIS SOT 

Jig.     2.  AtmrLOl«l*ON(JlA   I'KiF.MOItKAf 499 

9  a.    Yiew  of  suniniit ;  2  b,  aidu  view. 

rig.     3.  EUCALYITTK'RINrH  MAGNUS 501 

Basal  view  ufan  avera<;eHizo(l  example. 

Fig.     4.  ILMM7H  (Hl)MAHTUh)  GllAPIONENSU 908 

View  of  the  glabrlla  tteeu  ftoni  above. 

Fig.    5.  LiriiAS  BoLTOM 908 

View  of  a  nearly  perfect  pygidiam. 

Fig.     8.  CTKTOCKItAH  DAIIDAM'S?    506 

8  a.    Side  view  of  the  siieciuieD. 

€  b.    Section  showiu^  tho  poMition  of  the  siphoncle. 
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FAQB. 

Oiitiick.;kuah  mkdullaur  ! 904 

OuTiiocKiiAS  cuinurK rui.v Tl'M  503 

OUTHOTRKAH  1tK(r] CM    504 

OKTIIOCKUAH  UxiONKXHIrt  50.S 

OUTHOCBItAS  JOLIETKNBW 905 
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Fig.  I  a.  Nautilus  (Ducitu)  ounatus  1  vau 
la.    TleKuf  IhsientmnrnuwrHliUor  tbn 

li>t.  dUmetar),  ahnwLiiK  the  curvei 
lb.    AaldeileirutHnin.    KfUilat  (DiaiUi 

IWI.    Pro«.  fbilwl.  Aood  N'at.  Scl 
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PAOB* 
Fig.    1.  ObTHOCBRAS  WiNCHELLn 519 

Fig.     9.  PIIRAGMOCBRA8   WaLCHU 511 

9  a.       Side  view  of  aa  iinperfeoc  iotero*l  OMt,  distorted  by  accidental  pressure :  reduced  to 

half  the  natural  diameter. 
9  b.       Another  view  of  same. 

Fig.     3.  AVICULOPBCTBN  UNIONENBIS 511 

View  of  a  left  Talve,  natural  lise. 
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Fig.    1  SCArillOCRINl'H  UMCl'8 519 

Specimen  Bhowing  the  ventral  tube  with  its  anal  opening. 

Fig.     2,3.  POTEKIOCRIN'I'8  COKBYI.. 51« 

2.        Specimen  showing  vontral  tube  and  anal  opening. 

3, 3  a.  Opposite  sides  of  a  nearly  perfect  example  showing  the  anns  nearly  entire. 

Fig.    4.  SYNIIATHOC'lUNrg  ROBrSTUS. 514 

Yiow  of  a  nearly  perfect  example. 

Fig.     5.  BARYCRINrfl    STRIATITB 515 

5  a.    View  of  antenor  side;  5  6,  Iwsal  view  ;  5  e,  view  of  the  anal  aide. 

Fig.    «.  POTERIOCRINrS  HOVRTI 518 

View  of  a  nearly  perfect  example  showing  the  arms  and  ventral  tube. 

Fig.    7.  DicHOCRiNrs  Ficrj< 515 

Specimen  with  the  arms  attached. 

Fig.    8.  DORYCRiNirs  Kbllooci 513 

8  a.  View  of  the  anal  side. 

8  b.  View  of  the  anterior  side. 

c.  View  of  the  crown. 


